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CHARLES REX. 


PHARLES the Second, by the Grace of God King 
| of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith , &c. To all the Nobility and 
Gentry of Our Kingdoms of England , Scotland, 
and Ireland, and to all other Our Loving Subjetts of 
what Degree and Quality ſoever, Greeting : Whereas 
Richard Blome of London, Gentleman, hath In- 
| formed Us, That he hath employed his Time, and 
been at great Expences in preparing for the Preſi a Volume to be En- 
tituled, "The Gentleman's Recreation, - Treating of Hawking, Hunt- 
ing, GCC. 45 by his Propoſals it doth further appear. And being given to 
underſtand by the Certificate -& ſexeral Perſons of Honour , T hat the 


| Work will be of great uſe, and acceptable to all Our good Subjefts, and 


eſpecially to the Nobility and Gentry, We have thought fit , at the humble 


| Requeſt of the ſaid Richard Blome, to declare Our Royal Approbation 


to the ſaid Undertaking : And out of Our Princely defire to promote all 


ſuch commendable and uſeful Works ; and the better to embolden him to 


finiſh this Volume now in hand with, We do hereby recommend his ſaid 


Endeavours unto you, to the end that by your Subſcriptions you may 


encourage him to perfett and fruſh the ſaid Book. And, Whereas we are 


without the Conſent and Appro 


Informed, T hat the ſaid Richard Blome will be at great Charges to 
perfect the ſame, by reaſon of its being Illuſtrated with drvers Sculptures, 
as Engines, Nets, and the like , relating to the ſaid Sports of Hunting, 
Fowling, &c. We do by theſe Preſents ſtritly charge and prohibit all 
Our Subjeits, within Our Kingdoms of England and Ireland, to Reprint 
the ſaid Book, mm whole, tor in ys within the term of Fourteen Years, 

ation of the ſaid Richard Blome, h:s 


Executors or Admumſtrators,as they will anſwer the contrary at their Perils, 
whereof the Maſter and Wardens of the Company of Stationers are to 


: take Notice, that the ſame may be entred into their Regiſter , and due 


Obedience to be yielded thereunto. Given at Our Court of White-Hall 
the 1 4th Day of February 168:, in the 35th Year of Our Reign. 


By Hu Majeſties Command. 
SUNDERLAND., 
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Gentlemans Recreation. 
In Two Parts, 


The Firſt being an 
ENCYCLOPEDY 
ARTS ad SCIENCES. 


An Abridgment thercof, which (in a clear Method) Treats of | 


the DOCTRINE, ana GENERAL PARTS of cach ART, with 
ELIPTICAL TABLES, comprehending a Summary and Gzneral 
Diviſior® thereot ; being a T RANSLATION from the moſt Au- 
thenrick AUT HORS, "by Perſons well Experienced theretn. 


TO WHICH 


Divers SCULPTURES, and SCHEMES, are added 


for the better Illuſtration, and Demonſtration thereof. 


THE SECOND PART, 


Treats of 


HORSMANSHIP,) (FOW LING 
HAWKINGSJFISHING:. and 
HUNTING\ /AGRICULTURE 


W 1 Tm 
A Short Treatiſe of C O C K+ FIGHTING: for the 


BREEDING, DYEFITING, ORD ERING, MATCHING, and FIGHTING them. 


ALL WHICH 


Are Collected from the moſt Authenrick AUTH O RS, and the many Groſs 
ERRORS rtherein-Correted, with =_ t ENLARGEME NTS, -made by thoſe well 
Experienced in the ſaid RECREATIONS. 


AND 


For the better Explanation thereof, great variety of uſeful SCULPT U RES, 
asNETS, TRAPS, ENGINES, &c. are added for the Taking of BEASTS, FOWL, 
and FISH; not hitherto Publiſhed by any. 


—__— 


——— 


Ti he whole Illuſtrated with about an Flundred Ornamental and Uſeful SCULPTURES, 
Mas in COPPER, relating to the ſeveral SU BJ E. GC T & -: | 


LONDON, 


Printed by S.ROTCROFT, for RICHARD BLOM EE, Dwelling at the Upper End 
of Putchy-Lane, near Somerſet-Fbuſe in the Strand, M DC LEXXVI. 
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The moſt Auguſt 


THE SECOND, 


By the Grace of G O D 


KING of England, Scotland , France, and Ireland, 
_ © Defender of rhe Faith, &c. 


Kay it pleaſe your Sacred Majzſ{ty, 


Sz) AVING bythe Encouragement of His late 
= MA 7JESIT, ns, ſome Hundreds 
of the NOBILITY andGEN- 
= 1/KT, Compleated a Work, which 
A for divers Tears paſt hath been my 
——_ amoſt Care and Endeavour, (with no 
ſmall Expence unto me )) to render it Acceptable to the moſt 
Ingenious; as only deſigned for the Nobllity and Gentry. 
A 


And 


And well knowing how much Tour MAJESTY 
= --\:| is affedted to preat Undertakings , conducing to the Fublick 
| | _ Good, and Honour of Tour Nation; And-this (which with- 
| >. out Arrogance) being Inferior to none, 1 have therefore (with 
| the more Confidence ) taken upon me the Boldneſs to make this 

| my Humble Addreſs to Tour moſt Graciow MAFESTT, 
and to Implore Tour favourable Acceptance of theſe my 
| FEndeavonrs;, which thus Ilinſtrated by Tour Name , will 
is If give ſo much the greater Luſtre to the Work, it ſelf , and 
[ ; Honour ro the Publiſher thereof, who is, 


Dread Sovereign, 
YOUR MAJESTIES 


|. Moſt Obedient and Loyal 


\ 


Subje& and Servant, 


RicHarRD BLOME. 
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MLS ANT Ages ſince, and even from all Antiquity, the Liberal Arts 
ME have by Juſt Right been eſteemed moſt Laudable and Profitable, 
eſpecially to the Nobility and Geatry, in all things that contern 
Human Lite; there being nothing more Noble and Excellent 
than TnitruEtion, the true Imbeliſhment of the Mind, and Proof 
of a truly Accompliſh'd Spirit. And this is no other than what 
a great Pmuloſopher prudently alledged , viz. That Human 
Lite without Learning,was bur the Image of Death. To which 


purpoſe the Poet, Ovid, in his firſt Book of his Pontus, ſpeaks as followeth, 


Adde;, quod ingenuas didicifſe fideliter Arres, 
Emollic mores, nec init efle feros, 


By Knowledge Men aſpire to the height of Vertue and Wiſdom, and which is more, 
to the underſtanding of Divine things. By Learning we are made worthy the Fawour of 
Kings, ard Princes; and Literature not only celebrates and renders us Praiſe-worthy in 
our Life, but makes our Renown ſurvive to all Poſterity. The Study of the ARTS 
and SCEENCES entertains Touth, rejoyceth 01d Age ; adorns Proſperity, and gives 
Refuge and Conſolation to Adverſity. 'Tis a Pleaſure in the Cloſer, a Companion in the 
Held, and a Fellow-Traveller in a Journey. ER” 

Since therefore ſo great Advantages and Emoluments are propoſed to Perſons ftudiods 
in Learning ; how laudable woxld it be for the Nobility and Gentry to employ their 
chief Study therein. | 
" tre 
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Are we covetous of Riches? [Learning brought waft Riches to Ariſtotle , Cicero ; 
A Virgil, Horace, Seneca , and divers others. Hunt we after Honour? Learning 
hath promoted innumerable many Perſons to high Dignities. Defire we Recrca- 
tion? How many Pleaſures doth Learning” afford. Seek we Glory and Renown? 
Learming ſooner purchaſes Immortal Praife , than the deſperate Atchicyments of 
War. Are we for Health, Activity, and Strength of Body? 'Tis Learning that ſbews 
us how to gain and preſerve them. 

Now ſeeing it is ſo manifeſt, that Nature hath nothing more advantagious , more de- 
\ - | lightful and excellent than the Arts and Sciences, which are by the Induftrions ſo eaſily 
F _ © attained unto, I have attempted ( for the: Publick Good) the Printing an EN CY- 
th > = CLOPEDY of the Arts and Sciences in our Native Tongue , to wit, an Abridgment 
thereof. | | 

T -"* Diviſion of the Arts by the Ancients, were into Seven Libcral , and as many 
Servile. 

E : | T be Liberal were Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, Mulick, Arithmetick, Geometry, 

Y: and Aſtronomy ; all which are briefly comprehended, together with their ſeveral Subjefts 

| contained in this Diſtick. 1 - . 


WM Gram. Joquirur, Dia. vera docet, Rhet. verbacolorat, 
Muſ. cam, Ar. numerat, Geo. ponderart, Aſt. colt Aſtra. 


The Seven Servile Arts were known by their ſeveral Profeſſors, viz. the Agriculture, the 
| Hunr{@fin,#he Military Perſon, the Navigator, the Chirurgeon, the Weaver, aud 
{that ſohof Artificer which the [Latins called Faber, who according to the Material he 

TY Worked an td denominated ; as Faber Lignarius, the Carpenter ; Faber Ferrarius, the 
Smirh#7d the like. And both the Liberal and Servile 'iare all enumerated together 1 


- 


another, yet More compendious and comprehenſive Diſtick. . 


 Lingua Tropus Ratio, Numerus, Tonus Angulus Aſtram, 
Rus, Nemus, Arma, Raris vulnera, lana Faber. 


TIER OOTY OE yr a 
w _—_ 
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But in regard this Diviſion is not large enough to comprehend all the Parts of Knowledge 
reduceable to a Syltemarical Method, 'tis thought neceſſary to widen the ſaid DivifGon 
E | - into a more Ample Sphere, which might be divided into Moral, Prudential,  Mathe- 

| martical, Liberal and Mechanical Arts. But left by this Diſtinftion many of them ſhould in- 
| terfere one upon the other,it is judged meft proper,and ſufficiently Methodical to treat of then: 
| apart, and that according to the Method as they are encircled about the firſt and general 
Table of the Work. 

Nor will it be deemed unneceſſary if T here give you a Summary of the ſaid Work. 

G PHILOSOPHY, according to the general Acceptation, is the Study of Wiſdom, 
= |. comprehending the Knowledge of all Things both Human and Divine, as well as of the 
I Cauſes whence they are derived, eſpecially as it is now found Methodized in the ſeveral 
Syſtems of the Arts and Sciences. 

Now Science is nothing but a comprehenſion of Definitions, Diviſions, and Examples, 
ſutable to the Natural uſe, by which the ſaid Science, and all its Parts and Parcels, are 
Illuftrated,and Explained. . 

| a Some of the ſaid Liberal Arts are General, and ſome Spectal. 

Thoſe are called General,and Common, which have reference to all things in General, 

and are aptly extended through all the Parts of Knowledge,or Wiſdom ; for Men may either 

F ſpeak Purely and Simply, or Ornate and Elegant, and Diſpute of all things. Thus they 

| are the Inſtruments of Philoſophy, and are thence properly called Organical , for that 

they appertain totally to Speech and Reaſon; and therefore they are likewiſe called by 
many Logical. 

Some of the-Generad Arts are concerned in Speech, and others in Reaſon. 


of 
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Of the Firft , ſome in pure and, congruous Speech , as Grammar; vr others in Or-. 
nate and Eloquent Diſcourſe , and either Free and in Proſe, as R HETORTCK and 
ORATORY; or tyed and reduced to certain Meaſures, as POETRY: That 
which hath regard to Reaſon, is LOGICK. 

The Special , or Particular Arts ( which are alſo part of Philoſophy ) are diſtinguiſhed 
and differenced by their Subjedts , that is to ſay, thoſe relating to the Nature of Things , 
or to Life and good Manners. | , 

Nature is Corporeal, or Incorporeal. Now the Mathematicks, and Natural Phi- 
loſophy, Treats of the Corpoxeal Nature of all Things ; forthe Mathematicks Con- 
template and conſider the Quantities of things , and Philoſophy the Quali- 
ICS, | | | 
Quancity 7s either of Number, about which AR ITHMETICK is im- 
ployed: Or Magnitude and Meaſure, whereof GEOMETR Y Treats, on which 
depend ſeveral Parts or Branches of the Mathemaricks ; among ft which are SUR V E Y- 
ING, andGAUGING. t 
The Senſe of Seeing Creates OP TICKS, DIOPTRICKS, CATOP- 

TRICKS, PERSPECTIVE, and POUR TRAITURE, which compre- 
hends DR AWING, PAINTING, GR AVING, and ETCHING. Ard 
the Senſe of Hearing is bufied about M USICK. 

The Natural Body of Philoſophy is either Simple, or Compound ; Siraple , whereof 
 theNatural Hiſtory of the World Treats, which is either Umiyerſal, and is Termed 
COSMOGRAPHY , being the Deſcription of the World ; or Special, and that 
again either Celeſtial, Treating about the Heavens, Sun , Moon , ard Stars, which is 
Appropriateto ASTRONOMY, on which depends DY ALLING, with its In- 
fluences , towit, ASTROLOGY; or Elementary , concerning the"'Blements in 
General , which is calledS T EC HIOLOGICKS; or in Particular, as of Fire 
calledPTROGRAPHY, andof Water called H YDOGR AP HY, aponwhich 
depends N AV IGATION. Of all the Exrth, as GEOGRAPHY or of ſe- 
veral Countries and Regions, as CHOROGRAPHY, or of particular places,as 
Mountains , Valleys, Towns, andthe like, which is called TOPOGRAPHY. 

Natural Bodies compounded are partly Inanimate, and Brute ; and partly Inanimate 
and endxed with Lite. Again Inanimate Narures are either engendred , and bred in the 
Air , about which the Art therein concerned, is called Metcorologick ; or in the Earth , 
as Minerals, whence the Art that Treats thereof is called Metallick. 

The Knowledge of Animate, or Rational living Things comprehends the Hiſtory of 
Plants, and Animals, whence followeth the Art of MEDICINE. 

There are two principal kind of Plants, viz. Herbs and Trees; the Cultivation where- 
of belongs to AGRICULTURE, which doth Expatiate it ſelf into divers Par. 
ticulars, chiefly tending to Food and Rayment; as by Cultivating the Earth, Breed- 
ing Cattle, 6c. | 

Animals are either rational, as Man; *or Irrational, as Beaſts. The Deſcription of 
Beaſts belongs Generally to LOO GRAPHY, wnder which are Comprehended 
ICHTHYOGRAPHY, or the Deſcription of Filkh;, OR NIT HOGRAPHY, 
or the way of Keeping Fowl; and CTENOTROPHY, or Paſtoral. And under 
this Head of ZOOGRAPH Y, may be comprehended the Ares of HAW KING, 
HUNTING, FISHING, andFOW LING. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, teacheth the propriety of Man, and conſequently 
ANATOMY and MEDIGINE follows after , as to the Dicaſes and their 
Cures. : | | 

Moreover, MET APHISICKS Treat of the Stumple ; and Incorvoreal 
Natures and Things which are Intelligent,as Angels, Spirits, and Human Souls. 
As to the Manners and Life of Men, one is Human and Temporal ; the other 


Spriritual and Divine: 
" 


The 
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The Doctrin that Teacheth the Moral Vertues of Human Life, hath been by the 
Antient Greeks called ET H I CA, and by the Latins MOR AL PHIL OSPHY; 
(the ſame Cicero expreſſeth better by the Name of Offices) of which there are two kinds, 
one in Adininiſiration of Houſhold Afﬀairs, called OECONOMICKS,; the 
other in that part of the Common-Wealth, called POLITICKS.; to whichis to 
be referred JURISPRUDENCE, orCIVIL LAW, ard likeviſe 
HISTORY, both Prophane 2nd Eccleſiaſtical, whence prcceed's CHRONOLOGY. 

ETHICKS contain General Theorems and Propoſitions; Juriſprudence, 
more ſpecial. | 

To this part of Life and Manners belongs ARCHITECTURE, both Civil, 
as the Building of Houſes, &c. and Military, as FORTIFICATION, ahbo 
TACTICKS o WAR; with the Diſtinctions, as Rewards of Honour, which is 
HERALDRY. 

And whereas this Work is deſigned for the Accomodation of the Nobility and Gen- 
try, its thought convenient to make an enlargment of thoſe Arts, Peculiarly Appro- 
priate to their Diverſion, to wit, Field-Sports, as: Horſmanſhip, Hawking, Hunung, 
Fiſhing, and Fowling, with ſo much of Agriculture as befits the Cualification of a Gen- 
tleman to znderſtand; In which ſaid Arts, great care has been taken to make them more 
correft and perfef, (according. to the -Pralick Part now uſed in this our refined Ape,) as 
doth appear by the Work it ſelf, which is Illuftrated with great Variety of uſeful Cop- 
per Places; as alſo Traps, Engines, Nets, G&c. for the better Explanation thereof, and 
the taking Beaſts, Fow], Fiſh, 6c. the like never performed by any. 

. But for the Satisfying the Curious, tis thought Convenient to give ſome Account of the 
Building up of this elaborate Work, which hath taken up my whole time for theſe Seven 
Tears paſt, and not without great Expences, as well to Deligners and Engravers, for 
the Sculptures, as to Authors, Printers, &c. 

IWhen firſt myT houghts were for the undertaking thisDefign,T conſulted divers Eminent and 
knowing Perſons, not only as to the firſt parts of the Arts and Sciences; but chiefly to the Se- 
cond,wbich relates to Field-Sports,8&c.to which ourNobility and Gentry are moſt addifted; 
And all approved thereof ſo well, that they gave me great Encouragement, to proſecute my In. 
tentions ; freely Contributing their ſeveral Aſſiſtances, giving direftions what Meaſures 
to take, what Authors to make uſe of, and what Perſons to addreſs ,- that were eſteem- 
ed Proficients in ſuch and ſuch things. 

As to the firſt part, Relating to the Arts and Sciences, ſome French Authors were by 
their Advice Tranſlated by Approved Scholars, and in particular a Syſtem, or Compen- 
dium thereof ; which in a Brief and clear Method, Treats of the Do&trin and General 
Parts of each Art, with ELIPTICAL TABLES, Comprehending a Summary, 
and General Diviſion thereof , Wrote by the Famous and Learned Le Sicur de Savigne , 
and Publiſhed by Monſieur Bergeron, Advocate of Parhament , for the Accommodati- 
on of the French Gentry. But by reaſon the ſaid Book comprehended not all the Arts 
here Treated of , and that ſome were too ſhort ; Their Advice was to Inſert thoſe that were 
omitted, and to Enlarge thoſe that were too ſbort , and that by thoſe that were well Experi- 
enced therein, whoſe Advice 1 have in all reſpeits followed. 

GRAMMAR, RHETORICK and LOGIC K, were Tranſlated from the 
ſaid Author , with Enlargements by Mr. Edward Philips , who followed their DireAi- 
ons; THEOLOGY, ME TAPHISICKS, and PHILOSOPHY, both Me- 
ral and Natural, were done by Dr. Thomas Sault; ARITHMETICK, and GEOME- 
TR Y were Tranſlated from the ſaid Author, with ſome Additions from Galtrichiy , by 
the Advice and Direfions of the Right Honourable Roger Earl of Caſtlemain ; ro which 
the Praflickpartsof SURVEYING andG AUGING were added by an Expe- 
rienced Mathematician. COSMOGRAPH Y,aud ASTRONOMY were 7 ranſla- 
ted from the ſaid Author, and Galtrichyj , by the Dirediions of the Earl of Caftlemain; 
GEOGRAPHY alſo Tranſlated from the ſaid Author, and Galtrichiyy ; with Enlarg- 


ments 
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ments from Varenius his Coſmography , and Sanſons Geography ; NAVIGA- 
TION was taken from the ſaid Varenius,, and ſome Modern Authors of Efteem; and 
Digeſted into a Body by an expert Navigator, whoſe Name I am obliged to Conceal, 
HISTORY and CHRONOLOGY were Tranſlated from the ſaid French Author ; 
with Enlargments taken from Eminent Authors , by. a Student at Oxtord ; DY A L- 
LING was a Tranſlation from Galtrichij, by the ſaid Mr. Plullips; A R C H 1- 
TECTU R Ewas Compoſed by Sir Henry Hoberc of Blickling iz Nortolk; W AR 
and FOR TIFICATI ON were Writ by Mr. George Leſlie, and approved by ſeve- 
ral Knowing and Experienced perſons, both here and beyond Seas ; Muſick was Tranſla- 
ted from the ſaid Author , with Enlargements made by a Perſon of Honour, OP TICKS 
and PERSPECTIVE were Tranſlated from the ſaid Author , and Galtrichi ; 
POURTRAITURE, and PAINTING weretaken from a Manuſcript , re- 
commended to me by Sir Peter Lely z ad HERALDRY I Compoſed , being an A- 
bridgment of the Body thereof. : | 
Thus in brief, I have given a Candid Account of the Building of the firft Part. The 
Second Part was gained with far more Difficulty,by reaſon of the many groſs Exrors commit- 
zed in-all, Books ; who for the Generality, follcw the Footſteps of one another , withcut en- 
deauouring the Corrections in any particular. | Es 
My firſt Foundation of this Second Part , was a Tranſlation from a French Author , 
Entituled Le Ruiſes Innocent ; being recommended as the beſt of that Subjeft , extant 
in any Language ; This Book being Tranſlated, my next Buſineſs was to Colle all 
our Engliſh Authors of the ſaid SubjeAs, worth the _—_—— , as Turbervile, Mark- 
ham, and others , ( although fluft up with more Errors than Truths, ) and Methodically 
Digeſted the whole into one entire Body ; Next followed my Laborious Task, to get them 
Superviſed , and Refified by ſuch Sports-Men as were approved Excellent ; which tookme 
up above four Tears , as being Conftrained to Conſult ſo many ; for ſome I found Expert in 
fome partof HAWKING, and Deficient in the reſt that their Genius was not 
Addifted unto , as ſome for Short-winged Hawks, as the Golhawk , &c. not regarding 
Long-winged ones, as the Gcrtalcon, Falcon , &c. which to others were inthe higheſt 
Eſteem ; others were good HUN TSMEN for the Chaſe of the Fox , as being their 
chief delight , but indifferent for the Hare ; whilſt others delighted therein more, than in 
that of the Fox ; and others were principally for the Stag and Buck; otl. ers were good int 
ſome particulars in each Art,as ſome for the Setting-Dog and Partridge; others for Train- 
ing up, and making Dogs for the Gun, and Setting ; others for Shooting Flying ; 
others for knowing the Haunts of Beaſts of Chaſe, and Fowl; and how to take them 
by Traps, Snares, Engines , Baits, &c. ſome again Boaſted themſelves great Sport(- 
men zn the whole , having ſome Notions and Smatches in common things, talking a great 
deal to no purpoſe ; And for FISHINGandAGRICULCTUR E, I met withthe 
like Difficulties, eſpecially in the latter, ſome. being expert in Flowers , others in Scedg 
and Plants, others in Raiſing, Grafting and Inoculating Trees, and others for the 
Improvement of Grounds ; 7 that I was forced to makes uſe of (- for. the Generality) as ma- 
ny Perſons as I had Subjes to Treat upon ; and for many,had the Aſſiſtance of two or three + 
nor was it without great Difficulty, to get many of them to impart their Knowledge unto me, 
as unwilling to make it publick.; neither did I rely upon that which I received from one 
but ſhewed it to others, alſo expert therein, who oft made Corrections and Enlargements; 
fo that I preſume in Modeſty to ſay, it is a Work Worthy the Acceptance of any Gentle- 
man, as not being too long to weary the Reader with Tedious Diſeomſes ; Thus obſerving 
the humour of our Age, which is for Multum in parvo, makes me hope. it will meet 
with a favourable Receptions 
In all theſe Trafts of the ſecond Part, there is only twothat were done by Particular 
Perſons, the one is HORSMAN-SHIP writ by John Curs of Childerley #z Cam- 
bridg-ſhire Eſquire, a Perſon of approved knowledge in all things relating to the ſaid 
Subje; and the other of HAWKING, _—_ was compoſed by the aſſiſtance of Sir 
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Ralph Dutton of Sherborn iz Gloceſter-ſhire, and George Ruſſel of Abbors- 
Aſton iz Buckingham-ſhire, Eſquire, Sergeant of his Majeſty's Hawks, both Jowg ex- 
perienced Falconers ; and I doubt not but that they are ſo well performed that they will give 
general $atisfaftion. The other Treatiſes went through ſo many hands, that it were tedious 
to repeat their Names. A 

Nor do I doubt, bat that the Nobility and Gentry wil! reap Advantage by this 
Work; for by this means they are furniſbed with what is efleemed ſufficient for the true 
Knowledge thereof, in a pure and clear Method, and are freed from the great charge and ' 
trouble in gathering together many Volumes, and thoſe perhaps after a Confuſion of their 
Opinions in Mcthod, or otherwiſe, not profitably uſeful unto them. 
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Treated of in ths WORK. 


In the Firſt Parr. 
Folio. * Folio. 
RAMMAR, ; Geography, 104. 
Rhetorick, 6 Navigation, | 127 
I ogick, g Dyalling, 148 
Theology, 11 Architecture, 157 
Mectaphy licks, : 15 = 165 
Mora 2.4. ortification, _ 170 
IRSROpHy, 3X tural 33 Mulick, I90 
Arithmetick, 45 Chronology, 193 
CGcometry, 55 Hiſtory, 201 
Surveying, 60 Opticks, = 205 
Gauging, 77 Perſpective, 211 
Coſmography, and % Drawing, and Painting, 2 & 
Aſtronomy c Heraldry, 230 
Aſtrology _ 
In the Second Part. 
Folio, F olio. 
[Joremantip, : Fiſhing, -— 19%: 
Hawking, 27 Agriculture, 207 
Hunting, 67 Cock: ging, 277 
Fowling, 119 | 


The Drviſs on of the aboveſaid Arts and Sciences as to their Part doth 
appear in the Eliptical T ables at the beginning of each Art: 
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PART L 
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RAMMAR is the Art of well 
Speaking, whether in Proſodie or 
Orthography ; that is, in true Pro- 
nuntiation or Writing, and con- 
ſiſts of two Parts, Etymology and 
Syntax. | 

Etymology 1s the firſt part of Grammar, decla- 
ring the proprietics of Letters, Sylables, and 

Words. 

A Letter is one Indiviſible ſound in a Syllable, 


| The Alphabet conſiſts of theſe following Let 


- Fers, A,B, C, D, E, F,G, H, [, K,L,M,N,O,P, , R 


ST,V,W,X,Y,Z; and all theſe Letters are writ- 
ren in greater or Jefſer Charaers; and with the 
greater are penerally begun all proper Names, 
every Sentence after a full Period, and each ſeye- 
ral Yerſe in _—_ 

. A SyMable is that which expreſſeth- one entire 
ſound in a word, and conſiſts either of one Yowe! 
only;or of Yowels joyned one with another, or of 


whereof there are two kinds, Yowels and Conſo- 19 Yowels and Conſonants together,as Simple, Double, 


nants. | 

A Vowel is a Letter, which ſimply of it ſelf 
makes an entire ſound ; and amongſt the A4/pha- 
bet of Letters there are theſe five Yowels, a, e, t, 
0, u(as to y it is Greek.) Our of theſe Yowels 
variouſly diſpoſed, are compoſed five Dipthongs, 
ViZ.e,au, e,ci, eu; beſides Tripthongs compoſed of 
three Yowels joyned together, as ea. 

The reſt are Conſonants, whereof eight are 


Triple, Quadruple, and Quintuple. 

A joyning togerher of two Yowels is called a 
Dipthong, as. @, at, ei, we, 0i, ou, and of three a 
Tripthong; but this is never known in Latin, but 
ſometimes in French, as aou, eau, jan, jeu. 

A Sy/able is either long , and then it is thus 
marked —; or ſhorr, which is thus marked v; or 
Common. | 

A Word conſiſts of one or more Syllables, and 


called Mutes, viz, b,c, d,g,k,p, q, t; the other 22 admits of Accent, Apoſtrophus, and Notation. 


ſeven are Semi-vowels, viz. f,l,m,n,r, /, x, 2. 
A'iConſoxant is a Letter , which can't make an 


entire ſound of it ſelf , but requires thereto rhe 


alliſtance of a Yowel. | 

Of the Semi-vowels, ſome are called Liquids, 
as 1,m, un, r; and ſome Solids, as [, x, 2. 

The Ltquids are fo called, not as being never 
ſolid ; but becauſe they are ſometimes liquified, 
and as it were difolved) in thur ſounds. 

S is a Letter that hath its proper power. 

The Solids are thoſe which are never liquified, 
as F, and alſo F and Y, which oft-rimes become 
Conſonants when they are ſet before other Yow- 
els in the ſame Syllable , as in Fung wvoluntas, 
Sc. | | 

The Mutes are ſo called, becauſe they begin by 
their own power, and have the. ſound of the 
Yowel after them, of which ſome are pronounced 
mere oper and from the Teeth, as 7 and D; 


others from the Palate as X and Q.; and ſome 40 


more cloſe and from the Lips,as B and P. #7 is 
not properly a Letter, but a Note of Aſpiration 
before a Yowel, only ſometimes amongit” the 
Poets it obtains the power of a Conſonant - and it 
never comes before a Conſonant,but 'always, before 
one of the five Yewels and 7; as in Habeo, Habes, 
Hiatus, Foro, Flumus, Hydra; — 


Accent is the harmony of Language,and is other- 
wiſe- called Tone, being either Acute, markt thus! ; 
or Graye or Mean, and marked rhus *. | 

Apoſtrophus is a cutting off of any of the five 
Vowels, eſpecially of the four firſt , as a, e, z, o, 
when the following Word begins with a Yowel. 
This Apoſtrophus is ſeldom markt, in the Latin, 
bur only intimated by a quick paſſing from one 
Yowel to the other, and thar chiefly in Yer/e. 

Notation is that, by which the'Spectes or Figure 
of a Word is diſtinguiſhed. The Species de- 
notes, whether it be Primitive or Deriyative ; 
the Figure, whether Simple or Compound. 

Of Words there are two forts, fome with nun- 
ber, and ſome without Number. A Word with 
Number is that which conſiſts of two Numbers; 
Sintular and Plural; varying direQly or obliquely, 
_ that in Signification only, or in Significatron 
and 7Termination. ' 

A Word of Number is either Noun, or Verb, 

A Noun is a Word of Number with Gender; 
in which beſides the' two Numbers, Singalar 
and Plural, diſtinguiſht from each other by the 
difference of 7, erminatinn : there 15 to be conſi- 
dered the variety of Caſes, which are fix, viz. rhe 
Nominative , Genitizve, Dative, Aceuſative, Voca- 
tive, and Ablative; as _ of Genders, to _— 
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2 SE DARAMMAR 


the Maſculine belonging to rhe Male Sex , the 

Feminine to the Female, and the Neuter to nei- 
ther. 

- From the diflerence of Gender, a Nown is cal- 
led Subſtantive and Adjefive. The Subſtantive 
is commonly of one Gender , and ſometimes of 
two; but the Adjedive is of all three Genders. 
Moreover the Adjetive admits three Degrees of 
Compariſon, viz. Poſitive, Comparative , and Su- 


 perlative, and is ſpecially divided into Article 


and Pronouz. 

The Article Fc denotes the Maſculine Gender, 
FHzc the Feminine, and Hoc the Neuter. 

Pronouns are principally divided into Demox- 
ftrative , as Fzo, Tu, Sui,Gc. into Relative , as 
Qui, Qu5; and into Poſſeſhve, as Meus, Tuus, 
Suus. 

The Decley/ſons of Nouns in Latin are five, 
and cach diſtinguiſh: by their ſeveral Termina- 
nons. 

AMYerb is cither Finite or Infinite. A PYerb 


| Finit? is a Word varied by Conjuzation , Mood, 


Tenſe, Number , and Perſon. 

The Conjuzations arc four , differenced by 4, 
E lag, E /hort, and 7. 
» The Moods are three, Indicative, Imperative, 
and Potential. - 

Tenſe, or Time in Verbs , is generally Three- 
fold, Preſent, Preterit or Paſt, and Future or to 


prehended Znterjefions and Prepoſitions, which 
are uſed either in Compoſition, as Preduco ; or Ap- 
pofition, as In Urbem; belides thoſe inſeparable 
Particles Re and Dis, which being reckoned in 
the rank of Prepoſitions are never uſed but in 


. Compoſition, as Reſilio and Diſpoxo. 


A Conjunfion is a Word without Number , by 
which Parts of Speecharc joyned, and is cither 
Enmciative or Rationative. 

Emnunciative is when the Parts are aſcertained, 
being twofold , viz. Congregative and Segrega- 
7I1Ve. | 

Conzregative is that by which the Parts are ſig- 
nified to betrue together, whether Copu/ative or 
Connextve. 

Copulatzve is when the Parts ſeparately are ad- 


juſted one with another, as & etiam, &c. Con- 


nexive, or Conditional is when the Conſequent is 
joyned by a Condition of the Antecedent, as jj, 


20 wifi, Sc. 


* Segregative is when the Sexſes, as not true to- 
gether are ſeparated , - and is cither Dzſcretzve or 
Digunftive. 

Diſcretive is, when the Parts are ſeparated up- 
on aRational Account, as Although, nevertheleſs, 
however, &c. Dijunttive is, when the Parts are 
ſeparated by EffeR, in ſuch ſorr as more than one 
cannot be true, as Or , otherwiſe, &c. 

Ratzjocinative is, when one of the Parts is con- 


come. The Praterit is alſo Threefold, Imperfet 30 cluded by another, to wit , Rational or Cauſal. 


or /mperfeitly paſt (as the Vulgar Introduction to 
the Latin Grammar phraſeth it) Perfect or per- 
feitly paſt, and Pluſquam perfett , or more than 
Perfeilly paſt. | 

Number 1s common to a Yerb with a Noun, 
and equally divided into Singular and Plural. 

Each Number of the Yerb conſiſts of three 
Perſons , the firſt {ſpeaks of himſelf , the ſecond 
{peaking to another , and the third alſo ro ano- 


Rational is when a Reaſon proceeds, as They, 

wherefore, &c. * Cauſal, when a Reaſon is rendred 

CY as For, to the end that 2 becauſe that, 
IC. 

Next follows STNTALY, which is the Se- 
cond Part of Grammar , teaching the Conjundtio» 
or Aſſociation of Words one with another , as to 
Concord and mutual Propriety ; as of a Now 
with a Noun, in Number, Cafe and Gender ; of a 


ther : Hereupon a Yer, as to its figure, is diffte- 40 Noun with a Verb Perſonal , in Number and Per- 


rene'd into Perſonal or Imperſonal. 

A Verb Perſonal is that which is formed with 
all che-three Perſons throughout all the Moods and 
7enſes. 

A Yerb Imperſonal rans all along in the Third 


| Perſon Singular. 


A Verb Perſonal, as to its form, is divided into 
Adtive, Paſhue, or Neuter. 

A Yerb Adtive is that which ſignifies Action, 
as Amo, 1 love. 

A Yerb Paſſive is that which ſignificth Paſſion, 
as Amor, I am loved. 

A Yerb Neuter is that which ſignificth Being, 
as Sum, I am; Caleo, I am warm. 

A Verb Tafinitive hath three Gerunds, ending 
in Di, Do, and Dum; two Supines , the firlt in 
»m, and the latter in « ; and four Participles, two 
Adtive, and two Paſſrve. 

A Word without Number is that which con- 


rains in it {elf no ſignification of Number, as an 60 


Adverb and Conjundtion. 
 * An Adverbis a Word without Number, and is 
of Quantity and Quality, General or Special. 
Quantity Special isin Number, Time, and Place ; 
Ruality, in Similitude, Affirmation, Negation, Opta- 
tion, Appeliation, and Exhortatzon. 
Moreover. under the Word Adverb arc com- 


ſon; of an Adverband Prepoſition , with the re- 
{peftive Words which they attend upon. 

This Conjundion, or intercourſe of Words onc 
with another, is called by Grammarians, Oratio, or 
Speech , being either Simple or Compound , the 
Form whereof is cither coritinued or interrupted , 
which laſt is called Dialogue; and theſe two man- 
ners of Speech arc indifferently uſed both in Proſe 
and Verſe. 

Finally , A Great- part of Orthography conſiſts 
in the right diſtinguiſhing of Sextexces. 

The. three Notes of Diſtinction generally in 
uſe, but received from the Latins, are the Sub- 
diſtintion, the Middle-diftinition, and the Plenary 
or Full-diſtinition ; but known by their Greek A4p- 
pellations, viz. Comma, Colon, and Period. 

The Sub-diſtinftion, or Comma , is only a very 
ſhort Pauſe of Reſpiration or Breathing time ; 
and is expreſſed by this Note or Mark ( ). 

The Middle-diſtinttion, or Colon, is that which 
ſtops the Carier of a Sentence much about the 
Mid-way, 'leaving as much of the Senſe behind, 
as hath been already paſt over, and this is thus 
Marked (: ). | 

A Full-diſtin4ion,or Period, po pag which _ 
after the perfecting or finiſhing of a Sextexce, an 
iS Nackbdonly wath one ſingle Prick (. ). 


To 
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To theſe ſome add a SemiColon; which in- 
deed is much the ſame with a Co/ox, or at leaſt 
bur a ſinall diminiſhment thereof, only differently 


Marked, as thus (; ), 


oy 


iQ all other reſpects 'tis perfetly Adjetive. In 
like manner it may calily be made out , that in 
ſtead of four {ndeclinable parts, two might well 
enough ſerve the rurn ; for all that the Indeclina- 


There are alſo ſome other DiſtinQtions of ble. parthath todo, is to wait either on the Nown, 


Grammatica! Obſeryations in Sentences, as firlt, 


Interrogation, or Asking of a {2»e/tion, the Note 
whereof is thus(?). Secondly, Admiration , or 
maki 


a Wonder at a thing, the Note whereof 


or YVerb.That which attends the Nowr is only ſingle 
indeed, by the Name of Prepo/ition; that whichar 
tends on the Yerb;is divided into two Terms, Con- 


junttion and Adverb.The firſt leads a Sentence, or 


is thus (!). Thirdly, 7:9», or the Joyning of xo couples the Claſſes of Sentences,and{omerimes fin- 


two Sylables together for the making up of a 
Word, being one of them at the end of a Lzxe, 
and the other at the beginning of the Live fol- 
lowing; and this is thus Marked ( =). Fourth- 
ly, Parenthefts, which is the intercepting, or inter- 
cluding of one Se»texce with another; the ſaid 
intercepted Sex: cxce being fo entire of it ſelf, that 
it may be wholly taken away, . vvithour ſpoyling 
or doing any great prejudice to the reſt of that 
vyhich remains. | 

As to the Curioſity and Elegance of Langnage, 
ir depends not ſo much upon any Rule or Precept 
of Grammar, as upon the Wir: or Floridnetfs of 
him that Writes or Speaks. 


There is apparently in all Languages, one and 
the ſame reaſon for the Diſtinguiſhing of all ex- 
_ preſlive words in diſcourſe into ſeveral Claſſes , 
which Grammarians call parts of Speech; however 


gle words together; rhe other adds ſome Circum- 
ſtance or other to a Verb.according as it happens ; 
and for that which is called an 7terjef:on,it ſeems 
to be no other than a more than ordinary paſſio- 
nate adyerbial expreſiion; {o that in fine rhe Inde- 
clinable Particle might in my Opinion be well 
enough divided .into two parts, by whatſoever 
Term diſtinguiſhed , namely the Artendant on 
the Noun, and the Attendant on the Verb. Bur 


20 ſince doubtleſs there hath not been wanting all 


along ſomething of fineſs and ſubrilry ofArgument, 
{trong enough to prevail with the common Learn- 
cr , who takes all things upon truſt, in the main- 
renance of this Ofuple diviſion of parts , ler ir 
paſs, fince Cuſtom and received Opinion mult 
ſomcrimes obtain in, {pight. of Senſe ; yer {till 
there will be found remaining ſome abturdities 
ſo groſs and rank , that nothing could have fuffer- 
ed them fo long uncorrupted , bur the cafineſs of 


we find that every Lanzaage hath ſome or other 4, the World to be impoſed upon , of which 


propriety , peculiar to it {elf ; as the Greet hath 
more variety of 7exſes in the Verb, than the La- 
tin ; allo three Numbers both in the Nown 'and 
Verb, viz. Singular , Dual and Plural; fo like- 


wiſe the Z/ebrew, beſides the diflering Modes of 
Regimen in the Syntax ; but a Now is a Now ,' 


anda Verb a Verb as well in Hebrew , Caldee,and 
Syriac , asin Latin and Greek ; the Notion and 
[dea of them is the fame in all Idioms whatfo- 
ever. This diſtintion of parts of Speech | is 
the moſt Material part , and even the Foundati- 
on of Grammar ; whereftore making the Latin 
Tongue an Exemplar for all the reſt,it will not be 
from the purpoſe to examine how well our 
common Latin Grammarians acquit themſelves , 
when they divide. Specch into eight parts , vz. 
four of them Declinable, as Noun , Proncun , 
Verb and Participle, and four Indeclinable,as Ad- 
verb , Conjunttion, Prepofition , and Interjeftion, 
For the firſt four I will leaye to the confideratian 
of any Rational Man , who ſhall take the pains 
{criouſly to conſider the matter, whether the four 
might not very well have been reduced to two,for 
all the Pronouns ( except Ego and t#, which may 
be accounted each of them a fort of Hermaphre- 
dite, part Subſtantive, and+ part Adjettzve ) are 
palpable Adjettives both in their Nature, uſe,and 
Declination , as Meus Liber , my Book ; 1% Z0- 
»10,that Man : And. for the Participle , whereas 


rousRace of Nowns both Subſs 7144 we and Adjettive, 
the Participles are a. more peculiar fort 'of Ad- 
jedives , derived from, and depending upon their 
leveral Verbs. "Tis true that a Partzciple bach 
in it ſomething of the Nature of a Yerh; for'it 
is capable of Governing Caſes abſolutely inthe 
ſame manner as the Yerb it comes from; but 


the very principal of all is the raiſing of ſeven 
Genders out of Hic, dec, and Hoc , as it the 


Addition or O—_—_ of any three things,could 


produce a fourth : Nor is the Fallacy much leſs 
to make three Moods of one , by the Advantage 
of ſome Particle added,as Conjunition, Adverb, or 
the like. By this that hath been faid ir may beCol- 
leted,that more miſtakes haye been committed in 
our common, Grammatical Syſtems,than have been 


40 oblerved in the Syſtem of any other Art or Sci- 


exce whatſoever. It would be too teedious to 
make farther Inſtances, having already inſiſted 
upon the molt material, but waye them to {ome 
other opportunity , and proceed to that part of 
Grammar called Profodie. , 


PROSODIA > 
Here is alſo belongj 


to Grammar that 


50 vyhich is called Profodza , vvhich may alſo 


be reckoned an Introdudtion to Latin and Greek 
Poefie , becauſe ir direfts t5 the Knowledge and 
Compolition of Latin and Greek Yerſe, in order 
ro which it treats. firſt, of the quantity of Sy/la- 
bles , Secondly, of the various Denomination of 
Feet in Verſe $ Thirdly, of the Diſtinion and 
Names of Verſes , Fourthly , of the various Di- 
ſtintion of Poems; and'laftly- of the Artribures 


. of Yerfes, 
there generally proceeds from the Yerb anume- 60 


- of the Cuantity of Syllables. 


FAF Syllables fome are long, ſome ſhort, ſome 
': doubrful or common, tharis, cither long or 
ſhort \ax pleaſure. and Short Sy/lables a- 
mongft the. Latins arid Gyeets are known cight (e- 
yeral ways. Firſt, By Poftion, thar ty, "_—_ = 
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Conſonants, viz. a Mute and a Liquid, or a dou- 
ble Conſonant follow a Vowel. What Mutes and 
Liquids are hath been already treated of. Secon- 
Iv, By Diphthong ; a Diphthong is long among the 
Latins , except a Vowel follow ; bur among the 
Greeks it varies. _ , By Prepoſition, for 
rhe Prepoſitions a, de, e, di, dis, pro, and, ſe, are 
Long only in ſome few Exceptions, unle(s a Vowel! 
follow. Fourthly, By Derivation. Derivatives fol- 
low generally their Primitives. Fitthly, By Com- 
poſition, Compoſites follow the Rule of their Sim- 
ples. Sixthly, By Yowel before a Yowel, vvhich- 
in the ſame vyord is for the moſt part Short. Se- 
venthly, By Rules, as Diſſyllable preterperfett 
Tenſes are long except Scidi, Fidi, Tuli, Steti, De- 
dz. The Firſt Syllable of a double preterperfeft 
Teuſe is ſhort, as in Momordi, Fefelli, Pependi, To- 
zondi, The Firſt Syllable of a Diſſyllable Supine 
is Long, as in Satum, Cretum, Itum, Motum. The 
final Sy/lable in A of the Ablative Ciſe Singular of 
the Firſt Declen/ion, as Petra. The final Syllable 
in 0,of the Dative and Ablative Singular of the 
{econd Declenſion,as in Animo ; the final Syllable 
in / of the Nominative Plural, as in Anim; In 7s 
of the Dative and AblativePlural of the ſame De- 
clenſion as in Animis. The final in As of the Ac- 


 cuſative Plural of the firſt Declenfion, as in Menſas; 


of the Nominative Singular of acute Creſcents of 
the third Declen/ron, as in Bonitas. The final Sy/la- 
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two Pyrrhichius's, as Miſcrevs; Diiambus , con- 
ſiſting of rwo -/ambuws's , as Minoritis; Ditro- 
cheus, conſiſting of two Trochees, as Trinsere; 
Antispaſtus, conſiſting of an Tambick and a Tro- 
choe, as REpentiniis; Choriambus, conſiſting of a 
Trochee and an Jambes, as Solliciti ; Jonicus Mi- 
or, conſiſting 'of a Pyrrichius and Spondee , as 
Proptrantes ; Jonicus Major, conſiſting of Spondee 
and Pyrrichius , as Cliriſsimiis; Pears firſt con- 
ſiſting of Trochee and Pyrrichius , as Siſtine 
Pean ſecond, conſiſting of ambus and Pyrrichius, 
as imagine ; Peas third, conſiſting of Pyerichine 
and 7rochee, as inimitiis; Pear fourth , confiſt- 
of Pyrrichius and Jambus, as Regetminins. 


Theſe Feet are common to Greek and Latin 
Verle. 


Of the diſtinflion and' denomination of 
the ſeveral ſorts of LatinVerſe. 


| Be-- Verſes are variouſly denominated , ei- 
ther from the ſort of Feet, of which they 
are compoſed , from the rventor, or from 
the kind of Poem, to which they are moſt 
proper , and in which they are moſt uſed , and 
ſometimes from the Number of Fee? or Sy/lables 
whereof they conſiſt, as ambick or Trochaick 
Verſes, from the lambick's or Trochees of which 


ble in Es in moſt words arcall Long. The final 30 they are compoſed : Sapphic from Sappho, the 
__ of words in BC, D, and 7, are ever 


20rt. The final Sy/lab/ein Vs of moſt words is 
ſhort. The final Sy/Zable in ©, for the moſt part 
As long. Eigthly, By Examples and Authority of 
' the Antients ; thus the firſt and middlemoſt = 


#lcs of words are known by the frequent reading, 
and obſ{crvation of Authors,as Ma in Mater;Mu in 
Muſa; Noin Nobis; Pain pacis, Puin Pudor, &c. 
are Long. Ain Agua, Ein Equzs, Ma in Mater, 
O in Opus are Shorr. 


Of the ſeveral Feet in Latin Verſe. 


Rom Syllables of various guantity , various 
Feet ariſe, which are of two ſorts, viz. 
Simple , - and thoſe compounded of the Simple : 
The Simple Feet are either Diſſy/lable or Triſſylla- 
ble; the Diſilible a Spondee, confiſting of two 
long Syllables, as Regis; a Pyrrichius, conſiſting of 


firſt Inventreſs of that kind of Yerſe; Pindaric 
from Pindarus ; Heroic and Elegiac from Poems 
of that nature; Hexameter and Pentameter,from 
the number of the Feez, the firſt ſix, the other 
five; Hendecaſyllable , from the number of Syl- 


 lables, viz. Eleven. 


The moſt uſual forts of Latin Verſes are theſe 
that follow, The Hexameter , the Pentameter , 
Tambic , Sapphick , Adonic , Phaleucian and 4(- 


40 clepiade 


an 
The Hexameter is compoſed of ſix Feet , 


Daftyl and Spondee , only variouſly diſpoſed ar 
pleaſure ; bur in rhe fifth place of a Datty/, and 
in the ſixth a Spondee, as YVirgit; 


Incipe Menalios mecum mea Tibia Verſus. 


Yet not always, for ſometimes though, very 


rarely , a Spondee is found'in the fifth place ; as 


two ſhort, as Simis; a Trochee, conſiſting of 50 in Ovzd. 


one long and one ſhort, as arbor; an ambus, 
conſiſting of one ſhort and one long, as Meos; 
The Tri(ſyl/able are the Moleſſus, conſiſting of 
three long, as Predico; 7ribrachys, conſiſting of 
three thort, as infmiis; a Dathyl p conſiſting of 
one long and two {hort, as Carmini ; an Axa- 
pe/tus, conſiſting of rwo ſhort and one long, as 
Domini; Bacchizs, conſiſting of one ſhort and 
rwo long, as Quereli ; Antibachius,- conſiſting of 


Hanc decet ornari , teſtudine Cyllenea. 


This kind of Yerſe is alſo called F7eroic, as being 
commonly uſed in Poems of a Heroic Subject. 
The Pentameter is ſo called , as confiſting of 
five Feet, reckoning the two long Sy/ables in the 
middle and end , which put together, make a 
Spondee according to the common way of Scan- 
ning , as thus ; In the firſt place a Spondee, in 


rwo long and one ſhort , -as Mo6rtale; Amphi- 6g the ſecond a Dafy! , ſometimes a Spondee , or 


brachys, conſiſting of one long in the middle and 
rwo ſhort, w/z. the beginning and end, as Proter- 
Vis; +7 wquuay ph. conſiſting of one ſhort in 
the middle, and rwo long at the beginning and 
end, as Virgines. The Double or Compound Feet 
are Diſpondees , conſiſting of two Spondees , as 
Contirbabant; Proceleuſmaticus , conſiſting of 


in the firſt place a Datty/ , and in the {&- 


cond a Spondee , then a long Sy/able , in 


the third and fourth place Dafyls,and at the end a 
long Sy/lable ; bur in my mind it may be ſcan'd, 
in a more facil proper manner , with four 
Moloſſus Feet ,chus; In the firſt place a Spondee, 
in the ſecond a Chorjambus, ſometimes —_ : 

[2 


- 


8 ES.” 
/ The Aſclepiadean conſiſts of four Feet, a Spor- 


Or in the firſt place a Path, in the ſecond a Mo- 


loſſus, in the third a Dadtyl, and in the laſt a_Cho- 


riambus. An Example of the firſt is this fol- 
lowing, in Ovid. 


Nond ſigna dabunt exoriente Lyra. 
Of the Second, which is far more frequent in 
this, = - . . 

Vulgus amicitias Utilitate probat. 


This ſort of Verſe is ſeldom or never uſed 
alone, bur ſtill following an ZZexameter ; as, 


Ex ego non paucis quondam munitus amicis, 
- Dic flavit velis aura ſecunda meis. 
Fera nimboſo tumuerunt e@quora vento, - - 
In mediis lacera nave relinquor aquis. 


The Iambic , ſo called from the [ambic Foot, 20 Exegematic Poems are 


of which it chiefty conſiſts , is the moſt various 
of all other ſorts of Yerſe, being either Diameter, 


 7rimeter, or S2narie; bur the moſt uſual of all 


is the Senarie Jambic, conſiſting moſt of Jambic. 
Feer, but now and then a Spondee, or a Trochee : 
'The moſt Genuine is only compoſed of /ambic 


Feet ; as, 


Suis & ipſa Roma viribus rutt. 


Diameter is {eldom uſed, but with other Verſes ; 


but the 7rimeter is a ſtately ſort of Jambic; as, 


% 


O carminum dulces note, 
Quas ore pulchra melleo 
Fundis Lyreque ſuccinis. 


The Sapphic, fo called fromthe Greek Poetreſs 
Srppho, who firſt invented and uſed-it, conſiſts 


of five Feet, a Spondee in the firſt and ſecond 40 The Figures are uſually t 


place , a Datty! in the third , a Trechee in the 
tourth and fifth ; as, 


Nullus argento dolor eft avaris. 


The Adonic is a Verle conſiſting only of 
Datyl and Spondee, and is ſeldom or never uſed 
but with Sapphzcs, that is,after every third Vere ; 
as, | | 

Jam ſatis— — 

Grandinis miſit pater, & rubente 

Dextera ſacras jarulatus arces, 
Terruit urbem. 


The Phaleucian conſiſts as the Sapphic doth 
of five Feet, made up of eleven SyZables , and 
therefore is called as the Sapphic, alſo might be 
Hendecaſyllabum ; the Feet of the Phaleucian are 


in the firſt place a Spondee, in the ſecond a Da- 
ay!, inthe third, fourth and fifth a Trochee ; as, ,_ 


Paſer delicie mee puelle. 


at the end of two or three Feet, the 


- 


dee, a Choriambus, and two Daftyls ; as, 
Sublimi feriam Sydera vertice. 


This fort of Verſe and the Sapphic are very 
much uſed by ZZorace in his Odes, as.the Phaleu- 
cian by Catullus. 


Of the various diviſion of Poems. 


O.EMS are divided -jnto manifold kinds; 
but the moſt general diviſion of them is 
threefold, viz. into Dramatic, Examatic, and Mixt. 
. Dramatic Poems are ſo called from rhe.repre- 
ſentation of things acted or done, and are chiefly 


of two forts, Tragedy and Comedy; the- laſt 


treats of mean .and yulgar Actions, the firſt of 
more high and noble... + 
thoſe which are carried on 
by the Author in one entire contexture, without 
any interpoſition of Perſons. | 

Mixt are thoſe wherein ſometimes the Author 
ſpeaks , ſometimes other Perſons are brought in 
ſpeaking, ; 


Of the Attributes of Verſes. 


He Attributes of Verſes are chiefly four, 
Scanſion, Ceſura, Figura, and Permiſſto. 
Scan/ion is the meaſuring and adjuſting of a 
Verſe by its Feet. | 
Ceſura is the making of a ſhort Sy/able lon 
{t is call 


Pentimemeris; As, 
Peforibus inhians, ſpirantia conſulit exta. 


The other Fleptimemeris. 


and are particularly treated of in Syſtems of 
Rhetorick. 

Mixtion is the compoſition of ſeveral kinds of 
Verſes in the ſame Poem. The firſt Mixtzon is 
called Dicolon diſtrophon ; that is, of Hexameter 
and Pentameter together, as hath been noted in 
the deſcription of thoſe kind of Verſes. The next 
is Dzcolon Tetaſtrophon ; that is, when after three 
Verſes of the ſame kind a. fourth of another 


' > 50 kind follows, as inthe Sapphic and Adonic before 


noted : The laſt is 7ricolor 7: etraſtophon ; that is, 
when after four Verſes of three kinds a return is 
made to the ſame again ; as, 


Dianam tenere dicite Virgines,. 
Tntonſum pueri dicite Cinthium, 
Latonamque Supremo 
Dileftam peritus Jovi. 
Vos letam fluviis © memorum coma, 
Quecunque aut gelido prominet algido; 
Nigris aut Erymanthi, © 
Sytvuis aut viridis crags. 


he fame as in Froſe, 
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HETO RIC XK isthe Artof well ſpeak- 

ing; or Elegantly diſcourſing , being ac- 

cording to the Eliprical Table , divi- 
ded into two parts, Elocation and Pronuntia- 
tion ; To which tis thoughr not improper to prx- 
fix DIrvention and Diſpoſition , as beihg handled 
in ſeycral accurate” Syſtems 'of Rhetorick ; and 
therefore not wholly to be omitted here , be- 
fore we proceed to the two parts mentioned in 
the {rid Zable. TR. 

Invention is the Contriving, or bringing of 
matter tozcther , for the Compoſing of ' any Ar- 
gument , Diſcourſe , or Oration. The Topicks or 
Heads whence Arguments may be invemed are 
theſe following, Firſt , Dejinizzou or a Specch 
declaring what a thing is. Secondly , Di- 
wifoz or the Diſtribution of the martrer propound- 
ed into its parts. Thirdly , Notation or Etymo- 
logy ,” which 1s the iriterpretation of a word,ſhew- 
ing both its Original and Signification. Fourthly , 
Conjugation, Which ſhews either the various endings 
of words, or the derivation of ſcyeral words from 
one Primitive. Fifthly, Genus 1s that which com- 
prehends ſeveral things under it. Sixthly, Speczes, 
any of thoſe rhings that may be reſtored to their 
common Gen::;. © Seventhly, Similitude , or the 
comparing-of two or more things together. Eighth- 
ly, Difiniliicude, or the diſagreeing of two or 
more things in fome' particular. Ninthly, Contra- 
ries , or things which cannot b=th at the ſame 


time agree, with one and the ſame thing: Tenth- 


ly , Oppo/ites' or "things that can never agree. 
Eleventhly , Cempariſon , or the' comparing of 
one Thing with another. Twelfthly, Caſes,that 
is, ſuch things by which any thing 1s in any ſort 
product, being Fourfold; Eficient, Material, For- 
mal, and F7 i! Thirteenthly , Efeds, that is, 
things propounded by their Cauſes. Fourtcenth- 
ly; 4djunts, or Things that arc joyned to the 
thing”, 
recedents. or things which go before the thing or 
matter. Sixteenthly ', Con/eguents, that is,things 
which do neceſlarily follow after the thing or 
___ ——_—_ SST © 1 i. - 
Diſpe/1tion is the orderly placing of thoſe things 
which are Invented. ; hence reſults Diſcourſes 
or an Oration , the pargs whereof are com- 


monly reckoned theſe five ; Firſt, Exordium , 


by which the Orarer doth prepare the minds of 
the 4udtors for that which is to follow , by be- 
ſpeaking their favours \, by making them docible, 


\ or by beging their Attention. Secondly, Propo- 


ſition , in which the Orator doth briefly deliver the 
Sum of the whole matter of which he intends 
ro ſpeak. Thirdly , Narratios , in which a rcla- 


D-FE. 


tion is made of the matter or thing done. Fourth- 
ly, Confirmation,in which Arguments are broughr 
to proye the Propoſition, and if need be, to con- 
trary the Opinion of any Oppoſer. Fifthly,Pero- 
ration or Concluſion , in which the Orator uſeth 
ſuch Figures as are moſt proper to moye the Af- 
feions of the Auditors. 

Elocution is no other than the Ornament and 
Enrichment of Speech , which is alſo Twofold. , 


IO vjz. Trope and Figure. 


Trope 1s a part of Elecution, by which the Na- 
tural or proper Hignification of a word is changed 
into another. There are two ſorts of Trope, at 
leaſt a double Modification thereof ; viz. Cele 
as Metonymie and Tronie , and compound as Me- 
taphor in re{pe&t of a compariſon , and Synecdo- 
che in reſpet of Diſtribution. If a Trope be 
a little harſh, or far fetch't, it may be called Ca- 
tachrefis,or Abufion ; which if it be ſomewhat too 


20 ruff ro the Far, may be ſweetned and ſoftned by 


ſuch like excuſes, as the Latins call Premonitzons. 
If the Signification be raiſed , or carried on to a- 
ny excels , it is called Hyperbole ; If any ways 
multiplied and continued,an A4egorie. 

Metonymie is a Trope, by which a word firſt 
deſign'd to ſignifie pzoperly the cauſe of any rhing 
whatſoever is made uſe of to ſignifie the effect ; 
where that which is properly uſcd for the Subject, 
is transfer'd from its proper and natural Sjgnifi- 


30 cation , to ſignifie a Circumſtance , or contrarie- 


ty,where words deſigr'd to ſignifie Effects or Cir- 
cumſtances are converted to ſignific Cay/es and 
Subjefts | 

He reads Ovids works , that is a Metonymie 
of the efficient cauſe for the Effect. ; 

Mans life prolong 'd, mui? yield to crooked Age , 
that is , Age which maketh crooked ; this is a 
Metonymie of the Eflect, for the Eficient Cuuſe. 

My Friend I ſee hath got a chirping Cup ; that 


7, *or perſon propounded. Fitteenthly, Az- 40 is,as much Wine or ſtrong Drink as a large Cup 


will contain ; this is a Hetonymie of the Subject 
for the Adjunt. 

I yield much reverence to. your hoary Tairs ; 
that is, you who have hoary. Hairs ; this is a 
Metonymie of the Adjunit;for. the Subjef. 

Tronje is when ane contrary. is underſtood by 
another; that is. to. ſay, , when any word is made 
uſe of in a. Signification.,, contrary. to what it 
ought to be ; and therefore may otherwile be cal- 


50 led Simulation, or. Diſſmulation. 


Tou are a Man of your word i;deed; that is, a 
Faith-breaker. It is ſimple or continued , and 
hereunto may be referred Preterition, as a Species 
of Diſſimulation ; that is, when we make fem- 
blance of nor being willing , to ſay that which 

ne- 
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nevertheleſs we at laſt do-utter , as 

He was.a' wary Man , T might 'ſay covetous. 

Metaphor is, when one like_is underſtood by 
aorher , that-is , when one word of a proper 
Signification is made uſe of for another like it. 
It may otherwiſe be called Tranſlation , which'is 
as Comprehenſive as Similitude ; for there is no- 
thing in Nature whoſe Name and Appellation may 
not'be applied to ſome thing elſe. 

When Sprinz appears the wtry Heavens ſmile ; 
that is, /ook pleaſantly. 

Synecdoche, which we call Conception, and Tntel- 
lizence is , when a part is taken for the whole ; 
or on the contrary, the whole for a parr. | 

His happy Reign full forty Summers laff'd ; that 
is, forty. Tears. This is Synecdoche parts. | 

A Figure is another part of Elseution, by which 
chePhrate of Lavguage is advanc't fromr the ſim- 
ple and vulgar manner of ſpeaking ; for as. of 
words ſome are proper , ſome Tranflate; fo in 
Lavguage, and manner of Speech,” one Tort is fim- 
ple and yulgar , another Fizarative , that 'is to 
ſay, a little changed or altered from the common 
and Familiar way. | 

There arc two ſorts of Rhetorical Figure, on 
of Dijon , and rhe other of Sextexce. | 

Figure of Djion is that which renders Language 
ſweet and harmonious, by a rcſonancy of woids 
called number , which affe&ts the Far, with a 
certain delight, being a kind of pleafant Modal: 
tioa and Harmony of Speech made by a certain 
meaſure and quantity of Sy/7ables made therein, 
or by a pleaſing Repetition of words of the like 
found. "4 

The Obſervation of Sy/ables in Speech, is al- 
rogerher Poetical; and is either Rhy!hm, or Meetre ; 
Rhythm is made by the Obſervation of the ulti- 
mate Syl/ables of one, two, three, or tour , or 
more Verſes anſwering to each other in found : 
But Meetre or Verſe is the Obſcrvation of Feet , 
conſiſting of two, three, or more SyMables, ac- 
cording to their long or ſhorr. 

The Repetition of Sound is agreeable, as well 
to Proſe as Verſe , and may indifterently be u- 
ſed by Orator and Poet at pleaſure. This Repe- 
tition 1s either of the like ſound ; and that con- 
tinually in the ſame Sentence,as Epizeuxis ; or in 
divers Senrences., as Anadiplrfis and Gradation ; 
or ſeparately,and thar cither in a ſucceſſive order, 
as Anaphora , Epiſtrophe , and Symploce ; or pro- 
miſcuouſly as Epanalip/is and Epanodos ; or of an 
unlike ſound, as Paronomafia , and Poiipto- 
re. | | 
E9izeuxis is a Rhetorical Number, in which one 
- the ſame ſound is ſubſequently repeat- 
cd. | 

Time flies, Time flies , never to be recal- 
led. of | 

Anadiplofis is the ſame ending of one Sentence, 
as the beginning of the following. 

If why I take not leave ſhe ask , ask her again , 

YC, 

Gradation is the carrying on of any expreſlion, 
irom a lower to a higher Degree. 

Deſert begat. Admiration, Admiration Eſteem,E- 
Steem procured love it ſelf. 

Anaphora or Re/ation , is the Repetition of one 


. of the like ſound, ar the beginning 21d tiddle, 


RHETORICK. 6 


and'the fame ſound , at the beginning of ſeyeral 
Sentences, or. Members of a Sentence. | 
By Art of Sails , Oc. Seas are divided. 

By Art the Chariot runs, by Art Loves guided. 

Epiſtrophe or Converfion , is the contrary 'of 
Anaphora , that'is,a Repetition of the fame ſound, 
at the end of ſeveral Sentences, or Members of 
a Senrence. | 

What braver People than the Romans ; who 


1o more Renowned in Arms than the Romans : More 


Flourifhins *n Hrts and Etoquence than the Ro- 
mans? 
A_— and #yj/trophe joynet togerher, pro- 
duce the Figure Symploce or Complication. 
Fhe more he to bring his end about, the 
morehe failed tv bring Vs ends about. I 
 Epanilepfis is a Repetition of the {ane found, 
borh-ar itittint and end of Seytences. -& 
Great wits bis Attions \, as tis Fame wis Great. 
Epanattes ot Regreſfon is as it were'a Reflexioh 
or at the middk and End of a Sexterice, = 
The Printe defired above things to oblige the 
People. \ £4 F:{;? 7 Hi $7 


The People feared nothing more than to fpizafe 


the Prixce I ; I wu Ds 
Paronomaſia or Agndmhatios , 1$ an Allaſion 


-or Reſemblance of ont Wordro another ; ind ir 


is either of a Whole word”, or of a part chereof: 


30 Parniomaſia of | a Whote word is calted ni 
TA 


TER, 
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and, ſometimes is the fame thins with Rytbin 
a Verſe : Prrommaſra of a part of a Word is in 
certain SyZatJes; tot fornetirnes words reſealbte 
one another in the firſt and laſt 5 ables, lome- 
times in the midlemoſt and laſt Sy/ables. 
Polyptoten is comprehended under Agneminati- 


01, and is yulgarly calledTraduftion , by which - 


oit times the laſt caſe is changed , yet there re- 
mains ſome Similitude betwixt the words. 

Swords Claſh with Swords , and Shields againſt 
Shtelds do hit. | 

Fizare of Sentence is a Rhetorical Fizare, ex- 
tended and continued through a whole Sentence : 
It confiſts either in Logiſm, or Dialogiſm; Logiſm 
is when a Sentence is Figured without Co/ocntior , 


or Interchange of Diſcourſe; and of this there 


are ſeveral kinds,as Firſt Exclamation and Revoca- 
tion; and Secondly by Apoſtrophe and Proſopopea. 
Exclamation 1s an Elevation of the Voice, for the 
betrer heightning and amplifying of whart is cx- 
preſt , and conſiſts of ſeveral Aﬀetions, as Adme- 
ration , Optation , Deriſon , Indianation, Saluta- 
tion , Sc. To which may allo be referred Epipho- 
»ema and Licentia. | 

Epiphonema isa kind of Exclamation , which 
comes in voluntarily at the end of rhe Narration 
of any thing. 5 228, 

Such horrid things Ambition brings to paſs. 
Licence is a Fizure which pretends a kind of 


60 boldneſs , in ſpeaking that which ſeemed to have 


been deſigned to be concealed. 

Revocation is a calling back upon mature Delibe- 
ration, of ſomething that was ſpoken in heat 
and vehemence in the foregoing Sentence: To 
this Figure belongs Correton and Reticence. 

Epanorthefis or Correfion , is a Bridling , - of 
checking of our Speech , the grace whereof _ 
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fiſts in rhe ingemous , and fſubtile calling in of 
what was betorc ſpoken. As, 
Dy'd did 1 ſay, alas he did nat dyz. 

Ap2ſropehis or Reticence is the ſhortning , or 
Retrenching of a Sentence by abruptly breaking 
oft in the midſt of ſomething that ſeems dclign- 
cd to have been ſaid. 

Miny ſuch Injuries have Treceived; But if 1 


live. 


Communicatioa is a Deliberation, and C onfultati - 
04 with others, as in the following Figure with 
our (clves. 

Prolepfis is a Figure of S-ntence, by which we 
readily anſwer , as it were toa demand or Ob- 


jeion betore it is made: It is ſometimes called 


Occupation, and ſometimes Subjetion. 
Anſwer is in Permiſſion and Conceſſion. 
Permiſſion is when we 'give leave and power to 


Apoſtrophus or Averſion is a Diverſion , or 19 do any thing. As, 


turning away of ones Speech , or intended Ad- 
dreſs x one thing or Perſon to another. 
BeWitneſS O ye Heavens. 

Proſopopgea or Sermocination is a Figure of 
Sentence , by which on a ſuddain one turns from 
his former manner of Speech, and ſpeaks in the 
_ perſon of another ; and itis either imperic&, or 

perfet. Proſopopea is called imperfet, when the 
_ fiction of another Perſon ſpeaking is only intima- 


ted , that, is by recounting, or rehearſing what 20 


{ſuch or ſuch a one hath faid. As, 
IT am, ſaid he, of Noble Parentage. 

Perfect and plain Proſopopea is an abſolute re- 
preſenting of another Perſon, by our manner of 
Speech. 

Jove me begat, things both to come and paſt, and 
alſo preſent are by me reveal 'd. 

Dialogiſmus is ether in Interrogation,or Anſwer. 
Interrogation conſiſts in Deliberation and Occupa- 


Feollew your own defires, I envy not. 
Conceſſion ſeems to be an Approbation of a 
thing propoſed in ſuch fort, that as Permiſſon is 
in deeds, fo Conceſſion is in words and arguments - 
As when we grant that which he who ditpures a- 


 gainſt us, demands ro have granted. 


But we will grant that all you have ſaid is true. 
Prenunciation is another part. of Rhetorick, 
which expreſſeth Elocution , and utrers in Speech 
what was firſt conceived in the mind ; and con- 
ſiſts of rwo parts, Yoice and Geſture. Whereot 
che firſt preſents ir ſelf ro the Ear , and the {e- 
cond to the Szght : By which two Sexſes all 
Knowledge is apprehended. 

Vocal Pronunciation conſiſts much in the good- 
neſs of the Yozce, which is a principal thing to be 
defired , for the uttering and putting forth of 
Accent , and Tone of Speech , all which Figures of 
DiAion and Sentexce , and all the Aﬀetions and 


tion. Deliberation or Conſultation conſiſts in Ad- 39 Paſſons of the Mind , fo that the utterance may 

dubitation and Communication. 

Addubitation expreſſeth the Aﬀettion of a Man , 

in Doubr and Perplexity. As | 
What ſhall I do , or whither ſhall T fiy - 


be agreeable to the Subject ſpoken of. 
Geſture conliſts in Aftion , and the handſom dil- 
poſition of rhe Body, and all irs parts. 
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[ale or Logick is an Art of well diſputing 
| or reaſoning; and conſiſts of Two parts, 
Invention and Judgment. Invention is the 
firſt part, and ſerves for = raiſing up of Reaſons 
and Arguments. 

Argument is that which is deſigned for the bet- 
er declaring of any thing rhat is to be diſcourſt 
of, and is cither artificial or inartificial. 

Artificial takes upon it to' make our itſelf and 
its own nature, and is either Primary, or proced- 
ing from the Primary. 

The Primary is either ſimple or compared : The 
ſimple is Conſentaneous or Diſſentaneous. The Con- 
{entaneous conſents with the thing which it argues 
and declares, and is of four kinds, Cauſe, Effef, 
Subjef, and Adjunt. | 

Cauſe is an Argument whence proceeds ſome 
EffeR, and is alſo of four kinds, Fficient, Materi- 
al, Formal, ahd Final. .. 

Efficient is the cauſe by which any thing is ef- 
feed, and hath a three-fold diviſion, v/z. Firſt; 
Ik is cither Procreant, or Conſervant. Procreant 
is that which firſt effects - any thing, and Corfer- 
vant is that which maintains it in its-firſt State. 


Secondly, The Efficient cauſe is cither ſole, or: 
joyned with another. The ſole is that which doth- 
The - 


a thing- by its own .efhciency or power. 
Efficient joyned with another, -is either Principal 
or Subſervictit, and aſliſting-to the Principal. 
Thirdly, The Fficient cauſe is either of it (elf, 
or by. accident ; the Efficient per Je; or of it (elf, 
as that which ads by its own proper motion, -as 
by Council, by Nature, &e;- The' Efficient by-Ac- 


cident., is that which as by an externalmorion,” 


as Necelity ;, which is a force: upon the Effect; 
Fortune is allo a cauſe by accident; acting wirff: 
out" conſtraint upon its Efte. # -* © 

- Matter <45-a- cauke of -which a thing'is made. 


Form is that by which any thingis vyharir is; 


and is, either Affirmative or Negative. The 
Afirmative is either Relative or Adwverſe.Relative 
is a contrary Affirmative, whoſe eſſence is mutual; 
Adverſe is a contrary Affirmative whoſe eſſence is 


ſeparate. A contrary Negative is yyhere one thing 


contains a negation of the other , and is either 
Privative,or Contradifting;Privative is a contrary 
Negative, where one is the Habirude, the other the 
privation of the Habitude ; The Contradidon is 


ro the Contrary Negative, whete one affirms, the 


other totally denies the ſame. | 
Comparate is where one thing is compared with 
another,and is of two kinds, one in Quantity,and 
the other in Quality. | | 
The Compariſon of Quantity is by Mathems- 
ticians called Ratio,or Proportion; and ir is either c- 
qual, or unequal; equal Proportions are thoſe 
whereof there is one and the ſame quantity; une- 
qual are thoſe whoſe quantities are unequal, atid 


20 are either more or leſs unequal : the' more une- 


qual is that whofe: quantity exceeds, the leſs 
whoſe quantity comes ſhort. * 
Compariſon of (Quantity is that by which things 


are ſaid to be fo, and {o thar is to fay, like or 


unlike. Like are thoſe vyhereof there is one and 
the ſame quantity;unlike are thoſe whoſe quantities 
are-diyerl(e or different. 4. 

Arguments proceding fromthe primary are Con- 


jugation, Notation, Diſtribution, and. Definition; Con- 


30 jugation is the various mutation of Nowns by their 


diverſity of Caſes, 

Notation is the Interpretation of a Nounn , or 
name. - Diſtributzon is a diſtinQion of the "whole 
into parts, that is, by the Cauſes, Effedts, Sub- 
Jedts, or Adjuntsyf Of the ſecond-kind of diſtri- 
bution by EffeRs, is the diſtribution of the Genus 
into its Species, which is properly called Diviſzor: 
Genas*1s' the whole: of ſeveral” things alike in 
Eſſence or alike Eſſence of many things : Speties 


and. by which iris different from all other things. 40 is'a part of the Geras. 


The final cauſe is that from which any thing is 
made or done. i BEDS SES. 

The Efed is whatſoever iſſueth or ' proceeds 
from the cauſes: 'The Subjett is that to which a- 
ny thing is adjoyn'd : The: Adjandt-is that which 
is joynedro the*fubject: - | uf. Set 


Diſſentaneons is an Argument- which diſſents - 


and contradiats the thing' which is afgued or de- 
clared, and is- cither D#verfe.or Oppo —_— 
that which contradicts by : reaſor'albne; *Oppojire 
difſents both in' reaſor- and fact.: Oppoſtte'is/ either 


Diſparous or Contrray; Diſparous is'atn'Opp6lire'not * 
diftering-very muchas ro Singulars, that isrofay,” 
one from one, but plurally, or-one' from'many: 


Contrary is wherc one is abſolutely oppoſed to one, 


F * 


-Defrnitzot is that which properly declares what 
any thing is, and it is either Imperfect, or Perfeft:” 
Thar is propetly called Definition, this Deſcrip- 
tion; perkect Definition is a Definitiori compoſed of 
C auſes conſtituting the Eſſence,  . . . * 
Deſcription is a deſcription tompoled alſo. of o-_ 
ther Arguments. | © Fog A rmean 4 

Trartificial Argument is that which by it (lf 
and by its own force creates no belief bur as it bot-" 


50 rows its force of forme Artificial *Argumierit: This 


Argament 'is commonly called 4uthority, br Teſti- 
mony,\and 1s either 'Divine, or Humane ; . Divine as 
the Oricles of God; or Propheſies ; Humane is 
common; or proper ; Common as the written, or 
unwritten Law, famous Sentences, Proverbs or 
D Sayings 
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10. EIILOGICA 


Sayings of wiſe Poets, Philoſophers, and other re- 
nouned Perſons Teſtimony proper, as Obligation, 
Confeſſion, Queſtion, and Oath. 

Fudgment is the ſecond part of Logzck, and treats 
how to diſpoſe ments to judge by a certain 
Rule of diſpoſition; whence this part is called by 
one and the ſame ſignification Judgment and Diſ- 
poſition : Fudgment 1s either without Diſcourſe, as 
an Axiom, or Diſcurſve as a Sylogiſm and Me- 
thod. wo 
An Axiom is the diſpoſition of one Argument 
with another, by which it may be judged whe- 
ther a thing be or not; where we ought to con- 
ſider firſt the parts Antecedent and Conſequent ; 
Secondly the common Afﬀedtzons, and Proprieties 
of 4firmation and Negation, of Truth or Falſity ; 


and Thirdly the Species Simple or compound. 
An Axiom 1s affirmed if e C tive be aflir- 


med, and contrary wiſe denied if that be deni- 


The Propoſition is that by which the Conſequtent 
of the Queſtion is diſpoſed with the Argument. 
The Aſſumption is drawn from the 4 cg , 
The Conclufion compriſeth the parts of the Qe/?;- 
ox Which it concludes. 

A Syllogiſm is of two kinds, Simple and Com- 
kar e Simple is when the Conſequent parr 
of the Queſtion is put-in the Propoſetion ,” the 
Argument in the Aſſumption - And it is Aﬀer- 


10 mative when its parts are affirmed ; Negative 


when one of the Antecedent parts together with 
the Concluſion is denyed ; Ir is alſo General, thar 
is,when the Propoſition and the Aſſumption are Ge- 
neral. Special when. one of the two only arc 
General ; Proger when bath of the party are 
Proper, | 

F Simple Syllogiſm is either reſtrained in its 
parts, or entire ; A Sy/logiſm reſtrain'd is when 
the Argument is ſo adjuited to a particular ve- 


ed ; Alſo an Axiom is true when it is pronounced 20 ftio,that preceding one or the other part,and be- 


really as the thing is ; and falſe when on.the con- 
trary : A true Axiom is either neceſſary or con- 
tingent;A neceflary Axiom is always true and can 
never be falſc: An Impoſlibility on the contrary 
cannot be true. Moreover it is either Homozeneous, 
that is, when the parts are Eſſential amongſt them- 
ſelves; os Reciprocal, that is, when the Conſequent 
is affirmed, and verifyed of its Antecedent, nor 
only totally, and of ir ſelf, bur alſo reciprocally. 


An 4x:om is cither +5 cn or compound : An 30 


Axiom {1raple is compriſc 
from thence to make any Affirmation or Negation : 
An Axiom ſ\mple is General, Particular, or Pro- 
er. | 
: General is when a common Conſequent is ge- 
nerally attributed to a: common Autecedent. 
Particular is when a common Conſequent is 
particularly attributed to the Antecedent. 
Proper 1s when the Conſequent is Attributed to 
oy Proper Antecedent. 


—) A Compound Axiom hath manyScntences con- 


joyned, - of which the Copu/a is. not a Ferb bur 
Conjunttion: This compound Axtom is in reſpect 
of its Conjunction,cither Congregatzve, or Sepre- 
gative ; the Congregative being either Copulative 
or Conditional; the Segregative cither Diſcretive or 
Diſjunttive. 

An Axiom Copulative' is a compound Axiom 
whoſe Copula is a Conjunction Copulative ; An 
Axiom conditional is that whoſe 70 iS a Con- 
juniicn Conditional ; An Axiom. Diſcretive is that: 
whoſe Conjuntion'is Diſcretive. A DiſgunQive. is 
that whoſe Conjunitjon is Diſjuntive, and fo inall 
others of the like nature. 

Judgment Diſcurſive is when one Axiom is 
drawn from another, and is either Sylogiſm, or 
Method. : 

A Syilog;ſmis a Diſcurſive Judgment by which 
a Queſtion is ſo diſpoſed with the 4 thar 
the Antecedent being granted the Concluſion. muſt 


ing Affirmed of the 4ſumption it is {o much the 
better underſtood. 

A Syllogiſm entire is when the Propoſtion is 
General or Proper, and the Concluſion like to rhe 
Aatecedent, or the weaker part. , Of rhis there 
are two kinds; in the firſt the Argument 18 always 
Conſequent, and concludes only the Queſtion . 
nied; and it is firſt General, ſecond General, and 
firſt and ſecond Special. 

The ſecond kind of Sy/logiſm entire is whenthe 


under one word, {o as Argument is the Antecedent of the Propoſition, the 


Conſequent the Affirmative of the Aſſumption ; 
and it 1s Affirmative General, Negative General, 
Affirmative Special, Negative Special, 4famative 
Proper, and Negative Proper. | 

A Compound Syllogiſm is when all the Que/tion 
is one of the parts. of the - Propoſition aflirmed 
and compounded, and the Argymert is the other 


part. This Compound Syllogiſms is cither Conditi- 


c onal, or Diſjunttive. 


The Conditional Syllogzſm is that whereof the 
Propofition- is conditional, and-it is of rwo-kinds; 
The firſt kind takes back the Amrtecedent , and 
concludes the Conſequent : the ſecond. takes back. 
the Contradiftion of the Conſequent,, and con- 
cludes the Contradidtion of the Antecedent. 

A Diſgunttive Syllogiſm, is a Compound $Syl/a 
giſm whoſe Propofition is Diſjandtive, as allo its. 
kinds; The firſt Diunftive kind takes back the 
contradiction of the one and concludes the con- 


0 tradition of the other, 


Method is a, Judgment diſcurſive of divers FHo- 
mozeneous Axiams which are propoſed to be who- 
ly abſolutely preceding nature, more cvident., 
more clear and notorious. 

Method is twofold, the Method of Deftrine , 
and: the Method: of Prudence. 

The Method of Doftrine is/an artificialand: per- 
fe Method: taken: and deduced from general Pro- 
Po{rtians more clear and notorious: than nature to 


neceſſarily follow. Of a Syllogiſm we are firſt ro-90 thoſe thar are ſhort inthe knowledge thereof, 


1-5 the TE, next. the ſeveral Xzxds. 
* Antecedent of a Sylloziſm hath two. parts, 
Propoſition and Alwnption = | 4a 


and there concludes, whence it is the, Complexion, 
or the Conclufron, 


Method of Prudence: is a Natural , inartificial| 
and imperfet-Methodi; io: called. becauſe: it can 
hardly. be Goyerned hy: any. certain Ar?, bur is 
almolt totally managed: by: the Prudence: and 
Judgmeng. of: Man. 
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LOGF is the Dodtrine of the know- 
ledge of God and Divine- things, in or- 
der to his glory, and rhe eternal Salyari- 

on of the Soul of Man. 

[ have endeavorcd in the precedent Scheme or 
Table to make ule of ſuch a Method or ſhort Bo- 
dy of Diviaity as might be plain and eaſy, and 
yer comprehend rhat which is neceſſary. 

For this reaſon I have divided it into its Specu- 


LO GY. 


within us _ (unlike allthe reſt of the Creation) 
meets with no Adequate , portionat Obje& 
below the Moor; _ Ay Viokent Preſump- 
tion that it has ir true Objet ſomewhere elſe ; 
which can be'nothing but the Enjoyment of that 
God which Me it. Yer further, the very 
Checks of Conſcience, and thoſe natural inbred 
Notions we bring intothe World with us of Right 
and IWrong, of Virtue and Vice, of Rewards and 


lative and praflic part, that is, into Xnowfedge 10 Prniſoment, are very ſtrong and Pregnant Proofs 


and Prafics. 

The Knowledge is of what we are to believe 
and underſtand, and the Practice of what we are 
to do to obtain Everlaſting Life. 

The former of thele is contained in the ſeveral 
Symbols of the Creed ; the latter in the Deca- 
logue or Ten Commandments, which both together 
are, as it were an Epitome, or Sywopſis of what- 
everis contained in the ZZoly Scriptures, neceffary 
ro Salvation. 

This Divine Speculation conſiſts principally 
in a right knowledge and belief of theſe Three 
things, to wit, the Knowledge, 

1. Of the Eſſence of God. | 

2. Of the Faculties, aud Inmmortality of the Soul. 

3- Of the State after this Life. 

theſe threc are all taughr us in the Apoſtles 
Creed. 

The knowledge of Gods Effexce or Nature, 
may 1 
raining it, befaid ro be Two-fold, that is, cither 
what may be ſeen and perceived 'by the Light of 
Nature, or what we have by Divine Revelation. 

That which we have by the Light of Nature is 
from the conſideration oft his Works, both of Cre- 
ation and Providence. 

Gad 4/mighty is eafily perceived in his Works 
of Creation, whether we look upon rhe great, or 
the little World ; I mean, vyhether vve conſider 


2Q 


of a Deity. | 
And io far the very Heathens arrived to 
know that there was a God, ſupream?Power that 
ded and directed all things as it pleaſed ; and 
nce proceded their —_—— and Sacrificing to 
vyhatever they found did them good, or what 
they were afraid might do them hurt , as the 
Sun, Moon, Stars, all the Hoſt of Heaven. 
When I conſider how great a part - of Man- 
kind the Heathens have been, and (many of them) 
how entire in their Morals, me thinks I cannot 
with rhe bold Cenſurerz of the Age paſs a final 
Sentence of Damnation upon their immorral Souls; 
but, if it were poſlible, interpret St. Paws words 
in their favaur,where he tells us, That they havin 
not the-Law, are a Law unto themſelves. A 
though we are told there is no other name under 
Heaven by vyhich vve can be ſaved,-bur only by 
Feſus Chrift, yer, it may be, thoſe words are to 


of the Degrees and manner of at- 3© be underſtood of fuch as have had' Jeſus Chriſt 


ſufficiently propoſed to them ; for we Read, that 
what the Law ipeaks, it {peaks 'to thoſe that are 
under the Law. 

The other Branch of Gods works vvhereby he 
manifeſts himſegl zo our natural Reaſon, are thoſe 
of his Previdexee,which conſidered either 'in' its 
ordinary or extraordinary efedts and prodattions, 
is ſuch that Sexeca (though a Heathen) could nor 
believe that any Man was fo blind or ignorant as 


the S{rad{ure, Beanty, and Symmetry of the Vni- ,o not ta belicvea Deity ; his own vvords arc thele. 


verſe, or the Frame and Conſtirurion of our own 
Selves. When we look upon | this vaſt and Glo- 
rious Fabrick of the World, the beauty: and Va-' 
ricty of the Creaturs, the conſtant order of their 
Diſſolution, and re-production, their wonderful 
Harmony in the mutual ſupport and Preſervation 
of one another, we cannot chuſe but imagin thar 
all rhis is the Praduct of ſome Higher Power, than 
any we met with in the World; and: this is the 
firſt Notion of Gad, 1 

Again if we look into onr: owh Boſoms, we 
ſhall there meet wich ftrange deſires and Brea- 
rhings after Eternity., And after the Enjoyments, 
of al} Sorts of Pleaſures of-this World , we are 
ſtill yyeary and Niffatithed, having a Prencipte 


5 


ui dicit fe credere Deos non effe, mentitur ; He 
that ſaics thar he believes there are no Gods, dif- 
{embles or Les. | + 
Thus you ſee how by the light of Nature oly; 
Men underſtand, that - God js, and that he is to - 
be worſhiped. Bur for ever bleſſed be his holy 
Name, he hath not left us here, but hath piven 
us a more ſure word of Prophecy, the holy Scrip- 


tures, vyherein he hath revealed himſelf ro us; 


» and which is hero rhe moſt material, he hath 


confirmed the truth of them both by Pro- 
phecies and Miracles, fuch as forme of the Gentiles 
could never boaſt of, Miracles truly fo, and 
not feigned,like thoſe of the Byyprien Sorcerers and 
the Juglars of our days,that only ſeem to do _ 

he 
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The Ezyptians experienced ( but too truly) 
that their Plagues were real,and no The 
Children of Iſrael did paſs through the Red: Sea ; 
they did drink ofthe Warter,that came our of the 
Rock in the Wilderneſs and their Thirſt was quen- 
ched ; they. did cat of the Quails and Mamma and 
were fatished , and ſuſtained for forty years to- 
gether ; and the Miracles at the delivery of the 
Law on Meunt Sinai , deſerves mentioning , for 


EWHIEOLOEL 


Another thing we are aſſured of from the Re- 
velation of Gods Word, is that we have Souls di- 
ſtint from our Bodtes, immaterial ; rational and 
diſcurſive in reſpect of their Eſſence, and immor- 
tal and incorruptible in regard of their durarion ; 
and this is that wherein we arc faid to repre- 
ſent God Almighty , and to be Created after his 
Image. 

And to this Dofrine of the /mmortality of the 


we read that the Mount burnt with Fire, and 10 Sew, is alſo annexed and declared in Holy Wrir, 


thick* Darkneſs was round about it, and there 
was Thunder and Lightning , and the ſound of a 
7rumpet, Which ſounded lowder and lowder,and 
the Mount trembled ; and this was done not only 
in the ſight of the Elders of 1ſracl, bur in the 
preſence of all the People , who quaked and 
trembled thereat. | = 

To the Miracl?s we may add the Prophectes 


which we meet with in Holy Scriptures , ſome of 


that of a future State, Rewards and Puni/h- 
mEnts. £ 
Rewards of Everlaſting bliſs,and joy the good 
and yertuous , which are commonly ſhadowed 
ro us under the Notions of thoſe things we haye 
the greateſt eſteem for ; as Crowns , Treaſures 
which fade not away , Rivers of Pleaſures , 
C. | 
 Puniſhments ot endleſ(sWoe and Torment to the 


which were very particular , and circumſtantial. 29 Wicked and Ungodly , figured in Gods Word 


It was told 4braham that the Children of Tſrael 
ſhould be Strangers , and in Bondage in Zgypt 
400 years before , which Prophecy was fulfilled 
to a Day. The Prophecy about Foftah and Cyrus, 
named the very Men , and that of Danze/ of the 
four Monarchies was very remarkable, he had ſeen 
only two of them, for the Grecian and Roman 
were then unthought of. 

To theſe I might add the Prophecies concerning 
our Saviour , and how in every little circumſtance 
they were fulfilled , a proof which will admit of 
no Objection , and will ferve us to prove not on- 
ly That God is, and that his Revelation of him- 
ſelf in his Word is true, but will alſo confirm 
the Truth of Chriſtianity it ſelf. MY 

To what has been ſaid I might add , that the 
Word of God has never been oppoſed , or contra- 


by thoſe things that to Fleſh and Blood are moſt 
terrible and fulleſt of Horror,as Everlaſting Fire , 
the Lake which burns with Fire and Brimſtone , 
utter Darkneſs, &c. Of both which we may tru- 
ly ay, that they are ſuch as neither Eye hath 
Gen , nor Far heard, nor entred into the Hear: 
of Man to conceive, Let it ſuffice us then, thar 
there ſhall be a Reſurrefion of the Body , and a 


reunion of it to the Soulto receive its Reward ; 


» though the Manner and Circumſtances bortr of 


Rewards and Puniſhments be to us very obſcure 
and unknown. And thus much of Speculative 


Theology. 
Pradical Theology. 


| gy 7, heology, which is the other Branch 
of our Diviſion is that which contains our 
Duty to God and Mar ; and this we have briefly 
40 comprehended in the Decalogue, or Ten Command- 
ments , wherein we are always to obferve, that 
every Afirmattus Precept includes a Negative,and 
every Negative an Aftirmative. 'Thart is to ſay , 
where weare commanded to Honour our Fathers 
and Mothers, we are forbidden to diſhonour 
them ; where we are forbidden to Xi, we arc 
commanded to our. power to preſerve ; and fo of 


all the reſt. 


dicted by any , although | it be found to agree 
both as to 7ime, Place and Story, with many pro- 
phane Ziſtoriozraphers, 

Now the Truth of Gods Word confirms to us 
rhe truth of rhart Sacred Myſtery of the 7 rinity, 
or the Thrce Perſons in the Godhead, the Father , 
the So» , and the Zoly Ghoſt. The Father Created 
all things of nothing : The $2» Redeemed us from 
everlaſting Death , when we were loſt in Adams 
Diſobedience ; The Holy Ghoſt inſpires all God's 
Servants With his Grace, and comforts them in 
all their Troubles and Afflitions; as if all the But to _ with that part of our Duty, which 
Three Perſons in the 7rinity had ſuccefiively un- 50 doth immediately reſpe&t»God himſelf ; It con- 
dertaken the care of our Eternal Happineſs. ſiſts in our diligence and ſincerity in his Worſhip, 
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And yet-weare nor here to expect thoſe extra- 
ordinary and ſupernatural Influences of the holy 
Spirit , which the Prophets and Apoſtles had in 
ſpeaking with Tongues, they had never learn't , 
in Propheſying , caſting out'Devils, and working 
all forts of Miracles : Not that Gods hand is 
ſhortned , or that he is not able to do what he 
hath formerly done , bur for Reaſons beſt known 


to himſelf ( at which we can at the beſt but gueſs) 60 and Prayer. for thoſe Mercies and 


he hath left off this way of proceeding with us, 
and now. adays the Holy Ghoſt works only ( or 
for the moſt part )in the uſe of means. And 
this ſhews the Vanity of our Sefartes and Enthu- 
faaſts , who LE extraordinary Revelations , 


and is briefly laid down in the four Commandments 
of the firſt Table. 

The Subject Marter whereof may be reduced 
to thele main heads of Adoration , Prayer, and 
Praiſes. | 

Prayer for thoſe good things we ſtand in need 
of , and hope to receive from God Almighty , 
who is the giver of every good and perfect pitt ; 


Favours 


which he hath already. given us. 

Both theſe are either publick or private ; Pub- 
[ick- when we /joyn with- the Church ,' or any 
lawful publick Aſſembly of Chriſtians to make 
our requeſts 'known to God , or praiſe his holy 


when we all know that they are long ago ceaf*” ) Name for Mercies received ; Private when we do 
cd. | ' the ſame things alone, or in our Cloſets. A 
1 herc 
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THEO 


There is this only difference berween them, 
that our Publick petformances ſhould be more 


wary in Circumſtances, as forms ant gravity of - 


Words, decency, and reſpe& of Behaviour, arid 
this ſo the ſake of our Neighbour, that we give 
no occaſion of ſcandal; though after all it muſt 
be confeſt that *ris the integrity and ſoundneſs of 
the heart which God chiefly regards in both. 
Next our Duty towards God, follows * bur 


LOGY. t3 


to walk by. And becauſe Reformation and Obeds- 
ence are more deſcernible than our Faith-arid Re- 
pentance, which are only Acts of the Mind and Spz- 


rit, we muſt endeavour to fatisfie both our ſelves 


and the World of the truth of the latter, by the 
ſincetity of the former. - | 

For trial then of our Obedience, there are 
Three thirigs to be enquired into. * If it be willing 
and chearfu}; and not for fear or by conſtraint ; It 


Duty to May, that is, our Duty towards our 10 it be univerſal and not partial; and if ir be al- 


Selves and our Neighbours. 

Firſt of all, there are ſome Duties we owe our 
Selves, and theſe are all briefly comprehended in 
the vvorking out our own Salvation, which is 
the main bulineſs for which vye were at firſt cre- 
ated and came into this World. 

The means and [nuſtruments we are to make ule 
of herein are principally theſe Three, 

Paith in Feſus Chriſt. 

Repentance from dead works. 

Obedience, or newneſs of life. 

Faith is a free Grace beſtowed upon us by God 
Almighty,whereby we lay ſure hold on the Pro- 
miſes made ro Mankind,” through the Merits and 
Interceſſjon of Jeſus Chrift. 

' In which Definition we may obſerye in the firſt 
place, That this nom of Faith is not attainable by 
any human endeavours, bur is the meer volan- 
tary and free gift of God. And yer ſince he works 


ways growing and encreafing, dayly getting new 
Adv tw Ornaments. F Theſe Lo the infal- 
lible Marks of a good Min and a good Chri/t:: 
an, and the only aſſurance we cafi have'of 'Hea- 
ven and Happineſs, whiſt we ate in this World. 
This is what we owe to our Selves; and now we 
ſhall rake a ſhort view of that Duty we owe our 
Neighbor. ' | [8 OB $2. 362% 
And here (1). let ine pur you iri mind 6f out 


20 Duty towards our Holy Mother the Church, both 


in owning her Doftrines, and ſubmitting to her 
LR | 

ere are many Companies, or S-#s of Men in 
the World, that prerend the next, and ſome the 
only way to Heaven. To ſay nothing of the obſti- 
nate Fews, who had once the keeping of thoſe 
ſacred Oracles that contain the 7ypes and Figures 
of our Chriſtian Religion; nor yet of the Igno- 
rant Mahometans , whoſe miſcellaneous Worſhip 


(aSis ſaid before) in the uſe of Means, vve are ſtill 39 ftems rather formed and modelled to preſerve an 


to frequent the Word Read and Preached, toicon- 
verſe with good Men, to defire and pray for his 
Grace, and no doubt but he will give it us. 
Again, We may take notice, that it is not a 
bare Hiſtorical Faith, like that whereby we be- 
lieve Profane Hiſtory, or any thing elſe of rhar 
kind, bur ir is that whereby vve lay hold on and 
apply the Promiſes which God hath made ro Be- 
leivers generally , to our ſelves particularly, fo 


earthly, than to ger a Heavenly Crown. I ſhall 
only pur you in mind of the purity of our Church 
of Em/and by compating it with ſome vrhers in 
point of Ceremonies, &c. that call themſelves 
Chriflans; 7-6 

And amongpſt theſe, the Greek Church and the 
Lutherans will find no room in this ſmall Tra&, 
I will only ſpeak a word or two of the Roma- 
niſts, and the Diſſentefs of our own Country ; 


that a true Believer does not only believe that 40 Men of very diffetent Principles (if you will 


Jeſus Chriſt died for the ſins of the World, bur 
for his particularly , and ſo claimes a part and 
portion in that Satif}aftion which he hath made to 
Gods Juſtice. 

The next thing in order is Repextance, which 
is a hearty Sorrow and Contrition for fins paſt, 
joyn'd with ſerled purpoſes and reſolutions of a 
new life. 

I know not which of theſe two ought in right 


believe them ) and that agree in no one thing, 
but in their violent Hatred and Ill-will to us. 
The Romaniſts complain for our quitting ſome 
Ceremonies,.that are by us adjudged Uſzleſs and 
Superſtirious; and the. Diſſenters , for that we 
retain ſome, though never ſo grave and decent; 
theſe accuſe us Qill of Superſtition , thoſe of Sa- 


criledge ; whence it appears, that even in theſe 
things we have ſtill kept a Middle-way berween © 


to be firſt placed, for there can be no true Faith 50 both , neither burthening the weak with ſuper- 


without Repentance, nor no true Repentance vvith- 
out Faith. They are Twins, as born at a Birth, nor 
can the vvit of Man deviſe to ſeparate vyhat God 
has pur together. 

Repentance in the Greek is called Mende, 


vyhich ſignifies not a bare Compundtion, or At- 


trition, as the Schoot men ſpeak, but ſuch a Sor- 
row and Afﬀection of the Mind, as producerh a 
Change or Reformation; and hence it is that a- 


mendment and newneſs of life are the only De- 60 der but this very thing alone , he would be apt 


monſtrations and concluding Arguments of a true 
Faith, and a ſincere Repentance . 

And this leads us to the laſt of theſe /»/truments; 
whereby we are to work out our Salvation, and 
that is'a ready Obedience, and a univerſal com- 
pliance with thoſe Laws and Precepts which God 
hath laid down in his Zoly Word as a Rule for us 


Hfluous Impofitions, nor yet deſcended to thoſe baſe 
and ſlovenly Familiarities with Go, which the 
Fanaticks have both in Words and Behavi- 


our. 

I ſuppoſe this 77a will not be look'd upon 
as Demonſtration to prove the Excellency of our 
Church above others ; the Learned Men of our 
Church have done it ſufficiently ; however, if a 
Perſon unbiaſſed and diſintereſſed were to conſi- 


to think; even without Argument, that ours had 
the faireſt Pference, being placed in the middle, 
the Sear of Yertue her If | 

Now ſince we find our felves thus beſet with 
Scy/a on the right, and Charibd's on the left hand, 


ſet us mind our Courſe and Steer ſteady, leſt we 


ſuffer Shipwreck on the Rocks of Hereſie; or be' 
E {wal- 


THEOLOGY 


And thus I have finiſht rhis ſmall Piece where- 
in though I hayc {werved from the Method 
which others haye made ule of, yer I hope I have 
omitted nothing that was altogether neceſſary to 
a Diſcourſe of this kind, though a Lrck of Hair 
may be wanting, or a #7»zer not fo well ſhadow- 
ed, yer I hope I have not forgotten aay of the 
2. We muſt be very carcful of our Duty ro principal Limbs and Members of this Body. | 

our Magiſtrate ; not only becauſe our own L7ves TheDefrines of our Chuch in general are com- 
and Intereſts are bound up in his. but alſo upon a 10 prehended in the ſpeculative part ot7 heo/ogy,where- 
Religious and Divine Account ; for he is Gods of I was ſaying the Articles of our Creed were a 
Miniſter and Vicegerent, and he that refilterh him, ſhort Abridgment. 
reſiſteth the Ordinance of God. As to thoſe Do&rinves which diſtinguiſh us from 
Our Duty to the Magiſtrate is briefly conclu- other Churches,-and are in eſpecial manner ſaid to 
ded in theſe two things, Honouring and Obeying be of the Church of England, I refer the Reader 
him. The Particulars that theſe may be branched to the 39 Articles. 
into would be too large for this little 7rad, and Thar there ought to be ſome kind of Diſciplinz 
make ſuch a Body as this thew diſproportionable.; in the Church, no body thar is well in rheir Wits 
and therefore I refer you to ſuch as haye pur- willdeny;Bur there are but too many that will nor 
polely writ upon this Subject. 20 only deny the Church her due Power in it,but will 
The Thurd and laſt Obligation we haye ro our needs make themſelves Judges where they have 


14 
ſwallowed up in the Gulph of Schi/m. Let us 
beware of the Force and /n/rnuations of the one and 
the other, and never doubt our ſafety as long as 
we keep within our own Ark, that is, within 
our own Pale , which without doubt is the beſt 
and ſureſt Bu/wari in the World againſt the Me- 
naces and Dangers of them both. 
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Neighbour, are the Duties we owe our Fellow Sub- 
jets, and theſe are briefly comprehended under 
the Notion of Charity, that Grace which thall laſt 
-and endure when the Sun ſhall be darkned, and 
the Moon be turned into Blood, which ſhall be 
one part of our Happineſs in Heayen to all Erer- 
nity . 

It conſiſts briefly, In doing them all rhe good 


wecan, and forbearing to do them any Evil. Or ,, 


Its parts are g7virg and forgiving, Giving accor- 
ding to the capacity whercin God hath placed 


nothing to do bur to obey. _ 

We believe thar in things indifferent, thar is, in 
ſuch things as are in their own natures neither good 
nor bad,the Church hath abſolute power ot injoy- 
ning or forbidding them as ſhe ſees caulc, tor the 
fake of publick Order and Decency, of which | 
am feta is the only, and indeed the only com- 
pleat Judge ; And I cannot but wonder that thoſe 
very Men ſhould make fo little eſteem of rhe 
Churches Authority in ſome things,rhat are ſo po- 
ſitive and ſevere for it in others : For Example, 


us, to ſuch as ſtand-in need of our Charity ; and 
forgiving ſuch as have any way injured us, as. 
we hope that God for Chriſt ſake will forgive us. 

Nor muſt we think our Neighbours Bodies the 
only object of our Charity ; their Souls are yer of 
more value, and as occaſion may be muſt 
always experience our Love and Kindneſs in Ex- 
bortations, Reproofs, Conſolations, GC. 


that will deny her power of appoynting Res and 
Ceremonies and preſcribing a ſer Form of _, 
whereas they arc ſo ridged for the ſameTranſlation 
of the Bible which the Church of Englavd uſeth, 
and alſo for the obſeryation of the Lords-Day, of 
which I am ſure they can give no other Account 
or reaſon than the Churches Authority. 
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ETAPHTISICKS 1s a Science which 
contemplates Beings as Beings ; that is 
to lay, abſtracted from all Matter. 

The Etimology of the Word is from =, 
which ſignifies preter, poſt, or trans , and 99%, 
vaturalis; that is, ſomething beſides , above or 
beyond Nature. Aboye or + Nature, bes 
cauſe this Science tranſcends Natural things, and 


is above that parr of Philoſophy which we\call 


METAPHYSICKS. 


That Exs.or Being hath Afefions is certain £ 
becauſe there arc ſome things reciprocated with 
it, which are not ar the firſt Conception we have 


of it, bur follow rhat firſt Conception : For Ex- 


ample, nity, Verity, Goodneſs, to be in At, .oc 
in Power, and chele Metaphy/icians call ſimple 
Aﬀections. il 

There arc ſome other that are not reciprocated 
with it, bur divide it not as Gems is divided into 


Phyficks; and beſides Nature , becauſe in her zo Specres, bur as a S«bjet is divided into its Acci- 


Dodtrine thoſe Afedtions and Divifons of Ens or 
Being are not handed, which Metaphyficks treats 
of. 

And for this Reaſon it is called Philoſophy, ab- 
ſolutely and in oppoſition to all other , becauſe 
it is the moſt ſublime and noble parc of it. 

Again, ſometimes it is called the firſt Philoſo- 
phy, becauſe it treats of the firſt Conceptions and 
firſt Prencip/es, upon which the Principles of all 
other Sctences are founded. 

Sometimes it is called Natwrai Theology , be- 
cauſe it handles immaterial , incorruptible, and 
che higheſt things, as far as they are diſcernable 
by the light of Nature. \ | 

And fomctimes they call it Wiſdom, becauſe it 
diſputes of Firſt Cauſes, and of the higheſt and 
molt difficult things. 

The Material Obje&t of Metaphyficks is Being, 
the Formal Object or Manner of conſidering 


ents ; and fo they cannot be 1o large, ror extend 
as far as che Being ir ſelf. Such Kind of Aﬀedti- 
ons are Cauſe, Effet, Neceſſary, Contingent , and 
many other of the like kind, and theſe are called 
Digjundive. 

Firſt, We arc to treat of thoſe Aﬀettions of 
Being which are reciprocated with it, and they 
are theſe three, Vnity, Verity, and Goodneſs. 

By ©nity we muſt by the way obſerve, that 


20 the Unity which is the reciprocal Aﬀection of Be- 


ing is nity in General; fo Colour-is general in 
the Adequate Aﬀection of a mixt Body ; for it is 
truly ſaid, No Body is without a Colour , and no 
Colour without a Body : But this is not to be un- 


derſtood of any one Colour in particular , but of 


Colour in General. | | 
One Diviſion of Z»ity is into that which is one 
by it (elf, and one by Accident. 
Another is into Indivifible and Undivided. 


Being is as Being: {o that Ens or Being is in this 30 Indiviqible is that which is neither divided in AR, 


definition of Metaphyficks the Subje ; (zatenus 
ens, or as Being, is the Predicate, and makes the 
Objett of this Science. 

The Diviſion of Metaphyficks is into General 
and Special: The General Part treats of the 
Nature , Diſtin4ions, and Afﬀettions of | Beings. 


The Special or Particular treats of their ſeveral 


kinds, as Sub/tance and Accident. 
A Being is that which hath a rcal Efſexce, that 


\ 15, a true and not-a feigned Eſſence, and ſuch an 40 


one as is fit really ro exilt. 

There is a diſtintion between Efſſexce and 
Exiſtence. Eſſexce is that which harh a real 
Being, though it do not Exiſt, that is , though it 
be not in Act, as a Roſe in the Winter. Bur 
Exiſtence {uppolcs that Act allo, as a Roſe in its 
Seaſon. 

Again, Ens or Being is divided into that which 
hath a Being in Nature, as an ?Jorſe, an Houſe, 


nor yet in Power: Undivided is that which is 
not actually divided , but yet hath a power or 
capacity of being divided. 

"The laſt diviſon of nity is into Univerſal, 
Formal, and Individual. 

That which is oppoſite to Unity is Many, 
actually divided. 

Verity is the Conformity in the Conformity 
of any thing with the CY 

This is the general definition of Yerity ; bur 
as it is Metaphyfically conſidered to be an atfeRi- 
on of Ens or Being, it is faid to be that by which 
a Being may be known or apprehended by the 
Underſtanding, to be real and ſuch as it is: And 
the conformity and relation of the Being with 
the Vnderftanding is founded in this Truth. Thus 
we diſtinguiſh berween that which is true Gold, 
and that which only appears to be ſuch: for 
true Gold hath a certain entity particular to ir 


Fire, Water, &c. or that which hath no othet 50 ſelfy cognoſcible by the Underſtanding , whictr 


Being, bur in our Thought and Conception , as a 
Chimera, or any Monſter we can imagine that 
never yet was. And this is called Evs Ratoms, 
or 2 Being in our Reaſon. 

Theſe are the moſt ordinary and general divi- 


ſions of Fas, or Being; and now we come to. its 
Afﬀettions. | | 


r be ſaid of apparent or ſeeming Go/d. And 
thus we diſtinguiſh betwixt 4 true Body and a 
Phantaftick Body, or that which only appears to 
be a Body. The true Body is apptchended by 
us according to the eſfential and proper concep- 
_ of Body , bur the other canoe apprehend 


Ens 


A 


16 , 

Ens Verum then (or a true Being, as Philoſo- 
phers ſpeak) is that which is apprehended by the 
Underſtanding to have a Being , like that which 
is proper and Eſſential to ſuch a Nature. So 
the Office or Buſineſs of this Yerity is to diſtin- 
Fuiſh Real Beinzs from Apparent ones, and there- 
fore excludes all forts of \Entia Rationis , or ſuch 
things as only have a Being in our Underſtand- 
ing, and noreal one of themſelves. 

The oppoſite or contrary thing to this Verity 
is Falfty, which Falfity is tounded in the Under- 
ſtanding only, and not inthe things; for Exam- 
ple, That Metal which only ferns to be Gold is 
falſe, not bur rhat it hath in it ſelf a true Nature, 
42S a Body of another kind ; bur it is falſe Secur- 
dum quid , and in this ſenſe, that it agrees not 
with that conception Which we have in our Un- 
derſtandings concerning true Gold. 

The laſt ſimple Aﬀection of Beirg, 'is Goodneſs. 
Things or Beings are ſaid to be Metaphyſically 
Good, as they have that Eſſence whereof they 
are capable; or more plainly, as they have 
that Eſſential perie&ion which is convenient or 
agreeable ro them. And in this ſenſe every thing 
in the World, whether Subſtance or Accident, is 
faid to be good. 

The other Aﬀections of Being we ſaid were 
called Disjoyned, becauſe they do divide and dil- 
joyn it, and they are either Immediate, or Me- 
diate. Immediate, as A and Power, Principium 
and Principatum, that is, the Principle of a thing, 
and the thing it ſelf ; The Cauſe, and the Thing 
cauſed ; Neceflary and Contingent. Thele are the 
Immediate disjoyn'd Afﬀections of Exs or Be- 


in? 


We ſhall begin with 4 and Power. 

By 4 we areto underſtand a Being that doth 
exiſt, and by Power that which doth not always 
exiſt, bur is capable of exiſting. 

Thus a Lyg of Wood is a Statue in Power we 
ſay, becauſe a Statue may be made of it; but 
when the Carver has wrought it up, it is a Sta- 


tae in Ad. So that this Diviſion of Beixzs into 
Afual and Potential is Univerſal, and compre- 
hends all the Bezrgs in the World, for whatſo- 
Ever it is, cither in Power or in A. 

Bur here we are to obſerve , that ſometimes 
the Power and A do conſiſt together , and the 
A doth not always take away or deny the 
Power : For Example, The A# of Laughing in 
Man doth not art all take away the Power. And 
yet ſometimes the 4 doth - wholly take away 
the Power ; for-Example, . A Rule of two Foot 
long hath a Power of being divided into two 
Rules of a Foot long apiece; bur as ſoon as it is 
Aqually divided , it hath for cvyer loſt that 


Power. 


Burt to give you ſome of the Diviſions of 
Power. 


Power is either 7nivocal or Equzvocal , as they 69 


ſpeak, that is, Power either properly or impro- 
perly ſo called ; that is Power improperly ſo cal- 
led, which is attributed to thoſe things which are 
never really in 4X. And this Power is cither 
properto the Mathematicians or Logicians. 

A Mathematical Power is that which Mathe- 
maticians feign to themſelyes, or ſuppoſe , ab- 


METAPTHYSICKS. 


ſtrated from all kind of Bodzes or Matter , as 
_— they ſay, A rifht Line is in Power a 7ri- 
angle. | 

"A Logical Power is a meer denial of a Contra- 
dition; as when they ſay , . The Earth may or 
hath a Power to be removed higher or lower 
from the place where it & , becauſe ſuch a Re- 
moving doth not deſtroy its Efſexce, and implies 
no Contradiftion. And to this Logical Power is 


Io referr'd that which in Metaphyſicks is called 04- 


jettive Power; that is, a Non-repugnance of any. 
thing to be produced by ſuch or ſuch a Caule. 
Whence it is plain that this Objedive Power is not 
real, becauſe it only conſiſts in a bare Negation 
of an Impoſhtbility. 
' * Beſides this Negation was true of the World; 
before any thing of ir was Created by God, and 
therefore is a formal Non Ens , or no Being at 
all. | 

That Power which is Uniyocal or Proper , is 
either Afive or Paſſive. An Attive Power is in 
that which tranſmutes and producerh any thing 
in another Subject : The Paſſive is the Power of 
being produced, or changed inthe Subjef. 

The Ative Power is either Infinite, as that of 
God; or Finite, as that of the Creature. 

The Adftive Power of God is called Omni- 
potence , whereby he can do every thing that is 
not contrary to his own Eſſexce, or implies nor 


30 Contradiction; for we muſt not believe , thar 


Gods Omnipotetce conſiſts in doing whatever we 
can conceive. So God can't Lye, becauſe it is 
contrary to his Eſſence ; nor Create a Man which 
ſhould be Irrational , for then at the ſame time 
he ſhould be a Man and no Man , Rationality- 
_— his very Eſence. 

The AQve Power in Creatures is either Ratio- 
nal, or Irrational. 

Rational, which is indifferently free to ſeveral 


40 kinds of Adts, as is the Will of Man. 


Frrational, which is determin'd to one Af a- 
lone; As the Power of burning in Fire is to 


| burn, which if it be applyed to Combuſtible 


ns can't ſuſpend the 47 , but muſt needs + 
urn. 

A Paſſive Power is divided, firſt into that 
which may either be, or not be, which Phzloſo- 
phers call Power of Contradittzon. Such properly 
the Power of Contingent things is ſaid to be. 

Such a Power hath all Matter under the Moon 
of becoming a Body Animate, or Inanimare ; and 
ſuch a Power hath a piece of 7imber, of being 
made either a Statue, or a Chair. | 

Again, this Paſſive Power is divided into Phy- 
fical , and Metaphyſical. Phyfical is a power of 
Matter to receive Forms, either Subſtantial or Ac- 
cidental : Metaphyſical is the power of any Sub- 
{tance, whether Material or Immaterial, to receive 
Accidents. 

Af is divided into Firſt and Second. 

The firſt 4 is the Eſſence of any thing , as 
Reaſon is ſaid to be rhe firſt 4 ; bur to Reaſon 
or Diſcourle is the ſecond AF. 

Again, At is divided into Perfe and Imper- 
fet; A Perfet At is that which is direed to 
no further At: An mperfet Att is that which 
is directed to ſome more Peried. 


Thus 


METAPUHYSICKS. - 


Thus Merion is an Imperfect A , becaule it 
is the way to a more Perfect AC, to wit, the 
Form which is acquired by that Motion ; bur the 
Form it ſelf, becauſe it is 'no further directed, is 
ſaid ro be a perfed Act. 


The next immediate disjoynd Aﬀecion of | 


Bring is Principinm and Principiatum, the Princi- 
ple, and the thing Principiated , if we may fo 
{peak for vvant of Terms. . 

A Principle is that from which any thing is 
made or known, or from vvhich any thing pro- 
ceeds after any manner vyhatloever. 

To give any thing the name of a Principle, 
there are theſe two things required ; v2z. 1. That 
it be before the thing Principiated , for fo the 
very Name alone informs us. Secondly, That 
there be ſome connexion between the by 
and the thing Principiated ; for the Child that 
vvas born ws. Tabs can't be ſaid to be the Prin- 
ciple of rhe Child vvhich vvas born to day; be- 
cauſe though the one vyere before the other, yet 
there is a connexion betwixt them. 

The main Diviſion of Principles vvas implicd 
in the Definition, and that is this, Principles are 
either of 7hings, or of Xnowledge. 

There is alſo another Diviſion of Princ:ples, 
into fuch as are Cauſes; As the Father is the 
Principle, and likewiſe the Cauſe of the Sox : 
And ſuch as are not Cauſes; As Privation is the 
Principle , but not the Cauſe of this or that 
Form. 

Principles are before the things that are Prin- 
cipiated by them, both in 7ime, Nature, Order, 
and XAnowledge or being known. 

The thing Principiated, is that which hath the 
ſame order to-its Principle, which /atter hath to 
former. And from what hath been ſaid of Prin- 
ciples, we may judge of things Principiated. 

We come to ſpeak of the Cauſe, and the thing 
Cauſed, or the Effect. 

A Cauſe in general, is that by whoſe Power 
any thing is. 

Its Principal, and firſt Diviſion, is iato firſt and 
ſecond. 

-That is ſaid to be the fr/# Cauſe which is firſt 
and higheſt in the order of Things , and thar is 
God alone. Or elle, that is faid to be a fr/t Cauſe 
which is the next to, and doth immediately pro- 


duce the Efedt - As for Example, Rationality is 


the firſt Cauſe of all rhe Properties which are 
found in Human Nature. 

The ſecond Cauſe, it it be taken in oppoſition 
to the firſt Cauſe in the former {enſe, it is then 


every Cauſe in Nature , every thing but God on- 


Phyfical is every Cauſe that hath any real in- 
fluence 'upon the Effet, - or which dorlitruly and 
by it {elf contribute to the Ye ' or Being of the 
Efett. | 

Moral Caiſe is fach, 'as though ir do not really 
operate in producing the Effect , yet it has ſuch 
an influence upon our Mariners ( as they ſpeak) 
that it ſeems ro! confer ſomething to the produ. 
tion of the Effect. Such Cauſes are. Counſelors 
Io or /nſtruffors; and fuchias do not hinder when it 

lies in their power to do ir. | 

Again, 'The Efficient Eaſe ts divided into the 
Principal Cauſe and the Inſtrument; As the Smith 
and his Hammer. | 

It is further divided into Fquivocal and Cni- 
vocal; Fquivecal, as when God , the Syn, or the 
Stars are faid to protluce any thing : And ©/ni- 
vocal; when any thing ptoduceth another! of its 
own Species or likeneſs. | | 

20 The laſt diviſion of Efficient Cauſe is into Im- 
mediate and Mediate. Immediate , as when the 
Sun gives its light to the Earth by its (elf; and 
Medtately, when it refleds its light ro the Earth 
from the Mor. ON 

-But to ſpeak ſomething more particularly of 
God Almighty ; We muſt know , that in Meta- 
phyſicks God is conſidered either generally, as 
he is the fr/t Cauſe of all Beings; or ſpecially, as 
he is Z/zmſelf the firſt of all Beings. 

39 As Heis the Firft Cafe of all things, He may 
fall under a threefold Conſideration in regard of 
his three Operations, v2z. Creation, Conſervation, 
and Cooperation, or concurring with ſecond Cauſes 
in producing their Effects. 

C oficerning Creation, there are many things 
that may be enquired. into , vyhich becauſe they 
properly belong to Theology we ſhall omit , and 
only conſider yyhether a Man by the meer Lighr 
of Reaſon may underſtand and* proye , that God 

40 is the Efficient Cauſe of the World, ' and tikewiſe 
vyhat he*can by the Light of Reaſon diſcern of 
the Circumſtances of that great Work. 

As to the firſt, "tis believed, that by the Light 
of Natural Reafon alone a Man may -arriye at 
the knowledge of a fir/# Cauſe, by which all 0- 
ther things were produced , ſuppoſing 'no prece- 
dent Matter at all. And of this Opinion were 
Thomas Aquinas, Scotus, Halen/is, Durandus, Sua- 
rius, and other Learned men. 

50 But to come to the Proof: The firſt Argu- 
ment ſhall be taken from the nature and condi- 
tion of the Materia Prima or firſt Matter of all 
things; for if we can prove God to be the Crea- 
for of all this viſibls World. We proceed 


ly; and fo the other jfr/# Cauſe is allo a ſecond thus: | 


Cauſe. 


Bur if it be taken, as it is oppoſed to the fir/? 
Cauſe in the ſecond ſignification , it comprehends 


The firſt Matter was cither from it {elf , or 
from ſomething elſe: It can't have its being from 
its ſelf, for then it would have the higheſt Per- 


all remote Cauſes ; thar is, all thoſe other Cauſes feftion that any thing can haye; that is, to 
which have this Cauſe (called the firſt in the 60 have infinite Power and Vertue , and to depend 


_ ſignification ) between them and the Et- 
ect. 

Cauſes are theſe four in Number, Eftcient, Ma- 
terial, Formal, and Final. 


on nothing bur it (elf for its Being. I fay, If it 
tad its Being from. it ſelf it is Ens perfediſimum, 
the moſt pertect Being of all other , which is ab- 
ſurd; for it is the worſt and moſt imperie of 


The Eficient Cauſe is that which by it ſelf all Immaterial Subſtances. 


produces any Effe& , and ſo it is diſtinguiſhed 
from all the other three. Ir is divided into Phy- 
fical and Moral. 


ſ 


It muft needs therefore have its Being from 
ſomething elſe; rthar is, it muſt needs be pro- 
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duced by ſome other cauſe. Now if it be pro- 
duced by ſomething elſe, it muſt be either pro- 
duced by Matter that was pre-exiſtent ro it, or 
by no Matter. Not from ſome Matter that was 
pre-<cxiſtent,to it; for that were abſurd to fay, 

ſome Matter before the firſt Matter 
(for we ſpeak now of the firſt and moſt ſimple 
Matter.) And if it were produced by no pre- 
exiſtent Matter, then of neceſiity it muſt be 


We ſhall begin with the firſt , where we ſhall 
prove againſt Ariſtotles own ' Principles, and a 
third, which though it be not. evidently fet down 
Fa his Philoſophy, yer 'tis plain ro Natural Rea- 

on. 

The firſt Principle is, That there is one firſt Ffici- 
ent Cauſe of all things ; and this they admir who 
hold a Creation from Eternity. 

The ſecond is, That the frft Cauſe or Being is 


Created (thar is to ſay, made of Nothing,) If 10 endued with Zngder/tanding and Wil; which is 


therefore Matter be by any Cauſe created or made 
of Nothing , that Cauſe muſt needs be of Infinite 
Power and Vertue; for no Berg can produce 
ſomething out of Nothing, but that which is of 
Infinite Power ; the Reaſon is, becauſe there is 
an Infinite Diſtance berween Something and No- 
thing, which requires an Infinite Power. 

Now. it the Power of this Cauſe which pro- 


duced the firſt Matter be infinite, ſo muſt alſo irs 


Plain in Ariſtotle. 

The rhird is, This firſt Cauſe acts freely , and 
is not conſtrained by any Neceſlity of Nature : 
And this-is plain , becauſe Lberty is the very 
Eſſence of the Will. And ag2in, If this firſt 
Cauſe did act by the Neceſſity of Nature, it ſhould 
have a more imperfe& and ignoble way of Act- 
ing, than Men themſelves have. | 

Thus having laid down the Principles, the Ar- 


Eſſence ; for to be Infinite in Operation, ſuppoſes 20 gument follows. 


of neceſſity Infinity. of Beizg alſo. Again , If 
this Cauſe be Infinite, then all other Bezngs are 
Finite, and depend upon it; for there can be bur 


_ oneonly Infinite. And this I think ſufficient ro 


prove a fr/# Cauſe, not only of all Viſible, but 
all Inviſible things whatſoever, which is Gorl. 

To this Argument ſome have thus Objected, 
That to Create the:e is required an finite Pow- 
cr ; but no ſuch Znfinite, Power can be demon- 
{trated, and therefore there can be no Creation. 

To which we Anſwer , That it is not neceſla- 
ry firſt to demonſtrate an 1»fnite Power , and 
thence to prove the Creation; but it ſuffices to 
demonſtrate the Creation, and thence to prove an 
Infinite Power , which I think is done in this 
Argument. 4 E 

As for the Argument rhey draw from that 
Axiom, Nothing is made of Nothing , we ſay the 
Axiom is only to be aeioc! of Finite or 
Second Cauſes, and ſo does nor reach the thing 
in hand. | 

Thus 'tis proved, that by the Light of Natural 
Reaſon it may be known , that there is one firſt 
Efficient Cauſe and Infinite Eſſence , which is all 
one as if we faid, God. But the Doubt rhart re- 
mains is , Thar if it can be demonſtrated that 
God created the World, may it not be as well 
demonſtrated that he created ic from all Eter- 
nity? Or can it be demonſtrated , that it was 
made at the Beginning of Time, thar is, at a cer- 
rain time ? | 

So that there are three Opinions to be exa- 
mined; The firſt is that of the Peripateticks, 
who think it demonſtrable (that is , by Natural 
Reaſon ) that the World was created by God 
itrom all Ercrnity. 

The ſecond Opinion is Theirs , who think 
that it can neither be demonſtrated, that the 
World was Created by God from all Eternity, 


nor yet that it was Created at the Beginning of 


40 


That which Acts freely, can At when it will, 
and allo forbear Ating when it will. 

But the fir/t Cauſe in the Creation of the 
World did Ad freely. 

Therefore it - could Create the World when it 
pleaſed, and forbear the Creating when ir pleaſed. 
And ſo it is not neceſſary that rhe World ſhould 
have been from all Eternity , bur ir might be 
Created in time. 

And now let us conſider of thoſe Arguments, 
that Ariſtotle brings to prove the Eternity of the 
World. 

His firſt Argument is this, If the Motion of 
the Zeavens be not from Eternity, then there was 
ſome other firſt Motion. If there be another firſt 
Motion , then that Motion began ; and if it be- 
gan , then there was a Motion betore rhe firſt 
Morion ; for the beginning of that Motion ſup- 
poles a Change or Motion, uſe without Change 
or Motion nothing begins or is generated. 

To this we An{wer in ſhort , That in the Be- 
ginning of Time, both the Feavens and their 
Motion began to be at once;but they were not pro- 
duced by any Motion or Change,but were Created, 
and Creation they tell us is no Motion or Change, 
becauſe Motion or Change is nothing but an alter- 
ing of ſtate or condition ; and this can't properly 
be ſaid of rhat which before had no ſtate or con- 
dition, as the World had not, becauſe it was fim- 
ply Nothing. 


5o _His ſecond Argument is from Time. If Time 


(ſays he) had a Beginning, once it was not, and 
afterwards it began to be 3 but Before and 
After, or Sooner and Later , are the very Speci- 
fick difference, and can't be without Time ; there- 
fore it follows, that Time was before 7 ime, which 
is abſurd. 

To this we Anſwer, That when we ſay that 
once 7ime was not, and that afterwards it began 
to he; that ſame Once doth not import the diffe- 


Time; and fo they rhink it poſſible either of the 60 rence of real and true Time, but only Imaginary, 


rwo may be true, and that neither of the Opi- 
nions can be refuted by Natural Demonſtration. 

'The third Opinion is, that it is demonſtrable 
by the Light of Nature, that the World was 
Created at the Beginning of Time. Toeyery one 
of theſe we ſhall ſpeak apart. 


and that was always. Juſt as Philoſophers ſay, 
There was before the World was made, an Ima- 

ginary Space in vyhich afterwards it was made. 
His third Argument is this , That either God 
could have made the World ſooner , but would 
not, or would but could not ;- or elſe, that he = 
ener 
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ther would nor could. The'firft of thefe rhree 
things is not-to be ſaid , beeauſe that would ar- 
oue envy itt God. Nor the Second, becauſe that 
would argue Weakneſs /; Nor the Third, becauſe 
that would argue both. "Therefore it remains that 
he always both could and would Create the World 
and ſoit was Created from Eternity. 

To this we anſwer, That God had. from all E- 
ternicy both a Power and a Wl! to Create the 
Wotldat the beginning of Time ; and tharit was 
neither Weakneſs nor Envy which made him de- 
fer it ſo long , but 'tis very probable it was the 
greater Maniteſtation of his own G/oryand Power; 
Becauſe from that late Creation ic appeared plain- 
ly that God did not work by the neceſſity of Na- 
ure , and that he needed it not, but was from 
all Ererniry happy in himſelf. 

We come now to the ſecond Opinion \, the af- 
ſerters whereof are at ſome difference amongſt 
themſelves. 

Some {ay the World was juſt as it is from all 
Eternity , with its continual changes of Genera- 
tion and Corruption ; and ſhall alſo continue to 
all Eternity juſt as it is, bur yet with ſome de- 
pendance on the Creator. 

Bur'this Opinion cannot be defended , by rea- 
fon of the Abſurdiries that would follow upon ir ; 
for inſtance take this one. © If the World hath 
continued , and been as it is from-all Eternity , 
and Men have from all Eternity been born, and 
dyed ; it muſt needs follow then that there are 
an infinite number of Soxls ſeparated from Bo- 
dies; which is point blank contrary to that Opi- 
nion of Ariſtotle, that there can be no infinite 
number actually. And if they ſay that this he 
{peaks-only of Bodies , and nor of Spirits, they 
may conſider, that if already there be an infinite 
number of S-w/s, and this number is daily increa(- 
cd; then Infinity -may be increaſed, or ſomething 
added to it, which is abſurd. 

Others there are that would limit the Opinion 


a little, and fay,that che World and the motion - 


of the Feavens hath been from all Eternity , 
though it may be Man hath nor. 

To thefe may be an{wered , Thar it is impoſli- 
ble that infinite revolutions of Tears, Months , 
and Days ſhould be paſt and gone ; becauſe Infi- 
nity can't be paſt, no more than it can be encrea(- 
ed; and then again there would be as many 


equal if the World had been from Zzernty ; for 
infinire Days are 'as many as infinite ZZours , 
one Infinite being no greater than another. 

There are others,that ſeeing the Abſurdities of 
both theſe , would yer limit rhe Opinion of rhe 
Worlds Eternity thus. That it may have been 
from all Erernity , but without all Motion, or 
Operation rill the beginning of Time. 

To theſe we anſwer, That this were inconſiſtent 


ginning of 'Time are in the right, and that accor- 
ding to Natural Reaſon the World may ( now it 
—_— ) endure to all —_— LIE it de- 

$upon an infinite _ , which ſupports ir. 
And yet on the other hand it may be deſtroyed 
again when God pleaſeth ; becauſe his Power is 
infinite; and he that made All things from No- 
thing, can again if he pleaſeths bring all things (1 
mean except {uch as he hath declared to be Eternal, 


LO as Rational Souls) to nothing again. 


And thus we may arrive to the knowledge of 
the firſt Cauſe, and the Creation of the World 


by the Light of Nature. 


We come now to the ſecond Operation of rhe 
firſt cauſe, which is the Conſervation of the World, 
or Providence. And we aflert, That God from the 
firſt exiſtence of any thing , doth continually 
give it Being by his Conſervation, which is the 
fame Action in him with his Creation of it; juſt 


20 As the Sun at firſt enlightens the Air with darting 


its Rays through it, and conſerves and keeps that 
light with the ſame Action of darting its Rays 
through-it ; So that we have no Principle that is 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh theſe two Adtions , ( if we 
may fo call them ). Again they are the ſame in 
their Principle , and in their Terminus or End ; 
for both proceed from one firſt cauſe , and both 
terminate in one thing , to wit the Being of the 
thing conſerved, Bur this belongs properly to 


30 Theology , and fo doth the third Operation of the 


firſt cauſe , which is called its Cooperation with 
the ſecond cauſe ; and therefore we purpoſely o- 
mit to ſpeak any thing of them here. 

Thus far of Efficient Cauſes; the next of Final 
Cauſes : and both theſe are External Cauſes , 
whereas Matter and Form are ſaid to be Inter- 
nal. 

\'The end or Final Cauſe is that for whoſe ſake 
or cauſe any thing is done. 

It hath ſeveral Diviſions; as 1. Ir is divided 
into Finis Cui , and Finis Cujus ; that is, the end 
for whom any thing is delired , as for the Sick 
Man, Cure is deſired ; here the Sick Max is the 
end for whom , or to whom. 

Finis Cujus, the end. of which is not the Sub- 
jet for whoſe ſake a thing is deſired , as the 0- 
ther is , but ſomething different from it , as Cure 


is deſired for Healths ſake; here Health is the end 


of which ( as they ſpeak ) that is of the 
Days and Months as Tears , for they would be all 50 Care. 


2. The End is either Formal, or Objeftzve. 
Formal is the Aftion about any Obje. 0bjettzve 
is the Objet ir ſelf of the Action. For Example, 
the laſt formal end of Man is the Beatifical Vitſt- 
on' of God, the Objeftive end of Man is God 
himſelf. 

3. The £ad is cither 7ltimate,whichis referred 
rono other; of Irtermediate which is not. Thus 
the Intermediate end of Eating is Health. The 


with the Wiſdom of God; who doth nothing in 60 Z/timate or Matrer is an inward Cauſe, our of 


vain ; and as Ariftotle fays ; Always doth that 
which is beſt : Now it is better , and more con- 
venient things ſhould not exiſt, than that they 
ſhould exiſt without any Motion or Operation , 
that is, without any uſe or fruit. 

It may be therefore concluded, That they who 


aſſert the World to haye been Created in the be- 


which any thing is made by its own paſlive or 
receptive | 06 Faſo "od it is either Ex 
qua, In qua, or Circa quam, that is , out of which, 
in which , or about which. ' 
Matter out of which any thing is made, is 7. 
either Firſt or Second , or 2 Permanent or Tran- 


fient, 


T. Per- 


De 95 
We... 


they were caſt down by God into Bodies as into 
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r. Permanent is that Matter out of which ſome- 
thing is made, and yer the Eſſence of the thing re- 
mains as a Cx? is made of Gold.Tran/ient Matter is 
that which doth nor retain its own Eſſence when 
ſomething is made out of it, as when a Chicken is 
made of an Ezg. 

Matter is called in which, in regard of the 
Form exiſting in it. 

Matter is called about which, in regard of the 
Agents operating abour it diſpoſing it to receive 


'the Form ; ſo that the Matter is one and the ſame 


thing, bur diverſly conſidered. 

Form is the Reaſon of any tfings Eſſence, -or 
thar which makes a thing to be what it is, and 
diſtinguithes-it from other rhings. 

'The firſt aiviſion of Form is into Inward and 
Outward ; By outward Form they underſtand no- 
thing but the Copy or Pattern after which and in 
whoſe likeneſs any thing is made, and the Exemp- 
lars, or Copies. Or Coptes are cither Real or 
Intentional. 

Real are thoſ& Exemplars which do ſubſiſt, and 
are without the mind of the Artificer, and are 
obvious to ſence, and ſuch as Artificers have for 
the moſt part by them. 

An Inrccnrional Exemplar is the Image or 1dea 
of the thing to be male wn the Mind of the Work- 
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hace we have that diviſion of Intriafecal or In- 
ward Form into Subſtantial and Accidental. 

Accidental Form is that which {ubſiſts in the 
ſubſtance, either in part of it, or in all of it ; As 
Whiteneſs in a 1/7. | | 

The Sub/tantial Form is that which informs any 
body, and diſtinguiſhes it from other things, and 
is called Forma partis,in oppoſition to the Matter 
of that body. 


Priſons for their puniſhment. But this we muft 
not allow, becauſe of | the many Abfurdities thar 
would follow upon it.- For why then ſhould God 
in the! De/uge have delivered 4o- many wicked 
Souls out of Prifon.and have left his Servant Noah 
behind? The ſame'alſo- might be faid of the deſtru- 


tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the preſerva- 


tion. of Lot. 
Again, it would follow hence that the Reſur- 


xo reftion of the Body would be nothing bur a re- 


rurning.to Priſon again, eyen to - the, Righteous 
themſelves. 

Again, this would deſtroy all Ph:loſoply , be- 
cauſe this aſſerts that the Rational: Soul was not 
appointed to be a part of Man, butis a compleat 
Subſtance in its own nature; and that Man, con- 
ſifting of Soul and Body, is but an Es, or Being 
by Accident. | 

3- The Third is,That all Souls were created ar 


20 firſt with the Angels, and ſent into Bodies, as the 


Bodies were prepared by Generation. This Opi- 
nion differs form the former, becauſe it doth not 
ſay that Souls ſinned in Heaven, and for their pu- 
niſhment were {ent down into Bodies.But the chief 
Reaſon why it affirms that all Jouls were created 
at firſt, is becauſe that Text of Geme/rs tells us, that 
God reſted or ceaſed from his Works. 

The Error - of this Opinion appears, in that 
we underſtand or remember nothing of that for- 


» mer State. Nor will it ſuffice roſay, rhax being 


ſunk into theſe groſs and earthly 7abernacles the 
Soul. hath loſt all irs Memory of former things ; 
for ſince it is natural for the Sou! to be joyned 
to the Body, it is not reaſonable that by being 
joyned to its proper matter it ſhould thereby re- 
ceive ſo great detriment and diſadvantage. 

And whereas they object, that of Gods reſt- 
ing from his Works, we underſtand that only thus, 
That he then reſted or ceaſed from producing 


And rice Subſtantial Forms are ſuch as are ei- 4, any new Species of Beings. 


ther ſeparable from their'Bodies (that 1s can, exiſt 
{eparate from them) or not. ſeparable Forms are 
only Rational Souls, all other Forms whatſoever 
are ſeparable. 

The Caufality of Forms in general conſiſts in 


the manner of their union to Matter, and their 


actuating and pollelling ir. 
All Infeparable Forms in Bodes are concluded 
ro be norhing bur Matrer ; But the ſeparable, ro- 


wit, the Rarional Souls are perfectly Immaterial. 50 


And ir will here be worth our while to enquire a 
little into rhe ſeveral Opinions of P/:/oſophers con- 
cerning the Original of the Soul. 

1. The firſt I ſhall mention- is that of Philo 
Fudzus, who teacherh that the Rational Soul is a 
particle of the Divine Eſſence, and is neither im- 
mediately created by God, nor yet derived from 
the Sced of the Parent, but miraculouſly inſpired 
from God himſelt. But this Opinion is ſo abſurd , 


4. The Fourth Opinion is,that the Sou/s are be- 
otten by the Parents,” and that the Sons Soul is 
Maw the Fathers as his Body is. To this we ſhall 
anſwer by and by. | 
5. The Fifth is, that the Original of Souls is 
not known, nor ſhould we adventure ro deter- 
mine any thing in the matter. A modeſt thoughr 
indeed ,but ſuch as Baronzus thinks below a Divize 
and a Philoſopher. 


g 


6. The Sixth, and that which we hold iS, That 


Mens Souls are nor from their Parents, or from 
any Matter, but created by God, and put into the 
Matter when it is conceived and prepared for A- 
nimation. 

The Arguments for confirming this Opinion 
and refuting that of Soxls being begor by Parents, 
arc theſe. 

1. If the Soul were Generable:, it would be 
Corruptible. To this, thoſe of another Opinion 


char I ſcarce think it worth the naming, fince the 60 Anſwer, That the Sou/ is Corruptible , becauſe 


Eſſence of God is Immutable, and Indiviſible. 

2. Tae ſecond is, that the Souls of Men were 
all created in the begining of the World out of no- 
thing, at the ſame time with the Anzels, and 


growing weary and diſ{dainful of Zeaven and 


good things, began to love Earrhly things, ſo thar 


it depends upon Matter, both in its Production 
and Being, they ſay ; bur thar ir ſhall endure ro 
Ecrernity, becauſe God hath determined to pre- 
ſerve it: And if you ask them, Why the Sou/ 
conſidered in it ſelf ſhould be Corruprible, They 
Anſwer thus ; Becauſe if God ſhould ceaſe from 
that At whereby he keeps and preſerves thc 

Soul 


METAPHYSICKS. 


Sul, it would preſently return into Nothing. 

But this Anſwer doth nor fatisfie us, Becauſe, 
firſt of all, when Divines and Philoſophers divide 
- into eternal and fading, they do not then mean 
that any Subltarices are eternal, becauſe God dorh 
nor preſerve them by his influence, but becauſe 
they can't be deſtroyed by any ation of any 
Creature ; arid in this ſenſe not oy Anzels ahd 
the Heavens, but alſo the Souls of Men are faid 
to be incorruptible. Again, our Adverſaries own 
that Souls can't be deſtroyed by any Phyfcal or 
material Action ; and hence we infer, That they 
cannot be produced by any material Action. And 
why cannot they be deſtroyed by any material 
Aion 2 Becauſe rheir Subſtance 1s ſpiritual. For 
the ſame reaſon they cannot be produced by any 
material Action, becauſe their ſubſtance is ſpiri- 
tual. | 

2. A Second Argument againſt their Opinion 


IO 


Too. 


is,” That God would have the Soul of Man ſub- 20 


{if without the Body after Death, but the Souls 
of Beaſts to periſh with the Body ; and ther- 
fore he gave the rational Soul a Nature indepen- 
dent on any bodily Matter, that by reaſon of that 
nature it might ſubſiſt without bodily Mater. 
Whence we infer, Thar the Soul according to its 
Nature is independent on bodily Matter; And 
if the Soul in regard of its Eſſence doth nor de- 
pend on Matter, then ir doth not neceſfarily pre- 


21 
They are to divide Neceſlity into the Necefliry 
os the Propoſition and the Neceſliry of the 
Thing; Where note, thar the Neceflity of the Pro- 
poſition is always founded in the Neceſfity of the 
Thing. For Example ; becauſe God can't bur be 
Juſt, therefore this Propoſition, God 15 Fuft, cant 
bur be true. Eo | 
And likewiſe we may here obſerve, Thar all thoſe 
Diviſions which are attributed to the Neceſſity of 
the Thing, may alfo be attributed ro rhe Neceſ- 
ſity of the Propoſition : For if the. Thing be thus 
neceſſary , the Propoſition muſt needs be fo 


The Neceſlity of the Thing is two-fold ; there 
is one kind of Neceſſity which belongs to a Thing 
by it ſelf, conſidered alone ; and there is another 
kind of Neceflity which belongs to a Thing in its 
order and relation to another Thing, as they a- 
gree or diſagree. Ot | 

The fotmer of theſe they call the Neceſlity of 
Exiſtence, or ſimple Neceflity , or incomplex ; 
and the latter they ca!l Neceſlity of the Relation 
or Coheſion of Things, and likewiſe compound- 
ed, or complex Ncc-flity. © 

The former is of it ſelf, and in its own nature 
neceſlary ; the latter as it is conjoyned with ſuch 
and ſuch cauſes. | 

The Neceflity of Exiſtence, as to ſpeak, is ei- 
ther abſolute, or ſecundum quid, or in part. 


ſuppoſe Matter out of which it is made, nor isit > Abſolute Neceſſity of Exiſtence only belongs 


produced by the power of Matter ; fo then it 
the Soul according to its Eſſence doth not depend 
upon Matter, Matter doth not concur to pive it 
its Being; for if Matter did concur to give it its 
Being, then the Sou/as to its Being ſhould depend 
upon Matter. | 

3- The Third Arzament is this. No active 
Power adts beyond its own Genus ; But the [- 
tellefive Soul exceeds the whole Genus of bodi- 


ro God, becauſe he only ſo exiſts as to depend 
on nothing, and cannot haye his Being taken 
from him. 

Neceflity of Exiſtence ſecundum guid or in part, 
belongs to incorruptible Creatures; As Angels, 
the Heavens ahd ratihnal Souls, becauſe abſolutely 
they may not be, becauſe they depend on a free 
Agent. | 

The neceſſity of Coheſion belongs not to things 


ly Nature, becauſe it is a ſpiritual ſubſtance, there- ,-, conſidered barely by themſelves, bur as they are 


tore no bodily Power can produce a Soul. 

Now every Action of the ſeminal faculty is 
from a bodily Power, for it proceeds from the 
vegetative Power; Therfore an Intellefive Soul 
catiiot be produced by that Power; for fo an A- 
gent might produce an Effet much more noble 
and excellent in nature than it (elf; which is im- 
poſtible. | | 

4 Fourthly, Thoſe that maintain the conttary 
Opinion arc forced to admit of many Abſurdities 
to avoid the force of ſuch Argaments as are 


5O 


; brought againſt ir, ro wit, That the Sox/ is not © * 


{piritual Subſtance ; That the Soul mighr be de- 
ſiroyed by a Phyfical Adtion, it God did not by 
his ſpecial Influence preſerve it; which Aſſertion 


cerogates not only from the worth and excellen-_ 


cy of our Sous, but alſo from the Divine Wif- 
dom , which intending our Souls ſhould exift 
without the Bodies , gave rhem no fit or proper 
Nature to do {o. 


related and cohere to other things. 

And if we conſider the Coheſion, we ſhall find 
that in ſome it is Neceſſariam, and one of thoſe 
things can't be withour the other; for Example, 
Socrates and his Nature. There is another Co- 
hefton amongſt things which may be diſfolyed, 
and this is ſaid to be Contingent; As Coheſion be: 
tween Socrates and his ſeveral Accidents. 

The Neceſſity of Exi/terce then is a Neceſſity 
in any by it felf; the Neceſlity of Cohefon is that, 
whereby two or more things do adhere or ſtick 
together, not to be ſeparated. 

This Neceſſity of Cohefien is by Philoſophers 
divided into the Neceflity of the Conſequent; and 
the Neceſſity of the Conſequence. The Neceflity 
of the Conſequent is when one thing ſo follows 
another, that they can't by any means be ſepa- 
rated; As, That Man is a living Creature. The 
Neceſtity of the Conſequence is that Neceſſity, 
whereby things that are nor by their own nature 


The next Afetions of Ens or Being we are to 60 determin'd or forced to adhere togerher , do yet 


treat of , are Neceſſary and Contingent; and this 
Diviſion is very well placed immediately after 


the former, becauſe*things are ſaid ro be necel-. 


fary orcontingent, chiefly in regard of the cauſes 
trom whence they proceed. 


A. neceſlary thing is that which cannot be 0- 
therwiſe. 


ſo ſtay rogether as for the time they can't be 

ſeparared , and that by reaſon of the determi 

nation of ſome outward Canſe or Suppoſirion. 

Thus we ſay, That he who by an irreſiſtible 

Force hath changed his place, did it by Neceſfity ; 

becauſe though the Man and Changing of Fo 
2. 
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be things which are by no means determin'd ro 
ſick rogether , yet by this outward Force they 
are {o united, rhat for the time they can't be ſe- 
parated ; for ſuppoſing an irreſiſtible Force , the 
Man muſt of neceſſity Change his Place. 
Contingent is aid to be that which may be 
otherwiſe. And this Contingency is either equal 
on both ſides, thar is, it may equally be fo, and 
not be ſo; or elſe T_— may be faid of 


thoſe things which are ſo for the moſt ; or laſtly, 19 


Continzency may be of thoſe things that are {el- 
dom {o. ; 
There arc other particular disjoyn'd Aﬀecti- 
ons of B-ing, which are Mcdiate, as Simple and 
Compound. | | 
1. Simple is that which can't be reſolved into 
more; Comprund is that which may : For Exam- 
ple, The Heavens are a Simple ſubſtance , be- 


; cauſe they can be reſolyed into no more kinds of 


| Subſtance ; but the Earth is a Compound , be- 29 will not let them be in the ſame Subject after 


cauſe it may. 
Compojtion is either Real or Imaginary. 
Real, which either conſiſts of Matter and 
Form , or of Integral parts, or of Degrees of 
Intenſion, or of Eſſence and Sub/iſtence ; AS An- 


_ gels. 


Imaginary Compoſition is the Act of Reaſon, 
whereby we do in our minds joyn two 
different things together , and make a third of 


The Same by it Self is cither gewerical, as 
when Max and- Beaſts are {aid to be the ſame as 
to their Animality; or ſpecifical , as Peter and 
Paul are of the ſame Species; or numerical, as 
Peter is the ſame Peter being old , that he was 
when young. . | | 

The Same by Accident. is ſaid of thoſe things 
which agree in their Accidents, as when an Horſe 
and an Ox are both White; &c. 

Another thing may be underſtood by what 
hath already been ſaid Of the Same. Some other 
Pens are only diſtin , and ſome are oppo- 

te. 

Diſtinfion barely diſtinguiſhes one thing from 
another, with ſuppoſing any contrariery in them. 
And is either Real, and ſuch as is found in the 
things themſelves ; or elle magznary, ſuch as we 
make in our own Minds. 

Oppoſition is a repugnance of things , which 


the ſame manner. 
Oppoſition is either Negative or Poſitive. 

Negative Oppoſition is either ContradiQtory, as 
Being and not Being ; or Priyative, as Sizht and 
Blindneſs. 

Poſitive Oppoſition is either Contrary, as Feat 
and Cold; or Relative, as Father and Son. 

The next Afﬀetion of Ens or Being , is Uni- 
verſal and Singular. And this Diviſion of Being 


them. 3ois only the AQ of the Mind; for in Nature 


2. Whole, and its Parts. The Whole is that 
which contains the Parts contained, fo that they 
are one. 

There arc two Things to the making up of 
that which is called V//þc/e. 

A Plurality of Parts, and a Union of them 
beſides. | 

The hol: is ſaid to be either, 
1. Eſſeitial is that Whole whole Parts are 


there is no ſuch thing found as an Univerſal. 
But we underſtand by it ſomething , which con- 
tains under it many Singulars of the ſame Spe- 
cies, or ſuch as we imagine it to be. Sir 
or 1adividual, is that which can't be divided into 
more things like it ſelf. Thus Humane Nature is 
the 7niverſal, in regard of the Nature of Peter 
and Paul; but the Nature of Peter is Singular, 
and cant be divided , nor doth it comprehend 


different in Pew2r, but one and the {ame in 44d : ,, any more Humane Natures than his own. There 
40 


And this Whole is either Phy/ical, as the Soul and 
Body make one Man; and Logical or Metaphy- 


' fical, whoſe Parts are only diſtinguith'd by our 


Reaſon, as the Species are in any Genus. 

2. Integral is that Whole which contains many 
Parts only by Contznuity, or Contizuity, as they 
ſpeak: And theſe Parts are either Similar, as 
Drops of Water in a G/2/s; or Ditlimilar,as the Eye 
and the ZZind in the By 


are ſome that refer Zniverſal and Sinzular to the 
common Place of the Whole and its parts. 

Another Aﬀection of Es, is Finite and Infinite. 
Finite Beings arc ſuch as are contained in certain 
determined Bounds and Limits; as all the Crea- 
tures which are {aid to be Finzte, either in regard 
of their Number, Quantity, Duration, Perfeftion, or 
Eſſence. 


Infinite is that which is contain'd or compre- 


3. Pniverſal in mgloth of its Parts, which are 50 hended in no Bounds, and is only God , who is 


Singular, as Genus, in refpe of Species ; Animal, 
in regard of 7:2 and Beaſt, andthe like. 
4+ Numeral, as Ten contains ſo many Ones. 

5. Potential, or Poteſtative. This Whole con- 
taias ſeveral Powers or Faculties, which like Parts 
make up the Whole; as the Soul contains the 
Onderſtanding, Will, Sc. 

Part is a portion of the Whole, which together 
With its Fellows 1s fit to make the Whole. 

Parts are allo like the Whole, ſaid to be Efſen- 60 
Zia! and Tutegral, or Similar and Diſſimilar. 

The next Attcion of Being, in the Order of 
our Method, is The fame and Another. 

The Same is that which can't be divided , or 
diſtinguiſhed from ir ſelf; and is divided into, 
v5. Same by it Self, and the Same by Acci- 

ent. 


laid to bein all thoſe reſpets wherein the Crea- 
tures arc Finite, and moreif there be any. 

And thus we have done with the general Part 
of Metaphyſicks; We come now to ſpeak briefly 
of the Special, which treats of Subſtance and Ac- 
cidents. ; | 

Subſtance is a Being which ſubſiſts by it ſelf, 
and is nor in any other thing as in its Subject ; 
and it is either Compleat, or not PI: 

Compleat Subſtances are either Finite, or Infi- 
nite. Finite are either Corporeal , as Body ; or 
Incorporeal, as Angels and Sprits. 

Infinite is only God. 

An Accident is that whichs in another thing, 
as in its Subjet; and ir is cither Primary or Se- 
congary. 

Premary 


METAP HYSICK S 


Primary Accidents are either Quantity, Quality, 
or Relation. | 

Secondary Accident s are either Abſolute, or Re- 
lattve. 

Abſolute, as Quality, which contains Aon and 


Paſſion; and Quantity, which contains When and 


Where. 
_ Relative, as Situs ar Situation, which ſignifies 


= 
the diſpoſition of Parts in' order to Place; and 
Habitus , which ſignifies thoſe things which are 


adjacent and near-to any Body. _ | 
. And thus I have finiſhed this ſhort Tract of 


' Metaphyficks, wherein I have for Method in moſt 


things obſerved the Ancient Philoſophers ; bur in 


Difficulties, thoſe whom I jadge to have the moſt 


Reaſon. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


is that which teacheth Men to live well 

and happily according to Vertue : Ir is 
commonly called that Part of Phzloſophy, which 
Inſtructs and Regulates our Manners ; and thence 
it hath its Name, both in Greek and Latin. Man- 
#ers are the frequent iterated Actions of Human 
Life , whence at length Habits are produced ci- 


M*: PHILOSOP HI, or ETHICKS, 


| ther Good or Evil, 


phy , in regard of theſe three ſeveral Capacities 
are alſo three ; which we call Ethick or Monaſtick, 
Oeconomic and Polzitick. 

The Ethick or Monaſtick part , which is the 
principal, is again divided into three parts, where- 
of the firſt Treats of the End of Human Ations, 
which is Happineſs; The Second of the Principles 
of Human Actions; And the laſt of the Actions 
themſelves; and likewiſe of the Paſhons,Yirtues, 


It hath been often controverted whether Moral xo and Yices. 


Philoſophy be an Art , or a Prudence , or a Sci- 
ence; but the moſt Learned of our Modern Au- 
thors conclude it to be a Sczence; for an Art they 
fay it can't be , becauſe Arts are only converſant 
about Corporal Attions and Things : And though 
it be true, that Liberality > #1 emperance, Taſtice , 
Sc. arereferred to External and Corporal things , 
yet Moral Philoſophy is _ concerned about the 
Relation which the {nd or Wi hath to thoſe 
Attions. 


We ſhall begin with the firſt,ro wit, the end of 
Human Aftions , or Good in general. 

Good is defined to be that which all Things 
deſire or ſeek , as it appears good , or conyeni- 
ent to their Natures. 

It hath been a great Queſtion in the Schools , 
Whether any thing thar is evil in ir ſelf, canbe 
the Object of Appetite. To which we Anſwer 
with this Diſtintion, That Good is either real or 
apparent , and that which is really evil or diſho- 


Again, 2 Prudence it can't be, becauſe Prudence 20 neſt, may be repreſented unto us as Good, under 


is only tound(according to its Definition) in good 
Men , whercas the Dicipline of Moral Philoſophy 
may be in the worſt men living,as well as Craft or 
Subriity of Mind. Like Medea they may know 
and approve thoſe things which are _ , and 
yet in the mean while be ſtark naught them- 
ſelves. | 

Furthermore, Prudence conſiſts in a deliberation 
abour the ſingle Aftions of our Lives, accord- 


the notion of Profit or Pleaſure; and fo become 
the Object of our Appetite or Deſire , bur yer 
we deſire it not as eyil , but under the ſhew, or 
appearance of Good. 

The moſt ordinary and beſt Diviſion of Good 
is into Honeſkum , tile, and Jucundum , which 
may be thus rendred into Engliſh. 

Honour , Profit , and Pleaſure. 
And every one of theſe are the proper Ob- 


ing to their preſent Circumſtances ; but Moral 3o jet of Appetite or Deſire, and the end of Human 


Philoſophy is conſtant, of undoubted Truth and 
of certainty ,. and concerns all our Actions; as 
for Example , Ir is not at all doubted , nor can 


it poſſibly be the Subje& of a Diſpute, Whether 


or no we are to give every Man his own. 

In ſhort, Thar it is a Sczence, appears from the 
Definition of Sczence it ſelf ; which is this, 

That is properly ſaid to be a Science, which 
reaches any thing certainly and evidently from 


true Principles ; and fuch is Moral Phzloſophy, 40 


whoſe Diſcipline is always founded on the Acting 
according to right Reaſon. 

The proper and adequate Obje&t of Moral Phi- 
loſophy are Fluman Adtions , as they may be di- 
rected to a Moral Good, or an End agrecable to 
right Reaſon; where by Human Actions we are 
ro underſtand , the free and voluntary Actions 


_ of the Mind. 


It is defined ro be a Sczence , direfting Human 
AXions in order toa happy State of Lite. 

Now whereas a Man may be conſidered ſing] 
and as a private Perſon, as a Husband, Father , 
or Maſter of a Family; and likewiſe in his rela- 
tion to the Publick, the parts of Mora! Philoſo- 


/ 


Actions. 

And here ariſeth a Queſt;on amongſt our Mo- 
ral Philoſophers, Whether Good and the End be 
_ and the ſame thing. To which is Anſwer- 
cd. 

I. That they are not formally the ſame , be- 
cauſe Gopd is defined, That which is convenient: 
Hos the End, that for whoſe ſake any thing is 

one. 

2. They are not the ſame, becauſe they are 
not reciprocally converted ; for though - every 
End or deſign of an-Action be ſome Good , yer 
every Good is not the End. 

3- But yer they are Potentially the ſame ; 
for every thing that is good may be the End of 
Human Actions, as certainly , as that every End 
is good. 

And here they enquire again, Whether eyery 
thing in the World as for an End or not. To 


50 this it is anſwered with this Diſtinftion , That to 


at for an End may be conſidered either as it is 
known , with the means that leads to it, or as 
it is not known, As the End is not known , {6 
every thing in the World ( as well as Man _ 

or 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 2 


for an End, becauſe there is always ſome End, and the great 2 fall is ; RE : 
and means are known, ſo nothing but a Ratio- him only are found the moſt excellent Conditions, 


nal Creature can be faid ro: act for an End. . and . he only can fatisfie our wiſhes and de- 
To conclude this , there is always ſome ulrti ſires. 
mate and abſolutely laſt End of all human At:- This Objetzve Beatitude that we have hitherto 


9x5 ; and that is Beatitude , or Happineſs, which been ſpeaking of, is without the Man , we come 
every one propoſes to himſelf , though their Opi- now to ſpeak of the Formal Beatitude that is 
nions of that ZZappinefs be different , ſome pla- within a Man , and is really found in him who 
cing it in Riches , others in ZZonour , and ſome in istruly happy. Let us ſee now in what part or 
Recreatims, and the like 10 Faculty this Formal Beatituds is placed. | 
And now. we come to ſpeak of Beatitude.or This Beatitude theh is in the Mind; becauſe 
Happineſs it {elf , which is the chief Good , or there can be nothing in the Body to deſerve it , 
laſt End of Man ; and that is Twofold,0bjeFive eſpecially when we conſider that tlie Body is whol- 
and Formal. ly ſubſeryient to the Mind. | 
Objetive Beatitude or Happineſs , is that Ob * Now whatever is inthe Soul, is either a Pow- 
ject or thing that makes, us happy , which is er which is natural to it and inbred in- it , ora 
ſomething without us ; and Formal Beatitude is +4abit,which is acquired by the Repetition of ma- 
our own Enjoyment of that Happineſs , or the - ny ſingle Ats , or elſe the 4 and Operation 
way of its being Communicated to us, and that it ſelf. _ 
is within us. 20 In neither of the two former we know it can 
And hence it follows, that this Objetive Bea- be placed-, becauſe they are only deſirable,nor for 
titade is ſomething more excellent and Noble their own fakes, but only for the 47 and Ope- 
than Man himſelf; becauſe it is that which makes 7470» ; whence it is plain, that this Forma! Bea- 
him happy. And this is the very ſame thing #/7ude muſt needs conſiſt in ſome excellent Ope- 


with the laſt End of all our Actions. ration of the Mind. And hence by Boeiſtus it 8 
Ie will be our next buſineſs to determine where- deſcribed to be A State perfett by the Aggregation 
in this Oh{jefive Beatitude does conliſt ; and, of all good things. Now to entitle any Man to 


1. Negatively we ſay it does not conſiſt in this Happineſs , it is not abſolutely neceſſary 
outward good things , thoſe which we call the that he ſhould be always occupied in thele O- 
Goods of Fortune ; and that becauſe they do not 30 perations; but ir ſuffices that he be converſant 


ſatisfie the Appetite. in them, ſo often as his Reaſon judgeth meet , 
2, Becauſe they are not deſired for rheir own and hitman Infirmity will permit. 
ſakes, but for their uſe ; becauſe they are Sub- We aſſert again, that this Formal Beatitude 


{ervicnt only to the more ignoble part of Man, mult be placed in that Operation of the Mind , 
ro Wit his Body ; Becauſe they are not in our by which ( as far as our condition in the World 
own power , thatis , they are many times taken fuffers us ).we enjoy that Objetive Beatitude be- 
away from us againſt our Will ; And laſtly, be- fore ſpoken of, to wit God 4lmighty. Now that 
cauſe many of them, as Honour , Praiſe, Glory, Operation of the Mind is Two Sl the Contem- 
&c. deperids oftimes upon the falſe and miſtaken plation of him , and the Love of him. And 
Opinion, of rhe World, and many times on meer 40 that this Operation of Mind conſiſts in contem- 
Flattery. '* - plating on him, and in loving him both bog, 

3- Again,it, does not conſiſt in the Goods of the bur in neither ſingle or alone, is proved , In that 
Body , as Beauty , Strength, or the like, nor yet the fruition or poſſeſſion of the chicfeſt Good,con- 
in the Pleaſures of the Body, as Recreations, &c. MAiſts in being united to it; and hence it is that not 


"4 dS 
<4 


Becauſe they are things nor deſirable for their Contemplation, but a moſt firm and conſtant Love . 


own ſake, but as they are referred to the Soul; is required in this Operation. For as Contempla- 
Becauſe they are not in our power, for we ars tionexcitesand ſtirs up Love, ſo Love promotes 
not Strong, or Beautiful or Healthful as we pleaſe. . and helps Contemplation. For the oftner we 
To this may be added, rhat theſe things are com- think on any thing that is good , the more vehe- 
mon to Beaſts as well as to our ſelyes. 50 mently we love it ; and rhe more we love any 
4- And laſtly , this Objefive Beatitude is not Ching , the more we think upon it. 
placed in the good things of the Mind or Soul , Again , becauſe the Operations.of the Mind do 
that is, in the excellent Faculties, Habits, or O- very much depend upon the habirude , or good 
perations of it. | diſpoſition of the Body , it is allo neceſſary: that 
- It cannor be in the Faculties, or Habits of the the Body be in Health , or at leaſt free from ſuch 
Mind, becauſe thoſe are not deſired, or ſought Diſeaſes , as by their grievous pains may hinder 
for themſelves ; but for ſome other thing , .ro wit the mind from theſe Operations. The like may 
in order and for the ſake of the Operation of alſo be ſaid of outward good things , as Riches, 
thoſe Habits, and the bringing them forth into @c. For he who is always employed in getting 
4. And then again it cannot bein the Opera- 60 what is neceſſary to ſuſtain Nature, mult rieeds 
tions themſelves , becauſe thoſe Ations and Ope- want leafute to ittetid on Divine Love and Con- 
; Cres are in Man himſelf; and this Happineſs of templation. : : EEE 
hicfeſt Good we are ſpeaking-of , muſt needs be And laſt of all , Yertuzs, or the Exerciſe of 
"v;thour him, and of a more Noble Nature than Pere, is not properly ſaid to be this Felicity 
he is. wings or Operation , but rather is referred to it. This 
To conclude therefore, that God alone is the Felicity conſiſting in Contemplation ; and the Ex- 
0Zjective Bzatitude, or chiefeſt Happineſs of Harv, exciſe of Vertue is only inoutward gs, 
| "T8 = + ms 
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Thus much of Natural Felicity , or Beatitude. 
Supernatural Beatitude conſiſts likewiſe in the clear 
Viſion of God, anda Love towards him ; 
bur that is proper for 7 heology. | 

We are now come to the Wond part of FEthicks, 
or Moral Philoſophy , which Treats of the Prin- 
ciples of Human Aions, which are either Internal 
or External. | 

Again, the Internal Principles of Human Actions 
are either ſuch as are Natural, and” inbred Fa- 


* wultics of doing any thing ; and theſe are called 


Powers ; or ſuch as are acquired by Exerciſe and 
Attion , and they are called Habits. 

Thoſe which are natural to us , and born with 
us, arethe Dnderſtanding and the Will; and to 
theſe two both the Phantaſy and the Se»/1tive 
Appztiteſand if there be any other in ward Prin- 
ciple of our Actions ) may be reduced. 

The Underſtanding moves the W:7; for it 1s 
certain there can be nothing in the W:7 , which 
was not firſt in the 7nde ſtanding; and then a- 

ain the //i// moves the Under ſtandins, tor we 
ind we can eaſily conlider ft any taing as we 
pleaſe, and ler it a.one again when we pleaſe. 

And now let us ſee how the Interior Powers 
or Faculties are moved by the Wi, and what 
command ſhe hath over them. And yer we muſt 
take notice (here by the way) that there are ſome 
of the Inferiour Powers of the Sou/ , that are in 
no ways under the command of the W:/Z; for 
Example, the Faculty of Vegetation or growing 


1s pertetly without the Power both of our W:/ 


and Reaſon. | 
The W:/ moves the inward Sexſes , which arc 
Commen Senſe , Phantaſy , and Memory , but not 


abſolutely , and altogether as it pleaſes; for they 


are in a great meaſure ar their own liberty , and 
many times are contrary , and refractory both 
to the Will and Reaſon alſo. But the Will moves 
the outward Members in their Natural and pro- 


_ per Motions, juſt as ſhe pleaſes , without any 


Reſiſtance at all. Whence it is plain , That the 
Memory , Phantaſy , and Common Senſe are much 
freer, and more at their own Liberty , than the 
Locomotive Faculty is, which ſeems ro be wholly 
in the Power of the WJ 

The other ſort of Dnternal P rinciples are Ha- 
bits. . A Habit is defined to be a Quality or Dif- 
poſition of the Subject ; which gives it not the 
firſt Power of Acting , but makes it At more 
ealily and ſteddily; and remain in the Subjc& , 
though the Action it ſelf be abſent. 

And we _ obſcrve that this Definition diſtin- 
— Habit from Natural Power , becauſe it is 
aid Habit gives not the firſt Power; and alſo from 
theſe Habits which are not Operative, or pro- 
duce no Action , as Beauty, Stren th, &c. 

And laſtly, it diſtinguiſhes it from the 479 


it RIF; becauſe it remains in its Subject , to wit 


the Sou! when the 4ion is not preſent. 
Hali!s are gotten , or produced by the Repe- 
tition of many ſingle 4s; but rhoſe Ats muſt 
always be of the ſame Power , or faculty of 
the Soz/, wherein the Habit is produced. 
Thus Pradence being an Intel/-Aual Habit can't 
be acquired bur ' by Acts of the Underſtanding. 
And Juſtice, Fortitude , and Temperance being in 


the VW11, can'tbe attained unto but by the Adts of 
the W:/. 

Some have been of Opinion that Zabits are 
begort by the firſt ſmgle Actions; and that all rhe 
Subſequent ACtions do bur ſerve to confirm and 
ſtrengthen the Habit already begot. Others 
think the F7abit acquired by the laſt Aion, and 
that all rhe former did only diſpoſe the Power , 
or Faculty of the Sou! to receive the Habit ; Bur 

IO it is not probable that every ſingle Atzon contri- 
butes ſomething towards the acquiring of 'the 
Habit. 

Again, no Habit can be increaſed bur by more 
intenſe Aftions than thoſe by which it was got- 
ten ; whereas it is weakned by thoſe Actions which 
are more remiſs , and only cheriſhed and kept in 
the State it is by thoſe A@tzons , which are juſt 
equal to thoſe which produce it. 

There are others of Opinion that ZZa/zt is a 

20 opreat help to that Faculty of the Soul in which it 
1s, as toits ready and eaſy Operation ; but de- 
ny that Habit is it ſelf alone a Real Principle of 
Action , ſince the Action wholly proceeds from 
the Faculty. To which we Anſwer, That a picce 
of Work may depend at the ſame time both on 
the 7ool,and the Hand of the Artificer. And fo 
may any Aon both be Attributed to the Faculty, 
which immediately performs it, and alſo to the 
Habits ready and eaſy Diſpoſition of the Faculty, 

30 ſo that we conclude it to be a True and Real 
Principle. 

Habits are Corrupted and Deſtroyed, either by 
the Deſtruction of the Subject they are in (as well 
as all other Accidents);if either theSou!,or the Facul- 
ties of the Sou/ Periſh, it is likewiſe certain all the 
Habits init muſt Periſh ; and alſo they are ſome- 
times utterly expelled by their Contraries, their 
Subject remaining ſtill whole and Entire. For In- 
ſtance, The F7abit of Juſtice may be quite expel- 

40 led , and baniſhed out of rhe Will by Ads of In- 
Jultice. 

Bur the great Difficulty is whether a Z7a4it of 
Virtue can be utterly deſtroyed by a bare Ceſſa- 
tion, or forbearing the Exerciſe of it. 

Some Diſtinguiſh very ſubtilely ( but Iknow 
not how well) That it may, as to its uſe, bur 
not as to its Subſtance. And indeed if we 
ſearch the matter ro the bottom , we ſhall find 
that "tis very hard to conceive how the bare Ceſ: 

50 farion ſhould utterly deſtroy the ZZabzt ; but when 
Sloth and Idleneſs lulls it aſleep , the Appetite 
gets new Strength, and ſo the contrary abit 
deſtroys the former; though it ſeem to periſh of 
it ſelf , by a bare Ceſſation of Operation. 

And hence it is that the Ruine of good and 
vertuous Habits is commonly attributed to Sloth , 
which indeed doth really proceed from the Pre- 
valence and Increaſe of the contrary Yice. 

Thus far of Imward Principles. We ſhall pro- 

60 ceed next to the Outward Principles of Fluman 
Attions, And firſt of that Princzple of Fluman 
Attions, which always moves Effectually , and 
that is God, 

And here we muſt know that God is not on- 
ly the External Principle of Human Adtions, as 
the Final Cauſe is, ( he is, as he is that Ob- 
XQRive Beatitude , and End of all Actions ); _ 
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alfo rhe Efficient Cauſe. And that either as he is 
the Univerſal Cauſe of all things , and works in 
us both to wi/, and to do, or as he Influences 
and direas thar Principle of chooſing , which he 
harh planted in us. In either Senſe he may be 
ſaid. ro be the Externa} Principle of our Adi- 
ONS. 
That God is rhe Principle of our A&tions, in 
the firſt Senſe is evident , becauſe he Governs 
and Orders all othet ſecond Cauſes as he pleaſeth; 
and in the Former Senſe , likewiſe is plain from 
this Argument. That which ſtirs up the moſt 
inward and near Cauſe of Ation tro a, is the 
Outward Principle of the 4iov. Bur God does 
{p. Therefore it muſt be {o. | 

And this he doth two ſeveral ways , either by 
concurring with our Freedom of Will, or elſe 
Moving and Inclining our Will to this or that 
thing. And firſt Gol concurs, as the firſt Cauſe 


27 
ſhall a treat of the Paſſions, Yirtues , and Yi- 
ces. 
Philoſophers do ' not call all the AQtions of 
Man Human Afions; but only thoſe thar proceed 
from a Free Principle of 477 , which is the W/. 
Hence is that Diviſion of 40ns into Y olantary 
and ſroohintary. 

Firſt then, Yoluntary is taken largely, for that 
which we call Spontaneity ; and is defined to 


0 be a Principle in the Agent ; which knows the 


thing about which it Acts. And here ir is requi- 
red that the Principle of Acting be in the 4: 
gent it ſelf ; and likewiſe that it be carried to: 
wards the Object , with ſome ſort of Knowledge. 
And therefore thoſe things which have the Prin- 
cipje of Adting in themſelves , but no Knowledge 
of rhe Obje&, are ſaid to att Naturally, but not 
Voluntarily. And hence we have that common 
Deſcription in the Schools , of an Action into 


with the ſecond to produce the at, by this means 2o Spontaneous , Natural and Violent. 


makirig up as it were one Entire Cauſe. 

But yet we arc told rhat this general Influence 
or concutrence of God Almighry,doth not produce 
theEffeR with the concurrence of theSecond Cauſe 
too, which is our Will. Whence we may learn by 
the way, ThatGods generalConcurrence as the firſt 
Cauſe, lays no Fatal Neceſlity upon our Adtions, 
ſince the Will is ſtill Free , and Indifferenr. 

And now we come to {peak of Gods moving 


A Spontaneous Ation hath the Principle of 477;- 
01 11 it ſelf , with ſome Knowledge of the Ezd. 
The Natural hath in it the Principle of Ation , 
but no Ktiowledge of the End. And the Vio- 
lent harh ever the Principle of the Action Sepa- 
rate from it , as when a Stone is caſt up- 
wards. 

Again, if we take Yoluntary ſtritly, and pto- 
perly , ir is only found in Man; and may be 


the Wl to 4, beſides rhe Univeral Coheurrence 309 defined, A Principle in the Agent with petfe&t 


we have ſpoken of. And in this there is more 
Difficulty , becauſe the 77 ſeems to be deter- 
mined by God , before ſhe hath made her own 
choile. 

The Schoolmen falve this Difficulty thus, They 


ſay that God moyes ſecond Cauſes with ſuch a - 


Motion as is convenient , or aprecable to their 
Natures ; Now fince the W:Zis a Faculty not de- 
termined to one thing, but indifferently can make 
choiſe of any ; Grd doth not move it with fuch 


a tiecellity , as doth determine ir to one thing , ,,» 


by which means its Motion remains ſtill Contin- 
cent and not Neohary: The words are Thomas 
Aquinas. But we believe that God moves our 
Wills ſometimes irrefiſtably , arid neceſlarily ; 
For I do not think that St. Paal of Mary Magda- 
len (though they would never fo fain) could have 
withſtood their own Convetfion. | 
Thete are ſome other Outward Cauſes, which 
{omerimes move our Wils. As the Perſuaſt- 


ons and Arguments that Men may take uſe 50 


of, &c. 

So likewiſe Angels either good or bad , may 
by changing the Phantaſie*, move the Wil. And 
this may be done not by producing atly tiew 
Phantaſm which was not in the Brain fore ; 
but by ſtirring and movitig the Sp#firs and Hu- 


mours which reſide there; and {0 bring to their 


Mind ſome paſt Species or Images. | 
This they may poſſibly do likewiſe by chan- 
ging the Senſe, and that thefe rwo' ways, v2. 
by moving of rhe Spirits in the Brain, and. af- 
ter bringing rhem inco_ the Organs of Senſe ;or elle 
by ſome Sang of Diſpoſition * of rhe ourward 
e . _ oak | 
| We come now from the Pririciples of Hitttan 
Actions , to the Actions themfelves - where. we 


60 through /7olence ot Ignorance. 


knowledge of the End }, fuch as is not found in 
Beaſts. 

Now we muſt remember,that there is a Perfe&, 
and ah Impetfet Knowledge. The Perfe& is 
when the End is known, and the way likewiſe 
by which the means lead to the End ; and this is 
found only in Mar , atid is the Yoluntary that 
we are here ſpeaking of The orher is imper- 
tet , when the End is int fome meaſure known ; 
but: the Reaſon and Proportion of the Means ; 
which condu&t ro the End is not, and this 
is found in Fools and Children, as alſo in 
Beaſts. 

That which is Voluntary, and the produt of 
our Wiffs, in this caſe one would think ſhould be 
always free (ſpeaking properly :) And yet we 
find it is not; for though the W7 in Man'can't 
be corhpelled or conſtrained, yet it may be ne- 
ceflitated: As for Example, To W2/ that which 
is Good is neceffary and natural to us, and fo 
in this ſenſe is not free. So that we fee, that to 
W:11, and at the fame time to be Neceflitated, may 
confift togerher. 

_—_ Afﬀions of the Wil, or what we 
call Yoluntary, are faid to be deliberate; not thar 
the W#/ it {elf deliberates, bur thar it follows the 
Guidance and Dire@ion of the Underſtanding,” 
which it has well deliberated. : 

Involantary in its largeſt ſenſe is oppoſed to 
Spontanteity ; bur in the firifter ſenſe it is either 
Through Y7olexce, 
as when Man is carried whether he” would nor 

0; through 7znorance, when t ſome de- 
Fel in his Judgment of Reaſon , he does that 
which afterwards he repents of. | 

The moſt common divifion of /znorante is ins 


In. 
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Irvincible is fach, as with all diligence and 
induſtry could not have been avoided: But Yin- 
cibl> is ſuch, as if care and pains had been taken, 
might. And itis the former of theſe rwo which 
makes an Aion Involuntary. | 

Here Moraliſts enquire , whether nothing elſe 
but Violence and Ignorance make an Action Invo- 
luntary. The greateſt Queſtion is of Fear or 
Deſire, whether they do not do the ſame thing : 
For Example, When a Mar to fave his lite in a 
Storm by Lightning the Ship caſts his Goods 
over-Board ; it is queſtioned, whether this Action 
be Voluntary, or not? 

It is "4 That ſuch +9 x as theſe are 

artly 4 oluntary, and partly Irvoluntary. Invo- 
| =p they are,if you conſider them Gngly and in 
themlelves ; bur Yoluntary, if you conſider them 
with their circumſtances; for the Maz was willing 
to loſe his Goods rather than his Lite. 

Thus far of Afions Voluntary and Involuntary ; 
We arc now to diſcourſe of the Goodneſs or Bad- 
neſs of Adtions 

The Goodneſiof an Aion is the conformity of 
it with righr Reaſon, and the Badneſs of it is its 
deformity or alienation from Right Reaſon: I call 
Right a good Mind, tree from all Fantaſtick O- 
pinions, knowing the Laws of God and Nature, 
and making a prudent Judgment of the Action 
to be done, according to the intent of the 
Law. 

And this makes a vaſt difterence betwixt one 
and the ſame 4&0», which Phyfically and Natu- 
rally conſidered hath no difference at all. As for 
Inſtance, To kill a Man by private Authority is an 


Evil Aftjon; bur to do it by publick Authority - 


makes it Good, though the Action in it ſelf abſo- 
lutely conſidered is the ſame. 

The Goodneſs or Badneſs of the 4@Qion is 
taken from the goodnels or pravity of the W:/, 


for the .moſt part: But Adions may ſometiryes 40 


likewiſe be ſaid ro be good or bad according to 
their 04je&, their End, and their Circumſtances. 

And though ir may be: here objefted, That 
nothing can bz the Object of the Wi, or the 
End of the ///inz, but that which is Good ; yer 
we muſt {till remember, that Good is fo really or 
apparently, and when only an apparent Good, 
it is a real and an abſolute 11]. Thus, that which 
ſeems Go-4d, as it hath either Profit or Pleaſure in 
it, may yet be Ew1/ in its deformity or digreſſion 
from Right Reaſon, and ſo may neither deſerve 
Praiſe nor Reward, and by conſequence nor be 
Bonum honeſtum , that is, an Foneft Good, which is 
one Branch of the diviſion of Good. 

The laſt Queſtion about the Goodneſs or Bad- 
neſs of Humane Adtions is, they be all neceſſarily 
cither Good or Bad, and whether ſome of them 
be nor Indifferentr. 

And to this may be Anſivered, that many Hu- 
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things which are placed, or ſtand about the AQti- 
ons. They are generally reckoned in this old 
Verle, | 


Qais, Quid, bi, Quibus auxiliis, cur uomodo, 


Quando. 


That is, the Perſon which doth the Attion , the 
Adtion it ſelf, the Place where , the Helps with 


10 which, the Reaſon why, the Manxer how, and the 


T ime when. 

Here note, that the Circumſtances many times 
add very much either Good or Bad to the Aion, 
nay, ſometimes they change the very nature of 
it; as the Stealing any thing dedicated to Holy 
uſes makes the Offence Sacriledge , which other- 


< wiſe would have been bur ſimple 7 hefe. 


Thus of Human Aftions in general; Now of 
the Speczes, or ſeveral kinds of them. | 

The ordinary and common diviſion of Z7«- 
man Adtions is into Elicite and Imperate; By Eli- 
cite is to be' underſtood thoſe Actions whereof 
the W7/ her ſelf is the firſt Principle , and pro- 
duces them in her ſelf. By Imperate we mean 
Actions of which the W:/1 is not the firſt Prin- 
ciple, which yet are not done without the Power 
or Juriſdiction of the W7/1. | | 

The Zlicite Actions of the Wl are either 
about the End or the Means. 

Thoſe about the End are theſe three ; Yolttion 
or Willing, Fruition and Intention. 

Thoſe about the Means are allo three; viz. E- 
letion, Conſent, and V/e. 

And now becauſe our Paſſions have a great in- 
fluence upon our Ations, in making them either 
Vertuous or Vicious, it will b2 convenient to ſpeak 
ſomething of. then both generally and particular- 
ly, before we come to. ſpeak of the Yertues and 
Vices. | | 

The Spring or Fountain of the Paſſions is the 
Senſitive Appetite, which (though it be found as 
well in Beaſts as in Menu) we ſpeak now of it as 
it 1s peculiar to Men. 

The Senfittve Appetite is either Concupiſcible 
or Traſcible, and it is neceſſary it ſhould be fo, for 
the ſeeking that which is good and convenient , 
and avoiding of that which is hurtful; and in theſe 
two are founded all the Paſſons of the Mind. 

A Paſſion of the Mind is defined, to be a Mo- 


50 tion of the Sexfitive Appetite from the Appre- 


henſion «either of Good or Evil, with ſome un- 
natural change of the Body, Good or Ew1l, that is, 
as-it ſcems or appears. | 
They are called Motions in diſtinCtion to the 
other Faculties of the Sox/, which are cither 
Powers or Habits. Powers they can't be,becauſe 


they are not always ready like other Powers, to 
| be produced into A; And Habits they cant 


be, becauſe they are many times ſtirr'd up be- 


mane Actions, as Walking, Sitting, Standing , and 69 fore any Habit of them is gotten : And they are 


the like, are certainly in their own narure In- 
different; but as they are refer'd to any Exd, 
they mult nceds be either Good, or Bad; that is 
to-lay, as they regard rhis or that Ed, they are, 
or are not conformable to Right Reaſon. 

- The next thing which Phz/o/ophers conſider in 
Human Actions 1s the Circumſtances, that is,thoſe 


called Paſſions, becauſe bath Sou! and Body ſuffer 


by them. 
The Szoicks were wont to number bur four of 


them, to wit, the Paſſion of Foy, Sorrow, FZope, 


and Fear; Burt the Peripateticks have made them 


by Subdiviſions Eleven , attributing Six to the 


Concupiſcible, and Five to the Tracible part of the 
| : Sealitive 
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S-n{itive Appetite. The Six firſt are Love, Deſire, 
Joy , Hatred , Flight or Avoiding, and S9rrow. 
The five laſt are Zope, Deſpair, Fear, Boldneſs, 
and Anger. EY 

Thar Paſſes arc not all YVitious or Blamewort- 
thy , appears in that Good Men , as well as Evil 
do Love , and Fear, &c. Again, no Man can 
commir a Faulr , but with his 1:7, and Paſſons 
{omctimes . can't be avoided though we would. 
And then again, b2cauſe Vertue 1s converlant 
abour the Paſſrons, as abour its proper Subject ; 
[tr would follow ,that he who wanted Paſſion, muſt 
needs want YVertue allo; and thus it appears, that 
every Paſſion 1s not Evil. | 

And now we come to {peak of the Yertues and 
Vices in General; and firſt of Verrue in- Gene- 
ral. | 

Vertue is defined to be an Eletive Habit,con- 
ſſting in a Mcan,which prudent Men judge,and 
make uſe of in all their Actions. 

Fertue is an Habit of the Mind, which conſiſts 
in a Medixm; and there re two ſorts of it; the 
one proper to the Underſtanding, as Prudence 
and Wiſdom ; and the other proper to the W:/. 

Vertue is ſaid to be a Hatuit , that's the 
Genus, under which it is comprehended, as well 
as Vice. | 

It 1S. faid to be Elective, to diſtinguiſh a 
Moral Habit from an InteLefual Habit. 

Wefay it conliſtsina Mean , to diſtinguiſh it 


from Yices which do not; for though Yices may ? 


cruly be ſaid ro be Moral Eletive Habits , yet 
rhey offend always either in Exceſs or Defect , 
( which Prudent Men judge and make uſe of in 
all their Actions:) This is inſerted in the Definiti- 
on, to inform us that Men muſt judge of their 
Attiens , and the mean ſpoken of, according to the 
Rule of right Reaſon. 
with every Moral Habit , except it be Prudence , 
and that 1s rather an Intelle&tual one. | 

It is here queſtioned Whether Vertue conſiſts 
in the Mean , or Middle place, between the rwo 
- Extreams, which are both Vices. The Anſwer iS, 
That all Moral YVertue except Juſtice,conſiſts in the 
Mean , or middle between two vitious Habits; 
As Liberality between Prodizality and Covetbyſ- 
eſs; Fortitude between Cewardxe's and Foolhar- 
dineſs; 10 Prudence it ſelf between a Crafty Slyxeſs, 
and Folly or Ignorance. | | | 

Bur 7u/tice muſt always be excepted; for what- 
{oeyer either exceeds, or falls ſhort init, is Juſ- 
zice,and fo Injuſtice is alone and on cither {ide op- 
poſed to Juſtice. And yet the Vertue always 


comes ncarer one of rhe extreams than rhe orher, 


becauſe one of the. extreams 1s always nearer to 
right Reaſon. 

All the Moral Yertues, except Prudence (which 
15 not purely fo) are ſeated in the Rational Appe- 
tite , that is, in the 3/7 ; Becauſe all Moral Yer- 


And this Definitiopagrees - 


* 24 
Reaſon, Juſtice to the Will , Temperance to the Cpy- 
cupiſcitle Appetite; and Fortitud? to the Tra- 
ſcible, +3 ood 14 1's wy Ts 7 

Ic is a generally received Opinion amongſt 
Moral Philoſophers, That he that hath one Yertae 
hath them all ; And iris thus proved, Every one 
carries along with it Prudence; and Prudence cant 
be deſticure of all rhe other Yertues,and hence we 
conclude, That the Vertues are tid rogerher in 


10 one common Bond. _ G23 


. 


Prudence, which is: the Governeſs of all the 0- 
ther YVertues , is defin'd by Ariſtotle, To be a 
Habit of acting wich right Reaſon, about thoſe 
things either good or bad for a Man. | 

The Subject in which it is, is the 7nderſtand- 
717, and therefore properly it is an intellectual 
Vertu? ; But the Objet abour which it is conver- 
fant, is Zuman Attion in general, or whateyer is 
to be done. | f Ce AN 

The general. Office of Prudence is to diſpoſe 
the Means.in order to the End ; that is, to dire&t 
other Moral YVertuzs abour fit Means to attain 
their Ends, which is. done theſe three ways. 

By finding our fit and proper Means, and this 
is called [av{ntion. | | 

By making choiſe of rhofe which are moſt 
proper, and this is called Judzmevr. | 

By teaching and inſtructing us in the uſe of 
them, and this is calledG:rvernment, or Command. 

The Integral parts of Prudeice are the Memo- 
ry of things palt. ' 

The Knowledge or Underſtanding of things 
preſent. | 

And providing for the Future. 

Prudence is a Vertue which conſiſts in the know- 
ledge of Truth , with a quickneſs of Apprehen- 
ſon, ſorhar ir requirs a diliyent ſearch, and a cer- 
tain Knowledge of what is true : for according as 
any one is-apt to diſcover \vhart is moſt, true in 


- any thing, and to find ir out with great Sagacity, 
. and withal ro give a Reaſon tor it,the ſame 1s com-. 


monly and delervedly called a wiſe and prudent 
Man: Then Truth is the ſubject he applies him- 
{elf unto, and ro take right Counſel in order to 
do what is good, and conducive to a happy lite; 
and ſuch a Uniformity ſhould be kept in ail our 
Actions, that all the Paſſages of our Life may a- 
oree together. 

Fuſtice, which is termed the Queen of all Yer- 


50 twes, tends to the conlervation of human Saciety, 


by giving every one his due, and juſtly obſerving 
all Contratts and Bargains; not doing Jnjury to 
any ; bur to do as you would be done unto. 

It hath its Name from the Latin Word Jus,which 
ſignifies ro dothat which is required by the Law 


both of God and Mar. 


It is either 7niver/al or Particular. Univerſal 
Juſtice isthat which reſpets our Duty in. order 
to the conſervation and good of the Publick, and 


tues being Eledtive Habits, muſt needs be in 69 the Notion of this Juſtice is as large as that of 


that Faculty or Power of the - Soul! which makes 
the EleQtion, and that is the Wil | | 

The Cardinal Yertues ( fo called, becauſe all o- 
ther Vertues turn upon them as Dores do upon 
their Hinges ). are theſe Four; Prudence, Juſtice, 
Temperance and Fortitude. | 


Prudence hath a particular reference to the 


Vertue it elf. 

Particular Juſtice is that which regards our 
Dealings with privar Perſons, and is either 4/tr/- 
butive, or commutative. } | 

Diſtributive Fuſtice is the giving eyery Man his 
due , both as to Rewards = Puniſhments F 
GC, 
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Commutative Juſtice is the doing right in Cor- 
trafts, in buying, ſelling, exchanging , &C. 

The former of theſe belongs properly to the 
Prince, and the latter to the People one amongſt 
another. 

And here we can't without a breach in our Me- 
thod, omit to ſay ſomthing of the Law, which is 
the Standard,and Rule of Juſtice,and from whence 
it is faid toreceive its very Name. 

Law is a Syſtem of rational Precepts, ſhewing 


der to the Publick Good. 

There are Three things neceſlary in a Law, 
(1) Thatit be juſt, and according to right Reaſon. 
(2) That it be made by thoſe that have Authori- 
ty, and to whoſe care the Publ'ck Good is com- 
mitted; And (3) Tharit be lawfully promulgared, 
or proclaimed, . or elſe it doth not oblige. 

Law is divided into Human and Divine (which 
is properly the buſineſs of Theology). 

Human Law again is either C:vil or Ecclefraſ- 
rick, | 

Civil is that which is in the Power of the /eca- 
lar Miziſtrate, conſidered 'meerly as ſuch. Eccle/1- 
ftical is that which is adminiſtred by the Church, 
cither as to Doctrine or Diſcipline. 

The Effe& or conſequent of the Law is Right ; 
that is to ſay, a Reward proportioned tothe me- 
rit of the Fat; And fo the Law, the Fadt, and 


the Right makes up a demonſtrative Sy/ozzſm. 30 


Thus. 

Every Murtherer; ought to be puniſhed there is 
the Lar, | 

. Mil is a Murtherer there is the Fatt. 

Therefore Milo ought to be puniſhed,and there- 
15 the Jus or Right. | 
 Iwftice is alſo twofold ; the one relates to God, 
and the other ro Men ; the firſt is called Re/ig;on 
or Picty, whereby we pay to God the Religious 


ficult things, and Paſfve. in ſuffering the like. The 
Integral Parts of them both are Magnanimity or 
Greatneſs of Mind , Patience, and Perſeverance. 
Temperance may in general be ſaid to be any 
Vertue which obſerves a mean in moving of the 
Mind ; Burt eſpecially and moſt properly it is 
that Vertue which is concern'd in moderating our 
Pleaſures , that is, the ſenſual Pleaſures of the 
Body. There are three As peculiar to it, (1) 


10 Avoyding all exceſs in Meat, Drink, &c. (2).:Di- 
Men what they are todo, and what not, in or- 


recting us in the uſe of them, (3) Seeking what 
is neceſlary, to wit, Meat, Drink, &c. 

The Subjeftive parts of this Vertue are Ab/ti- 
ence, Sobriety, Chaſtity, and Modeſty. 

And thus conſidered it will direct us alfo in the 
uſe of Cloaths, and what elſe is for the outward 
comfort and ſupport of the Body. 

There is another ſort of Yertxe , which con- 
fiſts in the W3//, which hath its proper Matrer 


20 In its true ObjeR, and relates ro Pleaſure, Fear, 


and Boldneſs. But there are two forts of Plea- 
ſuers , the one of the Body, and the other of the 
Soul. To moderate Bodily Pleaſures there is a 
Vertue called Temperance, which conſiſts in a right 
ordering of our Words and Adtions. 

This is the Vertue that Governsall our Afef- 
ions and Carnal Luſts, which is an Enemy to all 
unruly Appetites, direQting us to be ruled by our 
Reaſon, when we come either to coyer, or refuſe 
any thing be it good or bad. This is the Vertue 
that calms and ſedares , thar allays and ſoftens 
our Minds by a certain Harmony. Now this Yer- 
tue extends not only to Food and Rayment, as alſo 
to Buildings , but likwiſe to Luxury and Carnal 
Pleaſures. 

Temperance in Fating is called Atſtinence , in 
Drinking Sobriety, and in Cloaths , and Building, 
Frugality. p 

In oppoſition to Luxury is Chaſtity or Cont i- 


Duty we owe unto him ; Oppoſite to which are ,, »exce, which relates both to a ſingle and Conju 


theſe two Vices, Superſtition and Irreligion, each 
of them odious in its kind. The Juſtice thar re- 
lates to Men, is either Univerſal, which gives us 
the Character of Good Men; or particular , and 
this is cither Diſtributive or Corrective Juſtice. 
In this Diſtributive Juſtice muſt be conſidered Fi- 
delity and Gratitude, as amongſt theſe ſeveral Re- 
lations of Subjefs to their Prices, and Princes to 
their Subjets ; of Parents to their Children, and 


gaÞLife. 

As for the Pleaſures of the Mind, they pro- 
ceed either from Riches, Praiſe, or Society. 

Liberality is a Vertue which is moſt ſutiable 
ro the Nature of Man, and is the diſpoſer of 
Riches; but there are many things therein to be 
conſidered. , 

Firſt, That Ziberality be not hurtful to thoſe 
whoreceive it; Secondly, To thoſe that may par- 


Children to their Parents; of Wives to their Zuſ- 50 ticipate thereof ; And Thirdly , That it be pro- 


bands, and Huſbands to their Wives ; Brothers, 
and Siſters; Maſters and Servants; Benefaftors , 
and ſuch as have received any Kindneſs from them; 
And as we ought to be juſt and equitable to all 
Men, ſo we are more eſpecially bound ro d6 Good 
for Good, and to retaliate Kindneſles. 

To correftive Juſtice belongs the puniſhment of 
Crimes. | 

Fortitude is a certain conſtancy of Mind, both 
in undertaking Dangers, and 
It is ſometimes {aid to be the Seaſoner of all the 
reſt, for unleſs a Man be endued with this Con- 
ſtancy of Mind, it can ſcarce be expected that he 
ſhould ſtick cloje ro his Duty,when once it comes 
to be ſeparated from his Intereſt. 

It is either Ative or Paſſive, as you fee in the 
Dejizition; Aﬀtive in undertaking great and dif- 


portionable not only to the Donors ability , but 
likewiſe to the Perſons Efate and Condition whom 
it is beſtowed upon: And herein muſt be conſi- 
dered his Manners , what Afﬀetion he bears us, 
what Acquaintance we have with him, and what 
former Kindneſs he hath done us. Now there are 
five different Degrees of Human Society, 1 {Of all 
Men together, z; Of Men of the ſame Narios , 
or Countrey, 3; Of the ſame Soczety, 4; Of Freinds, 


ing Labours. 4, and 5; Of Xindred. And we ought ro be moſt 


kind to thoſe that are neareſt unto us and from 
whom we have received moſt Kindneſles. 

In Society two things are to be conſidered, w2z. 
Anger and Familiarity. Now there are two Yer- 
tues that moderate Anger,viz.Lenity and Severity, 
that excluding , and this admitting of Revenge; 
And as there 15 nothing more praiſeworthy , = 
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becoming a Great Man that\ Lenity and Zumanity; 
{o a Magiſtrate muſt ſometimes uſe Rigour and 
Severity,as a neceſſary Ingredient in point of Go- 
vernment - But when he inflicts Puniſhments, he 
mult forbear Azger , becauſe an Angry Man can 
never keep a Medium. | Ih 

The three Vertues that belong to Human Socze- 
ty are Truth , Humanity, and @rbanity ; there- 
fore that which is true, ſimple and found,is moſt 
ſutiable and proper to the Nature of Man ; and 
Truth has ever had ſo much Credit and Power , 
that ir. could never be ſubyerred by Human De- 
vice or Artifice ; and although it were left with- 
out any Support, yet it 1s able to defend it 
{e!t. 

The Second Vertuerequired in Human Society 
is T7umavity , which may be otherwiſe Termed 
Civility , Gentlenes, Aﬀability , Sc. "tis well 
known how efficatious obliging Hood Language 
doth beget the good Opinion and Love of 
and therefore the higher a Man is raiſed above 0- 
ther Men , the more humble he ought to ſhew 
himſelf; for then as this YVertue will be the more 
conſpicuous , ſo it will be the more admi- 
radle. 

The Third FYertue is Zrbanity , which relates 
to Paſtines and Recreations, a x A we Were not 
altogether Born unto, but only fit to be uſed as a 
Relaxation in our ſeveral Callings or Profeſſions. 


 whichis ſenſibly Good, or ſeems io, 
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dered either as Animal and Senfitive, or as Rati- 
onal and IntelletFiue. a 

The Senfirrve of Man is inclined to that 
ph it be 


many times far diſtant from it :- and yer ſuch ap- 
parent Goods, whether they be Profit or Pleaſure, 


are many times quite different from that which | 


1s honeſt. ; 


And thus *Yice may befaid not to be again(f 
Senſitive Nature delights not in ice, as it is Evil; 


Io mans Nature, that is, his Senfitive Nature. -For 


but as it appears Good. In ſhort, Yice is abfo-/ 
lutely,and ſimply againſt mans Nature, 29 he-is\ 
Man; for nothing is more agreable to Man, as 


he is Man, than right 

mortal Enemy. _ 
Again, 

clination or love for Yertue, becauſe ev ' Man 


We ſee that all Men have 2 natural in- 


that is in his right Wits praiſes it, and effes ro. 


Man; 20 have it believed he is yertuous, by a moſt indu(- 


trious coficealment of -his Y7ice. Whieh is chough : 


to prove, "That Yice is againſt mans very Na- 
rure. 

Here they again enquire Whether Yertue and 
Vice can conſiſt together ; that is, in their Habit 
in the ſame Perſon. 0p 

If we ſpeak of Evangelical Vertues, as Fidelity 
and Infidelity, or the like, we ſay they cannot; 
Or it we ſpeak of the W/, it cannot atthe ſame 


We ſhould uſe itas we do Sleep and Reft, for our 30 time will one Yertue, and its contrary Yice. Bur 


Refreſhment after our Minds or Bodztes are weari- 
ed with the Afﬀairs of the World : and let the 
coy or Diverſion be Innocent, and free from 

ICC. 

Hitherto we have ſpoke of thoſe Yertues, that 
relate to the Pleaſures of the Body and Mind ; 
the next ſhall be of that which concerns Fear 
and Boldneſs, termed by Philoſophers, Courage 
and Magnanimity. 

Its Ozjeds are all manner of Dangers and Ha- 
zards , Proſperity and Adverſity; for this Yertue 
raiſeth a Mans Courage, and makes him flight 
ſuch Accidents as uſually happen ro Man. In 
Proſperity it makes him Moderate, and keeps 
him from Haughtineſs , and Infſolence ; and in- 
deed 'tis a great want of Vertue in a Man, when 
he can't keep a Medium in Proſperity and Adver- 
ſity ; and as in Proſperity we ought not to be In- 
ſolent, ſo in Adverſity we ought not to be Deje- 
ed. "Tis Prudence to prevent Adver/ities, as far 
as it lics in our Powers , but when it comes up- 
on us, we ought to bear it with Courage ; and fo 
to carry our ſelyes,as to do nothing repugnant to 
_ State and Degree, th is proper to a Wile 
MAN. | 

And thus much of the Yertues; Ir follows now 
to ſpeak a word or two of theYices which are con- 
trary to them. | ; 

Vice is an Eleftive Habit ,erring from the Mean, 
either in exceſs or defect. - Y 

They have the ſame Seat or Place in the Soul, 
whence they continually endeayour to expel one 
another, to wit, the Wil. 

Here Mora/ifts are to enquire, Whether Yice be 
againſt a mans Nature, or not ? In anſwer to which 
we muſt confider, that though mans Nature be 
really, and truly but one, yet it may be conſt 


601y comprehended in Love, and Obedience. 


yeta YVertue, and its contrary Yice, may be out- 
wardly acted by one and the ſame Perſon at the 
ſame time. And again, Vertuous and Vitious ha- 
birs, that are diretly oppoſed one to another , 
may at the ſame time be in the ſame Perſon, to 
wit, 4#n gradu remiſſo, non intenſo. In a remiſs De- 
gree not in its higheſt or moſt intenſe. 
Concerning the diviſion of Yice into its {eyer- 


al Species or Kinds, we ſhall need ſay nottiing 5 


04 For what hath been already faid of the Yertaes , 


may give us a full and perfect ſight of their Ex- 
ceſles and Defects. | 

And thus much for that part of Moral Philoſo- 
phy, called Ethicks, or Monaſticks. Now follows 
Occonomicks and Politicks ; the one teaching, &c. 
our Duty in our Family; and the other our Duty 
to tae Publicks. 

Oeconomicks teach a Man how to rule and 
govern his Family. It hath two general Parts ; 


50 to wit , he that Governs, thoſe that are Gover- 


ned. 

A Maſter, or he that Governs, may be conſt 
dered in a threefold capacity; wiz. As a Huſ- 
band, as a Father, and as a Maſter; And every 
one of theſe have their particular Duties or Obli- 


gations ; to wit, Conjugal, Paternal, and Magiſ- 


terial. | | 
The Obligations of a Wife, Children and Ser- 
vants, are likewiſe parallel ro theſe, and are breif- 
As 
the Maſter of the Families Duty is in Love and 
Care, and providing for them according to their 


ſeveral Capacities of Qualifications. For the 


Duty of the Maſter of the Family is one thing 
towards his Wife, another towards his Childres ; 
and ſtill different from them both rowards his 
Servants. And he ſeveral Dries of rhe Wife 
1 - 
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Children and Servants are diſtin and ſeveral in 
regard of their Relation to him again. 

Politicks , which is the other part of Mora! 
Philbſophy ; concerns the Government of the Pub- 
lick, a Country Or XK ingdom , and that by good 
Laws ; whereby both Xie , Prince, and Sub- 
jeds may live happily ; and the Subjefts in a per- 
{et Union amongſt themſelves. 

A Politick State is divided into Publick and 


OE TIER. +, 


the Juriſditions, Laws, Contrats, Crimes, Treſ- 
paſſes , Fudgments , Sentences and Decrees. 

Publick Governments are Adminiſtred either By 
One , By a Few , or By Many. 

When a Government is Adminiſtred by Oxe, it 
is called Moyarchy : When by a Few., it is called 
Oligarchy or Ariſtecracy : And when by Mary, it 
is called Democracy. | 

And here we are to obſerve, That though accor- 


Private Perſons. Thoſe arc Publick Perſons, who 0x ding to the Order of Nature , Democracy doth 


are {et up-as Magz/trates to Rule over the Reſt , 
cither in Churchor State. Such were amongſt the 
Antient Romans -,, their Conſuls ; Afdiles,Cenſores, 
Pretores , Diftators , Tribuni , Queſtores, and 
Senators. 


The Private Perſons are the Gentry and Com- 


 monalty ; in which are to be conſidered ſuch as 


are eminent , either in point of Extradton, 
Riches , or acquired Parts , both Civil and Mili- 
ary 


thod of Government , the Courts of Fudicature , 


- - 


Next the Perſons , muſt be conſidered the Me- © 


preceed both Ariftocracy , -and Monarchy, (becauſe 
all, according tro the Law of Nature are born tree, 
and are hard to be brought under Government ) , 
yet according to the Order"of Dignity, and allo 
for its excellency and convenience, Monarchy is 
to be preferred beforc both the one and the other, 
as being likeſt to the Government of God Al- 
mighry himſelf. | 

Ariſtocracy , or the Government by a Few,holds 


the nexr place to Monarchy and Democracy, or the 


Government of Hayy, being in the Power of the 
People, who Govern by Deputies , or the like , 
is the loweſt. 


NATURAL 


_ 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


OR 6 


PHYS 


I C K 5, 


BOTH 


Ancient and Modern. 


Atural Phileſophy, or Phyſicks ,. is the 
knowledge of Natural Bodies. The 
Subject or Object of Phy/icks is Natural 

Bodies, conſidered as Natural. 

The firſt diviſion of Natural Philoſophy is in- 
to General and Special. The hr: treats of 
the common Principles and Aﬀetions of Bodies; 
and the Special or Particular treats of the ſeyeral 
kinds of Bodies, as hereafter ſhall be handled. 

The common Principles (as Philoſophers ſpeak) 


from the Natural Principle of the Body; as when 
Fire aſcends , or heavy Bodies deſcend towards 
the Center of the Earth. So the Locomotive Fa- 
culty or Power in Living Creatures, of temoving 
themſelves from one place to another, is alſo. 
{aid ro be Natural. Violent Motion is that which 
is contrary to the Bodies Natural tendency , as 
when a Szone is caſt upwards: 

In all Motion we are ſtill ro remember there is 
a Circle, that is, a Succeſſion always of a new 


of Bodies are theſe three, Matter, Form , and 10 Body into the place of the Bedy moved ; and 


Privation. 

By Matter is to be underſtood the firſt Matter 
out of which all things are made, . conſidered ab- 
ſolutely without Form or Accidents, and this 
Matter is purely paſſive and ſuſceptible of all 
Forms whatſoever. 


Form is that which makes a Body what it is, 


and diſtinguiſheth it from other Bodtes; and 
there are ſeveral degrees of it. Some Forms on- 


ly give Bodies their Eſſe or Being, as the Forms 20 


of all Inanimate Bodies. Some again give Being, 

Life, and Senſe, as the Forms of Brutes: And 

ſome give Being, Life, Sen/e, and Underſtanding.” 
And this is the laſt and higheſt Degree of Forms, 

which is only the Rational Soul. 

Privation is the abſence of Form in a Body, 
or Subjed, that is fit to receive one. Now be- 
cauſe no Form can be where Privation was not 
ſuppoſed before, it is by Philoſophers numbred 


this Nature doth to ayoid a Yacuum. 

The ſeveral Notions of 
Motion are fo difficult to 
be underſtood,that ſome 
have- Problematically un- 
dertaken ro maurain , 
that there is no Motion 
at all in the World : For 
Example, The Motion of 
a Wheel thus marked, we 
will ſuppoſe this ro be 
turned or moved upon 
its owt Axe/. That patt matked with 4 we 
know is moved, becauſe ( according to the defi- 
nition of the Ingenious De Cartes, of Motion ) it 
has changed its relation to the ſeveral Bodies a- 
bour it, ſay the Sides of the Room wherein it is. 
Now whatever is moved, is moved cither into a 
Full, or into an Empry place: Now if 4 be mo- 


amongſt thoſe Principles which conſtitute Bo- 39 ved into a Full place, then there is a penetration 


dies. | 

The Afetions of Bodies are either Internal or 
External. The [xternal Aﬀetions of Natural 
Bodies are Motion, and Termination of Quantit y. 
Motion is defined to be any change of Body, and 
is diretly oppos'd to Reſt. In all Motions of 
Bodies there are principally conſidered the Termi- 
was a (u0,0r point from whence; and the Terminus 
ad quem , or Point whither , and the Time ; for 


of Bodies, and it is moyed into B; if its moved 
into ati Empty place, there will be a breach in 
the Wheel, beſides a Yacuum in Nature. And 
what has beer ſaid of this Mori: of the Whole, 
may in ſome miecaſure be ſaid of all Motions, as 
being Circalar. All that I know to Anſwer in this 
caſe is, that a Cifc/e being Infinite, and our Ca- 
pacity but Finite, we ate not able ro comprehend 
its ſeycral Phenomena, no more tharwe are the 


no Mi: is made in an inſtant, but is ſucce{© 40 Eſſence of God Almighty. The fame may be ſaid 


five. 


The divifien of Motion is into Natural and ' 


Violent, Natural Mition is that which proceeds 


of Infinite,or rather the Indefinite exrenſion of rite 


World , and the Diviſion of Bod{es. 


And thus from Motion we com? ro the orher 
; Ik common 


rn 
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common Aﬀection of Bodzes, called Finiteneſs or 
Termination of Quantity ; for all Bodies have 
their Superficies, and are circumſcrib'd by Place, 
and if we take away the Notion of a Bodies 
Superficies , you take away the very Notion of 
the Body it ielf; it being the very definition of 
2 Body to be meaſurable three ways (to wit, on 
the Syperjiies) in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs. 
And therefore that diſtinction of the Schools , 
That Bodies are not 4&ua/ly, but Potentially ex- 
tended 7» infinitum , might well have been 
{pared. 

The External Aﬀeftions of Body are Place 
and 7ime. Place is that which contains or cir- 
cumſcribes Body, and is juſt as large as the Body 
contained , and yer is no part of it; notwith- 


ſanding ſeveral things are faid to be in a place 


ſeveral ways, as Bodjes arc faid to be in a place 
circumſcriptively, Ange!s definitively, and God re- 
plctively. 

To Place is oppoſed YVacuwm, or rather the 
Notion of it ; for it is a meer Ens rationis , and 
there is no {uch thing in Nature. 

Tim? 1s that whereby things are faid to be 
tooncr or Jater one than another. The Only (if 
it may be ſo called) is that which is not Circular, 
bur goes ſtrait forward. 

Time and Motion meaſure one another. - 

Thus much of the general Part of Natural 
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"Tis the Opinion of the Perzpatetick Philsſo- 
phers, That the Heavens are a kind of fifth Sub- 


ſtance, diſtin from all the four Elements , Inge- 


nerable and Incorruptible; though the Elements 
themſelves are ſaid to be Corruptible. 

The Parts whereof the Heavens conſiſt , ac- 
cording to the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy , are theſe 
rwo, Perſpicuous or Tranſparent, and Bright or 
Shining. 

Perſpicuous, as the ſeveral Spheres or Orbs ; 
viz, 1. The Spherc of the Mvon, 2. Thar of Mer- 
cury, 3. That of Venus, 4. That of the Suz, 
5. That of Mars, 6. That of Jupiter, 7. That of 
Saturn, 8. The Firmament , 9. The Chryſtalline 
Heaven, and 10: The Primum Mobile , or higheſt 
of all. Bur of this I refer you to the Treatiſe of 
Aſtronomy or Coſmography , to which it properly 
belongs. ny 

The other Part is Brzzht or Shining , and com- 


20 prehends the Stars , which are either fixed or 


wandring, which alſo belongs to Coſmography. 
Beſides theſe Stars, there is obſeryed in the 

Heavens that which we call Galaxia, or the 

Milky-way, which is thought to be a confluence of 


' many little Stars, which by reaſon of their ſmal- 


eſs can't be diſcerned one from another, and yet 
by their joynt Light make up rhar bright place of 
Heaven fo called. 

Under this common Place of the World next 


Philoſophy, which treats of the Common Prixci- 30 to the Heavens they uſe to place rhe four Ele- 


ples and Affeftions of Bodies; We come now to 
the Particular and Special , wherein are handled 
the ſeveral kinds of Bodies, which are divided 
into thele ſix Parts. 


1. The whole Machin of the World conſidered | 


all rogcther, as ir makes one Sphere, wherein are 
contained both Fleaven and Earth, the Planets, 
Stars, &c. 

2. The Elements, as they are the Cauſes of 


Mixtion and Natural Changes. 


3. Of Bodies impertetly mixt, or Meteors. 

4. Of Bodzes perictly mixt , both 7ranmmate 
and Animate, 

5. Of the Parts of Mans Body. 

6. Of the Soul; Vegetative, S2rfitive, and Ra- 
tional. 

' The firſtis of theWor/din general , or conſi- 
dered all together, as ir makes one Fabrick. 

The iirit ching in this great Body which Phi- 
loſophers are wont to diſcourſe of is Cz/um , or 
Heaven, which they call a Natural Body Simple, 
Spherical, Tran{pareat, and Incorruptible , which 
contains within it all thereſt. Thar it is a Body 
they prove; becauſe it conſiſts of Matter and 
Ferm. Thatit conſiſts of Matter is proved from 
its Denfit y, Rarzty, and Quantity , Which are eye- 
ry one of them proper to a Body only. And 
then its very Eſſe or Being proves its Form ; for 
without a Form no Body can be, although it muſt 


ments; and theſe they conſider either abſolutely, 
as they are Parts of the World; or reſpettively, 
as they are the Cauſes of Mixtion and Natural 
Changes in other Bodzes. | 

An Element is defined to be a ſimple Body, in- 
to which other Bodzes are reſolved ; and it will 
be hard to find any Body that has not ſome of the 
four Elements in it. They are oft-times alſo 
changed into one another, as Water into- Air, 


40 Air into Water , and the like. In their own 


places they are neither /ight nor heavy, but being 
ſet in an Unnatural place, the heavy, as the 
Earth and Water, tend downwards; and the light, 
as Fire and Air, fly upwards. 

Bur to ſpeak a word or two of each in par- 
ticular, I ſhall begin with the higheſt in place, 
which is Fire. | 

Fire is a dry Element, and is the lighteſt of all 
other, which is the cauſe that it has the higheſt 


50 place of the Elements , under the Concave or 


Sphere of the Moor. 


And whereas ſome have frivolouſly objected, 
Thar then it would feed upon all rhe Bodzes next 


It, as upon Fuel, and fo deſtroy whatever there 


is of mixt or compounded Bodies below it. We 
are to take notice, that there is a great deal of 
difference betwixt this Elementary Fire and our 
Culinary Fire , or that which is of ordinary uſe. 
For /hzning, or giving light and burning is not Ef 


be confeſt , that this Form is no Soul; becauſe 69 ſential, or Part of the Being of Fire, as it is an 


none of thoſe 4AFions which are peculiar to any 
of the thrze forts of Souls are obſerved in it. 
Matter and Form then are its Principles; Its Af- 
fettions are Mition, Figure, and Operation ; its 
M>tion is Circular , and its Figure is fo too, 
which of all others is the moſt perfect and capa- 
cious; Its Operations are by its Motion, Light and 
Tnfiurnce. 


Element; but it is an Accident , which proceeds 
from the Subjeft or Matter which burns. And 
this is eaſily proved from the dexfity or rarity 
of it, or from its degrees of intenfron, accordi 
to the quality of the Matter in which it is : For 
Example , The flame of Pitch is much hotter or 
more denſe, than that of Spirits of Wine; and b 
| Red. 
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Red-hot-Tron will burn much more than any Fire 
in $raw, or the like ; fo that it ſeems the Elemen- 
tary Fire does not burn as our ordinary Fire, 
becauſe of its rarity of rhinneſs : And this is 
alſo the Reaſon thar it is not ſeen, it being much 
thinner or rarer than either Wind or the Air; 
whereas denſe or thick Bodies only are the Object 
of Viſion. | 

Again whereas our Culinary Fire ſtands in con- 
tinual need of Fuel! to preſerve it, this Elementa- 
ry dozs nor, becauſe it is nor ſubject, like the 0- 
ther to the Injuries of contrary Bodies, and ſuch 
as do naturally deſtroy it,as roo much Water, or 
the like. 

_ Air is a light Element, moderately Hor, but 
the moſt Moiſt or Fluid , and fills every place 
below the Fiery Region , which is not filled or 
ſupplied by ſome other Body. 

It is divided into three Regz9ms, the hizheff, 
middle, and loweſt. The higheft. reaches: from the 
Fiery Region to the Middle Region, and is hot, by 
reaſon ot its vicinity to the Frery Region , and al- 
{o from the violence of the Motion of the Zea- 
wens. - The middle js that which lies between 
the hizhe/t and the /oweſt, and no YVapors or Ex- 
halations ariſe higher than this Region; and ir is 
Co'd, becauſe the Beams of the Sun are refleted 
no bigher from the Earth than to the uppermoſt 
part of the loweſt Regjor. | 

The /oweſt Region of Air takes up that ſpace 
berwixt the Surface of the Earth and the middle 
Region, wiz. juſt as much as is warmed by the 
reflexion of the Suy. Now becauſe the Sun-beams 
are reflected higher in Summer than in Winter, it 
tollows, that the /owe/? Region of Air is greater 
in Symmer than in Winter , and the middle Region 


leſs. 


That the 4ir, conſidered as an Element, is 
moderately hot is proved, becauſe it is generated 
from Heat ; as when Water is made Arr by 
evaporation over the Fire, and contrariwiſe , be- 
cauſe its reduced again into Water by Cold , as 
we {ce on the Surface of Marble and other Stones, 
in Sears or Damp places. Again , the Azr is 


light, and we know that /;ghtnefs is a conſequent 
of heat. 


Water is a moiſt and ponderous Element , the 


coldeſt of all others, flowing between ſeveral 
parts of the Earth, and with it makes one en- 
tire Globe. 

That it is the coldeſt of all the Elements is 
proved , becauſe it is the moſt contrary, and 
makes the greateſt oppoſition to Fire , which is 
the hotteſt. 

And that the Surface of the Water, as well as 
of the Earth is Globular , appears from rhis Ex- 
periment in Navigation ; Men do by little and 
little Ioſe ſight of the Farth as they Sail farther 
from Land; firſt they loſe the ſight of rhe Earth, 


IO 
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dryer than the fery Element, is proved from the” 
definition which Philoſophers give of Dryneſs ; 
Siccity or DryneſSof any thing (they 1ay) conſiſts 
in its being eaſily contained in its own bounds, 
by which they mean no more than this ; Thar 
thing is ſaid to be Dry whoſe parts are eaſily 
kept together, as all Bodies of -a firm conſiſtence; 
ſuch as the Farth is. Zumid, on the contrary, 
iS that whoſe parts are not eaſily kept together ; 
{o that according to the definition for Zumidity, 
I think we may very well and properly uſe 
Fluidity, and for Dryneſs, Confiſtence. And then 


it will be plain and eaſie, rhat the Ar is more. 


humid than the Water , becauſe it is more fluid, 
which appears, becauſe it enters where Water 
can't. And ſo the Farth is dryer than Fire, be- 
cauſe it is of a finer conſiſtence , or is not {o 
ealily ſeparated. And this ſame conſiſtence or 
cloſeneſs of the Parts, which they call Denfrty, is 
the reaſon alſo, that the Earth is the moſt pon- 
derous of all Elements. 

I ſhall 'here take further notice only of theſe 
rwo Aﬀedtions, its Figure and Motion. 

As to its' Figare it 18 Globular , as aforeſaid. 

This they prove by many Arguments; bur 1 
ſhall only in —_ ive you theſe two. Firſt, 
From its Shadow, hich is round, and ſo muſt the 
Body be alſo : Secondly, From the Riſing and Ser- 
tiny of the Stars. 


It has been much controverted amongſt Phz- 


loſophers, whether the Farth have any Morion , or' 


not. Ariſtotle, and ſome others of the Ancients, 
that thought the Farth had no Motion, were 


. wont to uſe this Argument ; If the Earth have 
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any Motion ar all, then that Motion is either Na- 


rural or Violent ; but it can be neither Natural nor 
Violent: Ergo,lt can't be Natural,becauſe being in 
its own Center and place where it would be, it 


muſt like all other Bodzes (in their proper places) 


reſt and be quiet. And Y7olent it can't be, be- 
cauſe that Yiolence would in time ceaſe; it being 
a received Maxim, That no Violent thing is per- 
petual. | 

To rhis I anſwer, That its Motion may be as 
Natural to it, for ought we know, as that of the 
Primum Mobile ; for its weight and gravity can 
never be ſuppoſed to make it ſtand ſtill, becauſe 


nothing is heavy in its own place , whence it is 


confeſt the Earth is ſituate, and cannot 6 - 
O 


all. This I would have underſtood 

Earths being moved abour its own Axel; and 1 
believe you may as well fay , rhe Motion of the 
Primum Mobile may come to ceaſe , becauſe ar 
firſt it was Violent. We are not therefore to 
enquire into the Cauſe or Reafon of its Motior, 
it will be enough for us to ſolve all the Phzn- 


mena in Nature, that ow oy thereupon, by ſup-' 


poſing it; for thoſe Poſtulata are common in all 


the Dodtrine of 4/trovemy, whither of right this: 


then of the 7rees , and laſtly of the Fils and 60 Motion of Earth pertains. 


Mountains, which can't poſſibly proceed from any 
other Cauſe than its round or riſing Surface , in- 
terpoſed betwixt the Ship and Land; bur this is 
the proper entertainment of anorher Science. 
Earth is a cold Elemeyt, the dryeſt and moſt 
ponderous of all others, and is placed in the 
Center", according to the Ancients. Thar it is 


Bur methinks again, it is contrary to the order ' 
of Nature thatthe Earth ſhould ftand ſtill, and 


the reſt of the World move round abour it, be- 
cauſe Nature does always things the ſhorteſt way. 
Now for the Heavens to be moved about the 
Earth, as their Cexter , muſt needs oppo fuch 
a rapidity and violexce, eſpecially m th 
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36 
of them, as is ſcarce conceivable ; whereas this 


may ealily be avoided , by ſuppoſing the Earth 


it {elf to be moved. 
And now we come to conſider the Elements as 


they are,the Cauſe of Mixtion and Natural Chan- 
es. 
; In the El-ments as they make up Mixt Bodzes, 
we are to conſider theſe ſcveral things. 

Qualities, Adion and Paſſion, Alteration, Gene- 
ration , and Mixtion. 

Qualities are cither firſt or ſecond , or hidden 
Qualities, as Philoſophers lay. 
Thefirſt Qualities are theſe four , Heat, Cold, 
Moiſture , and” Dryneſs ; and from theſe ariſe no 
leſs than fourtcen Second Qualities , as they 
call them, viz. Denſity and Rarity , Gravity and 
Levity ; Hardneſs and Sofineſs ; ThickneſS and 
Thinneſs , which proceeds from Dryneſs and Moi/t- 


neſs ; Slipperineſs and ſuch a Degree of Dryneſs 


as is directly oppoſite to it; 7oughneſs and Brittle- 
neſs; Rouzhneſs and Smoothneſs. - 

Their Occult Qualities are ſcarce worth the 
Naming , . becauſe when they arc able to give no 
Natural Reaſon of any thing , they uſe to ſay it 
is a hidden Quality , or it is done by Sympathy 
or Aatipathy , which in plain Engliſh is as much 
as to ſay we know not how. | 

In the next place we are to ſpeak of Action 
and Paſſion, and this we can't do without ſpcak- 
ing of Contact or Touching , which is the necel- 
wy manner of things working upon one ano- 
ther. 

Now this Contaf is faid ro be proper, or im- 
proper. Properis a true and Corporal touching, 


as when the Superficies of two Boics do fo meet * 


and touch one. another , that they move one an- 
other', and are moyed one by the other. Im- 
proper or Vertual.is when the Vertue or Emanati- 
ons of one Body , art a diſtance work upon a- 
nother ſo as to produce ſome effe , as the 
Sun warms the Earth , the Loadſtone draws up 
Tron , Sc. By both theſe ways of Touching the 


Aion and Paſſion , or Agent and Patient, work 


one upon the other. That which works or pro- 
duceth the efte& in the other , is called the 4g2n7, 


and Work it {elf in reſpe&t thereof, is the Action; 


chat which is wrought upon , orin which the et- 
tet is produced is called the Paticnt , in _ 
of wiych the Work is called Paſſion. And it 
muſt be always remembred, that as there is ſome 
likeneſs berween the Agent and the Patient,other- 
wiſe a thing might be ſaid to work upon it ſelf, 
that is to ſay , to Aſſimulate or make it ſelt like 
it ſelf , which yvere abſurd. 

Alteration is the change of any Qualzty or Ac- 
cident in a Body, and difters from Generation, in 
this, that Gezera:zon alters the whole Subſtance ; 
and yer Alteration is as it were the way and Com- 


' panion of Generatzor. 


Generation iS a Change from Privation ( that is 
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Heavenly Bodies ; and the next which is the thing 
begetting , which endeavours to produce anorher 
thing like it ſelf. 

The Material Cauſe is alſo cither Remote, which 
is the firſt Matter which carries always with it 
the Principle of Privation , and is capable of all 
Forms , or next which is a Mixture of the tour 
Elements. 

The' Formal Cauſe is the very Subſtantial Change 


Io it ſelf , that is , from Privation to Form. 


The FinalCauſe of Generation is the Conſervation 
of the Species, becauſe Nature abhors Deſtructi- 
on. 

Corruption is diretly oppoſite to Generation , 
and implies a Change troma Form to a Privation 
again. And hence is is, that the Corruption of 
a thing is always the Generation of another; for 
Matter (T mean that which I called the next Matter 
of any thing) which is a Mixture of the four 


20 Elements , can't poſſibly ſubſiſt without a Form, 


but ſo ſoon as it lays down or loſcth one Form , 
it takes up or reccives another. 

- Mixtion is the Union of two different Bodies, 
which'are capable of being Mingled. 

The Word is taken in its largeſt Senſe for any 
ſort of Mixture , as that of Barly, or any other 
Grain with Wheat. Bur ſtrictly and Philoſophical- 
ly for ſuch a Mixture of the Elements, whereby 
they wholly loſe their firſt Forms, and acquire 


30A new one, Which is the Form of the Mixt Bo- 


The Conditions or Circumſtances required here- 
in, are cither ſuch as belong to Bodzes mingled , 
ol {ſuch as belong to the Aft or Mixtion it 
elf. 

In the Bodies mingled, it is required that they 
ſhould both be Agent and Patzznt, ſo that this be 
calily made ſmall, that there be an exaneſs in 
the Quantity and Proportion. 

In the 4 or Mixtion it ſelf are required a 
due mecting , or joyning of the Elements toge- 
ther , their Acting one another , and a Diviſion 
of them inro very little parts , which can't be 
done without Humidity. And the Conſequence 
of this Mixtion is called Temperament ; which is 
nothing elſe but the Complexion of the four firſt 
Qualities , as they are found in the Mixt Body , 
OP Heat and Cold , Dryneſs and Moiſt- 
neſs. 


The next thing in our Order to Treat of , arc 


co Bodies imperfeAtly Mixt , or Meteors. 


Meteors are Bodies imperfetly mixt, which 
are generally from the Exhalations of the Earth or 
Water , being Raiſed by the Heat of the Su, or 
the Vertue of the Stars. 

In this Diſcourſe of Meteors, theſe three things, 
are to be taken notice of, rheir Cauſes , Place, 
and Diviſion, or ſeveral Kinds. 

Their Remote Cauſes are the Heavenly , which 
by their Influence exhale and raiſe up the matter 


an Aptitude , or readineſs to receive a Form ) to 60 of them. 


a Form( that is, an Eſſence which diſtinguiſhes 
any thing from all things elſe ) in matrer. 

The CauſeFof Generation are four , The F/ici- 
ent , the Matter, the Form, and the Fnd. 

The Eficient Caule in Generation is either Re- 
mote, as the Influence, Light and Motion of the 


The next or Inſtrumental Cauſe is either Z-at 
or Cold. Heat by piercing into the Earth or Wa- 
ter Rarifies them , and raiſeth them up inro the 
Air, and Cold unites and condenſes them aboye, 
when they are thus raiſed. 


This for the Efticient Cauſe , the Material C auſe 
|&) 
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is either the Remote with the El-ments , but for 
che moſt part ater or Earth , or the next Caule, 
which is either Yapoxr or Exhalation. 

A YVapcur is hat and moiſt, and proceeds from 


Water; an Exha/ation is hot and dry, and comes 


from the Earth; and there are rheſe two forts of 
it-, one which eaſily rakes Fire , being Matter of 
Fiery Meteors , the other nor, being Matter of 
Winds. 

The place of theſe Meteors is for the moſt part 
the Azr. For even thoſe rthar are generated in 
the Caverns of the Earth, are generated in the 
Air , that is, the Arr that fills thoſe Caves. 

They are divided into theſe two ſorts, v7z. 
into Hypoſtatical, that is, ſuch as are Real Sub- 
ſtances, and Emphatica!, or fuch as only make 
a ſhew or Appearance. 

Thoſe that are Subſtantial are again Subdivided 
intothree Species or Kinds; Fzery which are from 
Exhalations eaſily Inflamable ; Watery which are 
from Yapeurs ; And Airy which are produced by 
Yapours and Exhalations mixt together. 

There is another Diviſion of Meteors into pure 
and mixt , pure are ſuch whoſe Matter is ſimple 
and pure, and are cither Generated in the Higheſt, 
Middle or Lower Regjon of tie 4;zr. Thoſe rhar 
are generated in the Higheſt Region, are called 
Torches , Beams, or Perpendicular Fires, Fiery 
Darts, Dancing Goats , Flying Sparkles, Sc. A 
Torch is a Meteor of a thin and rare Subſtance , 
which being fer on Fire, all the upper end reſem- 
bles a lighted Torch. A Beam, or Perpendicular 
Fire is long and more compact , and being ſer on 
Fire ſhews like a Beam,hanging right downward.A 


Fiery Dart conſiſts of groſſer and ſubtiler , or 


rarer Parts equally mixt together , which being 
kindled and flying upwards, reſembles a Dart or 
Arrow. Daxciag Goats are fo called, when the Me- 
reor is divided into Two Parts , and being ſer on 
Fire, ſeems to leap and skip like Goats. 

Meteors generated in the Middle Regzon of 
the 4zr, are either Falling Stars or Burning Lan- 
ces. A Falling Star is a round Meteor , which 
being ſer on Fire,and by ſome Cloud droven down- 
wards, ſhews as if a Star fell from Heaven; others 
are of Opinion that the Exhalation it ſelf is as 
long as the Line , in which the Stars ſeem to fall; 
yrs being lighted at one end like a Train of Gun- 
powder , takes Fire in a Moment. 


to Horſes Heads or Mains , tothe Shrouds and 
Rigging of Ships and the like, and yer doth 
no hurt , by Reaſon of its great Subtilry. 

Now the manner of ſetting moſt of theſe Me- 
teors on Fire , is conceived to be either the Swift- 
nels and Violence of their Motion, as Mi//tones 
and the Wheels of Carts and Coaches, which ſome- 
times by their Motion produce Fire ; or elſe by 
an Aztiperitafis as they ſpeak , which is a Vio- 


"0 lent Fighting or Oppoſition berween' Hear and 


Cold , juſt as Stacks of Hay laid together before 
they be dry, grow. hot , and ſometimes take 
Fire. | 

Thetfe are the Meteors which are called pure, 
by Reaſon they conſiſt altogether of Exhalations 
from the £arth. And now we come to ſpeak of 
ſuch Metedrs as the Philoſophers call Mixt; be- 
cauſe the Exhalation is mixt with V apours,which 
are drawn up, as we ſaid before, from Water 


20 and are more impure, 'groſs and Viſcous. 


And theſe mixt Meteors are ſuch as continue 
for a certain Space,as Comets , or elſe ſuch as by 
Reaſon of: rhe little quantity of Marttter are ſud- 
denly Diſlipated , as Thunder. 

A Comet has its Name from the Bear, or 


- Tail which always accompanies it. Some have 


been of Opinion that Comets are either a Con- 


junction of ſeveral Planets together , or elſe an 


ole Planet. 


extraordinary Appearance of one Sing 


30 The former Opinion is retel'd ; becauite a Comet 


1s ſometimes ſeen when there is no Conjunttion of 
the Planets; as likewiſe becauſe the Planets are 
never ſeen , without the Zodiack, whercas Comets 
oft times are. 

Again,no Comet can be a ſingle Plaxet , becauſe 
the Planets arealways , or at leaſt for the moſt 
part ſeen in Cleat Nights , bur Comets never ; as 
alſo becauſe no Planet , or Fixed Star is ever In- 
creaſed or Diminiſh't , which as Experience teach- 


40 es us Comets are. 


A Comet is defined to be a Fiery Meteor,com- 
poſed of a Dry Viſcous and plentiful Exhalation 
cloſe compadted together, raiſed up into the 
Higher Regzon of the Air , and being there ſer on 
Fire , ſhews like a great Star. 

Philoſophers (ay that all Comets are fer on Fire, ei- 
ther by the violent Motion of the upper Regzor 
of the Azr , or elſe by ſome little Sparks of the 
neighbouring Elementary Fire , which fall upon 


A Burning Lance is of the fame Subſtance with 50 the Exhalation. The Matter of, them appears to 


a falling Star , only the Matter differs in Fi- 
gure ,, repreſenting a Lance or Spear all the way 
t falls. 

Meteors gencrated in the Lower Region of the 
Air , are either Fiery Dragons,or 1gnes Fatuz., that 
1s, Going Fires. A Fiery Dragon 15 a Great Ex- 
halation , which being raiſed a great Height in the 
Lower Region of the Air , and there {ets on Fire 
by its oblique and crooked Motion , reſembling 


be a Fart., Groſs, and very Plentiful Exhalation ; 
becauſe at ſuch times as Comets appear , there 
are commonly great Winds and Drouzkts , the 
reaſon of which is the great Plenty of 7errexe 
Exhalations , which at that time fill the Azr. 

The Aﬀedttions of Comets are Place, which is 
the upper Regzon of the Air; and Time cither of 
their Apparition or Duration. 

The time of their Apparition is for the moſt 


a Flying Serpent or Dragon, as our Philoſophers 60 part 1n the Autumn , there then being the greateſt 


fancy. | 

Ignes Fatui,or Going Fires are of two Sorts , 
the groſſer is commonly ſeen in Low Grounds, or 
Marſhes, oft times making People miſtake their 
way. 
The more Subtile or Finer is called /gyis Lam- 
bens. , becauſe it ſticks ſometimes to Mens Cloths | 


Plenty of ſuch Exhalations , as are the Subjet 
Matter of them. | 

The time of Duration is uncertain , which is 
determined by the Quantity of their Martrer , 
though few are obſerved to continue more than 
Six Months , or leſs than ſeven Days. 
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Their laſt Aﬀecion is Coloar , which is diffe- 
rent according to the rarity or denſity of their 
Matter. | 


Thunder is a -frery Exhalation , which breaks 


from the Clouds with great force and vio- 
lence. 

Ic is generated by being incloſed , as in a Coat 
or Skin, and afterwards cr on Fire; either by the 
violence of its Motion , or by an Anteperiſtafts. 
Its Motion is very regular for this Reaſon , be- 
cauſe the Fire would naturally aſcend upwards, 
and the Force with which it breaks through the 
Clouds preſſes it downwards. 

The Accidents of it are theſe, its great Sound, 
and its ſudden Shining. The reaſon of the Sound 
or Noiſe is its breaking through the Cloud, which 
is no longer able to contain it, by reaſon of its 
rarifaction, as ſoon as it is {et on fire, like Powder 
in a Gur. | 

Its Shining, which we call Lightning, is nothing 
bur the appearance of the Fzre at the breaking of 
the Cloud, which we fee a good while before we 
hear the Blow or Noiſe. Sometimes we ſee the 
Lizhtning, and never hear the Thunder , which is 
either, becauſe the Cloud is broken with leſs vio- 
lence, or it may be by reaſon of the preat di- 
ſtance, or both. | 

Watery Meteors are begotten cither in the mid- 
dle Region of rhe 47r, or in the lower, or in the 
Caverns or Holows of the Earth. 

' Thoſe thar arc begotten in the middle Region 
of the A44ir are either Clouds , or Rain, or Snow. 

A Cloud is a Vapor raiſed up into the middle 
Region of the 47r, and there condenſed by the 
coldnefs of the Place. +: 

The Efficient Cauſes of it are the Su» and 
Stars, which exhale Yapors from the Sea, Rivers, 
and moiſt Grounds; and the Cold gathers and 
condenſes thote Yapors into the conliſtence of a 
Cloud. 

The Material Cauſe is the Yapor it ſelf , fo 
raiſed by the Su», and condenſed by the Co/d. 

Rain is a Cloud diſſolved into Water , and is 
either Natural or Prodigious ; Natural, when it 
falls down in great or ſmall Drops of Water on- 
ly. Prodigzous, as when Frogs, ſmall Fiſh, or the 
like, defcend with it, which are generated in the 
Air from the fame Yapors or Matter, which were 
fir to have generated them below , before they 
were raiſed by the power of the San or Stars. 

Snow is a C frozen together before the 


| Yapor be diſſolved into Drops, by the intenſe or 


vehement Cold of the middle Region of the 4zr , 
and the reaſon of its whiteneſs is the many little 


_ Particles of Air frozen up amongſt it, which if 


the Pores were ſtrait, as in Horn , Glaſs, or Tee, 
the Body would be tranſparent. 

Watery Meteors, which arc generated in the 
loweit Region of the 47r, are either Hail, Dew, 
Har, Mijt, or Ice. 

Hail is Rain frozen in the Air, and is made 
by the Freezing of the Drops of a Cloud diſlol- 
ved into Kan, as it falls tothe ground. 

- Dew iS a fubtil or thin Yapor raiſed from the 
Farth by the heat of the Sw», but to no great 
height; ſo that as ſoon as the Sun is Ser, is 
condenſed by the Cold 5f the Air, and fo de- 
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ſcends upon the Earth again by its own 


weight. | 
Hear is alſo a thin Yapor , raiſed not far from 


the Earth by the Sun, which in the falling down 
iS again frozen into the form of Sal?. 


Miſt is a thick Yapor , raiſed from the Earth 
moſt commonly by the Rifing or Setting of the 
Sun, which being condenſed by the Cold ob- 
{cures the loweſt part of the Azr. 

Tce is Water congealed in Ponds, Rivers, Lakes, 
Oc. by the extremity of Cold. 

In the Caverns or Hollows of the Earth are 
generated Fountains, Rivers, and Seas. 

Fountains without doubt are generated in the 
Caverns of the Earth of Azr , which ſtriking a- 
gainſt the Sides of them is there condens'd into 
Water, as we ſee on the Walls of Yaults and 
Sellars; where, as the Drops grow big , they 
trickle down, and meeting in the loweſt place 


20 they joyn together, and come out in Springs or 


Fountains, 

Thus Suppoſition makes it very intelligible, 
how Fountains ſhould be perpetual , becauſe the 
Air perpetually enters thoſe Caves, and is per- 
perually there condenſed. 

Nor do I think by any means impoſſible to 
make an Artificial Spring , by building ſeveral 
Arches or Vaults of fit and convenient Stoze, 
whoſe Sweating or Drops might by little Chan- 


3o nels on the Ground be brought to make a Sprivg 


or Fountain. | 

Furthermore , it adds ſomething to the likely- 
hood of this Opinion, that Hilly-Countreys , as 
the 4/ps, Wc. have more Springs than Plain- 
Countreys (as Holland , where are very few) 
becauſe there are more Caverns in the Earth 
there. 

Rivers are a confluence or meeting of Foun- 
tains, and ſo is the Sea of Rivers; only there are 


40 ſome Qualities and Aﬀetions of the Sea , which 


will be very neceſlary in this place to enquire in- 
to; Viz. 

I. Since all Rivers flow continually into the 
Sea, how comes it to paſs that it doth not over- 
flow its bounds,and cover the whole Earth > The 
Reaſon is, becauſe as much Water as is brought 
into the Sea by the Rivers , is exhaled up again” 
by the heat of the Sun, which rarifies it ſo, thar 
itis ſcarce or very ſeldom perceived. So that in 


50 this, as well as in many other Courſes of Nature, 


there is a perpetual Circulation. 

2. Another thing we are to enquire after, is 
the SaltneſSof the Sea. Since all the Rivers that 
flow into it are freſh, how comes it to paſs that 
the Sea itſelf is Salt ? 

To this may be Anſwered, That the Sus by 
lying upon its vaſt Surface continually exhales 
many of the thinneſt and fubtileſt Parts of it, and 
leaves the more Groſs and Earthy behind, which 


60 being in ſome meaſure concoted and heated in 


the Sun, do thereby acquire that Salt fayour. 
There are many Reaſons that confirm this ; 
As, 
1, When we boyl Sa/zWater, we find that the 
Parts which evaporate are Sweet and Freſh , and 
thoſe that remain become rhe more Salt. 


2. Another Argument is, That the Water 'of 
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che S2a in Summer is falter towards the South; 
which is, becauſe the heat of the Sun hath there 
exhaled more of the Sweet orc Freſh parts. 

Laſtly, The Sea-Water is by experience found 
ro be falter at the Top than the Bottom ; which 
is, becauſe the Sa» hath taken away the Freſher 
and Sweeter parts next the Surface. 

. The laſt Aﬀection of it is the Tide, or Flux 
and Re-flux. 


That the Great Philoſopler Ariſtotle ſhould 10 


drown himſelf, becauſe he could not dive into this 
{-cret ina Nature, I believe is but a Fiction ; But 
certain it is, that in all thoſe Books of his there 
is not a Word of it; yet his Scholars, and molt 
of the old Philoſophers , having conſidered the 
exact correſpondence between the Tide and the 
Moen, and allo between the Moon, and many 0- 
ther Watry Bodtes have aſcribed the Tides to the 
influence of the Moon ; though for my partIcan- 


not ſce any Natural Connexion between the Cauſe 20 


and the Efef, which is the firſt thing ſhould be 
enquired into. And if there be no other Reaſon 
to be aſſigned, but their exa&t keeping of Time, 
I can't ſee why the Full Moons may not as well be 
ſaid to depend on the Spring Tides ; but ir ma 

_ be there is a third thing yet undiſcovered, whi 

is the cauſe of both. In ſhort, whatever hath 
been offered hitherro by any, hath given ſome 
Men no great Satisfaftion, eſpecially when the 
call to mind the fetting of Currents, and the y 
difference of 7ides, both in reſpe& of 7 ime and 
Meaſure. However all conclude, that the end or 
deſign of Nature (which {till does every thing for 
the beſt) is hereby to keep the Waters of the 
Sea from any Stench, Putrefation, or Corruption, 
which of neceflity muſt happen if rhey did ſag- 
nate. or remain unmovable. F 

Airy Meteors are either Winds, or Earth-quake; 
Wind, the Philoſophers ſay, is a copious Exhala- 
tion raiſed by the Sun and Stars to the middle 
Region of the Air, and thence violently driven 
back again by the coldneſss and denſity of that 
Region : The Matter of this Exhalation ſhould 
ſtem to be het and dry, becauſe it is obſerved 
that Winds are moſt frequent at fuch times as 
theſe Exhalations do moſt abound. 

An Earth-quake is a Trembling of the Earth , 
proceeding from certain hot and dry Exhalations, 
ſhut up within the Bowels of the Earth, and en- 
deavouring to get forth, | 

Thus of S»b/tantial Meteors ; Thoſe Meteors 
that are only apparent I ſhall in bricf name, which 
are theſe Five, 1; Yocago, which is a Gulph or Ditch, 
2; Halo, which is a certain brightneſs about the 
Moon, or any Star, z; Virge, or Rods, from the 
reſemblance which the Beams of the Sz», make by 
refration , when they fall npon.a Watery Cloud, 
# Parrelins, which 1s the Image of the Swn, re- 

acted in ſome thick. and Watery Cloud near its 


own Body, and which ſeems to ſtill ſome- 


The next thing in our Method is to ſpeak of 
Bodies perſetly mixt. | 


A Body perky mixt, is that which has a per- 


ſet Form of its-own,, diſtin from thar of the 


Elements. _ £-ny OS = 
The Afﬀetions of the Bodies perfeAly mixt pro- 
ceed. from their Qualzties which are cither Active, 


as eat and Cold ; or Paſſive, whereby they are 


ſaid to be capable of Melting, Softning, Bending, 
Breaking, Sharpning, and the like. 
Bodies perfeQly mixt are cither Inanimate or Aui- 
mate. Tnanimate as Metals, Stones, and Half or 
Baſtard Metals. | 
A Metal is an Tzanimate Body perfeAly mixt, 
made-or growing in the Bowels of the Earth of 
Sulphur and Mercury. | 
Ir princi Mcient Cauſe is the Vertue 
of the Stars, but eſpecially of the Sun, 
The Inſtrumental Cauſes are Heat and Cold. 
Their Aﬀections are theſe three; Firſt, They 
may be all melted ; but theſe which have more 
of the Terrene Concretion, with more difficulty. 
Secondly , All Metals are duQtile and Malleable; 
but eſpecially thoſe which are more compact and 


ſoft. Thirdly , They are all- weighty by reaſon” 


of the cloſeneſs and compattion of their Matter. 
Their Species are either Pure, as Gold atid S3l- 
ver, or Impureas Lead, Tin, Braſs, and Trom. 


Stones are Inavimate Bodies perfeAtly mixt,. of 
o 4 hard Earthy Subſtance, mingled with a fort of 


unCtuous Moiſtnels, and in length of Time grown 
rogether by the Vertue of Hear and Cold. © 

They are divided into Vulgar or Common, as 
the Pamice, Free flone, Marble, Alablaſter, Flint, 
&c. and into Precious, as the Diamond, Ruby, 
Saphir , Carbuncle , Amethiſt , Chryſolite , Tf 
per, Emerald, Onix, &c. | 

There are other Bodies diſtin from theſe 
which are placed in this Topick by the Name of 


© half or Baſtard Minerals.And theſe arc ſuch as haye 


(as it were) a middle Nature , between Stones and 
Minerals, and partake of ſomething with each of 
them, and yet in ſomething differ from them both. 

Some of them may be Tofined but not melted, 
as ſome kind of Earths, viz. Chalk , Plaiſter, 
Oker, Potters Clay, Terra Sigzllata, fo called, be- 
cauſe they uſe toſert a Seal upon it. | 

Some again may be melted , as Salt, Alom, 
Pitch, Sulphur, Vitriol, &c. 

Bodies Animate haye either no Senſe,as Plants:or 


50 that have Senſe, as Animals. 


Plants are Animate Bodies , which grow or 
encreaſe, and have the faculty of Nutriment and 
Generation. 

'The Parts of Plants are Principal, or leſs Prin- 
cipal. The Principal Parts again are either Similar 
or Diſimilar. The Similar Parts are the Fuice, 
which- is as it were their Blood ; Their Tears are 
thoſe Humors which Naturally and of their own 
accord ſweat ; Their Fleſh or Pulp, which is like 


time according to the diſpoſition of the Clouds a- 60 the Myſcles in an Animal; Their Fibres reſemble 


bout rhe $unand there are more of thom than one: 
The fame happens ſometimes alſo to the Moor, 5; 
And laft, is the Rain-Bow, which is nothing bur 
Reflection of rhe Rayes of the Sunirom a Watry- 
Cloud near the Earth; It is always a part of a 
Circle, but greater or leſs; as the Sun is nearer or 
further from the Horizon. 


the Yeins or Nerves, and their Bark . reſembles 
the . Skin, The Diſfrmilar Parts are the Root , 


which is like the Mourh in the Earth to receive 


Nouriſhment; The Stalk, which receives the Nu- 

triment from the Root, and carries to all theParts 

of the Bodies ; The Marrow or Pith is the wr) 
War 
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ward Part of the Stalk. The Branches are ſpread 
abroad every way like Arms. 
The le Principal Parts are ſuchas are neither 
of the Plants Eſſence , nor yet neceſſary for its 
Propamtfior , as Leaves. | 
The Corruption of a Plant is either Natural 
or Violent. Natural is when the Natural Heat 
hath overcome the Natural Moiſture , and fo it 
withers and dries of it ſelf - Violent when it is 


The Parts of the Body which contain the Reſt ; 
are cither Similar or Diſlimilar ; Similar, as Boxes, 
Cartilages , Ligaments, Membranes, Fibres,Nerves, 
Veins, Arteries, Fleſh, Skin. | 

Diffimilar or Heterozeneous Parts are either 
External or Internal. External, as the Head, the 
Trunk, the Limbs. The Parts of the Head are 
the Skull and Face. The Parts of the 7runk are 
the Breaſt and the Be/ly. The Limbs are the 


Corrupted or Periſhes by any outward Principle, 10 Hands and Feet. The Internal Parts of the Bo- 


as Heat , Froſt, or the like. 

Their ſeycral forts are Trees , Shrubs and 
FHerbs. 

An Animate or Living Creature 1s an Animate 
Body , which hath Senſs, and moves it ſelf from 


one place to another, and is cither Rational or. 


Irrational. The Trrational are either impertedt or 
perfe&t. ImperfeR as uſes, which have Bodzes 
diſtinguiſhed into certain Foynts or Seftions, and 


the like almoſt equally ſpread through all parts ; 2 


they have no Blood , nor do they Breath. There 
are two ſorts of them , the one hath Wirgs as 
Flyes , Gnats , Waſps , Bees , Bzetles, Sc. The 
ether not , as Gnats, Spiders, Flees, Locus , 
Sc. | 

* Perſe Irrational Animals are either Amphibi- 
0% , that is, ſuch as live in both the Elements of 
Air and Water, As. Orters, F. rozs,Tortoiſes Rats ,& C. 
Or ſuch as live bur in one of the Elements; and 


dy are ſuch as are in the lower, or middle, or the 
higheſt Yextricle of the Body. "The Lower Yen- 
tricle contains thoſe which we call the Natural 
Parts, which are either for Nutrition or Generation. 
Thoſe that are for Nutrition are again divided 
into two Claſſes the firſt and ſecond. 

The firſt contains the Gul/er or Neck of the 
Stomach ; the Stomach it ſelf ; the Tnteſtines or 
Guts, which are either Small or Great. | 
The Small ones are Duodenum , Jejunum, and 
1/ion. The Great ones are Ce#cum , Colon, and 
Reftum ; the Meſſentery. 

Thoſe of the ſecond Claſs are the Liver, Mt, 
Spleen, Reins, and Bladder. ; 

Thoſe Parts which are for Generation are ei- 
ther (ſuch as are common to borh Sexes , as 7eſt- 
clesand Seminal! Yeſſels ; or to either Sex apart, 
which are the Pudenda. | 

The middle Yentricle contains the Vital Parts, 


thoſe are cither Fiſh,as Whales, Salmons, Herrings, 39 which are the Heart and the Lungs. 


Fikes, Eles,, Carps, Tench, Sc. which inhabit 
the Water ; or Beaſts,as Horſes, Cows, Lyons , 
Dozs, Deer, Hares, Foxes , Sc. which live 
en the Land ; or Fowls,as Turkeys , Pigeons, Phea- 


fants, Par: ridge; WWoodcocks,Snipes,Black-Birds, &c. 


with innumerable others of each ſort, too tedious 
ro rep2ar, which live in the Air. 

Rat;:aal, as Nan. The Maſterpiece of the vi- 
ſible World, for whoſe Ule and Service all other 
things were made. 
Body is the moſt curious of all others. His 
Parts are E2dy and Soul And here we ſhall take 
norice,firſt of his Body ; becauſe thereby we may 
alſo at the ſame time arrive to a good Degree of 
Knowledge in the Bodies of other Animals. 

The Parts of Mans Body are divided into theſe 


Parts, which arc contained , and thoſe which con- 


rain. Thoſe contained are either Humour , or 
Spirits. Zumour in General is defin'd by a li- 


fels, for the Conſervation of the whole Body. 
F{umours are either Excrementitious as Sweat,rin, 
Purg , Sc. or not Excrementitious, but of uſe; 


as Blord, Chyle, Cheler, and Melancholy. 


Spirit is a Subſtance the moſt Fine and Aery 
in the whole Body; and it may be the immedi- 
are Inſtrument , whereby the Sou! Acts upon 
the Body. | 

Spirits are divided into Natural , Vital and 4- 
nimal. The Natural Spirits are ſuch as are ge- 
nerated in the Liver of the pureſt Bod, for the 
fupport of Nature. "The YV7tal Spirits are thoſe 
generared* in the Heart of the Natural Spirits ; 
and from thence by the Arteries , ſpread into 
every Part of the Brdy. The Animal Spirits are 
thoſe generated in the Brain of the Yital Spirits, 


Which are the immediate Inſtruments of Senſe. 


As all(& the Structure of his 40 


The upper Yentricle contains the Animal Parts, 
which in one word is called the Brain; wherein 
we are to con'ider the Membranes , being two, 
which in Latin are called the Dura Mater, and the 
Pia Mater; one thicker than the other, and both 
encompaſling the Brazr. 

The Parts of the Braizarc two, the former and 
the hinder; the former hath three Yerrricles, the 
Right, the Left, and the Middle. | 

We come now to the laſt thing to be con- 
ſidered in Natural Philoſophy, and that is the 
Soul, which. in Vegetables is' that by which they 
grow ; in Animals, that by which they grow and 
have ſenſe; and in Mex, that by which they 
grow and have ſenſe, and are Rational. 

The Faculties of the Yegetative Soul, which is 
found in Plants, are theſe Three ; Firſt, That by 
which they are nouriſhed and preſerved. Sc- 
condly, That by which they encreaſe and grow 


quid Part of the Body ,” contained in certain Veſ- 50 bigger : And Thirdly, 'That by which they gene- 


my other Bodies of the fame Species or like- 
neſs. 


The Effet .or Conſequence of the Yegetative 
Soul is Life. 

The Nutritive Faculty of the Soul is thar, 
whereby it converts another Subſtance into. its 
own , for its own preſeryation ; ſo that herein 
there are Three things neceſſary , viz. ſomething 
that nouriſhes , in that is the Soul; ſomething 


60 Which is nouriſhed , which is the Animate Rody ; 


and ſomething by which it is nouriſhed, which is 
the Aliment it ſelf. 

Thar which nouriſhes is the Sou! , wherein it 
makes uſe of the Natural beat as its Inſtru- 


ment. 


That which is nouriſhed is the iving Bod 
tt. 
The 


which as it waſtes is ſtill repaired with 


rerumentr. 
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| The Nutriment it ſelf is ſuch as has a Power, Whereby Living Creatares by the mediation of 
or is capable of being Animared by the ſame Sox, the Inſtruments of the Body, . perceive” and judge 


after Digeſtion and ConcoCtion. |. | of Senfibles Objefs, and tireft them to a certain 
Thar Faculty of the Sou/, by which the . Body End. 
crows, has by ſome been thoughr to be the fame, This Faculty is commonly called Senſe , and 
by which 'tis nouriſhed, becauſe ir ha's the"fame its operation Sexſation. | | 
Objet,viz. Nouriſhment; the fame Subjeft, viz; An The Sexſes are cither External, or Internal. 
Animate Body ; the fame Ffficient Cauſe, viz, the The External are Seeing, Hearing , SmeLing , 
Su/; and the ſame [nſtrament, which is Nataral T, aſt ing and. Feeling. 5 BY 
Heat. 10 The Internal Senſes are ſuch as retain Sexfible 


Hence Scalg-r, and ſome others, have thought Objefs ; and reptefent them. to the Animal, or 
the Nutritive and Auzmentative Ficulties of the Living Creature ; not only Preſent, but Abſent; 
Soul to be the ſame. | and are theſe three, viz: Common Senſe, Phantacy 
- Bur it appears that they differ. Firſt, In regard and Memory, p 

of their End. The End of the Nutritizve Faculty The Aﬀettious of the Senſes are Sleeping and 
is only the reſtoring or ſupplying of thoſe Parts Waking.” Steep is a binding up (as ir were) of 
which are continually conſumed and waſted. all the outward Sexſes in order to the Repoſe ; 
But that of the Ang amentative Parr is the Acqui- and Refreſhment of the Body. | 
ſition of a juſt Magnitude or Proportion to do The Remote Cauſe of it is the Natural FZeat, 
thoſe Operations. thar are proper to the Body. 20 which forces gently the Uapours of the '4/zmeut 
2.The different Form. The Form of: Nutrition received up into the Brain : The next cquſe is the 
is the barc hanging, or Afimilation of the Nutri- Vapours themſelves which are thus raiſed from 
1ont to the Body; Bur the Form of Accretion con- the Stomach, and ſtop thoſe paſſages through 
ſiſts in a Motion of Extenſion. which the Animal Spirits have their courle. © 
3-They differ in regard of the manner of Muta- The Aﬀedtion of S/cep is Dreaming, which is 
!io4 or Change In Nutrition there is no Cbange 'of an Apparition preſented to rhe Body Sleeping by 
the Body as toits Plice or Extenſften ; but in Aug- the Internal Senls. BW Soong 
m:ntation there is. | 5:4. Some of theſe are Natural, and they proceed 

4. They differ in regard of 7ime.The'Nytritive from the Tmage or reflexion of the Thoughts,. or 
Faculty indures as4ong as the: Body has the fime 20 Actions of the Day ; and 'fome are Supernatural », 
Form. Burt the Augmentative no longer than ril ? and ſent either by God himſelf, ar Good Angels, 
the Body arives at a certain Magnitude. and do many times. prefage things to come; or. 

The third Faculty of the Yegitative Soul is elfeby the Devil,or Evil Angels to work and ter- 
the. Generative , whereby it produces another rifie us, and both theſe laſt kids are.proper on-* 
thing like it ſelf, for the perpetual conſervation of ly to Man. in I - 


its own Species, and this is the moſt noble Facul- Waking is the Freedom, or Liberty cither of all, 
"EN Sce. or of {ome of rhe Senſes; and the cauſe gf it is &i-- 
Here we ate to obſerve, That nothing that harh rher Incernal,. or External, ON - 
Life can have this Generative Faenlty, except it Tatetnat, as the finiſhing of the. Concoftzon of, 
be perfe&t in irs' kind, and not mnatilated, or caſ- 40 the Meat, for after Concocftion ahd Separation 
crared, as Froncb5,Ge. And excerpt it (lf be geng- © made jn the Somael/ the Yapours cal, and ſþ 
rated by the ordinary , or Natural way, as all the Body Wakes, or elſe the ty ER which: 
thoit things that are generated of Putrefation, by degrees diſſo]ves and diſlipates thoſe Yapours, 
The Afﬀettions of a Vegitative Soul, as well of or it may he barh together. AN, > pats 


: % 


the Serfttive- as Rational, are Life, and Peath. © The External Cauſe of Waking 'Sre ſuch out- 
Life is the ConjunRtion or Unicn of the Soul ward things-or Accidents as may diſturb us, as 
with the B:dy, and conſiſts in an equal tempera- MNoiſe, Motion, and the like. 
mcnt or proportion of. the Natural Hear, and The Appetitive Faculty is that, whereby the 
Radical Moiſture. Animal, or Living Creature is moved to ſeek that 
Death is the Separation of the Sou! and Body, 50 whichits Senſes tells is good,and ayoid thar which 
and is either Natural, or Violent. Natural, when its Senſes repreſent to it as Evil. This Faculty 
through length of Tine the Natural Heat is per- iscalled the Sen/ttive Appetite, as it is taken for 
ic&ly Cunſumed or ſpent; and Violent, when the power of deſiring; and the Action it ſelf is 
the Hear is deſtroyed by the Force, or Power of called ſeeking or deſiring. 
any external Agent, The Ohjef of it is every thing that is the O5jed 
1h Sex/itive Soul is that by which an Animal, of the External Senſes, which the Phantaſie jud- 
or Living Creature perceives or apprehends thoſe ges good, and deſires them ; or Evil, and ayoids 
things which are withour it (to wit, S-x/1b/e Oþ- them. | | 
jedts){o as to dclire thoſe things which are for its The Senſitive Appetite is either Concupiſcible , 
Preſervation, and by which alfo it is moved from 60 whereby the Living Creature is carried to deſire 
one place to another, {6 that it hath theſe three any Good which ſeems pleaſant and delightful ; 
different Faculties. | or Traſcible,when it is carried to deſire any Good 


The Cognoſtive, or that of the Senſces. which cannot be obtained wirhour difficulty and 
The Appetitive, or the Faculty of Deſiring. labour. The Aﬀections of the Sexfitive Appetite 
The Lecomotive, or the Faculty of Moving up are either Simple or Mixt; the Simple are cither 
and din. good, as Foy, Love, Hope, Gzc. Or Evil, a5 Grief, 


The Cogno/citive, or Faculry of Senſe; is that and Fear. | 
M . The 
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42 NAT URAL 


The mixt- are Anzer , which is an AﬀeRtion 
compounded of Sorrow, and deſire of Revenge ; 
and its Kinds are Hate and Shame. Or Zeal which 
is a mixt Aﬀection of Love and Anger, when 
the thing -26 5 is angry with that whuch offends 
the thing Lov | | 

The Locomotive Faculty is that whereby a liv- 
ing Creature is moved from place to place, either 
in whole or in part to ſeek Good or avoid Evil ; 
and in this there arc three things required. 

(1). That which moves it , which 1s cither the 
Final or Efficient Cauſe. 

(2). The Bodily Inſtrument which moves it, 
which is remotely the Brat , whence the Animal 
Spirits Flow into the Nerves , which the Soul 


IO 


makes uſe of in moving the Body, and Proxi- 


mately or Particularly the Muſcles , which are 
formed ſo, as to be eaſily contracted or exten- 
ded in the performance of all Locomotzor. 

(3). That which is moved, to wit either the 


PHILOSOPHY © 


- Sometimes it is taken for the Faculty of the 
Power of nderſtanding, and ſoit is in this place. 
The ©nderſtanding is ſaid to be either Specu/a: 
tive , when it takes Knowledge of any thing on- 
ly for Truths ſake, and reſts in the bare Cognitt- 
on.. Or Pratftical, whith takes Knowledge of a 
thing, not only for Knowledge ſake, bur alſo in 
order to the doing it, yyhen it conſiders it a thing 
to be done ; and hence it begins to move the Ap- 
petite , not by compelling,but by direting and 
ſhewing it what is to be done. | 
The Operations of the Intelle& , or Znder- 
ſtanding,are theſe three, (1) The Apprehen/ion of 
ſimple rhings , when a Man conceives only one 
thing alone, as the Heaven , the Earth, a Man, 
a Beaſt , Sc. (2) Compoſition and Diviſion, when 
ſimple Conceptions are joyned together , ſo as 
ſomething is affirmed or denyed , but yer withour 
any Diſcourſe or Reaſon ; as when he conceives 
that a Man is a Living Creature. (3) Diſcourſe or 


whole Body , or ſome certain part of it, as the 20 Reaſoning, when the Under/tanding gathers one 


Tongue , Hand, Feot, Eye, &c. 
The Rational Soul is the Form of May, where- 
by he has the Power of Znderſtanding , Reaſo- 


. ning, and Willing. 


The Faculties of it are the 7/nderſtanding and 
the Wil 

Here they lay down certain Theorems or Spe- 
culations, containing in general Termsthe Nature 
of the Soul! : As (1) That the Rational Soul is a 


thing from another. 

And here we are to take notice , that Senſe is 
only concerned, and only comprehends Singulars , 
but the Znderſtanding Vniverſals: As alſo, That 
nothing is inthe Underſtanding , Vyhich vvas fiet 
before in the Senſe. 

The W:/ is a Faculty of a Rational Soul, 
whereby a Man deſires, or avoids things known 
from the Underſtanding , and this is called the Ra- 


Subſtance Spiritual,and Immaterial.(2)The Rational 30 tional Appetite. 


Soul is Incorruptible, and Immortal. (3) The Ra- 
— ay Soul is not the ſame Numerical thing in all 
en. 

The ©nderſtanding is a Faculty of the Rational 
Soul , by which a Man ©xderſtands, Knows, and 
Judges things that are Intelligible. 

The Word @nderſtanding which the Latins 
call Intelle& , is taken for the Mind, or Soul it 
ſelf, in which it doth Tnderſtand. 

Sometimes it is taken for a Habit or Know- 
ledge of Principles, and is called in Latin 7nte/;- 
gentta. | 
Sometimes it is taken for the Ad of the Mind 
or Soul , whichin Larin is called Intele7:o. 


> 


40 


The 04jef of it in genera] is any thing which 
is Repreſented by the Underſtanding , as Good ; 
and alſo its contrary , any thing which is repre- 
ſented to it as Evil. 

— The W7/ is either Simple or Determinate. Sim- 
ple or Univerſal is that whereby a Man is carried 
to every thing that is good in General , whether 
Real or Apparent. 

Determinate or Particular, is that whereby our 
Ojen determined upon this or that particular 

And thus much in Brief of the Philoſophy of 
the Antients. Now follows a ſhort or Brief Diſ- 
courſe of the Doctrins ofthe Modern Philoſophers, 
wherein they Receed from the Antients. 


C 


BRIEF ACCOUNT. 
"DV 
Des Cartes's Philolophy :; 


BEIN G 


The New and general Received Philoſophy. 


Poſtulata's ſuppoſed, upon which the whole 

Frame or Contexture of the Work depends. 

In this Philoſophy *Des Cartes hath made ufe of 

new ones diſtin& from all that ever haye hand- 
led that Subje&t before him. he | 

He calls his Book the Principles of Philoſo- 


 þ all Sezevces there are certain Pranciples or 


phy , which he has divided into four ſeveral 


Parts. 


The firſt concerns the Principles of Human 10 


Anowledge.,, wherein he ſhews , that they who 
enquire after Truth , muſt once doubt of every 
thing in the World, even of Senſible Things, and 
Mathematical Demonſtrations. | 

Of Senſible Thinzs, becauſe we find the Senſe 
often err ; and alſo becauſe in our Dreams we 
often think we ſee thoſe things which neither 
are, nor ever were; and there are no certain 
/igns to a Man thus doubting, whereby he can 
diſtinguiſh Sleeping and Waking. | 

Of Mathematical Demonſtrations , becauſe we 


can have ho certainty of the truth of our Facul- 


tics ; But that we our Selves really ate he proves, 
becauſe zxwe Think ; for even our. Doubting or 
Thinking neceſlarily ſuppoſes of implies ſomething 
that doth doubt or think. 

And hence he infers, That our Minds are more 
cognoſcible or obvious to our Xnewledge than any 
Subſtance or Body ; becauſe by their help and 
aſliſtance it is, that we conie to underſtand Bo- 
dies with all their, Notions and Afﬀections, and the 
raore \we lcara of 'the Natute or Being of ous 
own Minds. | 

Nor can we (as he faith) having ffnire Minds, 
judge or comprehend any thing rightly concern- 
ing /nfinity. And henee it is, that we are always 
at a loſs about Infinite Extention of Body or 
Space, and Infinite Diviſibility of Matter ; and 
hence he would teach to diſtinguiſh berwixt 1»fi- 
vite and Tadefin te. 
fr/t Book of Principles with ſhewing the Principal 


And then he concludes his 40 


® 


Cauſes of all Errors, which he reduces to theſe 
Four :. 

r. The firſt are the Prejudices of our Zfancy, 
before we come tothe right uſe of our Reaſor. 

2.The ſecond Cauſe of Zrror is,becauſe we can't 
onget or drive out of our Minds thoſe Pteju- 

ices. 

3. The third is, That we weary and buſie our 
ſelves in arrending to. thoſe things that are not 
preſent or obvious ro our Sexſes; and ſo we do 
not judge of them from our own Perception; when 
preſent ; but from a former conceived Opinion or 
Imagination. h 

And 4. The Fourth and laſt Cauſe of Error is, 
That we rye our Conceptions to Words and 
Terms, Which do not tightly and juſtly anſwer 
the Nature of things. | 

His Second Part of Philoſoph ;y treats of the 
Principles of Material Things. 

Here he proves the Exiſtence of Things Mate- 


rial, or ſuch as are without us, becauſe they do 


affet our Senſes. Now we can't make out 
Selves perceive one thing more than another, {o 
that this Aﬀection of our Sexſes muſt needs pro- 
ceed from the Things themſelyes, and conſequent- 
ly thoſe Things muſt be. _ 

He places the Nature or Eſſence of Matter in 
its Extenſion, and not in any other of irs Aﬀe- 
Qtions; and hence takes occaſion to ſhew the 


zo Prejudices which we commonly have of Rare- 


fation and a V acuity. 4 

His Notions of Plate and Motion ate alfo new ; 
to which he adds (after he has ſpoken God! as the 
firſt Cauſe and Mover of all Things) the Laws of 
Nature. And in ſhort In this Book of his Princ:- 
ples he ſhews that, which in Ariſtotle's Philoſophy 
is called; The Afetions of ' Body in general. | 

His Third Part tteats of the YVifble World, and 
of its ſeveral Parts. | 

He places the Sux in the Center , and ſuppoſes 
all the reſt of the Pavers ro be moyed about —_ 
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14 DES CARTESs PHILOSOPHY 


And according to this Hypothe/is he ſolves all 
the ſeveral Phznomena of the Earth, the Planets, 


Fxed $rars, and the like. ; 


-Afterwards, for the Expoſition of the Ph2no- 
m2na of Nature, he aſſumes certain Principles ; 
to wit, That one part of the Matter or Subſtance 
of the Heavens conſiſts of many little Particles, 
and thele he calls his G/obu/j, And then abour 
theſe G/cbu1;, or little Pazts,, he places another 
Matter, wiwle Parts arc much les,and mueh more 


fluid; and theſe he- calts his "Materia Subtitrs 


which fills up the Corners or Spaces, as he ſup- 
poſes, amoneſt his G/obuli, And then he ſuppoles 
ſome other Parts of Matrer , whoſe Figures are 
not ſo apt or fit for Motion; and theſe he calls 
his Particula Striatg. And out of theſe rhree, 
as out of {o many Elements, he ſuppoſes all Bo- 
dies to be made. 

According to "this Suppoſition he expounds 
the Nature of Light, and how it is diſperſed by 
the Sur, and the reſt of the Luminary Bodies; as 
alſo the Nature of the Comets, with their Mo- 
tions. FER P | 

He aſligns «every Star and Comet its ſeveral 
Vortex or Whirl-pool; and according to that 
Suppoſition , he demonſtrates their Spots and 
Changes. 

According to his own Principles, he ſhews how 


all the Bodzes might at firſt -be generared ; and 


you why Bodies are not heavy, according to his, 
as well as Ariſtitle's Hypothefis, in their own 
Natural places. How it comes to pals, that heavy 
Bozlies tend towards the Center of the Farth, 
whence proceeds the Flux and Re-flux of the 
Sea, and how it comes to differ upon ſeveral 
Shores, and how it comes to pals that there is 
none in Pools, Lakes, and ſtanding Waters. 

He treats. alſo in, this. Book congerning eat, 


19 Papors, Spirits, Exchalations, and the SaltneſS or 


Freſhneſs with the different Tafts of Water. 

He treats likewiſe of Metals and Minerals; of 
Fire, and Combuſtible Bodies; of the Motion of 
Nitre, and the ſpreading of Gunpowder when ſer 
on fire; of the Load-Stone, and how it is that it 
draws rom to it; as alſo of the Attractive Power 
of Jet, Amber, and ſuch like Bodies, | 

And itt the Latter end of this Book , he treats 
of the Senſes, both External and Internal ; where- 


20 in his Notions are all New and Curious. And 


indeed the Defign of Philoſophy being principally 
ro quicken and perfect the Judgment , this of his 
being of a more _ fine and ſublime Nature than 
that of Ariffo/le's, and the other Old Philoſophers, 
muſt certainly very well deſerve Reading , eſpe- 
cially ſince \ as he rells us) he hath omitted no- 
thing in Natare = excepting thoſe things which 
Philoſophers in tormer times uſed to call Occult 
Qualities) whereof he hath not given an Account, 


gives an Account of their ſeveral Changes and 3o or atleaſt laid down fuch Principles in his Dif- 


Revolutions , together with the Reaſon of the E- 
quality -of thoſe Motzons which are found in all 
Badies. 

His La/t Book of Principles contains a Dil: 
courle of the Earth and Sea, with the Nature of 
the ſeveral Bedzes therein. And here he gives 
you his Notion of Gravity and Levety, and tells 


courſes upon other :SubjeAs, that any of thoſe 
may eaſily be ſolyed by them. | 

And whereas ſome may poſlibly think his 
Eypothefis (eſpecially about the Creation; wherein 
Moſes is very particular) may ſeem to be different 
from all received Dofqtrines of the Church , he at 
laſt entirely ſubmits all his Writing to her Cenſure. 
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ARITHMETICK. 


RITHMETTICH is the Artof well 
A numbring , which is _ divided into two 
parts, Simple and Compound. 
The ſimple is that which ſimply conſiders the 
Nature of Number. | 
Number is that by which every thing is coun- 
ted , 2ither by .an intire Number , or by Parts , 
where firſt muſt be conſidered the Notation,and 
then the Numeration. | | 


The Notation of Number has 10Characters,vzz. R 


9 Digits, or Figures, and a. Cipher ; and they 
are theſe, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 0. And three 
Degrees of Amplification repeated again in like 
manner by Periods , once, ten times, a hundred 
times, for every Charatter of a Number when 
put in the laſt place of the whole Number, ex- 


preſſes its Number once ;: If in the laſt place bur 


one,ten times, and if in the laſt place but two, 
a Hundred times. This is then the conſiderati- 
Gn of the firſt Period ; the ſecond is of Thou- 
ſands , and tens of Thouſands; as in the fourth 
place we count 1000, in the fifth place xo000, 
and in the ſixth xoooo0 , In the third Period 
19002009, IO000000, I00000000 ; So like- 
wiſe in the fourth Period, Thouſand of Millions, 
where there are alſo three Degrees which are re- 
peated in like manner with the reſt , and fo tro 
Infinites. | 
Numeration finds by two Terms propoſed a 

third , and if it can't be performed altogether, 
makes ule of Induction. of parts ; for 'tis the 
{ame thing to Accompt by the whole as by parts ; 
beſides every CharaQter is conſidered diſtintly 
and by itſelf, and if it ſerve to the following 
Numeration , it muſt be born in Memory to a- 
void greater Trouble. 

| Numeration is cither Primary , or conjoyned , 
the firſt , or principle is that which joyns once 
one number with another, as Addition and 
Subtraction. | 


Addition is the firſt Numeration , by which 4 


one number is added to another , and afterwards 


the Total is gained. Addition is either of 


Numbers conjoyn'd ( which is the firſt and moſt 
ealy part by which the Total ariſeth) ; or ſepa- 
rate. In which fort of Addition the Mediation 
of . the Table of Numbers is to be conſidered ; 
and firſt in Characters ſingle amongſt rhemſelyes, 


where the ſingle may be caſfily added with the 
ſingle. 


one Number is taken 'away from another; and 
then preſently rhe remainder is found. 

Conjoyn'd Numeration, compounds Number 
with Number as ofteti as it may be propoſed , 
which is Multiplication ot Diviſion. 


6" Y 


Subtration is the firſt Numeration, by which 5* 


Multiplication is that by which the Number 
that is Multiplyed is adjovned or made ufe' 
of, ſo often as the Unite is contained in the 


Number which Multiplies ; and fo the Product of 


both is found. 


Dzviſion is that by which the Diviſor is {6 
many times taken from that which muſt be divi- 


ded , as it is contained , and then you have the 


Product which is called Quotient. | 

From Divifion proceeds the difference of Num- 
ber equally even and uneven. An equal or even 
Number , is that which may be divided into two 


parts without FraQtion , as '2, 4, 6, 10, 16. An 


unequal or odd Number is that which cannot be 
divided without Fraction, as 3, 5, 7. 

Again, an Even Number is ſubdivided into e- 
qually even, or cqually uneven, and into une- 
qually uneven. EM 

An equally even Number, is that which 'may 


0 be divided into equal parts, to 1, as 4 isdivided 


into 2 by z, and 2 by 1. In like manner 32 m- 


to 16, 16 into 8, 8 into4,, 4 into2,andz in-_ 


tO T. 

Equally uneven is that which can only once be 
equally divided , as 10, 30, 50. Unequally even 
is that which has ſeveral equal parts, but can't 
admit of Diviſion as far as to one, as x2, 24,36, 
48. | 
Secondly Number is principal , or compoun- 
ded; A principal Number is not divided by ano- 
ther Number of Multitude , as 3,'s5, 7, IT, 7; ; 
and others ; It is alſo called an uncompoun 
Number, thatis to ſay , ir doth nor confiſt of 
any other Number of Multitude. | 

A Compounded Number is that which may 


be divided by another Number of Multitude, as 


4 is divided into 2 by 2. | 
From theſe ariſeth another difference of Num- 


| ber, wiz. principals, and compounded berweerl 


themſelves ; The principal Numbers bztweem 
chemſelyes, are ſuch as are not commonly divi- 
ded of any Number of Multitude,as 2 and 3, 
and 5. | 
x Compounded Nurhbers amongſt themſelves,are 
ſuch which ate frequiently divided by a Number of 
Multirude, as 4 and 6 are compouhded berween 
themſelves ; becauſe they are &ommiionly divided 
by 2, which isa Number of Multitude.  _ 
Bur before the Parts of Number be Counted, 
they require ſome proper Notation and Reducti- 
on. —_ On OP Ra. 
Notation is of the Parts which has only two 
Marks , which are ſeparated by an inretpoſing 


Line, the Number aboye is called © che Numera- 


ror, that below be Denominator. 


Reduftion is of Terms , Intigers. and dr? 
N - 
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S. 

: Tu dithe of Intigers is a Multiplication of In- 
tigers by the Name of the parts. 

Reduction of parts or Fractions to Intigers , 

is a Diviſion of parts by its own Name ; Redu- 

tion of Parts to Parts, is a Multiplication of 


Terms, by a Name Alternate to rwo proportio- - 


nals of the ſame Name. | 

Reduction of Parts tro Equal Unites, is a Rc- 
duction of ſeveral Parts. 1.4: 

The other compounded Part of Arithmetick, 
ſhews the Compoſition of Numbers in Quantity 
and Quality. 

The Terms of the Ratio of a compounded 
Number are called Antecedent , and © onſequent; 
the Antecedent is is the firſt Term of the Ratio, 
or Reaſon ; the Conſequent is the ſecond. 

Compoſition in Quantity is cither of Equali- 
ty, which is alone, and individual, as 1 to 1, 2 
to 2, from 4 to 4, from. 9 to 9 ; orof Incqua- 
lity which is called difference, or Ratzo. 

Difierence is a Compoſition of as much as 
2 Term,differs from a Term ; and fo it is known 


by Subtraction ; ſo the difference of 2 to 3 , of 3® 


The Ratio is a Compoſition fo long. as one 
Term is contained in another, and therefore it is 
known by Diviſion ; and fo after the Ratio or 
Rule is given , the Terms are known by contra- 
ry Multiplication , as the Ratio of 3to2, is 2 
and a half, becauſe 3 contains 2 once and a half. 
The Ratio of inequality is either more or leſs. 
The Ratio of the greater inequality is 'Termed the 
Major-Term , but of the leſſer by putting the 
word $,b before , as the Ratzo of 2 to.1 is called 
double , of 1 to 2 Subduple. 

Ratio is cither Primary or conjoynd , the firſt 
has a Species of Ratio , and is ſimple, or Mul- 
tiplyed ; - fimple when the Major Term contains 
the leſſer bur once and ſomething more , as the 
Superparricular and Superpartient. 

The Superparticular Ratzo. is when the Term 
comprehends-one Term once, and one part more; 
ſoone Second , Third , Fourth , or Fifth is cal- 
led a ſecond and a half, a third and a half , 
a fourth and a half, a fifth and a half, and 


ſo of others; as for Example F k : wy. 


The Superpartient Ratio is when one Term 
comprehends another , once and ſome part over 
/ and above , ſo 2 thirds, 3 fourths, 4 fifths is 
called Superbipartient third ; Supertripartient 
fourth, ſuperquadriparrient fifth ,and ſo of others;a 


for Example Js /» f | 


he Mulriplycd Ratio is, when one Term ex- 

atly contains another more than once, ſo twice, 

thrice, four times is called the Double , Triple 
and Quadruple Rule, as 4 *» 3 4: 
| L, I, 1 

The conjoyned Ratio is that which contains di- 


3 to 5, and of 5to8is 1, 2, 3. 


ARITHMETICK. 


Reduftion of Terms is made of the leaſt 
Term proportionate , and is General or Special ; 
the General is a Diviſion of Terms compoled a- 
mongſt rhemfelves, by the greateſt and moſt 
common Diviſor , as 8 by 4 ; Special by the 
Species of Numeration to the Terms- of two 


vers ſorts of Ratis's, as the manifold Superparti- 
cular Ratzo, when one Term contains another 
more than once, and ſome part more, as a Double 
Seſque Second , a Triple Seſque Third , a Quadru- 


ple Seſque Fourth, as for Example 4 "7 ot 
"2 WY ay w.4 s 4 
The ;Multiplyed Super-partient Razzo, is when 
one Term contains another more than one, and 


io ſeveral parts more , as the double Superbiparti- 


ent third , that is 2 and : , the Triple Supertri- 
partient fqurth. 3 z, the Quadruple Superquadri- 
partient fifth 4 5, as for Example =£ *5. 

The Compariſon of Number in quality is cal- 
led proportion , which is either Arithmetical , or 
Geometrical. Ge 

Arithmetical properyion is an equality of diffe- 
rences ; Geometrical proportion is in the equality 
of the Ratio ; this is properly the Portion of 
Numbers , and are called proportionable Num- 
bers, as 3,6,4,8. 

Partly dire as3to6, fo is 4 to8; partly 
reverſt as 8 to 4 ,.6 to 3, and alternately as 3 
to4, 6 to 8. OH; 

Proportion is ſeparate” or continued ; proporti- 
on ſeparate or dizjoyn'd,is thatin which there are 
aCtually 4 Terms , as 12, 8, 6, 2, for through- 
out the difference is 4. 

Proportion conjoyn'd', or continued, is that 
whoſe middlemoſt Term, is compared to all the 
Extreams,which alſo is comprehended in 4 Terms, 
asin 8, 6, 4, the differences are equal , for the 
Number of 2 is throughout , and tle 'middlemoſt 
is taken twice, for as 8 is to 6, fo is 6 to 


4- 

Separate proportion is Simple, or Multiplyed ; 
the ſimple is in 4 Terms and is dire, as _the 
Golden Number fo called from its ſingular uſe , in 
which amongſt many other things is chiefly com- 
prehended all the Invention, and ſupputation of 
Parts and Ratio's ; where it is reciprocal, when 
it1s as the Firſt Term of the Firſt Ratio, to the 
Firſt Term of the Second Ratio, fo the Second 
Term of the Second Ratzo, is to the Second of 
the Firſt. : 

Separate Multiplied Proportion is when more 
than Four Terms are uſed in Compoſition, or Con- 
tinuatzon ; Compoſition of Terms is cither Pri- 
mary , Secondary 3 Primary as Addition, and , 
Alligation. | = 

Addition, which is called rhe Rule of Fellowſhip, 
is when the Terms of proportion given are added, 
and is Triple x, 2, 3; the Firſt is the Addition 
of the Antecedent with the Conſequent, to the 
Conſequent , as 4 to 3, ſo $ro 6; then as 7 to 
3, fo14ros5. The Second is an Addition of di- 
vers to one Conſequent, or of one Antecedent 
to divers -Conſequents, as. 2 to 4, ſo 3 to 6, and 
8 to 4 The Third is an Addition of all the An- 
recedents to all rhe Conſequents. 

Alligation, orDeduftion, is a mixture of the, 
{cveral kinds, whereof the Meanis tempered. 

Alligation is of a Mean either acquired,or given; 
the AZgation which ſeeks the Mean is thar, which 
having the Terms propoſed ſeeks the Mean in the 
Diviſion, of thoſe which are added by their Num- 
ber, as if thereare 2 Terms by 2, 3 by 3, and ſo 
conſequently. The A#rgation which gives the 

Mean 
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Mean is the Eguacis of the Mean propoſed ing Compoſed by an Ingenious Gentleman that 
by reciprocal / diferetices to that of unequal has freely © contribured his aſſiſtance in ſome 0- 
Terms. ther parts of the Mathematicks, and in particular 
The ſecond Compoſition of Terms is made by in Fortifcation,wholly compoſed by him. The faid 
che Mulriplied Terms, when for 2 ſimple we take Tract is as followeth. 
2 Which - made by them. Fa | | ce Vol - , 
Multiplication 13 lometimesalone, which 1s Vul- p | 
oarly called the Double Rule, or the Rule of Six NUMERATION. 
quantities. Somctimes there is both; Muitip/zca- 
tion and Addition, which Firſt Multiply the 10 
Terms propoſed, and afterwards add together ft-Eland being 10 times the Valuc of the next 
thoſe thar are Mulriplied. | ' place to the 1 E: _ 
' Proportion continued by the Terms is when any The | beſt way of readuug any Number is to 
Term of the Antecedent Karjo is continued to djft;nguiſh them inco Hundreds, 2s in this Exam- 
the conſequent, as the Invention of leſs Numbers pſe, 986, 157, 4323 Or Nine Hundred Eghty Six 
into propoſed Ratio's and Fgquation, thatis, the Million, a Hundred Fifty Seven Thouſand, Four 
continuation of two proportionate Orders in two Huadred Thirty two; and fo of any other Num- 


Umeration is a Series of Numbers by a Deci- 
mal Progrefſion, ”"Y place rowards the 


Numbers, which is orderly, or confuled. ber. 

Orderly Equation is that which is according to Wis 
the ſame order of Numbers, ſo the Firſt are pro- 02 "ADDITION. 
portionable ro: the ' Seconq , the Second to the | $2 IO 
Third ; as for Example, 77,4, ;, foras 9 is to6, Aving placed the rites of the reſpettive 
lo is 12to 8; and as 6 to 3» lois 8 to 4-+ Progreſſions in Ranks and Files: begin and 


Confuſed Equation is when all as the Firſt of dd rogether the Znites of the Right-Hand File, 
rhe Firſt Order is to the Secand, ſo the Second of ferting down the Sum underneath (if it be under 
the Second is tothe Third ; andas the Second of x0), bur if juſt xo, then ſer down a Cipher (viz.o) 
the Firſt is to the Third, {o the Firſt of the Second and carry I to the next place, and if aboye Io, ſet 
is to the Second ; as for Example, 2:, i;, #5,for down the Exceſs , and carry for every 10 5an 
asg is to 8, fo is18 to 16; andas 8isto6, fo Trute. ; 
i524 to 8. 


| © 

Fo roportion continued is when the whole Ratio of? To add 2 4 2374 567 

the Firſt Term is to the Second; In like manner 14 1967 Araioe gs PR 
- tis of the ſame with the Second to the Third, — 3399 345. Proof: 

as in 2,4,8. "I | Sum 38 | " "SJ | 

Proportion continued, as ſeparated, is ſimple in 3840 | 
Three Terms, or Multiplied in thole which are 1.Product | 1x46 
long continued,as the Invention of Terms,and the E-- 2. Product 579 Subtract. 
{um of the Geometrical Proportion , and fo the PI Wigs 0 
Ratio of the Firit to the Second is doubled to the | - $67 Remains. 


Third, tripled to the Fourth, and fo conſequent- , ., WW” 
| ly in leſs,as in 1, 2, 4z the Ratio 1 ro-4 15 the Firſt The reaſon of this is nothing elſe than all the 
Ratio doubled to the Second, that is to ſay, twice Parts added together make up the Whole, as in 
put downand fo Multiplyed by it elf. .So much the Line a, c, a, 6; i), and b, c,(:4), together 
for the Invention of continued , .or conjoy I4 b 29 
Numbers: Here follows the ſam of Geometrical poke the Line a, c (38) a | _ 
Progreſhon. 167 ION | $y 38 

It the Firſt is taken from the*Second"and Laſt, The beſt proof of -4d4ition is thus ; Aﬀer 
it will be as the Remainder of the Second ro the you have. added all the Numbers, cut off the 
Firſt, fo the Remainder of the-Laft ro the Laſt %;& 7.55e, and then add the reſt; then Subrraft 
all preceeding ; and then if 4 (which will be e- o the one Produtt from the other, and the Remain- 
QUA to the Remainder of the Laſt, as the Remain- der 1s equal to the upper Number, for the Pro- 
der of the Second to the Firſt)-be added from rhe qua of the one Addition is leiſer than the other 


- > 


whole to the laſt, rhe Sum will be as here 5,3,5, by the Firſt Number only , therefore their differ- 


taking '2 from” 4, and from 8 as 2 which remain ence muſt beequal to the Firſt Number. 
of the Second are to the Firſt ( fo 8 which remain In Nambers of divers Denominatjons, when the 
of the Laſt) are to 4, and the twopreceeding;for Sym of them amounts to an Integer, or Integers 


there *is an Equality throughour, as 2, 2, 6,6, of the next greater Denomination , add thele 7n- 


are proportionable, rhe which 6 being added ro 8 tegers tothoſe of the next Denominations. 


r ling; and 20 Shillings a Pound. 


ſeveral Experienced Perſons, for the building up , Pearch; 40 Pearch a Rood; and 4 Rood an 
rhis ;/Yolume ,-1 had this following Compendious :e 
Tract of Arithmetick recomended unto me by 4 
Perſ6n of Honour, as worthy ro be inferred for 
its'Excellency,being(Multum in Parvo) which ſaid | 
Tract I was the rather induced to inſert as be- nt 


which is laſt, rhe Sum of the Progreffion will be 4 Farthings make a Penny; 12 Pence, a Shil- 
Amongſt the many Aſſiſtances T received from 60 7 22- Inches makea Link; 160 fquare Links 
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4$ OO UARITHMETICK. 


SUBTRACTION. 


Hs placed the leſs Number under the 


ive Pro- 


greater, according to their reſpecti 


| grefions, begining at the Right-Hand, Subtratt the 


ower Figure out of that above i ſet down, 
the Remainder underit; bur if the Figure chance 


to be leſs, then there muſt be a nite borrowed 
from the next place, or Ab; ary to ſupply the 


defet, which muſt be paid again by one 
Pnite to the next lower | Figure on the Left- 
hand, which is the ſame thing as if the Fi 

above it was diminiſhed by an Znte ; and for a 
Proof of the Operation, rhe Number ſubtraQted, 


and the Remainder muſt ſtill rake that out of 


which it was ſubtracted. 


For out of a Number a, c, let a leſs Number 


a, 6, be Dedudted ; then by the Hypothefis a, 6, 


IO 


with the Remainder a, c, arc equal to the whole 20 


Number a, c, ſeeing 


the parts united arc>a [INIT & NAMM c- 
equal to the whole, 


From 28 © 34 405 
_ Subrrat — 15 7 26 
Remin——13 —\ 27 379 
Proof 28 495 


In Numbers of divers Denominations , when 
the Number to be Subtracted is greater than the 
other, then Borrow one from the next Denomna- 
 t10n. 


MULTIPLICATION. 


| To Multiply any Number betwixt 22 
you are to obſerve how many 7nites cach of 
' them wants of 10; then (all your Fingers be- 


and xoo. In the two Numbers propo 


ing open) lay down fo many Fingers as the 
Numbers want of 10. 
Note, All that 
ſtand up are Tens, 
thoſe that are down 
Multiplied one by 
another are Unites, 
which added to rhe 
Tens gives the Num- 
ber, or Product deſi- 
-y as in this Figure and Example, 6 times 8 is 
4 


Place the Numbers one under the other, as in 
Addition, then Multiply the laſt Right-hand Fi- 
gure of the Multiplicand by the ſame of the 
Multiplicator, and (et the Produtt (if leſs than 10) 
under ; bur if greater, carry the Exceſs (that is, 
for every 10 one 7rite) to the next place: And 


| 


[CM/XM4MjC\X.V.1 
4| 2] 6 
ECL SESYY 
014-8 142] 
z. Product 2 i] 4 © 
3__|__|2| 800 

' mk 

2. Produtt 5 

6 © * 8] of of © 

þ Ma E. [ 

3-Produt 8] | | 6 ©, 
pa WASH. _0'.0 
Toat Sum [x15 Fr 3 


426 Multiplicand. 
327 Multiplicator. 


2982 Firſt ProdudQ. 
852 Second Produ& 
1278 Third Produd. 


I39332 Sum of allthe Produdts.' 


The reaſon of which (as in the Table) is, thar 
if all the particular Sums of the Produfs of the 
N—_— ariſing from each Multiplicator be 
ſer down and added rogether, - they will equal 


30 the Sum of all the Produits taken together. 


40 


if the Multiplicator have more places than one, 6 


ſer down the firſt Figure of each reſpeftive Pro- 
duft under that figure of the Multiplicator , by 


which it was made, and fo on to the Left, ob- 
{crying ranks and files. 


Example. 


If a Souldier having Weekly 7 Shillings, how 
many Shil;nugs muſt you haye to pay 7693. 
7693 Y 
7 


53851 Souldiers to Pay. 


> On nn mn 


#47 ISZ£48 XN 


| B 24 is ning elſe but the Deducting 
a leſs Number from a greater, as oft as 
may be, and fo finding at laſt the Number , by 
whoſe Znztes that leſs Number being repeated, 


makes a Number equal to the greater , or near 
to it. 


The J Number is called the Dividend, 
the leſſer the Diviſor , and the laſt the Quo- 
tient. | 

Set the Fi 


of the Dzviſor under an equal 
number of figures of the Dividend on the Left- 
hand; if thoſe fgures of the Dividend be of 
greater, or at leaſt of equal yalue with thoſe of 
the Divi/or ; otherwiſe you muſt the - firſt 
figure of the Diviſor under the of rhe 
Dividend : Then having ſer down the Dzviſor 
right, make Points over the figures of the Divi- 
end from the nite place of the Diviſor inclu- 
ſive; the number of Points denote the number 
of Figures in the Quotzent. 
For facilitating the Divifon prepare ſuch a 
Table (if your Number to be Divided, or your 
Diviſor, conſiſt of many figures) as this following, 


by 


ij : , 
vY MEE» 


Acres of Ground coſt 801. what 


4, Fs. q-V. 
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by which you may find how often the Diviſor is 
contained in the Dividend , or the reſpective 
feures in it; by which Multiplying the Dzviſor, 
deducing the Produt out of the upper figures 
of the Dividend, what Remains muſt be con- 
ſidered in the next Operation, if there be more 
places than one in the Dividend : The next 
figure of the Dividend muſt be raken down, and 
{er next to the Remainder (if there be any,) and 
the Diviſor muſt be again ſer under, if the yalue 
of the upper figures be ſufficient ; if not, there 


mult be a Cipher ſer in the Quotient, and then - 


the next frire of the Dividend taken down, and 
the very ſame Operation repeated unril the Work 
be done. 


Dividend 139302 (426 Quotient. 


| Z2Z 
Diviſor 1308 Table. 
2s a 3 ” Diviſor. 
* x 3|_98r 
4 411308 
511835 
—_ 611962 
Z - 7 
1962 712299 
8/261 5 
C000 1912943! 


The Reaſon of the Table is, if you Multiply 
the Diviſor by 2, and you would find the double 
value of it; if you, add the donble yalue torhe 
Diviſor, you will find the Triple, and ſo on. 


REDUCTT®O NN 


Edufion is performed by Multiplication and 
\ Diviſion, in bringing all ſorts of Cons, or 


Meajures to a greater or leſſer Species ; thar is, 40 


to a.lefſer by Multiplication, and to a greater by 
Divifion. As for Example, 201. Multiplied by 
20s. makes 400 5s. and 4o00s. divided by 20s. 
makes 20 /: 


The GOLDEN RULE. 


His Rule is either Single, or Double. _ 

The Single Rule of Three is when three 
Numbers are given, and a fourth demanded ; and 
it is either Dire, or Inverſe. | 
The ſingle Rule of Three Dire is when three 
Numbers are given , and a fonrth is demanded, 
which bears the ſame proportion to the third as the 
ſecond doth' to the £n For _— Tf four 


cight coſt 
of the ſame Ground. 

Norte, That in all Queſtions the ſeveral Coins 
and Meaſures muſt be expreſt', . and made 
known. | Ls 

Secondly; The Number ro which you are to 
_ a Proportion , muſt be the laſt in or- 

er. | 

Thirdly, The Number which is like in quantity 
to that whexeunto you are to find a Proportion, 
muſt be firſt ſer down; and if it be nor alike in 


quantity, it' muſt be brought &© ir. As if 7 /. 


2 CL OI, I OS I he Ter LR 


maintain 15 Men a Month, how many will g /. 

10 5.maintain : Here the Pownds are to be brought 

to _— 4 2 es: | 

aving ſtated the Qzez/tions , thev arc to 
reſolved th | ; " 
Firſt, If the Number that asketh the Queſtion 

be greater than. that of the fame Denomimation, * 
and alſo require more, or if it be leſs», and yer 
require leſs; then the Number which is of the 

10 ſame Denomination with. the Number asking the 
Queſtion is the Diviſor, and the Rule is Diref : 

Bur it the Number that asketh the Queſtion be 

greater than that of the ſame Denomination ,. and 

requires leſs, or if it be leſs, and requires more; 

then the Number asking the Queſtion is the Dvz- 

ſor ; and if thus, the Rule is Inverſe. | 
The Reaſon of the Operation. of the Diret 

Rule is demonſtrated from the 19th Propoſition, 

Lib. 7. Euclid. viz. If there be four Numbers in 

20 Proportion , the Number produced of the firſt- 
and fourth is equal tothe Number produced of 
the ſecond and third ; and if it be ſo, then theſe 
four Numbers ſhall be in Proportion , as in the 
Example , the fourth Term found, . 160 bein 
Mulrtiplied by 4 (the firſt Term) the Produtt wi 
be the ſame with the Produt of the third, Mul- 
tiplied by the ſecond, viz. 645. 

Wherefore if the Produtt of the ſecond and 

third Terms , wiz. 640, be divided by the firſt, 

30 viz. 4, the Quotzent, viz. 160, is the fourth Pro 
portional. | 


4 8 '$ I60 


L | 
649 


The SINGLE RULE of THREE 
Inverſe. 


His Rule is when there are three Numbers 
given, and a fourth demanded,which bears 
the ſame Proportion to the ſecond , as the third 
to the firlt. 
Example. 


If a quantity of Hay will keep 8 Horſes 12. 

Days, how many Days will the ſame quantity 

50 keep 16 Horſes. | 
8 IY 16 6 


| Py 
96. 


| The fame Proportion 8 Horſes bears ro 12 
Days, ſo do the 16 Horſes to 6 Days. 


60 The DOUBLE RULE. 


is Rule is when there are five. Terms 

given, and a ſixth in Proportion to them 
is demanded; As if 4 Men ſpend 19 4 in 3 
Months, how many Pounds will Men i{pend in 
8 Months. 
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= |  ARITHMETICK: 


Of the five Numbers given , three imply a 
Suppoſition, and two more a Queſtion. 
For ranking the 7erms, obſerve amongſt the 
Terms of Suppoſition, which of them is of the 
| ſame name with the Number ſought, and place 
that 7erm in the Middle ; or ſecond Place , write 
the rwo other 7erms of Suppoſition one above the 
other in the firſt Place, and the Terms of demand 


to the former, and in the leaſt Zerms. 
1t7 by 33 917 


13 thus 117 (9 
OO = 
g OO 


When the Numerator and Denominator are 


one aboye the other 1m the laſt Place, in ſuch pye, Numbers, hey may be meaſured by two. 


manner that the uppermoſt may have rhe ſame 10 


| Denomination with the uppermoſt in the firſt 
Place; as thus, 


Men 4———19 8 Men. 
Menths 3 OO 8 Months. 


There it is reſolved by two Sing/e Rules of Three, 
obſerving ſtill the aboye-menrioned Rules. 


| 2 | | | 3s | 
_ 3+; ___} —_ 
FARCTIONS. 


F in the D/vi/con of rhe Operations there remains 
any thing,then the Remainder is the Namerator 
ot the Fradion, whoſe Denominator is the Divi- 
ſor, and doth expreſs one of the Integers in the 32 
Quotient into ſo many parts, the value of which 
in the known parts of one Zvteger is found by 
Multiplying the Numerator of the Fradtion by the 
Number of known Parts of the next inferiour 
Denomination, which arc equal to the /nteger,and 
divide that Produt by the Denominators in that 
inferiour Denomination. | 
And if there happen to be any Fran in the 
Quotient, you may tind the value thereof in the 


next inferiour Denomination by the ſame Rule ; 40 


and ſo proceed till you come to the leaſt known 
Parts ; fo the value of 37, of a Pound will be found 


_ in Shillings and 3 d.viz.Multiply the Numerator 9 


by 2o(the Number of Sh:/lingsin a Pound)the Pro- 
dad 180 which divide by the Denomzxator 16,the 
Quotient 1S 2 Shillings +, Parts of a Shilling, which 
by the former Rule is found in value 3 d. 

To reduce a Fraftion to its leaſt Terms is by 
finding the greateſt common Meaſure of both the 


Fraftions (that is the greateſt Number which will 50 


meaſure or divide each of the given Numbers 
without a Remainder) which is thus found; divide 
the greater Number by the leſs , then divide the 
laſt Divifor by the Remainder (if there be any) 
and fo continue dividing the laſt Diviſors by the 
Remainders until there be no Remainder (negle- 
ing the Qv9tients) fo is the laſt Diviſor the grear- 
eſt common Meaſure to the given Numbers. 
A ſingle Fradtion is 


reduced to its leaſt 117 (132 60 
Terms by dividing the pl 7 

Numerator and Deno- 

minator by their great- . 26 

eſt Common Meaſure, 13 laſt Diviſor. 

then the Quotzents 26 

will be the Namerator 

of the Fraction, equal ofs) 


4 19 8 38 3 38 ng © 


Note, The Rule of Three is to be proved by 
Tranſpofition, viz. the laſt Number in the ſum 
muſt be ſer firſt in the 7 roof , and the firſt laſt ; 
the produtt found in. the Middle place. ,Then 
working as is before taughr,the middlemoſt Num- 
ber will come forth (if it be right pertormed); you 
muſt alſo in the Proof araw into the Multiplicati- 
ons the Remainder of the Diviſions, as in the Ex- 
amples following. 


Examples to Exerciſe the GOLDEN 
RULE. 


Firſt for the Dire Rule. 


1. WF 2%. of Powder coſt 44. 2. Whar will 
595 Pound coſt 2 4 
18 


| — — —_— 


18 


4760 
595, 


— — (1 <. 
IO7IO 2677/2213 \ 
4444 1222 "_ 


II 
Anſwer 2/. 35s. 1d. 21. 

T ranſpoſition, or Proof. | 
to at 35. 23d. 2&4 


2. If of one Circle the Diameter being 7, the 
Circumference 22 1nches, what is the Circum- 
ference of a Circle whoſe Diameter is 75 Inches ? 


Proof. 
Fan... Fn SIFI——7 
22 7 
1650 
I50 525 7 
150 
(s II550 (22 
1650 (235; 5255 
* 52 


Note, that in ſuch Queſtions with Frafions,you 
muſt Multiply the firſt Number by the Denomi- - 
ator of the Fra#zon of Second and Third Num- 
bers; and the Frafion of the firſt muſt be ſer 
down under the ſecond Number, that all may be 
reduced equally , as in the fore-going , and this 
Example. 

If one Man work one, Day 3 4 Red how much 
will 10 Men work in one Day? _. 


34z——10 Rain pos 
p— I; 2z 1 1 
I5 (2 | mm 
150 (373 20 75 (33 
{4 =C 
For 


For the Inverſe Rule. 7 Rl. ln f . : 
If 3 Men work a Raveline in 72 Days, in how 192 ISIZ 
long time will 18 Men work the ſame? 6804 
| 6 
Proof. = a (1 
gmmgg—z — 12 145152 (7257 (6 
_— I'2 : | 22222 
246 (12 Days. 36 "a0 | 3628 —16 
188 I BA 
II 261 (72 Days. Of the SL ARE ROOT. 
von 33 | —_—_ being multiplyed by it ſelf of 
There is a Caſtle beſieged, which is ſufficient- | J what value ſoever, gives a Square Number, 


:tuall and the Number whereof the Square is produced 
On - dl 1 ang _— by the Multiplication of it in it ſelf, is called rhe 
very day. The Governor is advertiſed , that if Side, or Root of the Syuare. - ST 
the Caſtle can hold our 15 Months with the fame — Thereforeto find the 2aadrate, or Square Root, 
Provifions, that the Siege ſhall be raiſed ; How *© ſide of any Number which Multiplyed in it 
much then ſhall be allowed to every Souldier a ſelf maketh the Number propoſed. You are to 


take Notice that all Squares under 100 are found 
CT cy my We Re by the following 7ad/e, or by Multiplying any 


pl 
Kg: of the nine Simple Numbers in themſelves ; bur 
12---10---IF 12--7=-I5 L2.---3--I5 the ſides of greater Squares are to be found out 
Iz Iz IT only by Art. 
| —(9 _ —— (6 | | 
20 $4(5r} Ounces 36-24 Oun- The Table. 
IO 15% of Cheeſe. 15\. ces of "@ GE 
Butter. : [Sha 151615 IS 19 
120 /8 Ounces of  x1l4lg1i6125136149 16418: 


I5 Bread: 
This Artificial Device is taken from the 4 

an: = Propoſitions of Euclid, where by Demonſtration it is 

Examples in the Double Rule. | proved, that if a"right Zine be cut into any 2 

Parts, or Segments, the Square of the whole Line 

If four Souldiers can make up tt Rdod of a is equal to the Squares of the Segments, and to 
Trench in 2.4 Hours, how many Roods can 32 the 2 right ot, Figures made of rhe Segments ; 


Souldiers make up in 72 Hours ? as in the Figure, the 2 wes | _ 6, Cc 
| 40 Diagonals X;G, and 5, f, | m = | 
Souldiers.Rood.Souldiers. Hours. Rood. Elours. are oo Squares of K in < RE F 
4 I. Z2 24— 96——72 Segments ad, b, and b, C, | — 
Iz 72 alſo. the Complements ———— 
_ — * X, and £; E; are, the -- | 
4 I92 right angled Figures , =F 
3844 Rood. 32 672 Rood made by Mulciplying the 1jE@=—=2 | 
4496 6912(288 Line a,b, by b,C. g 
384 6912 _ The ſame parts are to be found in any Square 


Number ; as for Example ; let the Number be 
50 I69, whoſe ſide iS 13, the ſide divided into 2 
parts, viz. 10 and 3, multiplying each part by ir 
ſelf one, viz. 10 by 10, and 3 by 3, then multi- 
ply one by the other, as 10 by 3, and 3 by 10,10 


it 3 Horſes coſt in keeping 6 Days x6 5. what 
will coſt rhe keeping of 24 Horſes 48 Days? 


Z—1I6— 24 6—128—48 


Fad ES uv you ſhall have 4 plain Numbers, whereof 2 are 

144 102.4 uares. Therefore as the Square 169 iS mace by 

384(128 5s. 24 512 adding theſe four Numbers tozether, fo by ſub- 
333 hill ducing of them ſeverally it is reſolved. To which 
384 6144/7102 |4 ki " Firſt Mark cach odd, or third place with Points, 

55.3 51.| (4 72 becauſe the particular Squares are to be tound in 


60 the odd places,and how many Points there be of fo 
If 2 Souldiers have 4 fof Months Entertainment many Figzers tlie Root is to conſiſt of, Then tor 


9]. 125. what ſhall 756 Soaldjers have/in 14 {o much as the Znity ſtanding under the firſt Point | 


Months ? next the Left ZZaxd is both a Square, . . 
and the ſide of a Square, that Figure 169-(1 
therefore being ſet in the Quotient alone, t 
_ -—- and SubduQted from the 2/nity, ſtanding 
WOE 2ir og Reid, 3 —=— under the Point, riorhing retnains- Yn 


4. 
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This 2nzty ſer alone by it {elf in the Quotient 
doth ſignify 10, when another Figure is {er by it, 
repreſenting the ſide of the other leſſer Square, as 
this doth the ſide of rhe greater. Whereforc the 
grcater Diagonal X, G, is now Subdudted from the 
whole Square, and the fide thereof,if X,c, or a,b, 
they being equal ro one another, and alſo the 
{ide of one of the Complements is found our : 
and this is the firſt Step. Moreover double the 


1 Figure in the Quotient, becaule being doubled iris 10 


_ rhe ſide of both the Complements taken together, 
viz. K, 1, and G, 1; then ſetting 2, . . 
the double Number, under 6, divide 6 169 (13 
(each in this place is as much as 60, 1 
and repreſents both the, Complements) 
by 2, the {vorient 1s 3 repreſenting 023 
rae other {ide Remainig of the Com- 3 
plements, viz. j, f, or 6, C, which — 
Number place in the Qrotzent, and 69g 
reckon it for the Segment remaining 20 
of the right Line given. Wherefore oo 
becauſe 3 is the ſide of the Remaing Dzagoxat, 
thatis to fay, of the leſier Square 5, f, therefore 
being fer by the Divifor on the Right-Hand, and 
- 4A by ir ſelf, and alſo by the Dzviſor, it 
brings forth 3 plain Numbers, v/z. the Square &,f, 
and the 2 Complements a, j, and a, L, which be- 
iag {ubducted from the Numbers ſtanding over 
them. nothing Remains ; and ſo in any other Ex- 
ample: As 1n this, 625 the Root is found to be 39 
25; bur if this 625 had been 655, which is a 
greater Number than 625 by 30 nes, the Inte- 
gers of the Square Root had been ſtill 25, only 
there had been left 30 which had been the Name- 
rator of a Fraction, whoſe Denominator mult ever 
be the double of the Roz augmented by an Unite, 


and the Operation had been 25 43. 


To prove it you have cxtracted right,multiply 
the Root init felt, if there remains any thing, add 
it to the Product, which ifrightly performed will 40 
vive the Square Number. 


Some Examples. 
' 1. A Co/onel having 1849 Men, he would {er 
them in a ſhuare Battalion, how may Soaldiers 
muſt there be in Rank and File? 


1849 (43 in Rank and File. 


I6 
_ Proof. 
249 
oNe TV 
3 | 43 
249 © TE9 
_ I72 
OOO —_ 
1849 


2. There is one equal ſided Square piece of 
Ground the content of which is 6098 Square 
Reds ; to know if the length of one of the ſides 
anſwer 78 Rods. | 

3- A Colonel having by him 2048 Men, he 
would place them in a Battalon, which ſhall be 
twice {o long as broad, how many Souldiers muſt 
there be in lengrh and breadth? 


ARITHMETICK: 


To reſolve any Queſtion of this nature, divide 
the Number of Mex by the Number of the pro- 
portion of the Battalion , then extrat the Root 
out of the Quotient, which is rhe Souldzers in 
breadth, which Multiplyed by z the Proportion 
gives the Souldiers in depth, or length. 


2048 (1029 (32 in Breadth 32 
22.22 i 


_— 


And ſo of any other Proportion. 64 in length. 


4. A General having an Army of 33756 Soul- 
diers, would have them ſet in torm of Bazzle 3 
times {o long as broad ; how many Men muſt 
there be in breadth and lengrh? 


33756(112.52 (106 Souldiers in Breadth. 
(16 


106 


3 


— 


318 


To find how much of the Remainder of the 
Extraction is in Souldzers, m—_ the Remain- 
der by the Proportion (3) ; the aforeſaid Example 
being in a Triple Proportion, and therefore it is 
divided by 3, and to bring it to-the firſt again 
multiply by 3. 

16 Remainder in the Extraction. 

3 Drviſor. 


48 Souldiers remains of the whole Body. 


For Meaſuring of Land it is not material to 
come {o preciſely to the knowledge of the Re- 
mainder of the Extraction , unleſs it be Acres, 
Perches, or any great Meaſure, which you may 
reduce to Zxches, and then draw forth the Extra- 
ion, and quit the Remainder. 


. Of the CUBE ROOT. 


A Cube in Geometry is 2 right Angled Paral/el- 
lipipedon ; having 6 equal Surfaces , 8 folid An- 
gles, and 12 Ges as in the a D 
Figure a,B,C,D,F, f, G,h, whoſe BPH 
ſides area, b, or a,d, alſo B, 
C, or C, e, either C, E,or E, f, 
alſo E, h,or h,G, likewiſe G, f, 
or d, f, or d,a,and G, a. 

A Cube in Arithmetick is a 
Number made by three equal ſides , or of two 
Multiplications by three Numbers , that is, of 


any Number Multiplyed in it ſelf ; and that Pro- 


duCct again by the firſt Number,expreſling Length, 
Breadth and Thickneſs. 

The Number whereof the Cube is produced 
by the Multiplication of it init {elf is called the 
ſide , or Roo? of the Cube , which being found 
out in whole Numbers, the Cube in known. 

As for the Cubes under a 1000, whole Roots 
are ſimple Numbers, they are found by the fol- 
lowing Table. | 


r][z[3lals 1617 (81s 
1 |4|9 |16]25|36| 49164] 81 
| 8 | 27164|125|2161343/512)729] . 


But 


ARITHMETICK 


But in ſearching out the ſides of greater Cubes, 


ty of each of the three leſſer is go , being made 
of the Square of the Segment 3,thatis, of 9 Mul- 
tiplyed by the other Segment 10 , theſe three 
Parallellipipedons taken together make 270; but 
of the three greater Para/el/pipedons each) con- 
taineth 3o0o , made of 100, the Square of the 


| 33 
Number given , viz. of 10 and 3 in this man- 


Number ſet underneath the laſt point, but that 
Number being no C«4e ,. take the neareſt to ir ; 
viz, an Unite , which ſet in the Quotient , the 
Unite in the Number given is 1000 , bur in the 
Quotient it is but 10 , the Unite ſubdued from 
2, the remainder is x ; which muſt be writ over 


greater Segment, 10 Multiplyed by the leſſer Seg- 5 the Number given , fo that 


ment 3 , and they taken joyntly together make 
900. 


The Cube of the preater The Cube of the 
Segment. leſſer Segment. 
Þ 


By 


The Cube whereof hath eight particular Solids 


in Number , which are made of the Parts of the 


the greater Cube A, is ſup- Lk 
poſed to be ſubdued from 2 197 (1 
the Number given;this is the I 

firſt ſtep. 


Triple the Quotient found out ( that is, Mul- | 
tiply it by 3 ) this Triple repreſents the 3 ſides 


taken together of the 3 leſſer Solids marked C. 
then place the Triple Number under 9g. again 
Multiply the Quotient Squarewile , and Triple 


40 the Product which likewiſe makes 3. this Pro- 


duct repreſents the 3 ſquare ſides of the 3 greater 
Solids,taken together marked D. then place the 
Product x Degree lower towards the left Hand 
underneath , with it divide 2 which is writ above 
it, the Quotient is 3 , this Segment or uoti- 
ent 3,being Multiplyed by 3, the Deviſor makes 
9, Which in reſpect of the place where it ſtands 
is 900 , and repreſents rhe 3 greater Solids mar- 
ked D, taken together. 

Moreover the ſame Quotient being Mulrtiplicd 
Squarewiſe maketh 9, and Multiplied aftcrwards 
by the Tripled Number, ſtanding under 9,makes 
27, Whichin reſpec of the place it is in is 270, 


of all the ſame Quotient Multiplied Cubically , 
brings the leſſer Cube B,z7. Thee three Produdts 
therefore being added together . and the Total 
Subduted from the Number ſtanding over ir , 
there remains nothing which imporrs bur the given 


60 Number is a C#be; As in the Example. 


, 


proceed as the following Theorem diredts. ner. Lo 3 

This Artificial Device is taken out of the 7heo- Firſt let there be four 7s) 3 
rem. plain Numbers made , 'each — 

If a right Lzne be cut into two Segments, the part being Multiplyed by 100 g 
Cube of the whole Line ſhall be equal to the it ſelf, aid one by ano- 39 
Cubes of the Segments ; and to the two Solid Fi- ther. ; 30 
gures comprehended three zimes under the Square It again you Multiply the IO9 
of his Segment , and the Segment remaining, plains by the ſame parts, 

As the Live E, j , which is-13, iscurt into two ro there will ariſe eight Solids, 9 9 
Segments 10 and 3 ; therefore the Cube of the As you here ſee. = -- 30 
whole Line , viz. All which being added to- 30 39 
2197, is equal to gether, are equal to the Cube 100 100 
the Cubes of the of the whole. ——— 
Segments , viz. - Therefore the ſame way 3 $o---: 
t000 and 27,and = thatis uſed in making the ———— 
alſo to the Two- Cube, is tobe followed in 27 90 
fold ſolids, or reſolving the Cube: As for Ex- yo 390 
Parallellipepidons ample. go 300 
thrice taken ; Mark the Cabe given with 300 1000 
wherefore three points , omitting each two 
have the like So- - < Figures continually, beginning at the right Hand, 
lidiry.The Solidi- D as 21 97; then ſubduct the particular Cabe of the 


' and repreſents the 3 leſſer Solids marked C. Laſt - 
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Eometry is an Artiof well Meaſuring any 
| —— ir or Bigneſs ,, that is to ſay, 
thing is called Grear, or Small. 
continied (2zantity is that in which the 
arts are continued to a common 7 erm. 
A Zermis the utmoſt part. or point of Mag- 
nitutle. 4 
A Point is an indivifible Sign, or Mark in 
Magnitude ; where firſt are to be con(idered. the 
common Afﬀet;ons , and then the Diviſion, or 
Difference. | 
The common AfﬀeFt;ons. taken from Number 
are the Proportion and Ratzo : thoſe taken from 
rhemſclves are the Convenients, and Adſcription, 
in which are to be conſidered the 7»/cription, and 
the Circumſcription. F 
Proportionable Magnitudes are thoſe which are 
meaſured by the ſame Meaſure; thoſe that are 


not Proportionable are Meaſured a contrary 20 


way. 

Rational Magnitades are thoſe by which the 
Ratio is eaſily explicated by the. Number of the 
Meaſure propoſed ;- the Irrational on the con- 
trary. 

TheCongruous are thoſe from which parts ap- 
plied to parts take equal place. - Adjunit Magni- 
tudes amongſt them are when the firms of one 
are terminated by the 7Terms of another. That 


within is called the Inſcribed, that without the 30 


Circumſcribed. The Divi/ion or Difference of 
Magnitude is in a Line or Lineament. A Line is 
only a long Greatneſs, whoſe Termination is'in 
a Point: In this muſt be conſidered the Afettions 
of one alone, or of two; The Line alone is 
ſtreight or crooked. 

A Streight Line is that which extends it felf 
equally withia its ZTerms : On the contrary the 
crooked Eine extends it {elf uncqually within 
its Terms. | 

A Crooked, or an oblique Line is divided into 
a round or wreathed . Circumference. A round 
Circumference is that which is equally diſtant 
from the middle of the ſpace comprehended and 
encloſed; 'Fhe wreathed on the contrary is that 
Which is equally diſtarit from the middle of the 
{pace any way encloſed and comprehended', of 
which there are ſeveral Species. 

A double Line is perpendicular, or Angular, 
Parallel; or Equidiſtant. 


Srreight Lines between, themſelves are thoſe, 
one | of - which falling under rhe other extends it 
ſelf equally ; Oblique, or crooked on the con- 
trary. gs” 
 ' Parallel or equal-diſtant Lines, are thoſe that 
are equally diſtant rhroughour. 


A, Superficies. is, a Magnitude more than. long, in. * 


which, there ar to be conſidered. the Aﬀetions 
and the Species, | 7 y 


any continued Quantity , by which a 


5 Figare is that whoſe Radzous's are equal 


The ' Aﬀetions of a Superficies are Angle and 
Figur L | £324 

An , Amg/e is the Concourle .of rwo Lives 
meeting together in the common. Seftion of 
Terms, whole ſides are the 7erms comprehend- 
ing the Ang/e; Of which are two Species, ſtreighr 
and oblique. by 

A ' ſtreight 'or 'right Ang/e is that whole Sides 
are right among themſelves ; Oblique on the con- 


Io trary -which, is Obtuſe or Acute. 


The Ohtuſe Angle is at Oblique Angle, more 
than a right Ang/e; The Acute Ang/e is leſs. 
Figure \s a Superficies terminated and bound- 
ed on every ſide, in which we ate to conſider its 
Parts and Aﬀections. gk A 
The Parts are the Center, the Circumference, 
ths Semidiameter , the Diameter, and the Alti- 
+ © > 
The Center is a Poitit in the middle of a Fi- 
e ; The Circumference is the comprehenſion of 
the Figure. BY 
The Semidiameter is a right Line drawn from the 
Center to the Circumference.” -  -- | _.; 
The Diameter is a tight Line drawn: thro 
the Center of a Figure which is flat: And ſtreight 
Line Fi are properly called Diagowal; and 
in Solids the Axis. 
The. A/titude, or heigrh is a Perpendicular from 
the Sommet or top of the Figare to the Bafis.. -- 
In every Figure the Aﬀetions are of a ſimple 
or double Figure ; of a ſimple Figare, as Ordet, 


Primarineſs, and Ratio. 


An Orderly Figure is a Figure of equal 7erms 
and Argles : A primier Figure is: that which doth 
not. divide it ſelf into other Figures more ſumple. 
A Rational Figare is that which is comprehended; 
: o heighth and depth rational amongſt them- 
elves. 


The Afefions of a double Figare; aze ini the 


40 Ratio of Tſoperimetre , or equally Circumference, 


Figures, and in proportion of the primary Figares; 
PS. in likeneſs, complement of place, and round- 
neſs 


For the Io erimetrical Figares ate thoſe of e-, 


q , like Figures, as thoſe that 
are of Angles, and proportioned to the 
Baſis of equal Angles: Figures filling a place are 


thoſe which being ſer in whatſoever manner a- 
bout the fame Point leave nothing void; A hoy 
A- 
like. Theſe are the Aﬀections of a Saperfictes.. 
Now follow rhe Species and Differences , viz. 
the Superficies and the Body, | —_ 
A Superficies is a Dimenſioh only large, whoſe 
Term isa Line; and- is cither flat like a Plate, 'or 
ſwelling. _ | = | 
A flat Superficies'is that which extends ir {elf 
equally in its 7erms, and isof {treight, or crook- 
ed Lines, 4 
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GEOMETRY. 


The Superficies of ſtreight Lines is flat, which 
is comprehended in ſtreight Zines, and diyides 
it ſelf into a 7riangle, or a Triangular. | 

A Triangle is that which is made of three 
ftreight Lznes ; A Triangle is of a ſtreight Angle, 
or a crooked Ang/e, 

A Triangle of a ſtreight A4ng/e is called Ortho- 
gon, which hath a right Azg/e whoſe dimenſion 


is taken by the Reg/er, which is the moſt excel- 


lent »/trument, and moſt uſeful of all the Geome- © 


 trical Inſtruments,and moſt Antient; It is vulgar- 
ly called the Facobs Staff. 

A Triangle of a crooked Angle is that which 
hath not a ſtreight Arg/e, and is called Amblygon, 
or Oxygon. 

The Amdlyzon is that which hath an obtuſe 
Angle : Oxygon is that which hath all the Ang/es 
ſharp:A Triangulat is a flatSuperficics ofa ſtreight 
Line which is compoſed of 7riang/es, and is ei- 
ther Quadrangle, or Multang/e, 

A Quadrangle conſiſts of four ſtreight Lines , 
and is a Parallellogram, or Trapezium. 

A Parallellogram is a Quadranzle equally dil- 
tant of the ſides which are oppoſite ; whole 
Species muſt be conſidered , for there is a Paral- 
lellogram of a ſtreight , and of a Crooked 
Angle, | 

A Right Angle ParallHozram hath all right 
Angles ; and is either {quare, or oblong. 

A 
equal Sides ; The oblong is of unequal Sides. 

A Parallellogram of an oblique or crooked Angle 
is called a Rhomb, or Rhomboides. 

A Rhomb is a Parall:lbogram of a ctooked 
Angle, and of equal Sides. 

A Rhomboides is of a crooked Angle, and of 
unequal Sides ; Theſe are the Species of a Pa- 
ralkt gram. 

A Trapezium is a Quadrangle of four Sides 
with is nota Parale//ogram. 

A Multangle is a Triangalat comprehended in 
more than four ſtreight Les. 3 | 

The flat Superficies of a crooked Line is cal- 
led a Circle, which is a Superficies flat and round, 
whole Segment is the Sefor and Sefton. 


20 


40 


uare is a Right Angle Paralelogram of 39 


Line from the Term of the top to the Term of 
the Bafis ; It is called Conical,or Cylindrical. 

A Conical, ot pointed Superficies,is that which 
riſeth equally in a Point from-the Subject ſub- 
ſeed Circumference towards the Top. 

A Cylindrical, or long and round Superficies is 
drawn and riſes equally in a Point from the ſub- 
jet Circumference towards the heighth Circum- 
ference equal and equidiſtant. 

So much for the Superficies and all its Parts 
and Species. 

A Geometrical Body that hath thicknels is a 
Dimenſion large and deep, whoſe Zerm is the Su- 
perficies,the Axis is the Diameter about which it 
rurns ; it is flat and Gibous. | 

A Flat Body is comprehended of flat Superſt- 
cies, and itis a Pyramid, or Pyramidate. 

A Pyramid is a flat Body, raiſed equally high 
from the Baſis of a Right Line, and hath bur one 
Species ordained it , which is a 7retradon, viz. 
an orderly Pyramid comprehended in four 7r#- 
angles. | 
A Pyramidate is alſo a flat Bedy which con- 
ſiſts in Pyramids, and is a Priſme, or mixt Po- 
Lyedron. 

A Priſme is a Pyramidate Body , whoſe two 
oppoſite Flats are equal, alike, -and equidiſtant ; 
the reſt Paralelogram; and hath two Species, 
Pentadron , or compoſed of Pentadrons. 

A Priſme compounded of Pentadrons is a 
Hexadron, or a Poludron. 

The Hexadron is ParallePipipedon , or Tra- 
peztum. | 

A Paralklipepidon is a Hexadron, whoſe op- 
poſite Flats are Parale/ogram; and it 1s either 
right Angle, or ebligue Angle. 

The Kight Angle Paraliellpipedon is like 'a 
Die,which is a right Angle, Tſocedroy , or oblong. 

An Oblique Angle is like a Rhomb, or a Rhom- 
boides. 

The mixt Polyedron is a Pyramidate compo- 
ſed of Pyramids that aſſemble themſelves from 
the upper part to the Center, and raiſing them- 
ſelves from the Baſis , alone, and is of a 


Triangular Baſis, as the Oftodron, which is 
comprehended in eight Angles ; the 1/ocedron 
conſiſting of twenty Angles, or of a uinguangu- 


__ ed 
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The Segment of a Circle is that which is com- 
prehended Exteriorly in the Circumference,Interi- 
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orly in a ſtreight Line. A Settor is a piece of a 
Circle contained within one ſtreight double Line, 


making One Angle at the Center, which is called 50 


the Ang/c at the Center ; as the Circumference is 
called the Baſe of the Sefor. 

A Seftor is likewiſe a piece of a Circle which 
1s contained within: a ſtreight Lixe, called the 
Baſe of the Sefion, and is a Demicircle or un- 
equal roa Demicircle. | 

A Demccircle is half of the Seftion of a Circle; 
An unequal to the Demicircle is not the half of 
the {aid Sedzor. 

A Gibous, or ſwelling Superfice is that which 60 
extends ir ſelf unequally within its 7erms; and 
1s Circular or Various. 

The Circular or Spherical Superficies is the Gib- 
ous Superficies, Which is equidiſtant from the 
Center of the contained Space. 

The various Superficies is alſo Gibous, whoſe 
Bajis is the Circumference; The Side one ſtreighr 


aj—_ 


lar Baſis , which is comprehended in twelye 
Quinquangles, and is called Dodecadron. 

The Convex Geometrical Body is that which 
conſiſts of a Conyex Surperficies, and is called a 
Sphere, or Globe. 

A divers Body is comprehended in a divers 
LM , and Bafis, and it is a Cone, or Cylin- 

er. 

A Cone or a round Pyramid is comprehended 
in a Conick Superficies, Baſis. 

A Cylinder is contained in a long and round 
Superficies, and oppoſite to its Baſis. 

Hitherro hath been treated of the Definitions 
and proprieties of Magnitude, and all their parts 
and Species - There remains only Meaſure, and 
to Meaſure the Magnitude is the part of Geome- 
try. Bur there are two forts of Meaſuring, one 
Which is ratural and common, and known al- 
moſt to all, by which we apply the Meaſure 
co the thing Meaſured : Sy we know wo 
| CAC 
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CEOMETRY. 
A; $67 6% is of ſix Foot;or ſix Els, 
no experimented, that the Foot or 
fo | 


cacl 
ench 
11 is ngt ſo often in it. 
J n from ' 


lien. he. puts.one 7 riang/e to another. 


\ Moreover the common Propofitions, and Que 


= relate to this natural Meaſure. 
6n Sentences are clear , and manifeſt 


Propoſitions of themſelves, and therefore called by 10 another Arch e, 4, and on the 4tc 


Cicero Natural Judgments ; But for as much as 


' Euclid fers down but three Demands, all the 


Theorems and Propoſitions always which tend to 
inſtru to Meaſure, and teach what.is moſt eaſy 
to do, relate to the Demands ; as may be under- 
ſtood by::xhe Definition of the Queſtion; *tis this 
that falls commonly under a natural Meaſure. 
But for as much as it would be a long and moſt 
difficalt thing to Meaſure the Places and Sides of 


oreat Figures by, this natural fight, there is ano- 20 


the way more ſhort found our roMeaſure the Mag- 
nitudes, and all their Parts and Spaces, which is 
called Surveying, . which ſhall be treated of more 
at large apart by ir ſelf. 

I ſhall conclude this Tra&t of Geometry with 
ſome neceſſary Problems : And Firſt as to the 
Priflick Part thereof. 


, 7 9-ent a Line into two equal Parts. 


Rom the Extream Point 
Ts of the given Line c, 4 
Figure I, opening your Com- 


4 4tches interſecting cach other, 


; as well above as beneath ; and 
j - through the Interſetions of 
7.8 theſe Arches draw a Line a,b,c; 
= & this Line will cut the given 


n | 
' According to this, Euclid makes demonſtra- 
e fourth Propoſition of the firſt Book, 


paſſes at pleaſure, deſcribe the ' 


57 
At the end of any Line to raiſe a Perpen- 
dicular. 


Piiems which is the given extream, deſcribe 
rch e, at any opening of the-Compaſs ;* 
then from the Poinr e, at x any opening 47h 
a Pointin the ſaid Arch ; from the Point rr 
, opening the 


Compaſs to thrice the interyal ; jC 
mark a third Poiht, from 
whence the defired Perpendi- 
cular c, a, is to be drawn, and 
by this Method you may ex- 
amine whether any Line be 
truly Perpendicular. 


If a given Point , or diflance be given to © 
draw a Parallel. 


[ Er the Line a, 6, be gi- 
ven, and the diſtance 


be fixed at the Point c; from #7; - , <- 
the ſaid c, draw ar pleaſure : bn” 
the right Zize c, &; then f 


the 4rch b;d; In like; and at the fanie ppening 
30 of the Compaſs from 5b, def , a; 


take the diſtance a, c, and transfer it onthe Arch 
b, 4, which makes out the Point d,through which 
is drawn the Parallel Line c, d. 


Todivide a given Line into given Parts. 


Ake a Line art pleaſure ; for Example, g, e, 
whicl muſt be bigger than the given Live. 


This Line divide by opening the Compaſs into as 


Line direly in the midſt, and 40 many. equal Parts as are deſigned ;+ as' ſuppoſe 


by the ſame Method you may 
divide any Anz/e equally into 
two Parts: For Example, In 
the ſecond Figure, from a, by 
whatſoever opening .of the 
Compaſſes fix the Poznts c, and 
+ 6, and from thoſe Points del- 
cribe the Arches in 
each other in e, from-that In- 


cerfoction rawn the Line e, a, and it will cut the 59 Parts; mark out the 


Anfe in the midſt. 


Any middle part being given ina Line; to 
raiſe from thence a Perpendicular. 


| Tas the Point, ſuppoſe a, in the firſt Figure 
. at any convenient opening of the Com- 
patſes, you make Points on each fide inthe fait! 


Line,as c, and 4; then from thoſe Points at whit 60 


opening of the Compaſſes you pleafe; draw rhe 
Arches interſeQing each other, as at 4, and from 
their Interſection dra the Line a, 5; .to the given 
Point; ſo a, b, is the Perpendicular; 


from both Extremities of -rhe Lize 1d- divided | 
deſcribe the Arches interfeCting. cach other in v, 
whence the  Aquilateral Triangle u, g,.e; is to by 
made :; then trom the WNE ; 
Point «, . draw ' Lines to : » b 

the deſigned Sections in © "AN 
the lower Line; thisdone,,  / , 
if the Line a, 0, be given 
to be divided into '5 


RE 
is. 7 riang/e, by foting other_Poing.ot 1: 
Compaſs in the Point #;-then' make the faid Line 
4, 0, between the: Points-thus marked, .and thus. 
the deſigned-Diviſion will be finil'd; and.in the 

the ſame manner may any other Diviſion what- 


ſdever be made. 7 


- 


wo right Lines being groen to fitid a 
mean Line proportional. pos 

Er 2 Lines be given, and both placed ina 

4 dire&t Line;one by the other, v/z. /,z, and 

#, r, Whichare to make as it were one Lixe in- 

all, out of the middle whereof m, make a Semy- 

tircle 1, t, r; then ere g Perpendicular u, t, 

in - 


GEOMETRY. 


in the Point-of the Conjunction of the Lines, /,u, 
and «, r. This Perpendicular Line rouching the 
Circle will be the middle Proportional Live ſought; 
for as the Lixe /, u, is to the Line a, z, fois 


&, r, Which in Numbers 
hath the ſame Propor- 
tion to the 29, as the 29 
C hath ro the xft; as is de- 


monſtrated from Euclid. 


Three ;points being given, ſo as not placed 
in' a dire' Line, to deſcribe a Circle, 
which, ſball flrike through them all. 


F Ake the + three Points a, þ, c, deſcribed ar 
pleaſure, __ the ſame opening Arches 

from the Points o, and 5, cutting each other 
double in one of the oppoſite Parts . then alter- 
ing the opening of the Compaſſes, as occaſion re- 
| quires , deſcribe in like 
4 P manner double in the ©- 

£\- ther oppoſite Part Arches 
interſeting cach other 
from the Points 6b, and c:; 
then through the Sections 
of theſe Arches draw right 
Lines ; the Point of Con- 


the Crrcle drawn. 


A Circle being given, to find the Center 
thereof. 


Raw from one part of the Circle, to the op- 
| polite Part ; as ſuppoſe the Line a, 5; this 
Line divide into 2 equal Parts, which will. paſs 


through the Center of the Circle ; bur if this Line 4 


be alſo divided by the Line c,d, into 2 equal 
Parts, they will interſe& each other in the Cexer. 
And thus a Circle is divided into 4 equal Parts, 
if a Line, being drawn through the Center , this 

*Line will be alſo divided 


PT Fig © + into 2 equal Parts , and 


by this, means alſo a Square 
4\ may be inſcribed iffa Circle, 
if Lines be drawn through 


Lines; So likewiſe by divi- 

IE ®. ding it into 6 Parts a 
Hexagon way be deſcribed, and proportionably 
an Ofagon, and Dodecagon, Sc. according as more 
are drawn, and more Diviſions made. 


To make an Elipfis, or Oval Figare. 


Eſcribe two Circles, one through the Center 


of the other, fixing the Foot of the Com- 60 


Paſs at the ſame opening in its Circumference; then 
from a, or any other part of the Circle draw a 


the Line u, t, to the Line 


" courſe will be theCerter of 3® then from the Points bs ans 


. Line through the Center co the f 


Circumference in 6, which Line is 
the extention of the Compaſs, by 


- which the” Elipfis is made, by 
. placing one Foot 


in the inter- 
{etions of rhe Circles, and joyn- 
ing them by Arches. 


wb rizht Line being given, to deſcribe upon it an 


Equilateral T riang/e. 
He Compaſs being opened to the length of 


the Line a, b, trom a, and 6, the 2 ex- 
treams of the ſaid Line, de(- | 
cribe the Arches interſecting 
each other in c; then from 
the Point of that Section 
draw the Sides c,a, andc, 6, 
and thereby the faid 7rianzle 
is compleated: 


A right Line being given, to deſcribe a Square up- 
0u tt. | 


He Line a, b, being given, er:& upon 4a, 
the extremity of the ſaid Line the perpen- 

dicuar a,c, according to the ; 
length of the Line. a, 6; 
c, deſcribe the Arches 1n- 
rerſeing each other in 4; 
then draw 2 other Lines 
to the Point of that SeCtion, 
and the work is perfected. I& 


To deſcribe a Pentagon, or to find the Sides of it 


in a given C ircle. 


Circle being drawn, and divided into 4 
A equal Parts, divide the Semidiameter a, þ, 
into 2 Parts in f; then from the Point f, ex. 
trend the Compaſs to the Point c, and in that ex. 
tention f, c, deſcribe the Arch c, þ; then again ex. 
rend rhe Compaſs from c, to 
the Point h, and this laſt ex- 
tention will give the Side of 
the Pentagon g, or five-{ided 
Figure. How to draw a fixth 


the extremities of thoſe 3? ſeyenth or eighth to a twelftk- 


ſided Figure, or a Dodecagon, 
which 1s taught in Fortifica- 
t10n. 


An Oblong being given, to conſtitute a Square equal 
to it. : 


FF a mean proportion be found berween the 
2 Lines containing the ſame Avg/e of the . 
0blong, that mean proportioanl will be the Side of 

the ſaid Square. ; 
A Square being given, to find an 0Lloxg equal to it. 
Ivide the Side a, c, and afterwards the Side 


d, e, into 3 equal Parts; then by a third 
| Part 
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CEOMETRY : 2; 


Part to 4, and likewiſe by. a third Part to. f ; from 
the Point 5, extend at pleaſure the Lines /b, c, and 

« b,.f, and the Sides a, c, f, 
and d, c, e; fo by the In- 
terſections made in the 
Points c, and f, the quan- 
tity of the ſought Re7- 
angle is reſolv 


A Circle being given, to make a T, riangle equal to 
t. 
Ec a Perpendicular be erected, or the ex- 


tream Point of the Semidiameter of a Cir- 
cle, and let rhe length of the Perpendicular be e- 


qual. ro. the Perimeter , or Circumference of the 


Circle ; then from the Center draw a Line to the 
extremity of the Perpendicular , and this will 
produce a Triangle equal to a Circle. 


#LT:IME# THEE 


- 


f Ltimery or the Art of taking Altitudes, or 
the Heighth of the Sun Moon, or Stars ; al- 
ſo of - Hills, Trees, Steeples, &c.. is performed by 


- 


the Sw, hold up the Quadrart, the String and 
Plummet hanging at the Center C; then turn the 
Sights to the Sur till the Shade of the Sight next 
theCerter C,ſtrikes on the otherS72ht ar E,and un- 
til the Sun Shine through both the Sights. Mark 
what Degree the 7hread cuts on the Arch of the 
Quadrant, and that is the Suns Altitude ,reckoned 
from 10to 20. 

In obſerving the Altitude of the Moon , or 


10 Stars, hold up the 2x2drant, and look through 


both Szghts, until you ſee the Moon, or Star you 
obſerve , and the Dezree the 7hread cuts is the 


Altitude obſerved. 


The beſt and ſureſt way in taking the Heighth of 
any Land-Objet, is by the Rule of Proportion, 
becauſe then any Station will do the work. Bur 
Heights may be taken without it, provided the 


Ground admit. Mark the place whoſe Heighth 


you would know , and look through the Sights 


20 to the place, going backwards and forwards- un- 


til the Thread and Plummet hanging at C; fall on 
45 Degrees of the Quadrant, or elſe upon 
one of the Parts of the right and contrary 
Shadow ; then conclude the Heighth to be equalto 
the Diſtance. - If it fall upon one half of the 
Parts of the right Shadow, then is the Heighth but 
half the Diſtance; if upon one Qzarter, then the 
Heighth is but a Qzarter of the Diſtance; and if ic 
fall on three Quarters, then is the Heighth three 


ſcyeral Inſtruments, but chiefly by the @gadranr; 3® zarters of the Diſtance. | 


the Figure of which is here deſcribed. 


& * 
# 
# - 


The Quadrant may be made ofany bigneſs, the- 
larger the-more exact. , | 
The Arch of -the Quadrant is divided: into 59 .. 


90 Degrees, viz. the fourth part of a Circle; and 
theſe Degrees into! Parts, or . Minutes, if ſo poſſi- 
ble, numbred from. 10 to 9o Degrees. In this 
Quadrant is inſcribed the, Quadrant C,,E, F, 6G, 
whoſe, Sides. G, F, and. F, E, are divided'into 
50 equal Parts ; On the Side, F, are the. Parts 
of the right. Shadow; on the other Side F, F, are 
the Parts of-the contrary Shadow. In the Center 
at C, there is -a Thread fixed with; a. Plummet 


 \Now of the Parts of Contrary Shadow; if 
the Thread fall upon half the pirrs, then is the 
Heighth double ro the Diſtance, if it fall ha!f 
way, then this and the Zize whereon the Sg/2s 
are placed , is the Heighth 4 times the Diſt- 
ance. | | 

To perform this by Arithmetical operation; take 
any Station, and look through or by the edge of 
the Sights, to the top of any Tree or Steeple; rheh 


40 mark'wherher the Thread fall upon the Parts of 


right or contrary Shadow; if on righr Shadow, 
then the proportion is as the-whole patrs, viz. 50 
are to the parts cur, ſo is the diſtagce ro the 
Heighth; And on the comrary, if the 7hread and 
Plummet fall on the con hidow,chen fay,asthe 
-parts cut are to the whoſe "Fa/e,” or 50, '{o is the 
'diſtance to the Heighth : pbſerving this: for a 
general Rule, Iris eaſy to find any Heighth that is 
acceſſable. ak 


To find the Feighth. of anyS teeple that you cannot 45- 
proach to Meaſure the diſtance, berau/e of Water, 
or other Obſtruftions. | 


wþ-- is done by two OZ/ervaribns; Fitſt ſtand, 
and obferye the Heighth, and you'l find 
the Thread fall on 35 Parrs of right Shadow ; 
and becauſe you cannot meaſure to the Szeep/”, 


ſuppoſe the diſtance go 7ards; then ſay., as. 


hanging at it; .and on. the Sides C, E, Here are 6© 50 the whole Parts 'of right 'Sh:4:w 1s to 35 


placed 2 Sights. 
The uſe of the Quadrant. 


e uſe of the Quadrayt is for the finding the 
Altitude of the Sun, Moon, or Stars, which 


is as follows; Firſt in obſerving the Altitude of 


Parts/cur-by the'Zhread;; ' (o "is 40 Tards thi 

ſuppoſed diſtance-to 28 rheſuppofed Heighth. 
Then going a little farther in a Streight 
Line from the Steeple obſerved, youl find the 
Thread to fall upon 33 Parts of right Shadow ; 
then ſay as 33 Parts cut by the 7hread is ws 
wholc 
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6o GEOMETRY. 


whole Scale 50, ſo is 28, the uppoſed Heighth to 
42 Tards 1 Poet , 3 Inches, the ſuppoſed diſt- 
ance of the Second Station, viz. 2 Tards, x Foot, 
3 Inches. | ; : 

Bur in meaſuring the Sationary Diſtance, you'l 
find it to be only 2 Tards, 3 Inches; then fay as 
2 Tards 1 Foot 3 Inches the ſuppoſed diſtance is 
to 2 Tards 3 Inches the true one, fo is 28 Tards 
the ſuppoſed Heighth to 44 Tards , 4nches the 
true one. Then you may by this find the true 


| diſtance to the Foot of the Steeple, by laying, 
$ 


as 28 Tards, the ſuppoſed Heighth is to 2.4 Tar 


4 Tnches the true one, ſo is 42 Tards, x Foot, 


3 Inches the ſuppoſed diſtance from rhe ſecond 
Station , to 36 Tards, x Foot 7 Inches the true 
diſtance from the ſecond Station to the Foot of the 
Steeple ; and for the diſtance of the firſt Szation 


taken away, the difference of the two Stations 2 


Tards, 3 Tucbes, and the remainder will be the 
diftance of the firſt Station to the Steeple. 
If the Thread fall upon the 
Shadww', obſerve only the R 
down. - "ot EPDE 8 8 * 
Note ; when you ard to find a , the 
Heighth given, or ſup to uſe the 
proportion of contrary Shadow in right, and righr 
in contrary ; as in the laſt example in _—_ a- 
dow, that is, as the parts cut is to the whole Scale, 
which is the proportion of contrary Shadow, and 
in contrary Shadow as the whole Scale is to the 
parts cur. | mr? \_Þ 
Notealſo, that in raking the —_— are 
ro PO the Heighth of your £ye from the 
Ground. 


PLANIMETRY. 
SURVEYIN G. 


© A Monoſt the many /»ſruments that have 
been invented for the Surveying of Land, 


none is in more eſteem than the plain Ta- 


bleas it is at this Day improved,it being the moſt 
abſolure of all others for the faid purpoſe, in thar 
it performs whatſoever may be done either by. the 
Theodolite, Circumferentor, or any other Inſtru- 
ment, and that with the ſame eaſe and exaQneſs. 

For a particular Deſcription of it I refer you to 
the fourth Chapter of the Second Book of Ley- 
borns compleat Surveyor. | 

The Chain that is niytde uſe of in this Treatiſe is 
Bathburns of two Statute Poles or Perches, each 
Pole being in length 16 5 Foee,. or 198 Inches, 
Which is divided into 10 equal Parts, called 
Primes, containing 19 4 Inches; and theſe Primes 
ſubdivided into 10 other equal Parts, called Sec- 
conds. 4: ka 

In the eighth Chap. of Leybornus Second Book 


CH AP.I 


Of the ordinary Scale, with the Line 
of Cords thereon deſcribed. 


10 JOethispurpoſe be provided with a Ruler con: 
teynins: in. length 7 or 8 Juches, and in 


breadth x £* 1nch, upon which (on the one ſide) 
place 2 Scales, one of 11, the other of 12 in an 
Inch. Alfo on the ſame Side Deſcribe a Line of 
Cords, 2. Inches in lengrh, or lefs, of 60, or 90 
Degrees., whoſe Radjns, or 60 Degrees thereof 
will be equal to the Semidiameter of | the" {ame 
Circle. | 128" ©7..2 ©Q 

On the other ſide after rhe order of theſe, place 


you have the Deſcription of the Protraor, and 20 divers other Scales, as of, 16, 20,24; Te." in 'att 


the ninth the Deſcription of ſeveral Scales, very 
uſeful for the ready laying down of Lines and 
Angles, according to any alli quantity, all 
which /»/truments may be had atjany Inſtrument- 
makers. - | 

The Principles of Geometry neceſſary to the 
praCtice of Szrveying being handled in the Treatiſc 
of Pardical Geometry, are omitted here; ſo thac 
1 ſhall proceed tothe Art it ſelf. 


Zach, fo thar you have an frninent uſefull for 
divers occafions. To uſe with this Scale'you muſt 
have a Pair of Brafs Compaſſes with ſtcel' Points, 
as alſo a neat Pair of Callem Compaſſes, with 
Screws to alter thie' Paints; as 'to draw with- Black 
Lead, or 'the like, which will be uſeful for the 
beautifying your Plars after protracted. 


| 
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CEOMETRY 


CHAP. IL 
How to reduce Statute Meaſure to 
that which is Cuſtomary. 


| 61 
Perches : Therefore if any Number of Perches be 
required tobe put into Acres, the Number given 
is to be divided by 160, -and-the Quotient -thews 
the Acres-; Bur if ary thing remain (i under 40) 
they are Perches; and if they exceed 4o, divide ir 


by 40, which'are rhe Number of ©Perches con- 


tained ina Rod, and the Quotient-are Rods; and 
the Remainder Perches. 


For Example, 5267. Perches being. given. to be 


Y 'the Statute of 33 Edw. 1. an Acte of 10 reduced into Acres : Firſt divide the 5267 by 


Ground is to contain 160 Square Perches ; 
but in many parts of this Kingdom, through lon 
Cuſtom, other quantities have been received, ca[- 
led Cuſtomary, viz. 18, 20, 24, and- 28 Foot to 
the Perch; fo that the Surveyor ſhould be well 
experienced to-reduce oneto the other. For Ex- 


ample of which. 


To reduce 5 Acres, 2 Rods, 20 Perches meaſu- 
red by the 18 Foot Pole into Statute Meaſure, (eek 


160, and the Qzyotient will be 32,-and 147 re- 
mains, which divide by p andthe Quotient will 


be 3, and 27 remaining, ſo that the whole a- 


mounts to 32 Acres, 3 Rods and 27 Perches., © , 
To reduce Arres into Perches. 


is is but the, converſe of the former, for 
\ whereas before to bring Perches into Atres 


out the leaſt proportional Terms berwetn 18 Foor *® you divided by 160, you mult now to turn Acres 


and 16 5 Foot ; to efte&t which do thus : Becauſe 
16 © beareth a Fration reduce it into Halves, and 
ro make them of one. denomination allo, reduce 
18 into Halves, and they will ſtand thus 34 which 
abbreviated by F by ſaying How many times 3 
in 33; the Anſwer is 11; The like do by 36, 
which will be 12 ; ſo will che rwo proportional 
Terms between 16 +£ and 18, be 11 and 12. 
This done, reduce your given quantity 5 Acres, 


2 Rods and 20 Perches , into -Perches , which 39 Perches. 


makes goo Perches :. and conſidering that what 
proportion the Square of x1, which is 12.1, bears 
to the Square 12, which is. 144, the ſame pro- 
portion doth the Acre of 16 7 Foot Pole, bear to 
an Acre of 18 Foot. 

Now for that the greater Meaſure is to be re- 
duced into the leſſer, multiply the given Qyantity 
900 Perches, by 144, the greater Square, and the 
produtt will be 127.9600, which divided by 12x, 


the Quotient will be 1071 737 Perches, which be- 40 


ing reduced into Acres giveth 6 Acres, 2 Rods, 


31 Perches, and 53; parts of a Perch for the quan- 


tity of Acres according to Statute Meaſure. 

But contrary-wiſe ſuppoſe it had been required 
to reduce Statute Meaſure into Cuſtomary, then 
you ſhould have multiplied goo Perches ( your 
given Quantity) by 121, your leſſer Square, (be- 
cauſe the leſſer Meaſure is to be reduced into the 
orcater) the Product will be 108905, which be- 
ing divided by the greater _— 144, the Quo- 
tient will be 756 %, which reduced into Acres, is 
4 Acres, 2 Rods, 36 + Perches. | 

The fame Method is to be obſerved with any 
other Cuſtomary Quantity, as when you meaſure 


with the Perch af 20, 24, Or 28 Foot. 


i — 


CHAP. 1I.. 
To reduce Perches into Acres, and 


the contrary: 


Bx the Statute of 3 3 Edw: 1. as aforeſaid, 
an Acre of Ground is tb contain 169 ſquare 
Perches, and is every Rod of Land 40 Square 


50 


1 60 in your two Numbers, viz. your Multi- 
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into Perches, multiply by 160. 

For Example; Let 32 Acres, ,3 Rods and. 27 
Perches be given to be reduced into Perches ; Firſt 
multiply the 32 Acres by 160; and the Pro- 
du will be 5120; then multiply the 3 Rods by 


40, the Product will be '120; theſe 2 Products; 
and the 27 Perches being added together ,” the” 


Sum will be 5267, and ſo many 'Perches are 'con-' 


rained in the foreſaid Number of- Acres, Rodsand ' 


"of 


ERA. PE... 

Shewerh how to multiply the ſeveral 
Frattions of your Chain together 
as if they were whole Numbers. 


1 Uppoſe you were to multiply 16 Unjtes, 2 


x J Primes, by x nite, Primes,z Seconds. Place - 


your : Numbers in all reipe&s as if whole, Num- 
bers, but over every Frattion of your Multiþ/t- 
cand place a Prick,” or Point, as inthis Example ; 
The Multiplicand contains only one Frattion ;* 
which is 2, over which place a Prick, and at the. 
end of your Multiplier place as many. Pricks as 
there are Fratjons contained in that Number ; 
which in this Example are 2,-viz. 3, and © 7 
2; behind which Figures place 2 Pricks, ' 162. 
and the Number willſtind thus; "Under 13%, 
which draw a Lie; and Multiply-theſe ——' 
two Numbets together in all reſpes as if they 
were whole Numbers, and then the Work. will 
ſtand thus; your Produtt of your Mul- — + 
tiplication being £1384.” Now becauſe 162.4 
132.. 
licand; and your Multiplier rhereare 3 —x - 
Fractions, 4  ohie iff fend Multiph- 324 
cand, and' 2 in your Multiplier, you 486 _ 
mulſt rherefore Vick +4 Daſh of your -162 * 
Pen cut off the 3 laſt Fizures of 21384 > 
your Produtt towards your -Right | 
Hand , and then will your Produt? 
| R | 


— 
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62 
ſtand thus: 2 1 384. The 3 laſt Figwes whereof are 
the Namerator of a Fraftion,whole Denommator is 
1000, and the other 2 Figzres towards your 
Left Hand arc Jntegers of your AMaltiplication ; 
& that the Sum of this — is 21 Perches 
4+ parts of a Perch, which is ſomething move 
than a third part of 2 Perch. 


—_ th 


CHAP |V. 


Sheweth how to take the Plot of a 
Field (upon your plain Table ) 
at one Station, #51 in. any part 
of the ſame Field, from whence 
all the Angles of the Field may 


be percetved. 


| Yew effecting this, go round the Fie/d, placing 
at every Angle Marks, then chuſe fome 
convenient place , about the middle thereof, from 
whence you may ſee all the faid Marks, and there 

your ſtrument, with a Sheet of Paper ; 


GEOMETRY. 


or otherwiſe upon the Paper, which Mark repre- 
ſents the place of your ſtanding; then applying 
your /adex to this Point, dire& your Sight to 
your firſt Mark at 4, and the dex reſting there , 
draw a Line by the Side; then meaſure the diſt- 
ance from 0, rhe of your {yſtrumen',to A, 
the Mark, . which ſuppoſe to be 40 Perches; then 
take 40 Perches from one of your Scales, and 
apply that diſtance in your 7able from O, to 4, 


? andat 4, make a Mark ; thendire& your Sight 


to +B, your ſecond Mark, and draw a Line by 
the fide of your dex, as aforeſaid ; then mea- 
ſure the diſtance from your /nſtrament at O, to 
your Mark B, which ſuppoſe 45 Perches. This 
diſtance muſt be taken from your Scale, and fet 
upon your 7able from O to B, and at B, make 
another Mark. | 

Then direct your Sight to a third Mark at C, 
and draw a Line by the Side of the Index, and 


20 meaſure the diſtance from O, to C, which ſuppoſe 


42 Perches; this diſtance being raken from your 
Scale, and applyed to your Table from O, to C, 
give you the Point C, repreſcnting_your 
third Mark. | 
In this manner you mult proceed with the teſt 
of the Marks at D, E, and F, or more, if the 
Field had conſiſted of more Ang/es. 
Laſtly wlien (according to the former Direct- 
10ns) you have found all the Marks A4,B,C,D,X, 


ſtretch thereon the Needle, hanging directly over 30 and , upon your 7, able, draw Lines trom one 


the Meridian Line in your Card, which is much 
to be obſerved, eſpecially when you Survey ma- 
-ny Severals ; then making a Mark abouc the mid- 
dle of your Paper, which repreſents that part of 
the Fie/d where your firſt 1»/trument ſtands, and 
laying your Rler upon this Point, dire&t your 
_ to the ſeveral Angles where you before 
P your Marks, and draw Lines by the Side 
of your Rales upon your Paper ; then meaſure the 


diſtance of every of theſe Marks from your 1»- 4? 


Strument, and by your Scale ſet the ſame diſtances 
upon the Lines drawn upon your 7abl:, mak- 
ing ſmall Marks with the Points of your Compa/ 
ſes,or Black-lead at the end of every one of them ; 
then Lives being drawn by theſe Points from one 
ro another, you ſhall have upon your 7ad/e the 
_ Plot of the Field, with all its Sides and 


K | 

_— you were to take the P/st of the 
Feld 4,B,C,D,E, F. having placed Marks in 
ſeveral Angles thereof, as at 4,B,C, D, E,F, make 
choiſe of ſome convenient Place about the mid- 
dle of the Field, where you may fee all your 
Marks before placed in the ſeveral Ang/es, and 
there place your Iyſtrument ; which Place let it be 

B O; then turn your 7»- 


| ſirument abour until the 
{> C Needle hang diredtly o- 
Dom ver the Meridian Line 


South end with a_Croſs, 


E* and at the North end 
JERRY with a F/ower-delrs, which 
= repreſented in the following Figure, with 


Your . /nſtrument thus placed, with a Sheet of 
_ Paper thereupon, makea Mark with Black-lead, 


Mark to another, till you conclude where you 
began- For Example, ſuppoſe you began at 4, 
and then to 2, and C, 1o proceeding round a- 
bout the Field, till you come to A, again; then 
draw a Line fram 4, your firſt Mark, to B, your 
ſecond Mark, and a Live from B, your ſecond 
Mark to C, your third Mark, and fron C, your 
third Marck to D, your fourth Mark, and like- 
wiſe from D, to F, from £&, to F, and from # 
to A, where you firit began; raca will the Lines 
AB, BC,CD, DE, E F, and # 4, bcethe exact 
Figure of the Fie/d; rhe Sides 2nd Ang/es of rhe 
{aid Figure bearing an exact proportion to tnoſe 
in the Field, and the Pricked Zines, M, N repre- 
ſent the Meridian Line. 


Another Exampl- t take the Plot of a Field 
by help of the Begrees on the frame of 
your Plain-IT able, when either Rain, or 
Wind jo obſtruts you that you cannot keep 
a Sheet of Paper upon your Taltl-, and by 


meaſuring as aforeſaid. 


Aving placed Marks at the ſeveral Anz/es 

of the Field, as before directed, and made 
choike of ſome convenient place about the mid- 
dlc thereof,as aforeſaid, place there your /n/trument 


Df the Card noted ar the © as already direted ; then dire your Sights to 


your firſt Mark at 4, noting the Degrees cut by 
the Index on the frame of the 7Zab/e, which ſup- - 
poſe 40 Degrees, 15 Minates , which muſt be 
noted down in your Field.Book in the firſt and 
ſecond Colums thereof ; rhen meaſure the diſtante 
from 0, the place of the Zyſframent, ro 4, your 
firſt Mark , which fuppoſe 40 Perches, which 
m 


uſt 


” i VY YD yoauyury Yv 


muſt be placed in the third Colum of your Field- 


Book. * dire&t your Sight to B, your ſecond 
Mark, noting the Degreees cut by the Imdex , 
which ſuppoſe ro be 88, and the diſtance O, B, 


5 Perches; the 88 Degrees muſt be noted in the 
Colum of out Field-Book and the 45 Perches 

in the third Colm. | 
Then direct your Sight to C, the third Mark, 
and note the Degrees cut by the ndex, which ſfup- 


poſe 130 Degrees 45 Mimates, and-Ie&t the diſt- 10 


ance O, C, be 42 Perches; the fr30 Degrees, 45 
Minutes muſt be noted in rhe firſt and ſecond Co- 
lums of your ſaid Book, and the 42 Perches in 
the third Coſum. 

Then dire&t your Sights to D, your fourth 
Mark, noting the Degrees out by the ndex on 
the Frame of the Table, which let be 200 Degrees, 
30 Minutes. 

By the way note, that in the uſing the Degrees 


| bE 


ing thar ar your firſt Obſervation noted with 4, 
the Zydex cur 40 Degrees, 15 Minutes, you muſt 
therefore againſt rhe 40 Degrees, 15 Minutes of 
yout Protrattor, make a Mark upon your Paper, 
which 'muſt be repreſented by .4. . 

Secondly, Seeing the Degrees cut at your ſecond 
Obſeryation were 88, e a Mark upon your 
_ againſt 88 Degrees , which Mark with 

Thirdly, The Degrees cut at your third Obſex- 
vation were 130, and 45 Minutes, therefore a- 
gainſt the fame make a Mark upon your Paper, 
as C. 


Fourthly, The Degrees cut by the Zudex at your 
fourth Obſeryation,being 200 and 30 Minutes, 


you muſt againſt 120 Degrees, 30 Minutes of 
your Protrattor make a Mark upon your Paper, 
as ſignified by D. 

Fifthly, Secing the Degrees cut at the fifth Ob- 


on the Frame of your 7able, that having paſſed 20 ſervation were 250, make a Mark therecat, as 


130 Degrees, which is the Line M, N, repreſent- 
ing the Meridian-Line, you muſt then count the 
Degrees backward, according as they are num- 
bred on the Frame of the 7able, from 190 to 
60. 
: Then Meaſure the diſtance 0, D, which let be 
6o Perches 4 Prames; theſe 200 Degrees, 30 
Minutes muſt be noted in the firlt and fecond 
Colums of your Field-Book, and 60 Perches , 4 


"_ 


Laftly, 'The Degrees cut at your laſt Obſerya- 
pw were 310, therefore make a Mark thereaex, 
as F. 

Having thus Protratted all the Degrees of your 
ſeyeral ations, take away your Protrattor, 
and laying a Ra/cr to the Center O, draw Lines 
by thoſe Points, which will be 0.4, 0B, OC, OD, OE, 
and OF. This done, you muſt obſerve by your 


Primes in the third and fourth Colums there- 30 Fie/d-Book the length of every Line. | 


of 
Then direct your Sight to Z# your Fifth Mark, 
the dex cutting 2 50 ap 4 and the diſtance 
0, E, being 39 Perches; theſe mult be noted in 
your ſaid Book, the 250 Degrees inthe firſt Co- 
a 30 Perches _ third. MM 
y direct your Si to £, 
Mark, the Zndex cutting 310 Depyors, and the 
diſtance O,F, being 50 Perches; theſe muſt be no- 


As the Line 4, 0O, your firſt Obſeryation was 
40 Perches, therefore 40 being taken from your 
Scale and ſet upon your Paper from Oto 4, ſhall 
give you the Point 4, upon your Paper. 

Secondly, The length of your ſecond Lie be- 
ifs 45 Perches, which cake from 'your Scale , 
and place ir on your Paper from 0, to B. 

Thirdly, The Line O, C, being 42 Perches, 
which take from your Sca/e, and fet apon your 


ted down in your Fie/d-Book in all reſpet as be- 40 Paper from 0 to C. 


fore, viz. the 3 10 Degrees in the firſt Colum, and 
the 50 Perches in the third, and then will your 
Notes collefted in your Fie/d4-Book ſtand, as in 
che following 7ab!c. 


——_—_— Pe "Y 


20 Ay Deg. | Mi. |= 
A \ 40 ] 15] 40|o©o 
B | 88 45 | © 

14C|{13o|45]42|o 
D | 200 zo|60]4 
E | 250 | 139] © 
'F | 310 50 | © 


Further Direftions how to Protrati, or lay 
down upon Paper any Obſeraations taken 
according to the DireAions aforeſaid. 


at length, repreſenting the Line M, N, in 
Aery ou "hen ak chaiſe of ſo 
Point or other in tharLzze to repreſent your Station 
in the Field, upon which place the Center of your 
vero ſo that the Line F... S, of your 
retraftor may lye directly upon the Line 1, N; 
then laying your Field Book before you, and ſec- 


And in this manner muſt you proceed with the 


' reſt of the Lines, aSOD,OE, and OF. 


FO 


Raw upon a Sheet of white Paper a Line 60 


Laſtly, Draw the Znes 4B, BC, CD, DE, FF, 
and F 4, and ſo you ſhall have the exact Figure 
of your Fed upon the Paper. 


— Y i 
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CHAP. VL. 


Sheweth how to take the Plot of 4 
Field upon your Plain T able at 
one Station, taken m any Angle 
of the ſame Field, from whence 
all the other Angles 4 the Field 
may be diſcerned, by meaſurm 
from the Stationary Angle to all 


the other Angles. 


Ake' choiſe of ſome Avg!e iti the Field , 
, from whence all the other 41z/es ys 
ca 


DD — 


n moors © » . 
> ALF wry nora” 
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ſeen, and there place your Iyſtrument Horizontal, 
the Needle diretly over the Meridian-line, and a 
ſheer of Paper ſtretched on your Table ; then 
make choiſe of a Point on your Paper to repre- 
ſent -your Station, which ler be G ; then dire 
your Sights ro 4, and draw a Line on your 
Paper as G,4, and meaſure the diſtance G, A, as 
is directed in the foregoing Chapter ; then direct 
your Sights to B, your ſccond Mark, and there 


and raking the diſtance from your Scale, place one 
Foot of your Compaſſes in E, and with the other 
draw the Arch F: And thus ſhall the ſeveral Arches 
cut the ſeveral Lines G.4,GB, GC,GD, GE, and 
GF, in the Points 4, B,C, D, E, F. 

Laſtly, By theſe Points draw Lzves from one to 
the other, as AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, FG, and 6.4, 
and fo ſhall you have upon your Paper on your 
Table the exact Figure of the Field, the Sides 


likewiſe draw a Lzne G, B, meaſuring the-diſtance x0 and Axg/es thereof being in all reſpects propor- 


G, B, as is directed in the ſaid Chapter. In like 
manner dire& your Sights to C, D,-E, and F, 
drawing Lines by the ſide of your Index at c- 
very Obſervation, and meaſuring with your 
Chain the diſtance from G, the place of your 
: V/d ſtanding, to the ſeveral 
">>| _ Angles of the Field A,B, 

>”E C, D, E, and F, which 

= Xdiſtances being raken in 

your Scale, and ſet upon your Paper from G, up- 
on the Lines G 4,GB, GC, GD,GE, and GF, 
{o ſhall you have on your Paper the Marks 4, B, 
C,D, EF, and F, by which Marks draw Lines, as 
GA, AB, BC,CD, DE, EF, and FG, and fo 
ſhall you have the true Figure of the Field del- 


_ cribed on your Paper, 


To. draw the Plot of a Field at one Sta- ,0 


tion taken in any Angle of the ſaid 
Field, and by meaſuring round about it 
without croſſmg it. 


Et the the Figure 4,B,C, D, E,F,G, be the 
Figure of the Fie/d tro be meaſured. 

Then having placed Marks at the ſeveral Ang/es, 
and made choiſe of an Angle for your Inſtrument, 


your Compaſſes from 20 


tional to thoſe taken according to the Doctrine 
of the laſt. 


To take the Plot of a Field at one Sta- 
tion, taken in any Angle thereof, from. 
whence all the cther Angles may be ſeen, 
by belp of the Degrees deſcribed on the 
Frame of the Plain-T able, and by mea- 
faring from your Station to every of the 
other Angles. 


Lanting your Zſtrument at G, as aforeſaid , 
dire& your'Sights to B, as your firſt Mark, 

(for the Line G, A, lying under the Meridian Line 
M,N, muſt be meaſured in the laſt place) noting the 
Degrees cut by the /ndex on the Frame of the 
Table , which ſuppoſe 47 Degrees, which muſt 
be noted in' the firſt Colum of your_Fie/d-Book 3 
then with your Chain meaſure the diſtance from 
your Station ar G, to the Ayg/e B, which let be 


50 Perches, which place in the third Colum of 


your Fze/d-Book, according to the. former DireCti- 
ONS. | I 3 

2: Dire& your Sights to C, .noting the De- 
grees there. cur, which ſuppoſe 88 Degrees, 15 
Minutes, which place in the firſt and ſecond Co- 
lums in your Fze/d-Book; then meaſure the diſt- 


ſuppoſe G, dire& your Sights to A, and draw up- 40 ance G, C, which :let be 60 'Perches, and note 


on the Table the Lines G, B; then dire your 
Sights to B, and draw the Line G, B; then direct 
your Sights to C, draw the Line G C, and conſe- 
quently the Lines GD, G E, and G, F. 

Having thus done, meaſure with your Chain the 
diſtance from G, to A, which ſuppoſe 40 Perches, 
which take from your Scale , and x Foot of 
the Compaſſes placed in G, with the other draw 
the Arch A, and draw the Line G, A. 


Secondly, Meaſure with your Chain the fide gg 


A,B, which ſuppoſe 53 Perches ; this being taken 
in your 25 ba47 8 from your Scale, place 1 Foot 
in 4 , and with the other Foot draw the Arch 
B. 

Thirdly, Meaſure the ſide B, C, which let be 
59 Perches; and thar being taken in your Com- 
paſſes from your Scale, place one Foot in B, and 
with the other draw the Arch, C. 

Fourthly,Meaſure the ſide C,D, 28 Perches, and 


take that diſtance in the Compaſſes, placing one 5 


Foot in C, and with the other drawing the Arch 
D 


Fifthly, Meaſure, the Side D, ZE, 54 Perches, 
and take thar diſtance from your Sca/e,placing one 


Foot of the Compaſſes in D, and with the other 
draw the Arch E. 


Sixthly, Meaſure the Side E,F, 49 Perches; 


them .inthe third Colum of your F7el/d-Book. 

3- Dire your Sights ro D, the Degrees cut 
being 120, and the diſtance G, D, 65 Perches; 
note theſe in your Fie/d-Book. as aforeſaid. And 
in this manncr proceed with the other Marks E,F, 
and 4, and then having nored them all, your col- 
leed Notes in your Fie/d-Book will be? as fob 


low. 


Degrees. Minutes. Perches. Primes. 
B 47 OO 50 ® 
88 I5— 60 O 
D IO OO 65———O 
E 165- 30 56 7 
— 193 ©O 40 2 
A—— 348 45 34 © 


To protraft any Obſervations taken according 
to the Dofrine aforeſaid. | 


Y Aving colleed: into - your Fie/d-Book the 
quantity of the ſeverat Angles, and the 
Length of the Lines, procced to:;Protraction in 

this manner. *' i. or03 © 0 | 
I. Draw the Meridian Line M, N; then make 
choile of a Point therein, repreſenting your -Sta- 
tionary 
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cionary Angle, as at G, towhich/Poinr apply the 


Center of your Pretrattor the Semicircle upwards; 
chen laying your Field:Book before Faou, you may 
perceive that at your firſt Obſcrvation(which was 
at B) your Index cut 47 Degrees,and make a Mark 
againſt it, drawing a Zine 6, B. 

2. The Degrees cut at your ſecond Qbſerya- 
tion ar C,being 88 Degrees, 15 Minutes, make 2 


Mark likewiſe againſt 88 Degrees, 15 Minutes of 


your Protrattor, and draw the Line G,C. 

3- The Degrecscutat your third Obſervation 
| being x20 Degrees of your Protrattor, draw the 
Line G,D. And in this manner mult you proceed 
with the reft of your Obſeryations, viz. with 
the Lixes GE, GF, and G A. 

Having thus finiſhed your Angular Obſervations, 
proceed to your {incal, to wit, the kngth of your 
Lines n in the third and fourch Colums of 
your Field-Book. 


your 
And ſceing that the Length of your fifft Line 20 Sights to &, and 


G B, was 50 Perches, take 50 from your Scale, 
and apply that diſtancg, to your Paper from G, 
to B. | 

2. The diftance of your ſecond Live G C, be- 
ing 60 Perches, take 60 from your Scale, and 
apply the diſtance to your Paper from G, to C. 

3- The diſtance of your third Mark -G D, be- 
ing 65 Perches, take that diſtance from your 
_ and apply ic to your Paper fromthe Point 

to D. 

In all re{pe&ts as before proceed with the mea- 
ſuring of all the other Lives about the Field, 
were they never {ſo many. 

Laſtly, If you draw the Lines AB,BC,CD,DE, 
EF, FG,and G A, you {hall have upon your Pa- 
per theexaGt Figure of your Field, 

And if you find theſe Operations not to a- 
gree, you had heſt examine, and reform the 


Error, 


pI | 


CH AP. VIL 
How to take the Plot of a Field at 


Paper ſtretched on your T ab 
and by meaſuring from the Sta- 
tions to the wiſuble Angles , the 
Field bei 
no one place thereof all the 4n- 
gles can be ſeen. 


two Stations , upon a Sheet 4 
C, 
FO 


kJ (of the Fiz/d tg be drawn upon the 
{able , now "you cannot any 0 
Place thereof {te all the Azgics at once, thers- 
ore make chal wo feveral Scations, which 
cog U, and f2;/..Then upon the Paper on your 
7 able rage a Midrk, as 2, repreſenting your-tirk 
Sation. This* done, place your Zuftrument at 2, 


ſo trregular that from 


Uppoſe 4, B,C,D,F,F,G, H, 1, ar ure go 
| One 


the Needle A 'oyer the Meridian- 
=. - your Card, as irepreſented by the Live 
The Infrument being thete faftned, direct 
Sights to'C, and draw upon your 7able the Line 
f, CE, ——_—_— from 2 to C, and 
ſerting that di on 'the 7able\from Q to G. 
2. Direct your Sights to D, and draw your 
a Q, D, meaſuring the Diſtance Q, D; as be- 


5 Direct 


draw the Line Q, G. 

6. Dire& your Sights to ZZ, and draw the 
Line Q,, H. 

7. Direct your Sights to O, your ſecond Sta- 
tion anddraw the Lize 2,0, meaſuring the diſt- 
ance from , to O, and by your Scale and Com- 
paſs ſer off your Stationary diſtance upon your 
Table from Q_ to O. 

Having thus made your Obſervation of all the 


30 Angles viſible from the Station Q, and drawn 


Lines from Q, upon your Table, and likewiſe 
meaſured the diſtance from 2 , to every one &f 
them, you may then according to the Directions 
in the firſt part of the aforegoing Chapter draw 
the Line CD, DE, EF, FG, and GH, andſo you 
have that part of the Fed finiſhed from your 
firſt Station at 2. SH 

Then remove your 1»/trumes? to O, your (c- 
cond Station, and there place it in all reſpects as 


40 before, the Needle hanging over the Meridian- 


Line of your Card repreſented in the ſecond Sta- 
tion by the Line M, O, N. | 
Having thus placed your /»ſtremen? at 0, make 


obſervation of the s 7, 4, and B, in All 
reſpeds as you did with the Avgles, C,D, 
E,F,G,H, and having drawn the Lines OF, OA, C; 


B,and meaſured their diſtances from 0, draw the 
Lines H 1,14, AB, and BC, and {6 you ſhall 
have upon your 7able the Figare of the Field. 


To perfuarm the work of this Chapter by the 
Degrees on the Frame of the T able. 


differerh norking from the Avork of the 


le the ſoech Chapter. Having 
ccrlog glad your 1 at, _— 
o the d.Di e your Sights to C, 


f 

obſerving the Degrees Minutes cur by 
Index on the Frame of your 7able,which Degrees 
and Mieytes place inthe firſt and ſecond Colums 
of. your. Field-Baok, Then macafure with your 
Chain the diſtance from your Station-{ to the 
{+ C, and {et-that diſtance down. in the third 
ad fourth Colums of your Field;Book, as alrea- 
es viſible at your firlk Station, v2. with the 
S Angles 
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Ames C,D, E,F, G, FI, meaſuring the diſtance draw the Line 0, 4. Secondly Direct your Sights 
of every Line, as aforelaid. to B, anddraw the Line O, B. Thirdly to C, and 
Then remove your »ſtrument to O, your ſe- draw the Line O, C. Fourthly to D, and draw the 
cond Station, and make obſeryation of the ſeyer- Line 0,D. Fifthly, to E, and draw the Line O, E. 
al Lines and Ang/es 7, A, and B, in all reſpects, Sixthly to F,and draw the Line O,F. Seventhly to 
as you did before with the Lines and AxglesC, D, G, and draw the Line OG, and Eightly dire&t 
E, F,G, and H, which being collected into your your Sights to #7, and draw the Line 0, 4. - 
Fze/d-Book according to the direCtions afore- This done, dire& your Sights to your ſecond 
faid. Station at 2, and draw the Line O, 2, upon your 
Degrees. Min. Perches.Prime. xo Zable; then with your Chain'meaſure out your 

C——47 I5 25 2 GStationary diſtance O, Q, 40 Perches ;. and re- 

D 88 OO 37 o moving your Iyſtrument to 2. (the Needle ovet 

1 Station Q. E I35 30 35 x the Meridian Line of the Card) make obſeryation 
F 200—— 00——28 © As before at©O. thar is, dire your Sights firſt to 

G 270——15 48 4 A, drawing the Line 2, 4, and fo proceed ro 
H——341 00—— 33z—o the reſt as aforeſaid. LE 

By the Figure you may ſee where the correſpon- 


The Stationary diſtance O, Q, 50 Perches, and 
the Angle O,Q, M, or N, 0, Q, 10 Degrees, be- 
ing the Declination of your Stationary Line from 


dent Lines ateach Station interſe&; as firſt the 
Lines O,A,and Q,A,interſc&,or croſs each orher ar 
A. Secondly, The Lines O, B, and 2, B, croſs at 


the Meridian Line. ws Thirdly, The Lines O,C, and Q, C, croſs at 

C. Fourthly, The Lines O,D, and (,D, erols at D. 

I——34 3J0——23 o Fifthly,The Lines O, E,and Q,F, croſs at E. Sixth- 

2 Station O. A 30 ole) 2I x Aly The Lines O,F, and Q,F,interſet at F. Seventh- 

C—4—45 35 ly, The Lines 0,G, and QG, croſs at G, and 

| Eightly, The Lines O, #, and Q, #7, croſs each 
other at 7. 

DN if _ theſe Points of nora 

ou draw Lines from one to the other, you. have 

CHAP. VIII 9 —_ your Paper the exact proportion of your 

| | | Fzeld, to wit the yo AB, BC, C D, = = 

| | And by this ' kind of plotting, you wi 

To ta ke the Plot of a Field om . quick Sifparch, as not oblio £4 obſerve De- 


Jour Plain T able at two Stations grees cut, or to meaſure any Diſtances, _— 
FR. ' . only between your Stations ; but by reaſon © 

" ken with ” the j ——_ Fi eld, wi th ” theacuteneſsof rhe Arg/es, (without exact draw- 
out tedious travelling about it, ing of your Lines, and obſerving the preciſe 


by meaſuring only the Stationary _ mga po" wy may run into groſs 


diſtance. 40 


T: may ſo happen that the plotting of a Field 
muſt be according to theſe following Dire- 
10NS; 1 make as little uſe thereof as may be, 
in regard of the acutneſs of the Angles, which 
is more [yable to Error than any of _ former Tot ake, or draw the Plot of 4 4 eat 


ways, though grounded upon a firm Geometrical Champain Plain, by the help 0 

Principle. | 4 | 
the Degrees on the Frame of the 
Table.” 


CHAP. Tk 


T3 A,B, C, D,' be the Champain Plain ; then 

firſt place your »ſtrument at 4, laying rhe 
Tadex on the Diameter of the Table, and turning 
the whole /»/rument about until. :through the 
Sights you {ee rhe Angle ar B; where fix the /u- 

: Strument, and rurn the Index about until through 

| 6 he Sights you ke) the {3.5.5 om” 3 
Let A, B, C,D, E, FP. and G, be the Figure of Angle on the other ſide 

a Field, and let the two Stations within the ſame f your Station at D,ob- 

be O and 2. | : ferving- the Degrees cut 
Having placed your yſtrument at 0,” fot your bythe /ndex, which ſup-1 

firſt Station, the Needle hanging direQly over PA: 71, which "is the: 

the Meridian Line of the Card, you muſt 1*, Di- gannury of the Ang/e: B, 7%, » E468 

rect your Sights 'to your firſt Angle at As and A,D. Then meaſure with .- 91103 Wie 1101 
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your Chain the diſtance A D, which is 3.1 Per- 
ches, 2 Primes; the 71 Degrees muſt be noted in 
the firſt Colum_ of your Fie/d-Book, and the 3 r 
Perches, 2 Primes, in the third and fourth Co- 
ſums, as hath been ſhewed before. 

Secondly, Remove your 7nſtrument to the next 
Anzle at D, and laying the Index on the Diame- 
zer thereof, dire& your Sights to the laſt Station 
at 4, and there fix the > + ai : then turn the 
Tadex about until you ſee the next Arg/e at C, 
obſerving the Degrees there cut, which ſuppoſe 
86, which is the quantity of Begrees of the Arg- 
le A, DD, C ; then meaſure the diſtance. D.C,..zr 
Perches in the third Colum of: your Field- 
Book. "i 

Thirdly, Remove your »/ſtrument to G, \and 
laying the /ndex on the Diaweter thereof, dire&t 
your Sights to D, and then faſtenthe /ſtrumert. 
Then turn the dex abour until through; the 
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*, . - : 
' ' , , X 3; 
| IS I * SI | 38. 5 


- pF © Fo \ - bl I * 
" " t fr 4 k 
4 4. o F i 


'T o take the Plot. of 1a Wood or. over: 


I0 


' Sights you ſee the next Amg/e at B, obſerving the 22 


Degrees cut, which ſuppoſe 73, and 30 Minutes ; 
we. meaſure the Diſtance C B, 22 Perches, 3 
Primes, the 73 Degrees, 30 Minutes muſt be pla- 
ced in the firſt and ſecond Colums of your Fzeld- 
Book, and the 22 Perches, 3 Primes inthe third 
and fourth Colums. _ 

Laſtly., Remove your Jnſtrument to B, aud 
laying the /ndex on the Diameter thereof, dire 
your Sights to C, and then fix the Inſtrument ; 


then move the »dex about until through the. 3® 


the Sights you ſee the Angle at 4, where you be- 
gan, noteing the Degrees there cur, which are'129, 
and 30 Minutes , which is the quantity of the 
Angle C, B, A;then with your Chain the diſtance 
from B, to 4A, 25 Perches, 5 Primes, theſe 129 
Degrees, 3o Minutes, and the 25 Perches, 5 
Primes muſt be noted in your Fzeld-Book,as a- 
foreſaid, and then will they ſtand thus. | 


' Degrees. Minutes. Perches. Primes. 4© 


A— 71 OO 32 2 
D-———86 o00<— z31- O 
C 73 39 PT 
B > ow Jo ——2— 


The work of this Chapter may be performed 
upon your Plain-Table, the ' operation' differin 
fothing from whart is here delivered, except only 
thar here you have the Ang/es by the Degrees on 
the Frame of your 7able, and yot 'mu ; 


other attain them by drawing of Lives" upon the 


Table. | 


; wh | . _— y = F. L1G 5, he | | 
©. © *-"** 60 the Point C, dire. your Sights ro D, 


. , 


'and the whole 7; runent avour unt 
the Sights YAFRehe Whack 4e ah hk 


grown 'Groand upon ' your "Plain! 
7 able, by, going: round: about 1t; 
making Obfervations ' at * every 
Angle, when through: the: thicks 
wi of the Wood you catinot” fee! 
the Angles from any Station taken 
in "the. midſt” thereof, it from 
any Angle to- all the ret; (1 + 


4 
4 = 


T hath been already treated of plain and: 05 
pen Grounds ;. it will alſo be. neceſſary. to. 
peak of Woodlands. Suppoſe 4, B, C,D,E, F,G, 
were a Piece of Wood-ground to be meaſarcd : By. 
reaſon of the thickneſs + EE on 
of the. Wood, you can- -,, bo, 
not come to meaſure © te. 2 
the inſide thereof ; ? 
therefore work with- 
Our. x 
i. Place your 7»- 


- 
y . 
o ” » 
, "1 : 
: #5 a4 
. F/ 
+? 


ftrument at the Angle A, and direfting your: 


Sights .to the next . Ayg/e B, and by, the Side 
thereof , draw a Line upon your 7, able, as the 
Line B, A: then meaſure by the Zedze-frde, fron 
the Angle A, to the Ange B, which ſuppoſe 66 
Perches; then from the Scale take 66 Perches; 


which diſtance ſer upon our Table from A to 
| T.h Þ | 


B. [f7}' 


Index upon the Line 4. B, and. hole 


| | ur 7aþle; then meafurjas. t 
diſtance. BC, 63 Fs EK Hh 


3 AG i 3&1 ? 
3s Scale, ang {er Hop. your 740! from ef Av 
"7 vgib bog 2 iv ant ft. A Sand if J 
3. Remove your 7» B, and ee 
Mark in the room ur 1nſtrs 
bit lo a kg 038 £5: ! 0 ry ? 
ment at'C, laying 


C 


layidg: 


upon your, Table the Line ED; then 
from : 1D; 5 Peiches, and ſet thay 
CR Gnls mg 
ED igrcys 
nan oe Ft Pe 
ex.lipon rhe" Line i Whiole 2; 
frukent abour ail the Bs you: 
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the Mark at C, and there faſten the /»ſfrument : anddraw the Zixe C, B, which will interſe@ rhe 
Then la Index on the Point D, and dire Live BA, inB, and {othe Ang/e C, B, A, will 
your to E, and draw the Line DE; then contain 129 Degrees 30 Minutes, as aforciid ; 
with your Chain, meaſure the diſtance DE, 76 and the Lines C,B, and B, 4, being meaſurtd . 
Perches, and ſet that diſtance upon your 7able upon your Scale, will give you the exatLengrhs 
from the Paint D, to E. 25 found ther meglured in the Field. 

5. Ret your irſirument to EZ, placing a ' 
get 


W214 oy 2 way 


Tents on mon 
þ 049. 
4 rr ge mere open (Is 17 > awd 
T. 8-3 TY 7 "2.0 VF yp. 
* rd, : * 0 om 2b < Bo ret 


Map" 


Tis Safe RT 
z Ergo ana oo Wy, 


_— 
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ts 

. py 
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5. ” 
Mark at D, where i ſtood, and lay the Ir ew c_— mmm _——_—— 
_—_—_— cf — GO_P . | 
frumcnt about through the Sights you ſee 10 L | 
the Mark at. D, and there faſten the /yftrument ; CHA P.- XII. 
4 Arup gs ylnat dy E, —_ T "Wh | T 
your Sights to F, w the Line E, F ; then take the di | 
meaſure the diſtance ZE, F, zoo Pearches, and of / ke ift yarn of fe FUer 
ſer thar diſtance upon your Table from £, to Places one from another ; as alſg 


F. di 
6 Remove your Iſranent x9 F, placing the diftance « any of them from 
Mark ar , where it laſt ſtood, and Jay the Ir your place of landing, it being of 
ex Uu Line E, F, ole 11- | 
#4579 mohpard cr ng [ny] ſn,  Oxce lent uſe to draw a Plot of 
the Mark ar E, whexs faſt rhe /yframcer and the moif confiderable Marks, or 
Index on 'the Point F, direct your 
Sons to won kn og fp ny Bounds of a Town, Manner, 
| ſure the di F, 6, 69 Perches, and ſet off CH 
thar diſtance upon your 7ab/e from the Point F, ; 
to GC. 
7. Remove your /yſtrument toG, placing the Ake choiſe of ſych a Place from whence 
Mark at F, where it laſt ſtood, and lay the /*- L you may ſee all thoſe Places whoſe diſt- 
dex upon the Line F, G, turning the whole /un- 94nces are required, and there place your Hytru- 
ftrament about, till through the Sights you ſee 39 went exactly level; then move your /ndey a- 
the Mark atF ; and then faften the /»//rwmert; bout till through the Sights you ſee your firſt 
then laying the Z*dex upon the Point G, direc Mark, obſerving what Degrees your 1udex cuts 
your In to 4, your firſt Mark where you be- on the Frame of the 7able, which Degrees note 
, and draw the Live G, 4, which ſhall paſs down ina Book; then your Index to your ſe- 
direAly through the Point 4, where you firſt be- cond Mark, andthere fer down the Degrees cur 
gan, if you have truly wrought. as before, and ſer them down ; then direct your 
| | ; Sights to your third Mark, whygh {et down as 
| aforeſaid, and fo if there be more, or leſs, till you 
| Fs | have gon gow ay SE 
| Thea- for your ſeco {cryation , chuſe 
CGCHMP.-XK ” ſome other vonicas Place, from whence you 
may 06.00 _e Marks , which Mntiomary diſt- 
ance ler be as large as your Ground with £con- 
To Protratt, or lay down any Ob. eine will erm, vl  Sopce char the Zo 
ſervations taken according £0 _ lying on pg o your T, —_ at your 
FN 2 jos | - Station, through ights thereof you may 
the Direttions of the tenth Chap- G your fecand Sration, and likewiſe at the je- 
ter. | cond you may ice your firſt, ſo that in both 
0M Stations the Dzameter of the 7able, may be in a 
= II... . 50 Tight Line,at which ſecond Station make Qbſer- 
> Ou muſt conſider which way your Plot will © © vation, 2s aforelai » By pafing your Dy TEES CHI, 
ÞK c<xtend, and that way draw the Line 4 B; an _ down in a Book b - 247 aw 
ef upon the Point A, protrat an Aug equal with a diſtin&ion berween your Pr and ſecond 
to the Angle B, A, D, 71 Degrees, ang draw the Station, as alſo Figures to your ſeveral Marks, as 
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then from your Scale rake 32 Per- rx, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. at both Stations, ſo that you 
| IK upon your Paper from may not miſtake when you come ro Protea. 
| | . jon. 

Point D, 3 an Je equal Let A, B,C, be three ſeveral Marks in the 
'» to the-Argle C, D, 4,85 Fields, or other obſervabls Marks, as Churches, 
Degrees, and draw the ,_ Houſes, &c. and let it be required to find the 
Line D, C, then from diſtanceof cither of them from one another, as 
Four Scale zake 33 Per- as allo the diſtance of any of them from ./, 

hes, and{tit upon your or B. | 
> Wy —k .D, to £. Then make choiſe of your firſt Station ar 4, 
| = Then on the Point, where placing your I»/trument , dire&t your 
v3, _..... pretnat an dc of 73 Sights to your firſt Mark at C, and ſuppole the 
Degters, 39 Wnues, equal io the Angie Þ, 6, B Index cuts 70 Degrees, 30 Minutes, which muſt 
be 
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be noted in a Book, as you. ſee here following, | | : Wd 
wirh the Figure 1, before it ſignifying your fir - -Þ 

Mark, _— m_ your Sights to D, your ſecond | | | 
Mark, and ler the Degrees cut be 100 Degrees, r __ - ( 

15 Minutes, which muſt be likewiſe noted | CHAP: X[IT. 

in your Book 4s aforeſaid , with the Figure | 

2 , before it ; ſignifying your ſecond Mark; Ty know whether 30u ai b 


then turn your dex about, till through _.. - | , 
the Sights you ſce the third Mark at ZE, Wwroug ht 5 and whether yOUr Plot. 
_ J \ 


the Index cutting 10. ll cloſe ;. or not, ,, when "you 


» 
150 Degrees which | | 
Book , with the of a Field, as in Chapter X. 


— 
— — 


E, Figure 3, before it, 


Dy”. ſignifying your | 
of third Mark. This (= the quantity of all the A»g/es, found 
2!» Figure ſheweth the at your ſeveral Obſervations into on Sum : 
| Q whole. then Multiply 180 Degrees by a Number leſs by 
[DD 8 This done bring two, than the Number of Angles in the Field, 
A - 2 3o B* your Index to the *® and if the Product of this Multiplication be e-. 
Diameter of your Table, that through your Sights qual to the Toral Sum of all your Angles, then 
you may ſee your ſecond Stztion at B, and mea- - have you wrought right, otherwiſe not : F of Ex- 
ſure the diſtance of your Station 4, B, which ample. 2; TEET EHP 
let be 40 Tards. Take the wofk of the'tenth Chapter, whete 

Then bring your /»/ſtrument to B, and the In- the Angles found were is followeth, the Sum * 
dex lying on the Diameter thereof , move the of them being 360 Degrees. 
Inftrument about, . till through the Sights you ſce Now becauſe the Field Deg. Min. x 
your firſt Station at 4, and there fix your /»/fru-- conſiſted bur of four Sides, 71 bg 4.0 
ment. | you muſt Multiply 189 ' 86 oj) 

Then move the dex about till through the 39 Degrees by 2, (which is2 #7 3 30 
Sights you ſee your firſt Mark at C, the Index Number leſs by 2' than 129 Jo 
cutting 36 Degrees, 30 Minutes, which note in rhe Number of Angles in EDS. 
your Book as aforeſaid, with rhe rn 1, be-* the Field) and the Pro- 360 : oo 
fore,it gnitying your firſt Station ;* Then dire&t + duF will be 360, which 
your Sights to D, your ſecond Matk, the I»dex cxaQtly agreeth with the Sum of all the Anzles 
cutting 58 » od. and laſtly dire your Sights in the Field, as found by Obſeryartion. 
to E, the Index cutting go Degrees, 15 Minutes, | 
which note in your Book with the Figure 3, be- Os | 
fore it, for your third Mark, and then willthey To "2N 


— ———*"—— 


ſtand as thus. >: ---4 | | 
C H AP. (XIV. . 
Deg. Min. Deg. Min: 4 
: 1—70—30 ; 1—36—30 How to find the Area, or Superficial 
1, Station J2.—I00—15 2,Station I 2—58—0O . : . 
pF 2G content of any plain Figure, and 
Your Stationary diſtance 40 Tards. to reduce irregular Figures into 
By the help of this 7able of your Obſervations 4 egular Forms , and 0 find the 
you may at any time protrad the fame on Pa- 50 content thereof. | = 
per, or otherwiſe, and then making a Scale ' of | Bt "6 


equal Parts, anſwerable to the Parts of your | Dt 74 
Stationary diſtance , you may with your Com- Aving ſhewed how to draw the Plot of a 
paſſes meaſure the Diſtance of any of theſe Field upon Paper, it will ,be convenient, 
Marks one from another, or from either of your ro ſhew how the content thereof may be attained, 
Stations, that is, how many Acres, Rods and Perches any, 
Field fo plotted, doth contain. For etffeting of 
which, conſider that the Original of the men- 
ſuration of all ſuperficial r___ ſuch as Land, 
60 Board, Glaſs, or the like, do depend upon the 
exact meaſuring of certain regulat Figures, asthy 
Geometrical Square, the . Long Squate, the 7 riavgle; 
the Circle, and the 7rapezium : fo that 'any ht 
of Land to be meaſured, jf ir be nor in the Form 
of: one of theſe Figures þ muſt (before ir be 
meaſured) be reduced" itifo ſome of theſe 'Forms. 
I ſhall firſt” ſhew how to meaſute any of rhe ſaid 
T Figures 
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79  . GEOMETRY. 


rant © iangle : Or half the length 
F ſeverally by themſelves, and then how ro or content of the 7riang | | 

_ - reoular ſocver it of the Perpendicular. being multiplyed in the 
r to barns Ad go; y 4 7 1 beck 


| | Baſe content of 
be) into ſome of Forms, and then how to length of the whole Baſe, ſh . 
: - And firſt. the Triangle. - Alfo if you multiply the whole 
meaſure it by the ſame Rules Perpendicular by the hole Baſe hal the Pro 
. . : duft ſhall be the content riangle.For Exam 
Of the Geometrical Square hs wi woes 25 fed te Ares 0 real 
Geometrical Square is a Figure, conſiſting of #7riang/e S, R,Q, Firſt ; 
"equal Sid, and Angles, 3 is the Square , , from the Angle R, let ; 
FR RY, whoſe Sides PX, KY, VR, and RP, are fall the Perpendicular * 
all equal, viz. 6, be they cither {nches, Feet, E. = _ mo 
en 2 f 
Perches, or any other meaſure wharlocyer. RET res 8 ez 
Pj” K multiply 12, the half of the Perpendicular b 
[—{—|—|— — 44, the length of the whole Bafe, the Prodyet 
— —c——_ i} will be 528, and that is the Area, or content of 
F" 4 0 5% Wl i WR ' the Tridng/e. Or if you multiply 24 which is 
3 $205 229 = , A WM the length of the Perpendicu/ar, by 2.2 the Jength 
| —" F of halt the Baſe, the av _ = — Che 
TEST ET. 20 if you multiply 44 | or the Baſe by 
W112 oy kh the whole ach of rg; Perpendicular, the 


{ 7 If of which is 528 
Now to find the Superficial content thereof, Produt will be 1056, the halt | ] 

Multiply any of the Sides in it (elf, and the the Area, Or content of the T rzangle. 
Produdt of that Multiplication ſhall be the content T \ 
of the Square. For Example, Suppoſe the Square Of the Irapezzum. 
P,K,RFY, tro be a Piece of pug and the Side ON : TOP. 
thereof to contain 6 Perches, therefore Multiply A Trapezium is a Figure conſiſting 1 4 ; 
6 in ir ſelf (that, is. 6 by 6) and the Produtt is A. <qual Sides, and as many unequal Ang/es, 
36, and ſo many Perches doth the Square Piece ,, 151 the Figure A,C,B,D. 6 
of Land P,K,RY, contain, AS you may rceive To meaſure this Trapezium, firſt re UCce 1t ut- 
by counting of the little Squares within the grear O4 Triangles, by drawing the Diagonal Line A,B, 
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_ by which means your Figure is reduced to 2 7r1- 
1 angles, viz. the Tri- 
Of the large Square. | _— . x; _ 
: : let fall the Perpendi:+ B 
Long Square is a Figure conſiſting of 4 on 4. 
"Dy _ as in ſe Figure 4, B, C, D, = wo _— «Mw _ har 0 
oppolite Sides whereof arc equal,as the Sides 4,B, , , | VÞ l 
- 1 meaſure them by the laſt Example, as. if rhey 
| 45 wy p -_ mo = 4 mT Jo rran 42 were 2 7; riangles, the Sum wh being added 
| 3 Perches, and the longer Sides 15. | ry ow the Area, or Content of the 
A B | bor Example, having drawn, the Line 4, B, 
— : and fo reduced the Figure into 2 7rianzles, and 
let fall the Perpendiculars from C, and D, ( the 
- 45 Baſe 4, B, being common to both 7riayg/es) ſup- 
> We: & 'Y pole the Perpendicular at C, were 20 Perches, 


the Perpendicular at D, 10, and the Baſe, 4B, 


ſerving for both 7ri 

| To find the Superficial content of this long 50 rake. nds, Tring {Ac Hlog<oxp 
Square, multiply one of the ſhorter Sides by one you multiply 42 the By/e,by 10, half the Perpen- 
of the longer, and the Produt is the Superficial 7;,4/;-, the Prodat will be for the content 
content thereof. For Example, The longer Side «of the 7riangle 4, C,B. In like mannex. if you 
of the Square contains 15 Perches, and the Mulkply 42 the Baſe by 5,half the other Perper- 
ſhorter 3 ; now it you multiply 15 by 3, the ©4127, the Produ? will be-2.10, for the contenr 
Produtt wilt be 45, which is the content of the «of the 77r;angle 4, D, B. Then if you add. the 
Square 1N Perches. Contents of theſe two 7riang/es together, viz. 
420 and 210, the Sum of them is 630, which 

Of the T; riangle. = is thecontent of the whole 7rapezium A,C, B,D. 


But this Work may be performed wil "ay 
” A Lthough there be ſeveral ſorts of 7rianz/es, vity thus. CET Ae 200 


yetin reſpef they are all meaſured by one In reſpec the Baſe A, B, is common to bot] 
and the lame Rule, one Example therefore ſhall the 7riang/es, you need therefore do no more bur 


ſerve, which take for a general Rylc. add. oe es Mar bint : 
In all right-lin'd 7; nies whatſoever, half the hang CEE I, the Ball 
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; | _ Multiplyed by the whole Baſe, 
6 length of the Baſe ay ac by the length the Produdt ſhall be the content of the 7 -: 
"7 of the Perpendicular, be equal. to the Area, przium. For Example , The two Perpendicu/ars 
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10, and 20, being added together make 30, the pjverh $624.,and being divided by 14,the Quotient 


half of which is 15, which being Multiplyed by 
42 (the whole lengrh of the common Baſe) mak- 
ech 630,which is rhe. Content of the whole 7ra- 


PEe 


How to reduce Irregular Figures into Tra- 
pexiums , and Triangles , and to caſt 
up the Content thereof. 


| Er A,B,E,D,E,F,G, be the Figure of the 
B , Field drawn upon your Plam-Tab/e , or 
protracted on " coming toany of the for- 
mer direQions; In regard the Fie/4 1s irregular , 
that is to fay, it is noithor a Circle, Thrang/e 
Square, of 7rapezinm, it muſt therefore before 


it is 
meaſured , be reduced into ſome of theſe Forms; 
which to perform, do thus; Draw Lines to every 


other Angie, as the Lines, GB, BD, DE, and FB, 20 


o then. will the whole 
. Figure be reduced 
D into five Triangles, 
as. 
x; The Triang/e 
E G, A, B. 
2. The 7rianz/e 
B, C, D. 
3- The Triangle 


4 


BEEF. | 

4. The Triang/e F, B,G. 

5. The Triangle F, B, D. | | 

Theſe five Triang/es muſt be all meaſured (e- 
verally , according to your former DireCtions ſhew- 
ed to find the Content of a 7riavg/e, and then 
the Contents of the five 7riamg/es being added 
together into one Sum , ſhall be the Area or 
Content of the whole Fie/d. As ſuppoſe the 
Triangle G, A, B, ſhould contain 53 Perches, the 


I0 be the length of the Diameter. © For Examiple 


will be 616 which is the Area of the Circle. 


The Circumference of a Circle being given 
to find the Diameter. 


Ultiply the Cireumference - by 7, and di- 

vide the Prodxdt by 22, the Quotient ſhall 

Ler the Circumference of the Circle D, E, F, G, 

be 88, which Multiplyed by 7, giveth 616, 

which being divided by 22, giveth 28, for the 
length of the Diameter D, E. 


bn —_— 
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CHAP... XY. 


Treats of certain ARIT H ME: 
TICAL, andG EO ME. 
TRIECAL. PROPOSE 
TIONS, for the Separation, 
and Droifuon of Land. _ 


Propoſition T. 


A right Line being given , to divide the ſame ac- 
cording to any Proportion aſſigned. / 


io A, bea Line given, and letit be re- 
LJ quired ro divide the ſame into two parts, 
bearing Pr 
Line B, doth to the Line C. 

Firſt draw the Live F, D, equal to the given 


Triangle B,C,D, 47 Perches, the Triangle D,E,F, 49 Line 4, then draw the Line EF, D, to contain 


39 Perches, the 7riangle G, B, F, 74, and the 


any Angle at pleaſure,and from D,to ZZ,place the 


Triangje B, F, D, 68 Perches. Line C, and 72, 
Theſe five Numbers added t make 23827 from #, to 

Perches, which is the Area or Content of the EZ, place the E 29 

whole Field in Perches. Line B;then Is 
Here note that at any time when you: reduce draw the 49 

any __ Phet into Triangles, your Number FZinme E, F, 

of Trang/e will be leſs by 2, than the Number of and laſtly p__ I 

the Sides of your Plot; as in this the Plot draw the +0 S. | 

conſiſted of 7 Sides, and: you ſee it is reduced 52 Line H, G6, : ABC 


into five 7riang/es. 
Of the Circle. 


"He Proportion of the Circumferexce of dny 


Circle: is to his Diameter, as 7 to 22. 
Now to- find: the 4rea, or Coment of any Cir- 
cle, Multiply the Diameter thereof in it ſelf; and 


+ __—=6 Which Produt bang. 


/ by 14, ſhall give you:the 
2-8 Far Example, In the Cir- 


werwerwa rot of" 
giveth 784, which being Makiplyed: by | x1, 


Multiply thac Sum by rr, ” 


Paraflel to the Live E, F, which ſhall cut rhe 
Tive F,D, in the Point G: fo is the Line F, D; 
(which is equal ro the given Line 4,) divided in 
che Point G, in Proportion as the Line B, is to 
the Line C. 


Ptopofition II. 
To perform the ſame Arithmeticathy. 


WF Ec the Line 4, be 72; the Line B, $0; and 
portion let ir be required to' divide rhe” Line 4: 
Firſt. ſay by the Rule of Proportion, if 90 (whictt 
is the Sum of the 2 Proportional Terms) give 
72,the whole given Line, what ſhall 50, the grea- 
ter patt give Multiply and Divide and + 


opottion the one to the other, as the. 
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72 GEOMETRY. 


' ſhall have in the Quotient 40 for the greater 
part of the Line 4, which being ſubtracted from 


-2, the whole Line, there remains 32 for the 


leſler part. 
Propoſition III. 


Fg 


To divide a Triangle into 2 parts, according to any 


Proportion aſſigned; by a Line drawn from any 
' Angle thereof. 


 F A, B, C, be a Triangle given, and {et it 
be required to divide the fame, by a Lin? 
drawn from the Angle A, into two parts the one 
bearing Proportion to the other, as the Lzne F, 
doth to the Lzze G. 

By either of the two laſt Propoſitions, divide 
the Baſe of the 7riangle B, C, inthe Point D, in 
Proportion as the Line F, is to the Line G; then 
draw the Lize 4, D, which ſhall divide the 7r-- 
angle according to the given Propoj1tion. 


Propoſition IV. 


The Baſe of the Triangle being know», to perform 
the former Propoſition by Arithmetick. 


© po the Baſe B,C, to be 4o, and let the 
Proportion into which the 7 rzang/e is to be 
divided be, as 2 to 3. 
A Firſt, Add the 
\ two proportional 
Terms together, 2, 
and 3, _— make 
: 5; then ſay by the 
m——_ C Rule'of | Lip 
F G If 5 give 40, which 
is the whole Baſe,what ſhall 3 the greater Term 
give? Multiply, and Divide, and the Quotient 
will give 24, tor the greater Segment of the Baſe 
D, C, which being dedufted from the whole 
Baſe 40, there remains 16 for the leſſer Segment 
B, D: 


Propoſition V. 


To divide a Triangle given into-1wo parts, accord- 
znz to any Propoſition aſſigned, by a Line drawn 
from a Point limited in any of the Sides there- 


of. | : 


Et tne 7riangle given be A, B, C, and let 
it be required from the Point F, to draw 
A. = a Line that ſhall divide 

P the 7riangle into two 
Parts, bearing Propor- 

{x 1 tion the one to the other, 
Eg ———- Cf as the Live 7 doch to 
the Line X. Firſt, from the limited Point E, 
draw a Line to the oppoſite Angle 4, then di- 
vide the Baſe B, C, in Proportion as 7, to C, 
which Point of Diviſion will be at D ; then draw 
D, F, parallel to A, FE. Laſtly, from F, draw the 


x F, F, which will divide the 7 riangle as 1, to 


Propoſition VI. 


To Divide a Triangle, whoſe AREA is knowy, intg 
two Parts, from a Point limited in any Side 
thereof , according to any number of Acres, 
Rods, or Perches. 


Er the Triangle be A, B, C, whoſe quantity 

is 5 Acres, 1 Rod; let the limited Point be 

E, inthe Baſe; and ler it be required from E, to 

divide the 7rianzle into two Parts between M, 

and N, to wit to M,z Acres, 3 Rods thereof ,and 
toN, 1 Acre, and'2z Rods. 

Firſt, reduce the quantity of N, being the le(- 
ſer, infb Perches, which makes 240; then con- 
ſidering on which Side of the limited Point this 
Part is to be laid, as towards B, meaſure that 
Part of the Baſe from E, to B, 30 Perches, 
,o Whereof take half, which is x5, and thereby 

divide 2.40, the part of N, and the Quotient will 

be 16, the lengrh of the Perpendicular F,H, at 
hich parallel diſtance from the Baſe B, C, cut 

: Side A, B, in F, from whence draw the Line 

F, E, which ſhall include the 7rianug/e F,B, E, 

containing x Acre, 2 Rods, and the 7rapezium 

A, F, E,C, contains the refidue, viz. 3 Acres and 

3 Rods. 
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How to lay out ſeveral quantities 
in Common Fields unto ſeveral 
Tenants. 


G | 
4 An to the aforeſaid, DireCtions, Plot 

out the whole Fze/d, Common, or Se- 
veral, with its particular Bounds, as you obſerve 
them in the Survey of the whole Mannor ; or 
it you only Survey that Particular , take no- 
tice of all the Bounds thereof ; then provide a 
particular Book, or Paper Ruled into 10 Colums, . 
in the 1 towards the left Hand write the Ten- 
ants Name ,.and the Texour by which he holds 
the ſame Land; the next three Colums are to con- 
tain the Breadth of every mans Parcels of Land, 
noted oyer the Head of every Colum with theſe 
3 Charatters ©,1,2, anſwering to the ſeveral 
Diviſions of your Chaiy, o, ſignifying Unites, 1 
Prime, and 2 Seconds. In the next 3 Colums 
is expreſt the length of eyery Tenants Parcel, 
having the like Charafers of ©, r, 2, over the 
Head of each Colum as that of the Breadth ; 
and in' the rhree'laſt- Colums is to be expreſt the 
50 quantity of each Tenants Parcel. 

In: laying out of ſeveral. Parcels in this kind, 
you will uſe only your Chain; then when 
you begin your Work, firſt write the Name of 
the Fzeld, and in the firſt Colum write the Ten- 
ants. Name, and; the 7enour by which he holds 
rhe! fame, from what place you begin ro Mea- 
lure, and. upon what Point of the Compaſs pay 

paſs 


>K®, 


"IE. » 


S ESEESS IF / SW 
roy fa Th, 


paſs from thence, and obſerving this Diretionin _. \ Ns 4o', | 
all rhe = you may, if need require, Bound e- Manor of Cainſh am in Com : ſw . prb 
Rs being noted in - yout Book, obſerve the Reg. intip 2 Mar. 1685. 

Species or Shape of the Furlong, whether-it be bo \ 54 gnenl. A Gopy lite 21; Lat 
all of one Length, or not;/if. af -of one:Length Hen- having your Fie/d-Book in a readineſs, 
rhen take the: Length thereof; but once'for all; __& - Ruled and fitred as aforeſhewed write oyer 
bar if different Lengths, then take the. Length every Cloſe 'as you-Survey, the Tenants Name, 
thereof at every. ſecond, , or third Breadth, and and the Tenure by which he holds the ſame, as 
expre(s the ſame in your Rook under the. 7 itle of 10 in the following Example; for the firſt,''Cloſe, 


\ 


Lengths. As for - the exprefling the, ſeyeral Richard Price, Birds Cloſe Paſture Free ; then 
Breadths only croſs over the- whole Furlong, beginning to Survey this Parcel, firſt-place your 


raking every mans Breadth by the middle there- 4n/irument at A,and direc} your Sights.to B,obſer- 
of, entring the ſame as. you pals along. But in ving the Degrees there cut, which-let be 195; 
caſe there be a conſiderable. difference at cicher which muſt be noted in the firſt: Colym of you"? 
end, then take the Breadrh- at'eirher. end, adding =#ie/d-Book; then with your Chain meaſure' the dh2./ 
them together into one Sum; then rake the half ance from 4A, to 'B, and you ſhall find jr to cohi- 
of that Sum for your «mean;. or -true Breadth, tain 30 Perches, 4 Primes, which place in the 
and cnter it in. your Book | or. Paper under-the third and fourth Calums. OP 2 DR ET 
Title of Breath. 20 : Remove your {nſtrument to B, and dire& 
' In this manner you may proceed from one Your Sights to C,.the /ndex cuting 205 Degrees, 
Furlong to another, until you have gone through =30 Minutes, which, note in'the firſt and fecond 
the whole Field; which when you have done, Colums of your Field-Book; then meaſure the 
and noted down the ſeyeral Lengths and Breadths diſtance B, C, 26 Perches,. 7 Primes, which ob- 
in your Book, Multiply the Length and Breadth ſerve in the third and fourrh Colums ; Then it 
_ of every Parcel together, and fo ſhall you haye regard you are to leave. the Hedge, or Border 
the quantity of every Parcel by it ſelf, which 4, B,C, adjoyning to Smiths Cloſe, (which be- 
quantity muſt be nored down in the three laſt longs to another Mannor, and therefore naming 
Colums of your Book, as in the following Ex- is ſufficient for your'remembrance) draw a Line 


ho. 30 quite croſs your Fze/d: Book, and in the laſt Co- 
Mk lum thereof,which is very broad, write the name of 
GRAVELPIT FIELD. the Bounder which you went againſt, 25 in the Ex- 
[Tenants Breadrth || Length ||Quantiry|. ample. Thele two.Obſeryations being made by the 


Hedge, or Bounder of Smiths Cloſe, therefore a- 
gaintt rheſe Obſervations write Smiths Clo/e ; and 
being you are nowtoleaye that Bounder, therefore 

| | | | _ 
che Now Eaſt-.|6|8\z||16|2]0j|0|2[30 | draw a Line quite. through your Field-Book ; . 
Ward, Tree Os 08 2M | 9D Eo which-, denotes that. you leaye the Bounder- of 


Thomas Jones © Smiths Cloſe. 
for two Lives 


Names o|r|2 oſzſzja|rſp 
Foha Price from 


ST RA” ERR 49 3- Place your I»ſrument at C, and direct your 
William Smith | Sights to D, the Degrees cut being 120, and 45 
by Copy ___ ||? 6|3 35, 41.2 F1# Minutes,and the diſtance C, D, being 27 Perches, 
Robert Weſt, ||| II 71 WY an 3 Primes; theſe 120 Degrees, 45 Minutes, muſt 
at Will s 4| T 1/14 5 3!j0]3 lo be noted in the firſt and ſecond Colums of your 


| Field-Book, and the 27 Perches, 8 Primes in the 
a as third and fourth Colums. Now becauſe at theſe 
Jang Co you went againſt the Hedge; 
or Bounder ot Grays-Fie/d, you muſt againſt 
C-H A P. XVIL _ them in the broad Colum of your Fie/d-Book ſer 
® os Grays Field; and becauſe at your. next 
| ervation you are to leaye that Bounder, there- 
To ta ke th e Plot of a Mannor fore draw a Line Croſs yourtBook, - ſhewing that 
or of divers Severals , whether you have done with thar Bounder. is 
| . Smiths Cloſe 
Wood-lands , or otherwiſe. 4. Place your 
Inſtrument at D , 


\ Lthough Practice in the performance hereof and cine ry : 
is berter than many Words ; and that the _ "_ yo 
Ruies already delivered are ſufficient to perform —_— Mi 
the Work, yet I ſhall render itas plain as poſſi- 60 Darwen <. . q , 
ble. Suppoſe therefore that the following Figure %*52n F- ox : 
were part of a Mannor, as the Mannor of Cain- 2 7, &, veing 


ſham, you muſt firſt write the Title thereof in 27? Perches , 4 


>: Primes, the De- 
your Field Book, thus. grees and Minutes 


muſt be noted 
in the firſt and 


A 


74+ 
cond Colums of your Field Book , and the 10 
 Perches, 4 Primes, inthethird and fourth. 

5. Remove your {n/frument to EF, and direct 
your Sights to F, rhe ndex cutting _=_ Degrees, 
and the diſtance E,F, being 12 Perches, 3 Primes, 
the Dezrees and Minutes {tt down in the {ecgnd 
and fifth Coltums of your Fie/d-Beok, and the 12 
Perches, 3 Primes in the third and fourth Co- 


a | | 
6. Place your I»trument at F, and direct your 
Sights to G, the Index cuting 55 Degrees , 30 
Minutes, and the diftance F,G, being 16 Perches,4 
Primes; the 55 Degrees, 30 Minutes muſt be 
noted -in the firft and ſceond Colums of your 
jeld-Bood , and the 16 Perches, 4 Primes inthe 
"Now becauſe in theſe three laſt Obſervations 
you went againſt the Hedge or Baunder of Barns- 
wood, and that you are now- toleave it, you muſt 
againſt theſe three Obſervations, in the broad 
Colum of your Book, write | Barnes-wood , and 
being now to leave that Bounder, draw a fingle 
Lzne croſs your Book. 

7, Place your Jyſtrument at G, and direCt your 
Sight to #7, the 7ndex cutring 324 Degrees, 15 

utes, and the diſtance G, #, being 36 Per- 
ches, 2 Primes, the Degrees and Minutes maſt be 
nored, in the firſt and ſecond Cotums, and the 
Perches, and Primes in third and fourth. 

8. Remove your Jyſfrument to H, and direct 
your Sights to -4, where you began rhe dex, 
cuttin 2 Degrees, 15 Minutes, and the diſt- 
ance 2 A, being 34 Perches, 6 Primes.The De- 
grees and Minutes muſt alſo be noted inthe firſt, 
and ſecond Colums, and the Perches, and Primes 
in the third and fourth. Now becauſe in theſe 
rwo laſt Obfervations you wem by the Riyer- 
ſide, therefore againſt them write the River; and 
becauſe you have now finiſhed your firſt Cloſe, 
draw a double Line for a remembrance. 

Then conſider which Cloſe is next fitting to 
be Surveyed, which let be Grays Field, and with- 
all at what Ang/e it is beft to begin, which let be 
at C, and here (for your help when you come 
to protraction) expreſs in the Title of this {econd 
_ Cloſe at what Arg/e you begin, (unleſs you had 
begun where you ended the laſt) - Wherefore 
ſeeing you begin ar C, look in your Book onthe 
Work of your laſt Cloſe, at what place the Line 
B,C, ended, as atthe end of 205 Degrees, 30 
Minutes, and 26 Perches,7 Primes, and againſt 
that Number make this * or any other Mark, 
on the right Side of your down-right Lines , 
and then write your Title for your ſecond Cloſe 
thus: 


Thomas Rich, Grays Field, Free , begin 
| at x ' 


Y this means you ſhall readily know when 


ou come to pratraction, where to _ | 
) 


with this Cloſe, and.in the Margin place (2 

the Number of your fecond Clofe, and-then pro- 
ceed in-your Work, as before taught for your 
laſt Cloſe, until- you come to #; where obſcry- 
ing that you wans but one Line, as #, D, to itt- 


10 Amzle XK, where you took your 


GEOMETRY. 


oloſetthis ſecond Cloſe, and alſo that 'this 4agle 
R, -is the firteſt place to begin your third Cloſe 
ar, placing there your Inſtrument, and dire&ti 
your Sights to D,where you are to incloſe,and then 
write in the Margin of your Book (againſt the De- 
gree here raken) draw a ſhort Lize, as thus —— 
21, JO, 40,2, Which 1erves to put you it mind 
when Fou-come to Protra@ion, that you ate to 
begin your third F:e/4, where now you are at the 
Sight ; and 
then having incloted this ſecond Cloſe, proceed 
to the third from FX, inthe Title whereof you 
need not make mention at what place you begin, 
for the former reaſon, but working in that and 
all the reſt, as before ſhewed, and if there were 
never {o many Incloſures you may withour con- 
tufion cafily diſtinguiſh the Work of the one 
from the other, be able to draw a Plot rhere- 
of at any time, remembring always that theſe 


zo Numbers in the Margin of your Book, are to be 


placed ſeverally in your P/ot in theſe Cloſes rhey 
repreſent; And by this means: you are caſed of 
much trouble that you muſt by the other ways 
be put to in protracting upon the Table ir (elf : 
for then in every Plot you muſt write the Name 
of the Tenant, or the Cloſe,or the Tenure or qua» 
liry thereof, which breeds confuſion , and occa- 
ſioneth much trouble in caſting up the Con- 
rents. 


39 Theſe Iyſtrufions being ſufficient for the appli- 


cation and uſe of the Fzeld: Book, it were con- 
venient to praftice the ſame, and compare his 
Book with the Plot, and protrafting the fame 
according to the Directions hereafter given. 


An Example of a Leaf of the Field-Book, 
as it ought to be Ruled, and taken ac- 
cording to the preceeding Example. 

pe: Price, Bird{cloſe, Paiture, Free. 

Deg.i\Min./Perch.]Prin, me 

(1)|x9x| 00-| 30 

IL | 25 

FTO '45_ 


Smiths Cloſe. 
[£20 Grays Field. 
86 | 15 


390| 00 Barns Wood. 
LEAELE. jad 
27 S, | * The River. 

Tho: Rich, GraysField, free trom* 


I60) OO |. 12 
'TheCommon| 


180 45 | 16 
2 Barns Wood: 


_95]_I5-|_14 


21 30 | 49 


CH AP. XVHE 


To protratt , or lay down-IMountx. 
nous, and uneven Grounds, with 
the beſt way #0 find the HAren,"vr 
Content of ſuch Irregulars. 


Er. 4,B,C,D, E,F,G, be a Mountanous 
Ground to be meaſured ; Firſt, 


to former Dire&ions, 


46d haviny the Figute thereof upon your Tab/z 

lic np Si 7, fe en yn; A, BE, G, and B;C, 
D,K; and the 7riangle G, E,F; then from the 
Ang E, F, the Perpendiculars. 


Now by reaſon there are many Hills and Vat 
teys all over the Field, you muſt meaſure with 
your Chain in the Field over. Hill and Dale from 
B,'to D, and to the Lin: B, D, ſer the nitmber 


of Perches as you find them by meaſuring, which 3 


wil/be Tnch longer than the ſtreipht Line B, Þ, 
= 7 thcafured oh « 
=yW Seale ; then by 
| ; dy the F. of 
HO 7 a0 DD oar In rument 
d the Point 2, 
in the Line B; D 
and meaſure wh 
your Chain from 
C, to H,over Hill 
Me _ _ and Dateas afores 
faid,and tothe Perpendicular C, #7, ſet chemtam- 
ber, asyou find it by the Chain ; then likewiſe 
find the Perpendicular 7, E, and Jikewile mea- 
ſure that with your Chziz; all which Zines in 
reſpe&t of the Hills and Yalleys will be found 
much longer than f meaſare> by your Scale : 
Then by the Meaſured Lines BD, CH, and TE, 
caſt upthe contents of the Trapezinw'B,C, D, E, 
and in this manner caft up- rhe content of rhe 
Trapezium A,B, E,G, and' the Triamle G, B, F; 
and this is the exacteſt way to'be prefcribed from 


- 
$@4 4© 4% + 


the menſuration of uneven” Grounds, which be- 


ing carefully peformed , wilt not mach vary of 
the true Content. And ro diftinpyiſh theſe fron 
other Grouhnds,\ 'Shadow' therh off in' your Plot 
with Z7/# \ and\ Yalleys, leſt aty ſhould miea- 
ſure _ Flor by your Scale, and find your Work 
ro differ. 3, 
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CHAP. &IX. 


DwreFioms to beuntify your Plot 
when Protrated. s 


_ JOUR Phot being protracted as intended, and 


- Written the content of c4eh Cloſe abour the 


midſt of PEIS..2 our .the Bounds, ,of ever 
Field, witha fine Penfil and Colours, neatly wath 


over the ſame which ſeveral proper Colours, af 
uſe thoſe Co/durs that are tranſparent, , as Copper- 
Green, and Sap-Green, for Greens ; Tellow Ber "YF, 
Combogeum, and Saffron for Tellows ; Littmus tor 
Blue; C duchanea, Lake, Yirmillion and Ked-Lead for 
Reds; and for mixture of ocher Colours as your 
fancy pleaſerh for the adornment rhliereof. Alſo 
in your Wood-Lind Grounds. draw ſmall Trees, and 
ſhadow your ils, and uneyen Grounds , and 
for R:vers and High ways. diſtinguiſh them by 
proper Colours. .It-wete alſo neceſfary in ſome 
eofivenient corner to draw the Mariners Compaſs 
according to the Situation. of the Ground, with 
the Flowerdelis polaring North, and from each 
Point you tray draw Lines thwart the Plot, the 
better to Know the Poinr: Alſo draw your Scale, 
'and if there isa convenient place it were conye- 
nient to affix the Coat of Arms of the owner 


thereof 
CHAP. XxX 
Of the uſe of Gunters four Pole- 
Chain. 


N this Chapter for variety's fake, and to ren- 

der theTreatiſe of Surveying the more com- 
pleat, it will be neceſſary ro let you know how 
Ground is to be meaſared with Gunters Chae. 

This Chain containing 4 Poles, is divided in- 
to 100 Links, cach Link conſiſting of 7 Inches 


23= Parts of an Zach in Length, which make 66 
” = 


Feet to the whole Chazn, an 
Pole. 


z Feet for cach 


The Form of the Fie/d- DegijChainsILinks.! 
Book when you meaſure FEM a ens 
with this Chazn, 15as you | | IO OO 
ſe, conſiſting of three Co- | ,_ ow 


lums, the firſt for the De- - | 
of the Anples of the Field, and the other 

2 for Chains and Links. = 
Aﬀer having ptotrafted the Freld, according 


60 to' the” Field-Book, ati rediiced” the Figure: into 


F s, It fall' Perpediciilars, or the Baſe of 
each 7riat/e, and norte 4 m withthe ſame 
State into whith you pto the Plat, Multi- 
pl rhe hatf of che Perpendicutars intheir whole 
afes, or the half of rhe Baſe into the whole Per- 
pendicular, adding all the Sums of rhe Triang/es 
T9. 
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tiply in it ſelf, which being 
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together ; then "if from the total Produft you 
cut off by a Daſh, or Comma the 5 laſt Figures 
rowards -the right Hand# (if there'he fo many) 
the Figures on. the leſt Hand of the Comma are 
Acres, and thoſe ro the right Hand of the Com- 


- m4' 500000, Parts of \an Acre. If you Multip 


the 5 Figures cut off by 4, the Number of Rods 
in an Acre,and cut off 5 Figures to the right Hand, 


before the Comma, are Rods, and the 5 cut off 


arc 10000 Parts of a Red. If you Multiply 
theſe laſt 5 by 40, the Number of Poles in a 
Rod working as before you have Perches or Poles 
before the Comma , and the Chain. Links. 
remainder Links, as accor- 10 ©0 

ding ro the Fie/d-Book, the 3 ._ 35 

Field being 7riangalar, the > 
Baſe of the Triangle 'is 10 3(350 00. 
Chains , oo Links, the Per- 4 
pendicular let fall from one 1(4000 0 

of the Angles on the Baſe; . 40O 

as {uppole 5 Chains, 7 _ 


| Links, then by Multiplying 16 (00000 


the whole Baſe 10 Chains oo Links by the half 
Perpendicular 3 Chains 35 Links, the Produdf is 
33 5000, the Content of the 7riavg/e; by cutting 
off 5 Figures to the right Hand you haye 3 Acres 
before the Comma. By Multiplying the remain- 


. der by 4, and Cutting off the Produtt 5 Figurs, 


there is x Rod, and by Multiplying the Produd 
by 4, and cutting off 5 Figures, there is 16 
me | 

If the Figure or P/o? of the Fie/d did conſiſt 
of more 7riang/es, it is but adding all their Sums 
together and working as before. 


—_— 
—— 


STERIOMETRY 


an 
 |CHAP. | XXl. 


Groing diretions how the Content W. - 


moſt Regular Figures may be 
attained ; alſo how to find the 
Craffitude, or ſolid Content of any 
Timber , either landing , rough, 
or ſquared. 


PROPLI 
To Meaſure the Solidity of a Cute. 


| __ iS a Figure comprehended under 6 e- 60 quired. 


_ qual Sides, and each being a Geometrical 
Square. Now for the finding the Solidity thereof 
dothus; Meaſure one of the Sides, which Mul- 

ain Multiplyed þ 
by the Side, will give Solid Chabent 0% For 
Example , Let the Figeres 4, B, C, D, be a 


49 This Numbe 


Cube , whoſe Side A, B, Z 
ſuppoſe 6 Foot, this 6 be- 

ing Muſdilf&d An it {elf þ, /6; | 7) 
produceth 36, Which Mul- K 

tiply by 6, and the Pro- 
dutt;ill be11226; and: o} . . 
many Solid Feet,of Tim- | x 
ber, or Stone are contained *f** 
within - the - Cube : A, -B, 1, 7 
IOC, D. = 


 - 


| Ty, 0 
 PROPHL. 
To meaſure the Solidity of a low Cube. 4 


Er 2M,N,0,P,9, be the Figure.of, a.long 
j' Cube, or oblong, the; Side whereof -O, P, 
is 4 Foot, which. being Multipli- 7. 
ed in ir (ſelf, gives 16 Foot for 
20 the Square M, N, 0, P; this 16 be- 
ing Mulriplied by, 8, ' the length 
of rhe Side O, 2, gives \128,, 
and ſo many ſolid Feet of Stone 
or ' Timber are contained in the 
whole Figure M,N, 0,P, Q. 


' PROP II. 
39. To Meaſure the Solidity of a C ilinder, or Pillar. 


Et the  Cil;nder, given . be 
| A, B,C, the oF ar 
{olid Content , whereof is requi- 
red. Let the Dzameter-'of the © 
Circle at the end AB, be 7 Foot; | 
then as the ſuperficial Content KR 
thereof . (by Chapter 1.5) 38 +. 
Foot. | NEE: 
r being Multiply- & :j 
ed by 12, the Length of the—-B& : .-* * 
Cilinder, giveth. 462 for the Craſ- IS F > 
fitude of the whole Cilinder, | 


PROP IV. 
To Meaſure the Content of a Cone. 


5O 1 the Cone given be A, B, C, the Heighth 
apo AE. jt 12 Foot, and the Diame- 
rer ot the Baſe 1s 10, C\ 
which the ſuperficial - 
Content of the Circle 
will be found to. be 78 
#, Which Multiplied by 
4, the third Part of the. 
hs ws na giveth 314 
7 for. the Content re- 


— 


7 


But by reaſon it is not 
ealy to meaſure the Alti- C 
tude of a Cone, without 
the true knowledge of 
the Perpendicular , it 
will be neceſſary to ſhew how that may be 
found ; Firſt take half the Dzameter C, B, which 


GEOM 
is 5, and Multiply itin it ſelf makes. 25, which 
Number keep ; then meaſure the Side C, 4; 13,/ 
which Multiply in it ſelf, makes\169, from which 
rake the Square of half the Baſe, which is 25, 
(your Number being found) and there remains 
144, the Square Root whereof is 1z, and that 
is the Length of the Perpendicular. 


PROP. V. 


10 the Length of the whole Piramis, 


To find the Content of a Sphere. 


7hbe the Diameter,which 

4 Multiply by 1, and 

\ _ . Divide by 2 1,gives the So/id+- 
Fry 


. In this Figure, ler D, E, 
the Diameter contain 14 
Tuches ; Firſt Multiply 14 in 


it ſelf, vhſch makes x96,which being again Mulri- 2 


plyed by 14,gives 2744 ; this Number Multiply- 
ed by 11, makes 30184, and divided by 21, is 
1437 ; the Comtent ot the Sphere. 


PROP. VI. 
How to meaſure a Piece of Taper-grown Timber. 


Piece of 7aper-grown Timber -, is thus 
meaſutred axciing to the uſual way. 3 
Add both the ends together, and take the half 
of them, and Square. it; then Multiply that 
Square by the length, and you will have the 
Content : For Example, Decimally, Ler A,BC,D, 
be a Piece of 7imber , and let the end 4, B, 
contain 2 Foot, and the part C, D, x +, which 
added together makes 3 Foot 5 Primes, the 
half whereof is x | 75 Seconds, which Mulrti- 
plied in it ſelf gives. 3 | 0625 Fourths, which a- 
gain Multiply 
| 6875 Fourths, that is 82 Foot, and #4335. Parts 
of a Foot, for the Content of the whole Piece. ' 


PROP. VII. 


Another way 70 meaſure a T, aper-grown Piece of 
Timber more exattly, 


Very Piece of 7aper-grown Timber, the Sides: | 
thereof being extended, would be a Pira- 3© 


mid, as this Piece A, B,C, D;- if the Sides 4, C, 
and B, D, were extended till they meer at E, 
they would include the Piramis A, E, B. Now 
to meaſure the Segment A, B, C, D, Firſt find the 
Length of the whole Piramzs, E,F, which is thus 
done. Subrra& 1 |5 Primes, the th C, DD, 
from the Baſe, gives 5 Primes for the difference ; 
then fay by the Rule of Proportion. 


by the Length 27, gives 82 4 


ETRE 57 
. As the Difference 5 Primes, is to 
the Baſe 2 Foot, ſo is the Length 27 

to the whole Length F, E, 108 Foot; 
out of which Subtract the Length - 
of the Piece 27 Foot, and there re- 
mains 81, for the height of rhe leſſer 
Piramis C, Þ. Secondly the Baſe 
A, B, Squared, makes 4 Foot, which 
Multiplyed by 2 third Parts of 108, 


which is 36, gives 1:44 Foot, the 
Content of the whole Piramis.Laſt- | *: 
ly, find the Content of the leſſer I 
Piramis 'C, E, D, by Multiplying 1 | | 
5 Primes; the Baſe C, D; in it (elf, and it makes 
2 |25 Seconds, whicli Multiplied by one third 
part of 81, the Heighth of the leſſer Piramiz 27, 
which makes-69 |75' Seconds, -that is 60 £ 'Foot- 
of the Content of the leſſer Piramis, which be- 


o ing deducted out of the whole Piramis,the remain- 


der will-be 832 5 Seconds,rhe true Content of the 
Piece A,B,C,D. | 
--PROP. VIII. | 
To meaſure any Timber-Tree as it is ſtanding. 


Wh a Cord or Ring girt the-Tree about the 
middle thereof; then meaſure the Length, 
which. is equal to the Circamference of a Circle, 
deſcribed upon the mean Dzameter of the Tree, 
o by help of which Circumference you muſt by the 
2 laſt Rules of the Fifteenth Chapter find the 
Diameter, and Area thereof; Then meaſure the 
Length of the 7ree, which being Multiplicd by 
the Content of the Circle, gives the Content of 
the whole 7ree. For Example ; Let 4, B, be a 


ſtanding Tree to be meaſured ; then firſt gir, 


the ſame abour the middle there- 

of at C, then meaſure the Length 

of the String, which let be 7 
o Foot, 4 Inches, that is 88 aches, 
which being Multiplied by 7, 
gives 616, which divided by 22 
gives 28 for the Length of the 
Diameter. Having attained -rthe 
Diameter of the Circle, find the 
Area thereof thus ; Multiply 
the.Diameter 28 in it felf, which 
makes 7 84, this again, Mulrti- Y 
plyed by 1, produceth 8624, , <= 
which divide by 14, and the Quotient will be 
616, ger marr Content of the ſuppoſed _—_— "__ 
being Multi 10 Foot (which is 120 1#- 
ches) the Heighth ofthe Tree A,B,the Produdt will 
be 73920; and ſo many Square /nches are.in the 
Tree ; which being divided by 1728, the Num- 
ber of Inches in a Foot of 
tient gives 42 2+; and ſo many Foot is in the 
whole Tree. | 
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CHAP. XXIL 
GAGING. 
LL the difference berween Gaging, 


£ . furing other So/ids; is only in rhis, that the 
; I Solids 


Timber, the uo 


and Med- 


78 GEOMETRY. 


Solids are Meaſured by Feetand nches,the Veſſels | 7 Table for Gaging of Wine Caſk. 
by Gallons, Quarts, G&c. — 7B —_ | 
' In this Art there are two things to be obſer- NET: EF" B 
ved ; Firſt, that thoſe Yeſſe!s, being for the moſt 
part of Irregular Forms how to reduce them to 
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Regular Propotion ; S2condly, to find the rrue 
quantity of the Gallons in Cubick Inches, or parts 
of a Foot: For the firit of theſe, rhe beſt way is 
ro meaſure the Diameter of the Caſk, both at the 
Bunz and Head; and by their Diameters find x0 
out rhe Area of their Circles; then take 2 Thirds 
of the Area at the Bang, and x Thirdar the 
Head , which added together , will be the 
mean Area of the Veſſel, And if you Multi- 
ply this .mean- Area by the Length of the 
Veſſel , it will ſhew how many Solid 7nches 
the Yeſſel! contains ; which if you divide by . 
the Number of Solid Zzches in one Gallon, the. 
Quotient will ſhew how manyGa/tons theCaſkholds. 
For Example , Sup- 20 
- poſe the Wine Caſk A, 
having the Diameter at 
the Head 18 Inches , 
and the Diameter at 
the Bung 32 Inches, and 
the Length 4o Zrches, what is the Content ? 
3 Of the Area at the Head is 84, 823 
| of the Area at the Bung are 536, 166 


UNITY 


Tarhions 
[5 ou ou 
Wife 


\ 


The Sum- of theſe rwo——— 620, 90g 30 
being Multiplyed by the Length —_— 


if 
makes Solid Inches ——24839, 560 


which being divided by the Solid Znches in one 
Gallon of Wine, which are 231 Inches, yields for 
the Content 107 Gallons, 530 Parts, that is,ſome- 
what above 7 a Gallon. 

Bur there's a difficulty to reſolve,that is, How 
many Aolid 7zches there arc ina Ga/or. 40 

As for the Wine Gallon it is generally conclud- 
ed to contain 231 Cubick Tzches ; bur ſome ſay ir 
is ſome thing leſs ; bur this difference is not fo 
much as others make it in the 4/e-Gallon, tor al- 
though moſt Gagers, and the Coopers make the 
Ale-Gallon to the Winz-Galhn 4 to 5, fo that the 
Wine-Gallon being 231 1nczes, the Ale-Gallon is 
288 3 Inches; yet ſince the Exciſe, it is account- 
ed by them bur 282 Cabick-Inches. 

According to theſe Ru/es and Obſervations , 
this enſuing Table is calculated, ſhewing the 3 of 
the Area at the Head, and * of rhe Area at the 
Bung, of any Caſk ready caſt up in Gallons, and 
1000 Parts for Wine meaſure; ſo that meaſuring 


5O 


. the Diameter of any Caſk at the Head, and Bung , 


and adding the Numbers rogether, and Mulriply- 
ing their Sum by thelength of the Caſk, you ſhall 
find the Content thereof in Wine-GaZons. For Ex- 
ample, Suppoſe the Diameter at the Head to 
be 18 ZTnches, _ O, 367 60 
at the Byyg to be 32 Inches, DS, 321 


the Sum of rthele rwo, - - —2, 688 
Mulrtiplied by the length 4o Inches, — 40 


make very near as before, > 107, $OL 
that is, 107 Gallons, and 502 Parts of a Gallon, 
which is a little above one half of a Gafor. 
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To Gage a Caſk that is not full 


ATable for Gazeng Wine-Caſk that are not 
ull | 


OOO I 3 
7 
4170 [1 

620 7 
720 

830 

935 

1038 
1138 
1235 
1339 
L420 
IFOL 
1596 
1681 
176 

76g 
1918 
2010 
2091 


2242 


2405 


hy + 
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217112.3 3960 
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132844087 


263926 


Parts/G + 'G 


2707, 
27 15,27 
2347] 
2918 28 
2986| 
3056 29 
3123] 
318930 
3255 
3321/31 
3387) 
3452/32 
3517 


13582/33 


3647 
J712 
3177 
3842 
3906 


4150 


(42.76) __ 


| 4.400 


Parts |G 
433335 


4492]4.0 
4542] 
4535 
4.64.6 
4706 


Parts 


5976 
6040ſ5 3 
609 


5913 - 


Parts 


7758 
7829 
7909 
7990 
8072 
$154 
8236 
$319 
$4.04 


10491 


5580 
8661 
8765 
18862 
8962 
go65 
9170 
9230 


19398 


9539 
9795 
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GEOMETRY. 


The uſe of this T, able is as followeth) 


Irſt meaſure the Diameter of the Caſt at the 
Head and Bung, and thereby you will find 
the Content: of the whole Caſt; Then Meaſure 


how many ſnches deep the Liquor. in chef _—_ 


ow"; As” 


and then work by the Aw/e &f Propo 
for Example. | 


 . 
, Multiply 50 by 20, which makes 1000; and 
that Multiplyed by 10, makes 10000, which di- 
vided by 100, cutting off the two laſt Figures, - 
ſhews the Ships Burdas to be x00 Tans., 
But this reckoning is only for the Kinzs Ships; 


AS for DMerchanty Ships; who give go allowance, 
for Orrdinaxce, ones, Cables,;and Anchors, * 
Which are'all a Bwur ; bur ho Zurree, you mult 


divide your Produd by 95; ſo the forelaid Ship 


Let the Caſk be as before, 32 Inches at the 10 will be found to be 105 Turns, 3+ Parts. 


Bung, and the Liquor 24 Inches deep. | 

As the Diameter at the Bung in Inches —-32 
To the depth of the Liquor in Inches _ a 
So the Radins of the Table 19009 
To the part Proportional - 
Find this Number 7500 in the Table, and it an- 
{ers very near to 50 4 Gallons. 


——_—_y 


| ——— 


Then work again thus, omitting the ſmaller - 


Fraftions, which are of little concernment. 
Ri Gal. Parr. 

As the Gallons of the Radius ——63—— 00 

to the Proportional Gallons found— 50- 75 


So the content of the whole Caſk—107—— 59 
to the Content of the Liquor being 
24 Inches deep —- 86 —61 


Thar is ſomewhat aboye 86 * Gallons. 

Note that one Foo? Square is near 4 a- Gallon; 
for there is 144 7nches in a Foo, which doubled 
makes 288, which ſhould 'be the Content of the 
Ale Gallon, although here it is alittle leſſened un- 


to 282 Tuches. 


To Gage a Ship, and caſt up how many 


Tuns' her Burthen is. 


Eaſure the Length of her Feel, the Breadth 

at the Mid-ſhip-Beam, and: the Depth of 

the old ; Multiply theſe three. one by the 0- 

ther, and divide the Produt thereof by 100, 

and fo you ſhall find how many 7urs her Bur- 
den is ; For Example. 

Suppoſe a Ship having the Length of her Xee/ 
50 Foot, and the Breadth at the Mid-ſhip Beam 
20, and the Depth in the Zold 10 Foot ; how 
many Turns will the Ship carry 2 


 Butthis way of reckoning the Tunnage of Ships, 
though it may come near in ſome Shzps, yet ic 
may mils much in;orhers; for-all Ships are not 
built of the fame Faſhion ; therefore its the beſt 
and fureſt way to caſt up. the Coneent. of the 
= more exactly according to the Rules of Art, 
with reſpe& had to the Mold, and ſhape of 
the Ship , and fo to find' out how many Cabichs 
Feet the Ship doth contain ; and eyery Cubick 


ZO Foot of Water rn to ſome, weighs 55 li. 


Averdupoiz; but a Cubick Foot of Watcr according 
ro ſome Artiſts, weigheth 62 li. 588 parts. Now 
every Tun being 20 hundred Weight, and _ 
Hundred 112 li. which makes 2240 li: diyid: 
this by 62 li. 588 parts, it makes 35 Foo, 79 ' 
parts'; To that abour 36 Cabick Feet makes 2” 
Tun weight. es en | 
Burt obſerye that if you meaſure thus a Ship 
within, you ſhall find the Content or Burden 
the Ship will- hold , or rake (tr + If you mea-' 
ſure the Ship on the out-fide ro her E:ght-mark, 


as ſhe fivims being unladen , you ſhall have the 


Weight or Content' of the empty+ Ship; and if 
you meaſure from the Light-mark to her full 
Draught of Water, being laden; that will be the 
truce Burden or Tunnage of the Ship. 


Knowing the Meaſures of a Ship of one Burden, 
to make another Ship of the ſame Mold, which 
ſhall be double, or treble, or in any Proportion, 
more or leſs, to the ſaid Ship. : 


Multiply the Meaſurs of the Length, Breadth, 
and Depth of the Ship Cubically, and then double, 
C _—_ the Cube , and extract the Cube-Root 
thereof. "a 


COSMO. 


30 + 


COSM OGRAPHY, 


OR 


ASTRONOMY. 


{cribeth the whole Univerſe. Ir hath two 
' parts, General, or Spectal. 

. Gexeral teacheth the univerſal Hiſtory of the 
World , .which- is a great . Spherical Body com- 

oled of Heaven , and the Elements; that is to 

y, the Theatre of the Univerſe ,, which is divi- 

ded into-two Parts or Regions, to wit, Superiour 
and Conſtant, as. the Heavens ;: or Inferiour , In- 
conſtant and Elementary, as the Earth. 
- , Heaven is, the higheſt Region. of the tranſpa- 
reht._ World, exquiſite, and not ſubject to change, 
which for , its perfection and perpetual Motian, 
as well as for thoſe Luminary Ornaments which 
God has.placed in it, may be ſaid- to conſiſt of 
Divine Matter , which moves. about all the Ele- 
mentary Region. 

- The Heavens ,. which contain ſeveral Globes 
one within another , are divided into two, viz. 
Empyreal and Fthereal. | 

. The Empyreal- Heaven ( which is called the 
Heaven of: Heavens, or the Third Heaven ) ſur- 
rounds all the other ,-and is ſo called from its 
great brightneſs and ſplendor; and becauſe it is 
purer than all the reſt, it is thought to be the 
"Throne of God, and the habitation of .the 4leſed 
—__F-- 5 

The Z#thereal Heaven is that where the Sars, 
and other the Celeſtial Luminaries are placed, 


Cone au an Art that de- 


ſometimes to the South ; retaining to it ſelf one 
proper Motion called Motus trepidationis, which 
is ſo ſlow, that it makes but three Minutes , and 
five Seconds, in the ſpace of a Year , and its 
whole Reyolution'in ſeven hundred Years. 

Under this Firmament or Heaven of fixed 
Stars are other Globes 'or Spheres, every one of 
which carries its proper Planet ; as Saturn,which 
is neareſt the Firmament goes round once in 


0 thirty Years, Jupiter in twelve, Mars in three, 


the Sun (or rather the Earth) Venus and Mercury 
in one, and the Moon in a Month. 

The Inferiour or inconftant Region of the 
World is called Elementary , becauſe the four Ele- 
ments are contained in it, of which there are 


alſo three ſorts, viz. the higheſt or Fiery Region, 


the middlemoſt being the Region of Air, and the 
two loweſt, that of the Water and the: Earth. 
The Figure of the whole Univerſe is repre- 


20 ſented in a Material Sphere , which is a Mathe- 


matical Inſtrument, round and ſolid, conſiſting of 
Circles accommodated and diſtinguiſhed in fuch 
manner, that it repreſents to the Eye the reſt ; a'ſo 
the Motions of the Circles and Orbs ſuppoſed to 
bein the firſt Mobile, and the Natural Sphere ; 
the Figures repreſent the ſame. 

There are two forts of Spheres, viz. ſtrait and 
oblique ; the Strait ſhews the two Poles beneath 
the ZHorizon, and Afquator over head ; but the 


which is extended like a Pavi/ion,and is double ; 30 Oblique elevates one Pole above the Horizen,and 


one is called the Primum Mobile; the other the 
Chryſtalline, as the Region of the fixed Stars, the 
Firmament, or of the Planets, of which there arc 
ſeven Globes or Spheres. 

The Primum Mobile is the laſt Czleſtial Globe 
of the Coxcentrick Vniverſe, which has only one 
daily Motion of Twenty four hours from the 
Eaſt to the Weſt, between the two Poles of the 
World , carrying with it ſelf all che other Infe- 
riour Heavens, Spheres, and Celeſtial Bodies. 

The Chry/talline Heaven is another Celeſtial 
Globe , which is: carried on the Ecliptick Line, 
and Poles of the Zodiack by its own proper 
Motion from Weſt to Eaſt, contrary to the Mo- 
tion of the Primam Mobile. 

The Firmament is another Celeſtial Globe , a- 
dorned and ſtudded with an infinite number of 
fix d Stars, which ſometimes appears ſlow, ſomec- 
times faſter; ſometimes advanced, and ſometimes 
depreſſed ; ſometimes tending to the North, and 


depreſles the other. 

The Artificial , or Material Sphere , which re- 
preſents the form and likeneſs of the Imaginary 
World; and the Celeſtial Motions are fitted to 
theſe parts, as well to the Center, as to the Dia- 
meter, Poles and Circles. | 

The Center is a Point in the midſt of the 
Sphere, (upplying the place of the Earth , whoſe 


| dimenſions contain the number of Degrees and 
o Aﬀettions of the Zones, noleſs than the Circum- 


ference it (elf. 

The Diameter is a ſtrait Line that paſſes 
through the Center , and touching both des of 
the Circumference diyides the Sphere into two 
equal Parts, abour which the Sphere turns. 

The General Opinion is, that the /mperial 
Heaven doth not move, bur all the reſt do. | 

The Primum Mobile hath but one. Motion , 
which is from Eaſt to Weſt, bur ſo ſwift and 
violent, that it makes it Revolution (alchough ſo 
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vaſtly great) in 24 ZZours; turning alſo in-the 
fame time and manner , the other Heavens under 
it; alchoughy contrary to their bwn proper Mo 
tion, which is from Weſt ro Eaſt, which is the 
-reaſon they can't make their own proper Revg- 
lution, bur in a much longer rime; atd fo zh 
the longer , the nearer they are unts it. This 
Motion of .the  Primum Mobile is called Diurnal, 
as finiſhing its Revolution in 24 Hours. 


The Primum Mobile is without Stars, being a L 


Heaven of. a pure and clear ſubſtance , like unto 
the Imperial.” | 
The Heavey next the Primum Mobile is alſo 
without S7ars, ' and of the ſame Subſtance; bur 
it: differs from it in that this hath two Motions, 
and the other but one; that is,. one upon the 
Poles of the World, according to the Diurnal 


Motion, and the other from Weſt to Eaſt' upon 


its own Poſes, but turns fo ſlowly about, that 


The SPHARE. 
He Sphere'ls RY Body,”'contained url- 


K der one Super Jes, having in the midft 
thereof a Prick; or Point, which'is the Center of 
the Sphere, from whence all right Lines drawn 
to the Circumference are equal the 'one to the 
other, as this following Figzre demohſtrares. 
By the Center is 'to be underſtood the'Zery+- 
Frial Globe, *and the outward Circanferenges the 
Celeſtial. oy | OTITIS IO 
'The Sphere is diſtinguiſhed by *x6 Circles, 
whereof 6 are gtcat, and 4 {efs; and there are 
only 8 deſcribed upon the Body of "rhe GloFe, 
limiting the Zones agd Motion of the Planets ; 
as the Equinodtial, the 'Ecliptick , the Equinodtial 
Colure, the Se/ſtitial Colure, the Tropicks of Can- 
cer and Capricorn , 'the' Artick Polar Circle, the 


according to. Copernicus, and ſome other Aſtrono- 2? Antartick Polar Circle; the Horizonant Meridian 
are- hot deſcribed upon: the Body of the” Globe, 
but Arrtificially annexed thereunto, for the better 
and more ample uſe. Ir | 


The AQYVATOR., 


mers ,- it finiſheth irs Revolution but once” ih 
2500 Years. | 

© The general Opinion of the 4ftronomers, con- 
cerning the-thickneſs and diſtance of the Zea- 
vens, how the Stars appear through them , and 
the Magnitude of the Plaxets and fixed Stars, is 
as followeth, The Heaven of the Moon contains 
in thickneſs 105222 Miles ; that' of Mercury 
253372 Miles ; that of Yenus 3274494; that 


of Mars 2630800; that of Jupiter 1899654 ; 3? 


and that bf Saturn 19604454 Miles : Yet al- 
though theſe Zeavexs are fo vaſtly thick, they 
are ſo tranſparent and clear, that 'the Stars by 
reaſon of their great Light appear with eaſe 
through them , indeed beitiy no Impediment 
thereunto, but appeaf fo imall unto us through 
their great diſtance ; for were not the Heavens 
ſo thick; they could riot have contaitied each 
one his Planet or Star ; for accotdirig to the Opi- 


tion of ſome Philoſophers and Aſtronomers, every 4© 


fixed Star is greater than the Earth ; the like are 
the Planets, except the Moon, Mercury, and Yenus. 
And according to the Judgment of rhe Ancients, 
Saturn is 79 times bigger than the Earth ; Fupt: 
ter $1, Mars 2, and the Sun 167 times preater 
than-the Earth. | As for Venus, ſhe is Gid ro be 
28 times leſs than the Earth ; Mercury 3143 
times, and the Moon 39 times leſs than the- Earth, 


LY 


which is 21600 Miles in Compaſs. | He Equator, of Afquinoftial , is a great 
The Opinion of 7zcho Brabe, coricerning the 59 Circle, being that ſtrair Line drawn _— 
el 


diſtance of the Firmament, Sun, Moon, &c. from 
the Earth, is" thus; from"the Ceyter of the 
Earth to the Sun' there is 3923912 Miles, or 
1142 Semidiameters; from the Center of 'the 
Earth to the Moon there is 56 Semidiameters ; 
and from the Center of the' Earth to the Firmas- 
ment 48104000 Miles, or 14900 Semidiametery, 
Now the Diameter of the, Earth contains 6852 
Miles, and the Semidiameter the Moity, which'is 
12326 ATION. <0 Lone” 9s oo 
A Planet from the Greek is termed 4 wan- 
dring Star, which 'moves in a Heavey by it' (elf; 
bur their various Motions do occafion them to 
at a nearer diſtance fometimes , than ar 
others. | ID "NIP 


the middle of cach --43% which is paral 
to; the top and bottom of a Map of the World; 
Ir i$ that great Circl> which is equally diſtant 
from both Poles', dividing the Earth into.ewo 
Parts: Iris called 'the' Zguator , or Aquinottial 
Line, becauſe whetri the'Swn cores to this Line; 
which is twice-a Vear,v#z, on the 10th of March; 
and on' the - 12th 'of September, the Days an 
Nights are of an equal length. Tr likewiſe ſhews 


' 60 the Aquinottial Pozats by curting the Zefliach in 


the begitning of [Aries 'and T78ra; 'Tr is Alſo 
the Meaſure of the Zours; for by its Elevation 
15 Deg#ees above the Z7o+izon 4 compleat Hour 
is fintſh'd. It -is alſo the Meafure of the riſing 
and ferting' of thee ©Srar$ , 'the Term from which 
the Dec/inations are numbred,* and the beginning 
af Gtopraphical-Latifudes: VOY 19 a 

Y The 
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The Explanation of the Figure of the Sphere; 
A,B, is the ainotial Line ; C;D, the Zodiack ; 
E,D,the Tropick of Capricorn; F,G,the Tropick of 
Cancer; H, the Pole-Artick , or North-Pole; L, 
the Pole Antartick , of-fouth;Pole; M, N,\the 
Artick Circle ; O,P, the Antartick Cirele ; ,R,S, 
T, the Colure of the = pg and 1,X,Y W, the 
Meridian and Colure of the Solftice. 

The Agquator, or Aquinotial Line, is of great 


_ uſe inGe raphy , marking out the diſtances of 10 0ns:: It ſhews what Stars app 


4 places in Latitude and Longitgde ; for from 
this Line the Degrees of Latitude are. begun to 
be reckoned , going towards cither of the Poles ; 
and the Degrees of Longitude are alſo reckoned 
on this Circle. 


Of the Poles. 
© fo Poles are the Pricks or Specks at both 


- $ ends of the Axis, or two Points which 20 time to time 


terminate the ſaid Axis , forevery Line is termi- 
-nared by two Points. Or the Poles are two 
Points that are direAly at the top and botrom 
of either of the two great Meridtans, and are 
diſtant from the AZquator go Degrees. In theſe 
two Points all rhe Meridians meet. 


' In the Sphere there are two Poles, the 
Artick, and Antartick, which are called the Im- 


moveable Points -of the /Zxrverſe about which 
the Heawews-gro'turned. / 
The Artickor Ja grot Ly: W ſrequently viſible 


to us in Farepe iceſt of Afea : 
The Antartirk, or Sexthers Pole, is Lagph be oi 
to us, 28 being oppofite-rg' the Artick , fo that it 
is viſible co ol Jones 
| Circles 'of 


re/igf the Sphere, viz. ſix 
gras, and tu l which the Pole arc rec- 
koned ; che les have their Centers 


contrary to that'of the /&þhþ re, which is the rea- 


COSMOGRAPHY, or 


way. round about the place on which you iand; 


even into the very Circumference of the Fea- 


vens ; It is only diſcerned 'at Sea, or on plain 
Ground free from Hills, Trees, or the like Im- 
pediments. The Mathematical Horizon is that 
Circle-that can't be deſcribed on the Map, as. be- 
ing: alterable, according to the motion of any 
Man from the place. he ſtands on. = 
The Horizon is of great uſe for divers occaſi- 
to-us , and 


what not, with their Riſing and Setting. It di- 


_ res us to find the height of the Pole, Sar, and 


Stars, by: which the Latitude.is found out ;. and 
by this Circle the A4rtificial Days are diſtinguiſhed 
from the Artificial Nights, as beipg the Meaſure 


Although there. is properly but one Horizoy, 
et thoſe that Travel | 
y Sea or Land dofrom 


their Horizon , diſco- 
vering ſome parr of the 
Heavens, which before . 
could nor be ſeen, be- 
cauſe of the roundneſs 
of the Sea and Land; 
for although one change 
his Horizon, he doth 
not change it in its kind ; for in what place 


30 ſoever he 1$ in, he will ſee no other Horizor , 


by reaſon he ſeeth half of the Zeavers. 

This Figure further explains it : The Globe 
A, B, repreſents the Earth ; rhe Circle C,R,D,S, 
the Heavens; R, the Zenith; S,. the Nadzr; C, 
E,D,F, the Rational Horizon; O, the place of the 
SpeRators Eye; 7, the Antipedes, and 0,4,B, the 
ſenſible Zerzzen,whole Semidiatmeter 0,4,or O,B, 
is net above three Miles, when the Eye is not 
above ſix Foot from the Surface of the Earth, 


ſon that they to ngt-Yiyide it into two cqual 40 bur increaſeth rropoticanbly to the height of 


, asthe Polar Circles, Artick and Antortick, 

and likewiſe the Tropicks of Capricorn and Can- 
cer. (./) 
The Artick is one_of \the leſs Circles of the 
Sphere, which deſcribes the Pole of the Zodiack 
when it moves about the Artick Pole; The An- 
tartick is that which deſcribes the other Southern 
Pole of the Zodiack about the Antartick Pole of 
the Dniverſe, 


The Hortzon. 


He Zorizen is one of the great Circles, 
| which divides the Sphere into two Fems- 
ſpheres, wiz. into that which is above and viſible 
to us, and that which is beneath and inviſible 
unto us, Whoſe Poles are the Zenith, and the 
Nadir. In this Circle the Azimaths , or Yertical 
Circles are numbred ; and by..this Czrcle i our 


the Eye, or thing ſeen. 
Of the Zodiack, Ecliptick, Line, Signs, Sc. 


| e Zodiack is another great Circle, which 
alone doth comprehend 16 Degrees , and 
-divides the Sphere into two cqual Parts by 
cutting the Zquator at Obligue Angles , or ilo- 
pingly, into two Points, the one in the beginning 


50 of Aries, and the other in the beginning of 


Libra ; fo that one half of the Circle dechi- 
neth towards the North as far as the 7ropick of 
Cancer ; and the. other half towards . the South, 


as far as the Tropick of Capricorn, as appears b 
4 In che middle there - 


the Figure of the Sphere. 

is the Echiptick Line , in which the Suz moves; 
for when the Sw» and Moos .grc in Conjundtion, 
Eclipſes happen beneath this Lize. The ocher 
Planets Ju. under the aforeſaid Latitude ; but 


Days and Nights are meaſured out, for whilſt the gg the Sux never goes __ the Ecliptick. This 


Smn-is above. our Horizon it is Day, 


and when un- 
der it is Night. 


.- The HMorizos is cither Natural , or Mathemati- 


cal. , The Natural Horizon is that apparent Cir- 


ce which divides the viſible -pare of Heaves 
from. the: inviſible : It exrends it ſelf in a ſtrait 
Line from the Superficies of the Earth, evety 


_ Ecliptick Line-is di 


| into 360 Degrees, .and 
the - Diviſion -begins at the firſt Point of Aries, 
Which -.is the Eguizox on the 10th of March; 
from which Poiat the Longitude .of the Stars are 
alſo reckoned, according to the Succeffion of rhe 
Signs, wiz. from Aries to Taurus, and fo forth. 

e Declination or Diſtance of the —_ 
rom 
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from the- /Equator is 27 rees, 31 Manutes : 
A nd:by-rhe Obliquity o Fr Ecliptick Line with 


the Horizon , the-i ty of the Days and 
_ are known + Tap the time 
and ſcaſon of: the Mexnths and Tear, as likewiſe 
the: Dezreesat whichthe Szars riſe and fer. 

_. The Zodiack is divided'into 12 equal Parts, 
which are called rhe -x2 Signs, which arc noted 
by certain Names and Charatters, as followerh , 


Aries, or the Ram Y; Taurus, or the Bull ©; 10 


Gemini, -or-the Twins-xx ; Cancer, or the Crab Sz 
Leo, or the Lion; Virgo, or the Virgin KR; 
Libra,or the Balance =; Scorpto,or the Scorpion *; 
Sagittarius, or the. Archer -2 ; Capricorn , or the 
Goat W; Aquarius , or the Pourer of Water =; 
and Piſces, 'or the FifþN. Of theſe Sizns the 
firſt-ſix are called Northern, * by reaſon 'of their 
being. on the North-fide of the Aguator ; and 
-the- other ſix laſt named are called Southern Signs, 
as being on the Sourh-ſide of che AZgzator. And 
every _ is divided into 30-Parts , —_— 
Hrees, Degree containing on Earth 60 Exg- 
6 Mites , fo Sar the Sun is 30 Days (or there- 
abouts) in cach Sign; cntring on the 10th of 
March into-Aries, on the 10th of April into 
Tawrus, on the 21th of May into'Gemint , on the 
11th of Jane into Cancer, on the 13th of July 
into Leo, on the 13th of Anguſt into Virgo, on 
the 13th of September into Libra, on the 13th of 


83 
Regions , called Zones. and Climates; and as we 
imagine themin the Regions of the Heavens, in 
like manner are they deſcribed on rhe Surface of 
the Earth : And hence ir may be concluded, thar 
the four little Circles- (which hereafter ſhall be dif: 
courled of) diſtingyiſh five Spaces in the Surface 
of the Heavens and Earth, which are called 
Zones from their likeneſs toa Girdle. 


The MERIDIAN. 


MERIDIAN is likewiſe another great 
KK Circle paſling through the Poles of the 
World, and the Zenith, or Vertical Point to an 

place. Ir is called Meridian, as dividing the Day 
into two equal parts, being as far fromthe Zr 
20x, Or — to Mid-day , as from Mid-day to 
San-Setting ; and there are as many Meridians as 
you may ſuppoſe Points in the Agquator ; never- 


20 theleſs Hydrographers and Geographers do gene- 


rally draw them bur; art 10 Degrees diſtance from 
one another on their Plats. 

There are not ſo many Meridians as Zeniths for 
all Places ſciruated North and South one from 
another have the ſame Meridian, fo that ſhould 
you Travel neyer ſo far North from South , or 
South from North, you would nor change your 
Meridian, as being always under the ſame Circle : 
Bur it is not ſo going from Eaft ro Weſt, or from 


OXober into —_— the 12th of November into 30 Weſt to Eaſt, for then you change your Meridiay. 


Sagittarius on ther1th of December into Capricorn, 
.on the 10th of Fankary into Aquarius, and on 
the 8:h of February into Piſces. 

The Zodiack contains in Breadth 16 Degrees, 
that is, 8 on each ſide of the Ecliptick, in which 
the Planets, as alſo the aforeſaid Sizns do 
.MOVE. 

Now all theſe - Circles of the Sphere are divi- 
ded inro two -equal 'Parts, cach comaining 360 


And the Meridian that paſſeth through the Ze- 
»ith, paſſes alſo through the Nadir. 

Amongſt the Merzdians thetc is one moſt re- 
markable, which hath the Name of the firſt Me- 
ridian,becauſe that from'it Eaſtward the Longitude 
is reckoned upon'the A#gnator ; and this Meridian 
on the Globe, or Maps, is commonly placed with 
us at the Iſland Gratioſa, which is one of the Iſles 
of the Azores ; bur formerly at the Canary Iſlands, 


Degrees, fo called from the Motion of the Sus 4o which was the furtheſt part of the World then 


in the Zodiack, making almoft-all rhe Spaces by 
its Diurnal Motion. Again , each Degree is di- 
vided into 60 orher rtions , Which are cal- 
led the firſt Scruples or Minutes : Each of theſe 
are again divided into 60 Seconds, every Second 
into 60 Thirds,every Third into as many Fourths, 
and ſo conſequently. into Decimats, or 7enths, 10 
that one Minute is the 60th part of a Degree, one 
Second the 60th part of a Minute , one Third 


diſcovered. 

The uſe of the Meridian ſheweth the greateſt 
Altitude of the Sun and Stars, and 'theirneartſt 
diſtance from our Zenith, their Dec/inations and 
Right-Aſcenſions. Ire alſo, makes the. Longztutle ; 
and by it the Latitude is reckoned, 'and:come to 
the knowledge of the Eaſt-part of the Wor/d 
from the Weſt-part thereof ; and hkewiſe' the 
Midſt of the Artificial Days and Nights ; from 


the 60th part of a Second; and fo confequently 50 which the ZZours are begun to he reckoned. 


according to the Multitudes produced of an 
"Unite. 

500 Furlongs on Earth is equivalent to each 
Degree in one of the Great Circles in the 
Share, ſo that the Zadiack.is divided (according 
to Longitude) into four equal parts, which arc 
called Qzadrants, as all the other Great Circles of 
the Sober © 

2%VAD RANT is likewiſe divided into 

three Signs, .cach Sign into 30 

gree into ſix Minutes , and cach Minute as afore- 

aid, and ſo to \Decimats; from whence may be 

obſeryed, thar all before Minutes are intire Spaces, 

or Diſtances; buttholethar follow are but yarts 
of rhe Intire. 

All the Circles of the Sphere wetei nvented to 
ſeparate the Heavens - into - certain” Spaces and 


ecs, cach De- 60 


The CO LURES. 


He Colures are two' other Great Circles in 

KK the Sphere, which paſſing by the Poles 
divide the Sph@re, and themſelves into two equal 
parts, one of which when it comes by through 
the Points of the Aguator, is called the Afqui- 
nottial Colure, as cutting the Ecliptick in the begin- 
ning of Aries and Libra, which makes the 4x 
jaw ; Nights equal ; the other , when through the 
Point of the Solftice is called the Colure of the 
Solftices, which is called the Circle of the Decli- 
ation, ſhewing how far the Sux is retired behind 
the AZquator, which is on the 11th of Fane, and 
the 11th of December , at which time the Sur © 
ſeemstoſtand, for thar eh rr - 
| on 


TW COSMOGRAPHY, o 


reaſon of the Tropicks , which are his Bounds. The Polar Circles. are each diſtant from the 
The Solftices are diſtinguiſhed by the Summer Poles of the World 23 Degrees, 30 Minutes. +. 
Solſtice, Which is. when tho Sun enters the 7ro- They are called Po/ar, as being ſuppoſed to be 


-pick of Cancer, which maketh our longeſt Days; in the Heavey, exactly where.'the Poles of the 

the other 'the Winter Solfice, which is when the = Ecliptick turn about the Poles of the World. 

Sun enters the 7ropick of Capricorn, the time of Of theſe Polar Circles one is called Artzch, 

our ſhorteſt Days. and the other Avtartick; the Artick, becauſe it 
Theſe Colures (by interſeRing one another) di- paſſeth through the Conſtellation of ©/rſa. Ma- 

vide themſelves into four Semi-Circles, and theſe /or ; and the Antartick, as being oppoſite to the 

Semi-Circles divide the. Ecliptick into four equal 10 Artick. | | | 

Parts. Theſe Circles bound the Temperate Zones. on 

--- The Points of the Fc/zptick, that thoſe Inter- the North, and Sourh fides.of them. 

{eions paſs hams are called the four Cardinal | 


Points, and 'are of great uſe in Aſtronomy ; for Of the ZONES. 
according to the Swrs approach to any of them | 
the Seaſon of the . Year is altered into Spring, ' Zone is a Circular part of the Heaven and 
Summer, Autumn,and Winter ; tor the Spring be- Earth, contained between. two Paralels, 


gins at the Vernal Equinox, or beginning of Aries, or Circles, of a conſiderable: breadth. Of-rheſe 


which is the 107th of March; the Summer at. the Zones there are five, viz. two Frigid, rwo 7empe- 


Summer Solſtice , which is the beginning of Can- ,, rate, and one Torrid. 
cer, being the 11th of June; the Autumn at the © The Frozen Zones are two parts of the Earth, 
Autumnal Equinox , which is the beginning -of the one comprehended berwixt the North. Pole, 
Libra, being the 12th of September ; And the and the Artick Circle; and the other between the 
Winter,at the Winter Solſtice, which is the begin= South Pole, and the Antartick Circle; They were 
ning of Capricorn, being the 11th of December. ſuppoſed by the Antients Uninhabited, by reaſon 
of the extream Cold there always predominat- 
Of the four Leſſer Circles, viz. the two Tropicks, ing, occaſioned by the remoreneſs of the Sun, 
ani the two Polar Circles. which ſtrikes his Beams ſo obliquely and weakly 
x upon them. | 
r He 7 ROPICKS are ſo called, becauſe z3o0 The Temperate Zones are alſo two parts of 
i ' that when the Sx cometh at either of the Earth, the one between the Tropick of Cancer, 
thele two Czrcles he turnerth back again; and be- and the Artick Circle ; and the other between the 
cauſe one. of the 7ropicks paſſeth through the Tropick of Capricorn, and the . Antartick Circle. 
firſt Point of Caxcer, it beareth thename of / the Theſe Zones the Antients allowed Habitable, by 
Tropick of Cancer, and-maketh - the Summer Sol. reaſon. of their Temperatenelſs. 
tice, the Sun never going beyond it. The other The Z7orrid Zone is that Space of Earth -:,tain- 
Tropick is of Capricorn , fo called by reaſon of ed between the rwo Tropicks, Suppoſed by the 
the $45 palling through rhe firſt Point, or Degrees Antients Uninhabited, through the rageing hear , 


of Capricorz, and maketh the Winter Solſtice. the Sun never moving out of this Zone, but dart- 
Now foralmuch as we are to_ imagine the 4o ings its Beams perpendicularly upon it. 
ſame Circles upon But by Experience 'tis found otherwiſe, for both 


the Earth, as in the the Torrid, and Frigid Zones are inhabited, eſ- 
Heavens. This Fi-  pecially the Torrid by ſundry Nations, or ſorts of 
gure ſheweth the People; and 'tis found that thoſe Europeans that 
ſame, with more than have, tranſplanted themſelves into thoſe parts, 
upon the Sphere. eſpecially the American Plantations, have enjoyed 
Suppoſe then you [A liberal meaſure of Health, and that they are 
are in a right Sphere © Countreys of great fertility and plenty. 
(where the Poles are 


at the Horizon) A,B, 50 The PARALLELS, 
. is the Aquinodtal. 
C,D, the Tropick of Cancer, and EF, F, the 7ro- He PARALEELS that diſtinguiſh the 
' pick of Capricorn ; and both diſtant from the #- Climates, are Circles: drawn round the 
quindtial 2.3 Degrees, 31 Minutes. Globe between the two Poles, as the Afquator and 
GH, the Artick Circle, and 7,F, the Antartick the Tropicks, which are ſeparate from thoſe of the 
\ Circle; C,F, the Ecliptick. . Zquator by acertain equal Space, which is called 


The: Points, or occult Circle L, M, is the Fori» a Climate, by! which they ſerve to diſtinguiſh the 


.Z0#. | | Climates, which ſhew the length of the 'Day 
-- The Diſtance between -the 7ropicks C, D, and in every Region or Countrey; and are alſo of 
E,F, is the Torrid Zone. | 60 ule for the knowing the: Degrees of Latitude. 
The Diſtance or, laterval between the 7ropicks, ; | | 
and the Polar Circles, wiz. berween C G, 7 D, The AZIMUT AHS. 
.and E1, X F,are the two Temperate Zones. } ils A, 
And the Interyals between the Polar Czrcles, He AZ I MPT H8;'or Perticat Circles, 
.and the Poles, are the Frigid Zones. are great Circles paſſing through the Zenith 


The uſe of the 7ropicks.is to mark the longeſt and Nadir, whoſe- Poles arethe Zenithand Nadir; 
and ſhorteſt Days, as alſo to limit the Torrid _And as the Meridians. cut. the 'Aguator, and all 
- Zone, as well as the Suns Courſe. the 
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the Parallels to the Equator at right Angles, fo 
the Azimuths cut the Horizon, and all Almican- 
thars, at right Ang/es allo. ; 
- The Azimuths (as the Meridiavs) are infinite 
and are numbred-by - Degrees from the Eft, anc 
Weſt Points, towards the Northand South, in the 
For 1201. T3, 
The Azimuths -take their begining from the 
Point,- at- which the Sur riſes, w it is at the 


Aquator, Which is the true Eaft and Weſt, from 10 


whence they are reckoned Southwards , and 
you may ſuppoſe as many Azimuths as Points,or 
Degrees in the .Zorizon which are 360. And the 
Azimuth of the Sun and Stars, is the number of 
Degrees comprehended on the Xorizon, between 
the Azimuth that paſſerh through the Center, of 
the Sun and Stars, to the Horizon; and the true 
Eaſt and Weſt. Point, as aforeſaid ; New by the 
Latitude of your place, the Declination of the 


Sun and Stars, and: their Altitude above your 20 Of the differente mn ' Latitude, and Lovgitude. I | 


Horizon, you may know the Azimuth of the 
Sun and Stars. Likewiſe the Azimuth ſheweth 
at what part of the Feaven , or point of the 
Compaſs the Sun and Stars are at any time, be- 
ing above the ZZorizon ; alſo it ſheweth the 
yariation of the Compaſs,and how two places bear 
from one another ; -tor the Compaſs being divided, 
into 32 parts, are the ſame as fo many halt of 
Azimuths, or Vertical Circles falling down flat as 
they appear on the Compaſs. 


The Z ENIT HH, md NADIR.. 


FT "He Zenith, and Nadir, are two Points op- 
 poſite. to one another. The Zenith is that 

Point in the Heaven, which is diretly over our 
Heads ; and the Nadir is that Point in the Hea- 


-ver, direAtly under your Feet. 


The ALMIC ANTHARS. 
Heſe are - little 
Circles, Parallels, 


ro-the Zorizon, whoſs 
Poles are the Zenith, 
and the Nadir as ap- 
pears” by 'the Figure, 
where 4 B, being; the 
Fiorizon, CD, EF,GH, 
TK, and t 
cles, Parallel to the Z7orizon, -are' called Ahnican- 
thars. 0 SRE 
The Almicanthars are alſo: Circles of Altitude, 
becauſe- when the Sur, Moon, or any Star,:is in 
any number of Degrees, above the Horizor; "ris 
ſaid ro have ſo many Degrees of Altitude, which 
ſaid Degrees are tru hah theYerticle Circle, 
from the Horizon, upwards towards the Zenith. 
Fhe Almicanthars are alſo infinite as the Paralel;, 


Meritians, and Azimuths are; nevertheleſs there 60 


is-ſeldom more reckaned than there'are Degrees 
from the Horizon, to the Zenith, which is 90. 
Theſe Circles are of no great: uſe; for thoſe of 
the Azimuth, perform the ſame, only ſerving to 
mark the Altitude of the Sun and Stars. 


, 40 


Of the Meridian Altitude: of the SU N+ 


4 E 


_- 
Sc) 


# 3. J 


of LATITUDE. 


He Latitude is an” Arch of the Meeridiad | 


, comprehended berween the 


| be wator, and 
the Zenith, or place ired after. 


is num- 


bred on the firſt Meridian , from the \Zquarer, 


both ways, viz. North.and” Sduth, until it comes... 


to the Poles, of 90 Degrees. ONES "Y 


of £ONGITOUDE. 


He Longitude of a place is the diſtance from 

the firſt Meridian, to the Meridian it paſſes 
through the Zenith, or Vertical Point of the place- 
whoſe Longitude is deſired to: be known; Ic Sig- 
nifies the Lengrh of the” Earth, from Eaſt to Web. 
But of this mote anon. ed ahi was 


e difference in Latitude, is the Degrees 
' and Minutes, comprehended between two 


Latitudes; and thisis known by adding the leſſer” 
Latitude to the greater, when they are on diffe-- 


rent ſides of the LEquator, the one being North, 
and the \ other South Latitude: And by Subtrat-: 
ing the leſſer fromthe greater, when.they are bork* 
on the ſame fide the Aquator. | | 
The Difference in Longitude alſo. the Degrees 
and Minutes comprehended: betwixt the two Me- 
ridians ; And this is known by S«b:rafting the 
leffer Longitude from the greater,and the remgi 
der will be the difference in Longitude. Burob- 
ſerve, that,if one Love itude be on the FFF fide: 
of ir, and the other on the Faſt; of that one be* 
on the Ea/?, and the other 'on the Weſt ſide of 
it ; that you always add 360 Degrees to the. 
leaſt of the Lovgitud?s x haye theit differences. ," 


and ST A RS, and of theiriDeclination. 
"He Meridian Altitude; is the greet Height 
| of the Sun or" S/az5* aboye t * Horizon, 
which is when they come to our Meridian. |. 
' The Declination is the diſtance of the Sun, or 
Stars from the Aquator ;; that is to.fay, it is atl 


5o Arch of the Meridiancom prehended between the 


"Cir 4 


uator and rhe Sun, or Stars. 

Che Suns preateh; Declination at preſent, is AJ 
Degrees, 30 Minutes ; far ſo.ſoon as it comes*t 
the 7; yk it "returns. towards the ZZq« 


and {6 by little and little his Decligation leffench! 
Bur wheri the Sw# is at the Equizo24!, or ficit 
Point, of. Aves, and Libra, which is the' xoth 
of . March, and 11th of September, he hath no 
'Declination. | "DS > 

The Declination of the Stars differ accorditig to 

their Latitude and "Longitude. . Rn Ee 
The Complement of the Altitude. of the Sun, 
Stars, and Pole aboye our Horizon, is the De- 
rees that the Sir, or Star, is diſtant from. our 
Senith, which being added. to the: Degrzes of 4l- 
titude, rakes up the 9o Peprees that our Zenith 

is diſtant from the. Zorizoyn. S*735h 
. PM Z - *The 


, 


1 
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The Complement of the Declination is an Arch, 
or number of Degrees , compttchended between 


rhe, Fai X Ms ul the 1 neareſt Pole of the. 


© Latitude is the; Height. 

1e Ehrizon, 

peg or..Stars from our . 
, is the Rb the 8 Minutes, comprebietd- 

ed between the Zenith and- Center of the Sir of 


is fruate ; ſubtraR the length of the Aquinotial 
. Day, which is 12 Hours from the longeſt Day of : 
the propoſed place-, and —S—_ he moves Har 
ro it ito half H ſhew: in whar 
Climate the place is ſiruared ; \for- Example; Sup-" 
poſe that-at” Oxford rhe" longeſt Day ity Summer, 
is ,16 Hours and an halt, if you ſubtract x2 - 
Hours from it, the Remainder is 4 **Houts, which 
reduced into half Hours; makes 9; ſo thar- 


Star ; ſo that ny Altitude is always the Comple. O! tim 1 in the gth Cline, from the Equinottiat 


ment of their ce from our Zenith. 
=o te. Avidlitade Opeive, and Occafoe.. 


Sis the, Degrees : and Minutes, char the 
. or any. Star from the true 

yp. Oz to > explain W more, It is an Arch 
of the Horizon, comprehended between the true 
Eaſt, and the Point that the Surv, or Star riſcth at, 


either Southidards or Northiards, For when the 20 3 | T0 24] | 50 |x6 9 24] 

"Sun hathi North Declination, his Amplitude is allo. | 4 |i2 T4 © 5r j16 19 52 
North; and when his Declination is South, his ws 2 27 2 | 52 |\16 309' 52 
Amplitide is alſo Seth, which makes it, that 6 ' 12 20' 56 57 [16-40 '52 
from the 10h of Mareh, to the 11th of Septem- > Rs. 26 38 $4 [16 $54 8 
ber, the. Sun, rikes and ſers'on the , North fide of 8 '-fiz 28 ©6 = y.-73. 4 
the Eq roger and from the 11th of Seprem- 9g frz 3236 56 |\x79 _ 21 4&| 
bee” to. i194 of of March, his riſing and {ctting ' | 36 16 
is on the 


Wy "Ct Mes, erin tres t: 


\ fi ate I 2 (OI Jace Los vhended between 
ST oa in a 
9! pre aiter 
COD the Ge. Whereit is 
op. much the. further-the C1:- 
Equator, y wa oy half an 
5g, My lod geſt Da gy of hy place, exceed. 
_ the Day that 1s Eat to RE | 
' _ On cach ſide of the 
Climatss:; the furtheſt of. which ends at thar part 
of the. Earth, where the Jongeſt Day in the Year 
is 24 Hours, which is in the Zatitude of 66 De- 


Equator, there are 24 40 


rds. 


A Table ſhewi the longeſt Dy in eve m_ 
of Lat waht + Y ? 


Longeſt Day: 
M.S.| 


'L 7 


ET 
> 
3 ZL 
= ls] 


£45 Mz right 


0 | 
| Fo MIT 
e ſpace of time. 
fix Northern Signs. \ 
th np Night, yet itis not ſo 
as: 
| "of thoſe People there nan 
apr i, Twilight, or ayaung, 0 
| Ls t. always ap 
he, time 1n its conſider: 
= that is [ru the Sn appears to 


ner 
" Irfick,. ny apt a 
foreſt i wr 


it * 
og as olir 
e Sun-neyer gocth lower. under the Wits, 


than 2.3 60: of 


tho-Po- 


the Day, 


and. there is one 


| light, 
em by Re- 


fraftion, which 1s When the Sun is near the Z7o- 


YI1ZOR. 


. If you would kad I in what Climate a place 


FY 


© Le. %@ — am__ & au 4 £4 


Bs .. © 
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The Pofition of the Splaere, 
N. reſpedt. to, the Horizay, 'ris found thax. ha 


Sphere is conſtitu ny A _ _ Poſer, 
1108; AS Firlt,. 20h. aſc; Secondly, 
into 4 Parallel Sphere ; Ms , into an 04 


ligue'S here, 

A Diret Sobre, AI you: the Poles in. the 
Horizon, and _the $5 pg 
»ith, In a Dire&'Sp pare all the. Circles Parallel: 
to the AZquater. make. t Angles. with. the :&7o- 
rizon, and are-alſo. divided, intq two equal-parts, 
by the Horizon ; agd'in a Dire Sphere the Suy, 
Moar,\and Stats are always. 12 Hours above the 
Hirizon, and 12 Hours under it, and {> hy,con- 
make 12 Hours Day-, and 12 Hours, 


called/a Dire Sphere , becauſe all the 

Celeſtial Bodies, as the Sun, Moon, 

viz, by the Diurnal Motion of the Rrimons Mo: 

tile aſcend dire&tly above, and deſcend direaly 
below the Horizon. 

Thoſe that Inhabir under the Aquator haye 

| the Sphere thus poſited, 


ht. 


Thomas, Sumatra, Bor- 
neo, Celebes, a great part 
of africa,and America, 
> 4, is the South Pole. 
B, is the North Pole, 
A B, is. the Horizon, 
C D, the Aquinetial, 
E F, the Tropick of 
Cancer, 
 G H, the Tropich of Capricorn. 
The Space betwixt GC,CE, and HD, DF, 
arethe Parallels that the Sur deſcribes in making 
his Revolution. , The Arches under the Horizon 


& to ming 
al;rranſiting the. Ze- 10. Kin dy dell under Tb: 


as...in, the 1/le of Sh, - 


30 towards the elevated. Pole, 


but when the Sw is in-the. 


proportions, remain 


ante pd GO 57 > 
rhe LEquator 1 5 ©11 132 
to the , Horizon ; As in; Era 

this, Pare 
ſhews how th he Ea 


An Oblique Sphaye 
neither Dire rigs = 


lies ſlopewiſe fromir. 
In an Ohlique. ; > 8h | the, Crebial. Bo 
; the Sun, Moon, Stars; © (an "o 
Far izon) oblique. and. uncqu \l 4/cenfions and; 


Deke bet and all the Lines. Parade. to 


{Equator make unequal Ang/es with the ori, 
and Stars,02and are cut by the: Horizon into,unequal'p 


for thoſe, Lizes towards the. E/euated Pals = 2 
greater proportion of a Circle under the Horizov, 
than above it; only the Aquator , becauſe ir 
hath the ſame Center with, the Horizon,, doth dis 
vide the. Horizon into, two, equal. je and" is 

_ divided into. two equal parts. by the Zoris. 


© According to which is follows, that. when the 

Swn is+ in any part of. the Ecliptick that _— 
y: the: Days inthe e 

vated Hemiſphere ſhall - be a / than XL 
Nights, and when the. Sux is ,in, any-Pert 

iptick, that declines. rowards. the Str 
Pole, the. Nights ſhall be; longer than the Days; 
'nottial - (becauſe 
whether the Pole be raiſed, or depreſſed) equal 
both 'aboye , -and. under the 
Hbrizon;therefore the Days are of the ſame length 
with the. Nights , and the Nights. with the 


A B, are the Night Arches , and thoſe above it. 49 Days. 


the Day. Arches. 

A Patallel Sphzre hath one Pole of the World 
in the Zenzth, rhe other in the Nadir , and the 
Equinodtial Line in the Horizon. 

In. a Paralel Sphere all the Circles that are 
* Paraleltothe Equmotial, are allo Paraftel to the 
Horizon; and” in a Parallel Sphere from the 
10th of "March to the x1th © September ( the 
Sun being then in the Northern Signs, and conle- 
qeatly on the North ſide of, the Hemiſphere) .. 

e are ſix Months Day in the North. , and ſix ? 
Months Night in the South ; and on the contrary, 
from the 11th of September to. .the. 10th, of 
March (the San being. then, in whe. Southeraly 
Signs, and by aug 23 on the South-fide of 
the Horizon) there are fix .Moxtbs: Day in the 
South, and ſix Months Night inthe North. 

It is called a Paralel Sphere, becauſe the Sur, 
Moon, or Stars, inthe Diurnal Revolution of the 


Eltevent neither aſcend, or deſcend, but always gure. 
6 


move Parallel to.thk Horizon, 


Alſo in. an Oblique Sphere all thoſe Stars that 
have as great, or greater, number 2of. Negrees of: 
Dec/ingtion, thanis the elevated Pales Complement 
of Latitude-to go, never {et, nor come. under the 
Horizon ; and thoſe Stars that, have the ſame 
Decliaation, above the de preſſed. Pole, . never 


Ic is called an 041ique, Sphere, becauſs all the 
Circles of the Sphere 


move Obliquely abaye 
” the Horizon, The 
Earth is thus oblique- 
ly poſited to all thoſe 
_— 
under. any ee. © 
Latitade, eicher North 
ot Southwards , be- 
tween the' AZquator 

and cither Pole, as may be ſeen by his Fir 


ITvF 


Here re two ſorts of Eclipſes , , the. one of 
the Sun, and the other'of the Moon ; and 
of theſe thexe are four every Year , viz, two of. 
each, although nat always viſible unto us. 
Eclipſes 


—aw 


Eclipſes axes occaſioned when the Sur and 
Moon are-art the fame time under the Ecliptick, or 
ect af the Head or Tail of the 


[An £ t £2 the Moon, is when the San and 
Moon "are Diametrically oppoſed one ro another, 
and that the Earth is berwixt them, which is the 


COSMOGRAPHY, o 


b, j, a,whereof þ,a,is known to be 1718 Leagues, 

Moreover the Angle a, becomes known from 
the Arch .in e, which muſt of neceſſity be 50 
Degrees, from this Hypothefis, that the Eleyation 
of the place m, was 4o Degrees. Theſe things 
thus laid down, it may be thence inferr'd ; If the 
Paralletick Angle i, or rather the Sipn of the 
Angle i, being 10 Degrees , gives. the Side &, a, 
1718 Leagues : How :many will the Sign of rhe 


cauſe thereof, keeping from her the Light that 10 Arg/e a, give tor the Side b, j, which is the di- 


ſhe borrows of the Swe. And thele Eclipſes of 
the Moor do' alws  » hm am rot} Grd 
Full : And: the Eddipſes the Sw, only when 
the Moon is in Conjundtion - with him , that is, 
being interpoſed berwixt him and the Earth; but 
the Swe being Jo much bigger there can't be a 
total Eclipſe, as there may be of the Moon, which 
15 %&(s than the Earth. | 


To find the Diſtances and Magnitudes of the 20 pendicularly- drawn from the” * 


'STARS, and their ſwift” Metiens proper for 
news, > + By 10 7 | 


| E will inſtance in the Moon, whoſe diſtance 
may "be thus found : Firſt, Find the 

Moons Elevation above the Horizon by the help 
of an A/tronomical Quadrant ; as ſuppole 3o De- 
© -© grees; then according to- this F7- 


ſtance of the Szperficies of the Earth? 

Much after the ſame Method, by rhe DoQrine 
of \ 7rigonometria ſome  find= + Sg 
the Suzs Altitude as in this 
Figure; Suppoſe the. San ro 
be in the Z75rizo* , and rhe 
Moen 1n 7, c,0, », to be diſtant 
from it 87 Degrees ; then ſup- 
poſe the Live n,o, to be per- 


San to the Moor, conſtituting right Angles in the 
Lunar Body it {et 

Hence it the 4»7/e at the Center of the World' 
under the Arch, 4 a, be granted to be 87 Degrees, 
it will follow that rhe Angle a, in the Swr will be 
only 3 Degrees ;' whence it may be thusconclud- 
ed; 'As the Ang/e of the 3 Deprets, at the ſide of 
the Lunar diltancetrom the Center af the. World, 
which by the former Prob/emis taken for known ; 


60 Degrees : Then to go'on to 30 ſo is the Angle a,0,6, to the fide #&; which is the 


4 gore conclude the Arch e, d, will 
{ find the quantity of the 7riang/e 


from the quantity of the Arch 
d,e, judge the Angle c, to be 60 


- Degrees; al(o the quabety of the Arch h, f, and, 
- / conſequently of its oppo 


ite Angle being known, 
conclude the quantity of the internal Ang/e e, 
a, c; which for Example, if it be found to be 
100 Degrees , there will remain 20 Degrees for 
the Angle e. Upon this foundation ſuppole c, a, 


Suns diſtance, from the Center of the Workd. 
Whence if we Subtratt, the Semidiameter of the 
Earth, the Suns diſtance from the Earths Super- 
fictes will be thence: known. '> ba | 

- Secondly, From the common Obſeryation, and 
Computation of A/tronemers; The Moons Apogean, 
(that is in its fartheſt diſtance, } is diſtant from 
the Center of the Farth, or which is the ſame 


thing, 104798 Leagues, which number ariſerh 


the Diameter of the Earth to be 1718 Leagues, 40 from the Multiplication of 1718,” the number of 


then from the Precepts of Trizonometria pro 
thus: It the 'Sign of the Angle e, being 20 De- 
grees, gives 1718 Leagues for the Side a, c, op- 

ite to it ; how many will the Sign of the 
Angle c, give for the Side a, e, which is the di- 
ſtance of the Moon from the Superficies of the 
Earth, to which the Semidiameter of the Earth 
is to be added to pain the diſtance from rhe 
Center of the World ? 


Leagues in the Farths Semidiameter by 61. 
lhe Moons Perigean, (rhar is 'its leaſt diſt- 
ance irom the Farth,) is 89336 Leagues. 

The Suns P erigean, bs iS its leaſt diſt- 
ance from the Earth,) is 1101 Semidiameters, or 
1891518 Leagues. | 
- Buraccotding to the opinion of Clavixs, the 
Swn is diſtant from the Earth, 2089088 Leagues. 

The Stars of the Firmament are- diſtant from 


Bart this is the more common Method of 50 the ſaid Centers of the Earth, 14000 Semidia- 


finding the diſtance of any Planet, which by the 

/ 4 help of the ParaHaxis is per- 
_ formed as followeth , accord- 
_ ing to this Figure. Ler the 


Ft 


{ [REA + 
REY Globe of the Earth, - whole 
-— Semidiameter is b,a; then ſup- 

| poſing /, to be the Planet , 


ler m, the true place of the 


leſſer Czrcle h, g, be for the” 


meters, Or 20452000 Leagues. 

Here we follow the common Obſervations of 
Bourdinus, and Clavius, although ſome there be 
that differ, as Lanſpergins, &c. ) 

Thirdly,As to the Magnitude of theſe Feaven- 
ly Bodies, and the Heavens in which they are; ir 
may be determined divers _ ways. In the firſt 
place ſeveral Arguments may be drawn to prove 
the Magnitude of the Sun and Movn from the 


fad Planet in the Firmament I, m, e, be Elevated 60 Shadow of the Earth, For ſuppoſe the Suns Sha- 


above the Forizon 49 Degrees; bur. let /, the 
Suns apparent place, be Elevated only 30 De- 
grees. Then the had 1 oy will be only 10 De- 
grees,” and conſequently the Ange oppoſite to 
the Arch /,»», will be-xo Degrees. Therefore ſo 
much likewiſe .muſt the A4»g/e be, which is op- 
poſite ro it*at; the Yertex within the 7riang/c 


dow caſt from the Earth to be finite,and the Beams 


at lenghth to meer, as in this Figure, 
otherwiſe if the ſaid Shadow ſhould 
be caſt in /»fnitum, it would nor e 
only involve the Moon when ir ſuff- 
b 
e other Planets, and eyen the very 
Stars 


ers an 7 - e, but alſo age? gd 
piter, and t 


ASTRNOMY 


&ars of the: Firmament; the contrary whereof 
is found by experience. Alto certain it is that 
this Shadow of the Earth, becomes Conical, as 
appears by the oor, when ſhe is in the Wain, 
for then the Confine of the Shadow, is always 
Circular, which -proceeds from'no other cauſe, 
than from the round form of the ſaid Shadow. 
Moreover this / is certain, that the Moon ſuffers 
not an Eclipſe, except ſo far as it falls out up- 


£ 


contains the Magnitude of the T; errefltial Globe 
above 166 times , when at the ſame time the 
_ is 42 times leſs than the Globe of the 
Earth. 


In like manner by Geometrical Proportion, it is 


| found by Afrghomers” that the. Magnitudes of 


other Stars ; affirming, that thoſe Stars of rhe 


Firmament , which are ſaid, to-be ; of the firſt 
Magnitude, are 107.times bigger than the Globe 


on the Shadow of the Earth :* whereupon that: x0 of the Earth ; and\that thoſe whichare ſaid to be 


Eclipſe of the Moon, is longeſt where ſhe is le(s 
diſtant from the Earth, becauſe: that part of the 
Cone is always biggeſt which comes neareſt ro rhe 
Baſis. Thele things thus ſuppoſed ; Iris firſt to 
be inferrd that the Sun is bigger 
than the Globe of the Earth, becaule 
as oft as the Shadow of . the Opac 
| Body is Conical, : and the extream 
Rays at length meer, then always 


CuaE 
ONG. 


Cn 


the Luczd part is bigger than the 20 


Opac Body , as appears by the Figares at the 
Letter c. 

| Likewiſe it is tobe inferr'd, that the. Fon is 
leſſer not only than the Su»,but allo than the Globe 
of the Earth, foralmuch as it is ſomerimes all hid 
within the Shadow of the Earth, which Shadow 
_ nevertheleſs, when as it proceeds from the Earth 
in faſhion of a Top, or Cone, it always ſo much 
the more Decreaſes, ' by how much rhe farther it 


of the ſixth Magnitude exceed the ſaid G/obe of 
of the Earth-18 times, or thereabonts. 

Note, that the Duplicate diſtance of any Star 
from the Center of the Earth, makes the whole 
Diameter of the Heaven, or of thar Circle which 
the Star runs through in its -Diurnal motion. 
Thus the Diameter thereof being known , the 
Circumterence is eaſily found by the Rule of 
Three.” So that, 

Fourthly, The Czrcle of the Moons Perizzan 
is 561540 Leagues, of the Moons Apogean 
658730 Leagues. | 

The Compaſs of the Suns Perigzanis 1188954t 
Leagues, of the Suns Apogean 13131410 
Leagues, | 

The Compaſs of the Firmament , as to its 
greater Circles; for Example, the Aquator is 
151484000 Leagues, from which Number (ac- 
cording to the Precepts of Geometry ) may be 


is caſt trom the Earth ir ſelf, as is maniteſt by the 3 collefted the Concave Superficies of the Firma- 


aforeſaid Figures. 
Moreoyer the determined Magnitude of thoſe 
Bodies might be alligned from- the Principles of 


Geometry,atter this 

4 > manner, according 
$—- (|) to this Figare. It 
{C . 

from a known di- 

{tance by a proper 


Inſtrumext, the Diameter of the Star b,c, be taken 


from the Eye a, from thence will be produced 5 


the Tſoſceles Triangle a, b, c, whole Ang/e a, being 
known, conſequently the quantity of thole 4#- 
g/es will be known, which are at the Baſe 5,*c. 
Whence the 4/tronomers make this Concluſion ; 
As the Sign of the Ang/e b, is to the Side , or 
known diſtance ac, ſo is the A4vg/e a; to the op: 
polite Side b,c. 

There is another very common auc fate way 
of inquiring into rhe Magnitude of Stars, tor 
that of the Sun is particular , ſince A/tronomers 
\ have by certain reaſon and experience found, ' 
that the Diameter of the Suns Body poſleſſeth 
the dimidiated , or half Degree of that Circle 
which it runs through in its Diurnal motion : 
And when by the Sns diſtance from the Center 
of the World , the circumference of the Circle 
iS found, it will be eafie by Arithmetical Diviſion 
to find the quantity of ' the dimidiated Degree. 
And from thence they affirm, rhat the Sms Dza- 


meter contains five Diameters and an halt of g, 


the Earth; whence alſo according to the Precepts 
of Cyclometry;, they eaſily judge of its othet 
Maznitudes. 

Thus, whereas the Suns Diameter is to the 
Diameter of the Earth, as 5% to 1 ; and whereas 
the Spheres are in a ' Triplicate proportion of 
their D;ameters ; it follows, thax the Swrs Body 


ment, or Capacity of the whole World ; and this 
pacity howeyer thus ſtupendiouſly great , if 


$ up with little Sands, the number thereof 


will yet not conſiſt of above 50 Figures', as 
according to Archimedes may be eaſily made out 
by the triple Rule of Proportion, which is the 


proper Subject of Geometry. 
Hilsſophers are of Opinion , that the Stars 
are of the ſame Subſtance with the Zea- 
vens, in which they are , yet differ as to their 
thickneſs of Body , being thereby capable to 
receive. and retain their borrowed Light of the 
Sun, and by that means become viſible unto us 
in the Nights, when the Light of the Su» is de- 
parted from our Horizon. 

Theſe fixed Stars have no other Motion than £. 
the Heaven in which they are placed ; yer 
ſometimes ſeem nearer the /ſeridian than at 
other times, and the reaſon is, becauſe of the 
ſeveral Motions of the Firmament, in which 
they are placed. But the Planets change their | 
place ; yet not by their own Motions, but only 
through the Motion of the Zaver, in which 
they are fixed. 


The Subſtance and Motion of the Stars. 


Of the Celeſtial Motions , and their various Af- 
fections, 


E come to treat of the various Afpects 

of the Stajs , and of their ſwiftneſS in 
Motion, and of their riſing and ſetting. 

Theſe 4ſpefs are certain Habirudes, or Diſpo- 


, ſitions of the Planets under the Zodtack , from 


whence certain particular Effects in nature ate 
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produc'd ; the principal of theſe 4/pects are 
five., which this Figare repreſents. 


The firſt is the Synodos, or Conjunition ; that 
is, when rwo Planets are both under ſome De- 
gree of the. Zodzack. 

The ſecond is the Fexagen, Sextile, or Sex- 
angular Aſpef ; that is to hy, when two Plaxets 
are diſtant from each other a ſixth part of the 


Zodiack, or two Dodecatemories. 


The third is a 7etragon , Quadrat , or (ua- 
dranzulir Aſpe, that is , when they are diſtant 
from cach other three Dodecatemories. 

The fourth is a 7rizon, or 7riangular Aſpedt, 
when they are diftant four Dodecatemortes. 

The fitth and laſt is Oppoſitzon,or a Diametrical 
Aſpect; thar is, when they are diſtant trom one 
another ſix Dodecatemories, being the Interval of 
ſix Signs. | 


{ſpends 87 Days in paſſing through the Northern 
Signs, and then becomes Apogean; whereas in 
the Southern: he is Perigean , in which he ſtays 
not above 178 Days. : 

"Thirdly, That the Sn thus aſcending and de- 
{cending; from one: So{/tice ro another, deſcribes 
about-182 Parallels, according to the number of 
Days in which he: runs that Courſe. And- al- 
though theſe Para/els: are not altogether Circles, 


10 bur Spheres, yet: becaufe there is no ſenſible 


error in-them, they are wont nevertheleſs to be 
called Circles, and amongſt them the 7ropicks 
and /Zgqzator are numbred. 

Fourthly,, That the: Suns Apogaum is found to: 
be about the 7th Degree of Cancer , whence it 
advances by little and little towards the follow- 
ing Signs, and that after this manner it runs 
through the whole Zodiack in the ſpace of about 
2:1000 Years. And this is colleted from thence, 


20 that inthe time of Fipparchus it was about the 


5th Degree . of Gemini. Obſerving therefore the 
proportion of time in which it hath adyanc'd fo 
many Degrees, it is. caſfie to conclude how much 
it proceeds further almoſt every Year. 

Fifthly, That the Moon finiſhes her Courſe 
through the Zodiack in 27 Days, 7 Hours, and 
43 Minutes; fo that vulgarly the Courle of the 
Moon each Day is computed to be 13 Degrees, 
and ſome odd Minutes ; in which Courſe there 


Norte, that a Payer is {aid to be Exalted when 39 are to be obſerved in the Moon ( both Increaſing 


it is in that S/gy with which it exerciſeth its 
greateſt vertuc ; to which Exaltation of a P/a- 


et, is oppoſed its debility, that is, when it is in 


L 


thar $;z» with which it exerciſeth its leaſt 
VErtue. 

Now as to the ſwiftnefs of the Cwoleſtial Moti- 
ons; The ſlower Motion is that by which the 
Stars are moved from Wett ro Eaſt, contrary 
to the rapid Motion of the Primum Mobile , as 


and Decreaſing) ſeveral Phaſes. On the firſt Day, 
which is her Congreſs, or Conjuntion with the Sur, 
ſhe is void of Light, and is therefore called 
Luna filens, and is then in her Apoggeum. On 
the fourth Day , having a Sextile Aſpedt in a 
middle Lonz#tude , ſhe becomes Corniculate , or 
Horned. On the 7th Day , being in her Peri- 


' £eum, or Quadrat Aſpef , ſhe is called Dividua, 


or Half-Moon. On the 11th Day ſhe is in her 


the Ancicnts term it. And thus the Stars of 4o Trine Aſpef, and repeats her middle Longitude, 


the Firmameant arc moved according to the order 
of the $S:i2ns under the Zediack of the Primum 
M:&ile, that they do not finiſh their Period rill 
after rhe expiration of about 28800 Years, which 
courſe of time is by ſome called the Platonick 
Tear. 

Now as to the Plants, or Wandring Stars : 
The $4» runs through the Zodiack in 365 Days, 


'5 Heurs , and 48 Minutes. Whence we may 


" Firſt, That the Sus daily 
1 adyances under the Ecliptick 
about one Degree ; and* thar 
hereupon he marks out new 
Points jn the Z7orizon, both 
rifing and ſetting ; and that he 


thus moyes gradually from one 


Tropick to the other by Spiral 
Lines, and by Circles which 


they call Para/els, ſuch as are 69 


deſcribed in theſe Figures. And 
of theſe Parallels, ſome are 
Northern, and ſome Southern, 
which taking their beginning 
from the /£quator, begin alſo to 
be numbred from thence. 
Secondly, That the Sar 


being on either ſide Gibbous. On the 15th Day 
ſhe becomes again 4pogean , and is in her Dia- 
metrical Aſpef, which is commonly termed Op- 
Poſition; and this makes the Plenilunium , or Full 
Moon : From which Fu/ Moon, going back ſhe 
repeats the ſame 4/pedts in a Retrograde order, 
turning her Horns towards the Weſt, and ap-- 
pearing in the Morning ; whereas on the contrary 
Increaſing, ſhe was viſible in the Evening , and 


50 turn'd her Horzs Eaftwards; for the Illuminated 


part of the Moon is always towards the Swn, 
as 1S to be ſeenby this Figure. 


, ['ON8, 


\D4T 
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The Swiftaeſs of the Diurnal Motion is more 
or leſs, according to the Magnitude of the Cir- 
cle made by this or that Stars Motion ; and the 
computation of rhis Velocity is made by divi- 
ding the number of Leagues contained in the 
fid Circuit by 24; for the Quotient will ſhew 
how many Leagzes are hourly finiſh'd: - for 
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Example, According. to. the: above:mentioned: 
computation of the intire+ Circuits, the Moos: 
in her Perizeam. hourly finiſhes about: 2 3230- 
Leagaes, in her. Apog@an. about 27447. = 
So the Sunit his leaſt diſtance trom-the- Earth 
diſpatches abouv 494564 ; in his 4pogeum; or 
oxearett; diſtance, abour 547 14% in-an Hour. 
_ Solikewile: the: Stars of the Firmament', \ to-' 
wards the /Zquator, compals in.one- Hour about- 


6299333. Leagyes., and. in one Minute above 10 Out; by certain pro 


104988 ; that is, genorally: about ſuch- and ſuch 
Numbers., omitting- thoſe. Fradtipns allowed to 
belong' to all, or moſt of them. 

' It is, tro be underſtood, that all: Aſtronomers: do 


not conſent in theſe Meaſures , pattly becauſe: 


the, Meafure of a_ League is different. in ſeveral 

of the World, and'fome Meaſure by Miles, 
which: alſo. difler ; ro which may be added' the 
Errors. poſſible to be made through] Ignorance, 


however the Principles upon which Skilfub 4- 20 


ftronomers build” their Operations , agree in the 
main. 

Seventhly, 'The beginning and end of Celeſtial 
Motion above the Horizon., is- called Riſing: and 
Setting ; for the Su» (when it aſcends above the 
EHhrizon) is {aid to. riſe to all thart live in the He- 
miſphere above ; on the contrary, when it ſinks 
beneath the FZerizon- it is ſaid'to be-{er. 

Now Ortive, and Occaſive Latitude, is the 


Of the, Principal Stars, aud into how many Conſtel- 
lations they are divided.” 


Stropomers do take notice of. 1377 Stars, þ 
of: which ſaid: number (according to 7ycho 


and other Ancient Aſtronomers). 1241 appear in - 
our. :/{orizon , and 136 abour the South Pole. 


The. knowledpe of. which faid Stars were found" 
Inſtruments made for the 
taking their: Latitude and Longitude. 

Theſe. Stars were” afterwards: reduced into 
Conſtellations by the Egyptians, alloting ſuch a 
number of- S:ars together as beſt repreſented the 
Fhing, or ' {mage they appropriated to ir. Of 
theſe Conſte&ations there are 62, of which 12 are” 
the Signs of the Zodiack , 27 more in the South 
Hemiſphere; and 2.3 in the North. 

The Names of the. Conſtellations are as fol- 
loweth, as they are: taken notice of by Sir Jonas 
Moore, deceaſed ; and fitſt with thoſe in the Zo- 
diack, whichare 12, viz. | 

ARTES, which contains- x9 Stars, of which 
the moſt noted: is that in his Zar, being of the 
third Magnitude. | 

TAOVRVUS, which contains 43 Stars, one of 
which is.in the Eye, being of the firſt Magnitude, 
andcalled A4!Jebaran; another in the tip of his - 
Horn, being of the ſecond Magnitude; and this 


diſtance of that Horizontal Point in which on 30 Scat Conſtellation hath two ſmaller belonging to 


any Day fought, rhe Sun Riſes or Sers from the 
Aquinottial Point, in which the Zorizon is cut by 
the Aquator. 

The Riſing or Setting of any of the Signs of 
the Zodzack, is properly called by 4/tronomers, 
Aſcent, or Deſcent. The Aſcent, or Aſcenſion of 
any S/zy, is ſome part of the Agquenedtial Circle, 
or Aquator , reckoned from the beginning of 
Aries, which aſcends above the Horizon, together 


ir, the firſt the Plejades, or Seven Stars , being in- 
his Neck; and: the ſecond called Zyades, being 
Five Stars near his Eye. 


GEMTNYI, which contains 34 Stars, of 


which three are of the ſecond Magnitude , one 
inthe Zead', called Caſtor, another in the Neck, 


called Pollux, and the third in the Foot, 


CANCER contains 32 Stars , two being of 
the third Magnitude, the reſt of the fourth, fifth, 


with a certain Arch of the Zodiack , or Eclip- 40 and ſixth. 


tick, which (in reſpect of the parts of the Zv- 
diack) is either Right Aſcenſion , that is, when 
more Degrees ariſe from the Aguator than from 
the Feliptick ; or Oblique, that is, when fewer 
Degrees ariſe from the Aquator than from the 
Ecliptick; and fo proportionably of the Right, 
and Oblique Deſcenſicn. 

Beſides this 4/ſtronemical Rifing and Setting 
of the Sun, and other Stars here treated of, there 
33 another ſort, which being much uſed by the 
Poets is therefore called the Poetical Rifing and 
Settirg, and this is threefold ; v4z. Firſt, Comical; 
tnatis, when any Sign of the Zodiack rilerhywith 
the Sun. Secondly , Chronzcal ; that is, when a 
Star riſerh at the time of the Suns ſerting , when 
as Coſmical and. Chronical Setting are quite con- 
trary. Thirdly, Heliacal, Riſing or Serting; for 
a Star riſeth Heliacally when it becomes eonl{pi- 
cuous at the Suns ſetting, which could nor before, 


50 


LEO, containing 43 Stars, two of which 


are of rhe firſt Magnitude , viz. Raglus, or the 
Lions Heart, and Cauda-Leonis in the Tail; alſo 
rwo of the ſecond Magnitude , viz. one on the 
top of his Loins, and another in the middle of 
the three in his Neck. | 

V TRG O, which contains 45 Stars, one of 
which is of the firſt Magnitude-1n her Left hand, 
called Spica Virgins. 

LI B RA, which contains 14 Stars, of which 
two are of the ſecond Magnitude, the one in the 
end of the Handle , called Layux Septentrionals, 
and the other in the Southern Scale, called Layx 
Meridijonalis. | 

SCORP 10 contains 35 Stars, one of which 
is of the firſt Magnitude, bes in the Body, and 
called Cor Scorpions. | | 

SAGITTARTIVS contains 3o Stars, two of 
which are of the ſecond Magnitude, the one in 


by reaſon of the brightneſs of the Sunms Beams; 60 the Xnee, and the other in the Zee! of the right 


and ſets Heliacally, when being viſible before, it 
becomes obſcure by the Beams of the Rifing 


Sug. 


CAPRICORNTS contains 28 Stars, but 
none of the firſt or ſecond Magnitude. | 
AQDVARITYVS contains 42: Stars, but none 
likewiſe of any conſiderable Magnitude. And; 
PISCES, comains 36 Stars , but none 
of the firſt or ſecond Magnitude. m 
he 
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ſecond Magnitude 'up and down in it. led A/genib; and the other in Meduſa's Head, 


_ right Foot. Dragon, contains 62 Stars, of which 9 are of the 
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the. 4 that make up the Wain, that in his Shoulder 

The Conſtellations on the South fide of the Zo- is called Dubbe, and the Thill-Horſe, Alioth , be: 
diack, are ; tween which and the Pole-Star lieth the Pole. 
The LESSER BEAR, or Urſa Minor, 

RION, A ſignal Conſtellation of 56 Stars, contains 10 Stars,of which two are of the ſecond 

one of which is of the firſt Magnitude in Magnitude, three of rhe fourth, one of the fifth, 

his left Shoulder , and another in his right Foo? andrhree of rhe ſixth. This Conſtellation is next 
alſo of the ſaid Magnitude , called Rigel ; alſo the Pole, and therefore called the Pole-Star ; as 
four of the ſecond Magnitude ,- of which one in _ allo the Sea-Star , as being of great ute ro Ma- 
his Shoulder, and three in his Gzrdle, called the © riners. In this Conſtellation , as alfo in that of 
Tard-wand; there are alſo two others in his the Great Bear there is a Wain, called Charles's 
Shoulders, two in his Feet, three in his Tard-wand, Wain, each compoſed of 7 Stars, 4 of which are 
and three in the Sword. for the Way, and 3 for the Horſes, the brighteſt 

CETYVS, or the Whale, contain 29 Stars, in the Wainbeing called by Sea-men, the brighteſt 
two of which arc of the ſecond Magnitude , the of the Guards. 
one near his Mouth , and the other near his DRACO, or the Dragon, contains 35 Stars, 
T all. | 8 ” lying betwixt the two Bears, and noted for thar 

ERIDANYVS, or the' River, contains 44 it hath Stars in every one of the 12 Sgxs, as 
Stars, one of which is of the firſt Magnitude, alſo by reaſon the Pole of the Ecliptick lieth in 
called Exar; the reſt are all ſmall. 20 the midſt of this Conſtellation: 

CANIS MAFO R, or the Great Dog , con- ANDROMEDA, or the Chained Woman, 
cains 19 Stars, one of which is of the firſt Mag- freed and married to Perſeug, contains 27 Stars, 
nitude, being in his Mouth , and called Sirzus ; of which three are of the ſecond Magnitude, 
alſo one of the ſecond Magnitude near his left one in her Head, another in her Leg, and the 
Knee; the reſt are {mall ones. third in her Girdle. 

CANIS MINOR, or the Little Dog, hath CASSTOPEA, the Mother of Andromeda 
10 Stars, one of which is in his Be/y, called - ſifting in her Chair, contains 28 Stars, the prin- 
Procyon, and of the firſt Magnitude ; the reſt are - cipal of which is in her Breaſt, being a bright 
{mall. | : S:ar of the third Magnitude, and called Sche- 

LEPTS, or-the Hare, contains 13 ſmall 3® der. ; 
Stars. PERSEUS, the Sonof Danae, who cleared 
ARGO NAPIS, orthe Ship, hath 51 Stars, Andromeda, and brought away Meduſa's Head. 
one of which being in the Rudder,called Canopus, Itcontains 42 Stars, of which two are of the 
is of the firſt Magnitude; alſo ſeyen Stars of the ſecond Magnitude, the one in his left Side, cal- 


CRATER, the Goblet, a ſmall Conſte//ation called Alzol. 
of 11 Stars. | | _ CEPHDS, an Ethiopian King , contains 2r 
CENTAURVS contains 41 Stars, two of Stars, but none of any conſiderable Magni- 
which are of the firſt Magnitude, the one in his tude. 
left 7high, and the other in the extremity of his 42 HERCULES with his Club, watching the 


HTD RA, or the Serpent, contains 29 Stars, third Magnitude , amongſt which thar in his 
one of which of the firſt Magnitude, called 4/- Head, called Ras Algethi is of chieteſt note. 


phard, being in the third Wreath, and ſometimes AURTGA, the Carter, contains 40 Stars, of 

called Cor Hydrg. which one is in his Back of the firſt Magnitude, 
CORYUS, a ſmall Conſtellation of 8 little called the Goat Star, Fircus, and Capella. 

Stars. BOOTES, the Keeper of the Bear, contains 


LUPUS, a Conſtellation of 20 ſmall Stars. 32 Stars, of which ones of the firſt Magnitude 
The AL74R, or a Conſtellation of 6 ſmall —_— his Legs, called Arturus, being a noted 
_ 50 dfar. 
The SOUTHERN FISH, a Conſtellation SERPENTARTIYVS, that holds the Ser- 
of 12Stars,of which one is of the firſt Magnixude ; pent, contains 30 Stars, of which one is in his 
the reſt all ſmall. - Head, of the ſecond Magnitude. 
The SOUTHERN CROW N, a Conſtella- PEGAST S, or the Winged Horſe, contains 
ticn of 13 {mall Stars. 23 v/ars, of which four are of the ſecond Mag- 
There are alſo 12 Conſte//ations more towards mnutude, and that in the Tip of the Wing is called 
the South Pole, as Piſcis volans, the Peacock, In- Markab; theſe four Stars make a Square. 
dus, Hydras, Triangulum, Chamelion, Toucan, Apis, The NORTHERN CROWN, or Art 
Apis Indica, Gros, Doradu, and Phenix. adue's Crown, contains 21 Stars, of which one is 
| 60 of the ſecond Magnitude, called the bright Star . 
The Conſtellations on the North fide of the Zodi- in the Crown. 
&t; we - ' - The SERPENT contains 35 Stars, of 
Fo which one is in his Neck, being of the ſecond 

HE GREAT BEAR, or ©rſa Mior, Magnitude. 
contains 35 Stars, of which 7 are of the ' The HARP, or Yultur Cadens, contains 15 

ſecond Magnitude , 3 of the third, x2 of the Stars, of which one is of the firſt Magnitude, 
fourth, $ of the fifth, and 5 of the ſixth Of called Lucida-Lyra, or the bright Star in the 
- MHarp. S A- 
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$4G1TTA, or the Dart., . contains: 8 Stars, 


' noneof any conſiderable bignels. 


The SWAN contains 40 Stars , . of which 
one is of the. ſecond Magnitude near the 7a. 

The LESSER HORSE contains 4 Stars 
of the ſecond Magnitude. . . 

The EAGLE, or Flyzng. Vulture , contains 
27 Stars, of which one 1s of the ſecond Magni- 
tude in its Neck, called Aquila, or YVultur volans. 
The TRIANGLE contains 6 ſmall Stars. 

The DO L P H IN contains 10 {mall Stars. 

BERENICE'S HATR contains 13 ſmall 
Stars. 

COR CARO LIT, a ſmall Conſtellation of three 
Stars, newly diſcovered by Sir Charles Scarbo- 
rough, and fo called in memory of King Charles 
the Firſt. | | 

Beſides theſe Conſtellations aforcaid , there is 
the Milky-way fit to be takennotice of , deſcribed 
on the Globe; appearing to the Eye like a {mall 
Cloud, or White-way ; butif viewed with a good 
long Teleſcope, are found to be an infinite num- 
ber of ſmall Stars cloſe ſet together. 


The Magnitude of -the STAR S, with their Pro- 
portions to the Earth. 


e Magnitude of the Stars appears by 
comparing the one with the other ; for 
thoſe of the firſt Maguitude are molt conſiderable, 
and give a "greater Light than thoſe of rhe ſe- 
cond, and thoſe of the ſecond more than thoſe of 
the third, and fo on. | 
The Magnitude of the Stars compared to 
that of the Earth bears this proportion; Thoſe 
df the firſt Magnitude are 107 times greater than 
the Earth, choſt. of the ſecond g9o, thoſe of the 
third 72, thoſe of the fourth 54, thoſe of the 


fifth 36, and thoſe of the ſixth 18 times bigger 
than the Earth. 


To find the Latitude.of the fixed Stars. 


He Latitade of the Stars, is the diſtance of 

any Star from the Ecliptick,ſo that thoſeStars 
that are diſtant from ir Northernly have North 
Latitude ; and thoſe that are Southernly., or be- 
twixt the South Pole and the Ecliptick, have South 
Latitude, according to this Figure. 


.. A B, is the Ecliptich. wy, 

C D, the Poles of the Ecliptick, 
E F, the Poles of the World. -, _ 
CAD, CGD;CHD, CID, CKD, and 
CL D, are the ſix Circles of Pofition, | that divide 
the Firmament into 12, equal parts; by which it 
is known under what Sig any Star is ſituated g 
tor the Circles of Poſition paſs through the be- 
ginning of every Sign, according to, the Figure. . 
Io The Latitnde of a Star is reckoned from the 
Fox gy towards either of the Poles , ſo as the 
Arch MN, is the Latitude of the; Star at M. 
The Longitude of a Star is to be reckoned in the 
Ecliptick, from the firſt point of Aries: to the 
Star, according to the Succeffion .of the Signs, 

viz. from Aries to Taurus, and {o forwards. 


o 
- 


The Longitude of the Stars. 


th He Longitude of the Stars, is the diſtance 
of any Star from the Yernal Equinox , or 
firit Point or beginning of Aries,and ſo forwards : 
Or to define it otherwiſe, It is an Arch of the 
Ecliptick, comprehended between the firſt Point 
of Aries and the Circle that paſſes through the 
Body of the Stars and Peles of the Zodiack, as 
appears by the aforegoing Figure. 


The Declination of the Stars. 

@ | 

4 'His is the ſame as the Declination of the 

Sun, viz. the diſtance of any Star from the 

Aquinoflial, as well Southwards or- North- 
wards. * 

The Stars change in_Declination as well as in 


Longitude , ſo that rhe neweſt Tables ſhould be 
mage ule of. - 24 


The Right Aſcenſion of the Sun and Stars, alſo the 


40 Oblique Aſcenſion, and Aſcentional differerence. . 


He Right Aſcenſion, is the Point, or Degree 

and Minute of the AZquinetial, which comes 

with the Sun or Star to the Forizen, and that 

riſeth or goeth down withir in a right Sphere. 

The Oblique Aſcenfon,” is the Point 'or Degree 

of the Zquinodtial, that riſeth 'or goeth down 

with the Center of rhe Sw», or Star in an 0b/;que 
Sphere. 

50 The Aſcential Difference, is the difference be- 
twixt the Right and Oblique Aſcen/ron ; that is to 
ſay, the number of Degrees contained. betwixt 
the Point of the AZquinottial, that riſeth with the 
Center of the Sun or Star-; and that Point of the 
Zquinotial that comes to the Meridian, with 
the Center of the Sun, or ſame Star. | 


To find the Suns place in the Zodiack. 


60 e true place of rhe Sun, or any other Pla- 
| net, is that Sign, or Degree of the S/zn, to 
which it anſwers in adire&t Line, which is drawn 
directly from the Center of the World through 
the Center of the ſaid Playet to the Zodiack, or 
Elite. -. S | | 
Now to find out the true place of any Planet ; 

As for Example, of the _— firſt, the Motion of 
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Declinat tion is 


def ſcribing rd 


uſeth to be 
Si obtains itt the Zodliack , 
alſo m Ntvjgation, 


A Tile of the San's Declination. 


as 


San. 
- Beſides this , there is another more common 20 
way for rhe reddy finding the Sims place: Firſt, 
zemember what are the S7pyns | to every 
Month, u|though the San enters not into the faid 
Si7zns till towards the latter end of the ſaid 
Mouths ; for except Piſces (which he enters on 
the 197% of February) heenters into. none of the 
reſt until after the zoth Day. | 
Theſe things thus premiſed , the Problem is 
thus reſolved : Number the Degrees of the Eclip- 


tick according to the Day given from rhe time of zo 


the Sizrs Ingrels into fuch a Sz», and you will 
come {© near the matter that there will be hardly 
one Days difference. 
To find the San's Declimation for any Day given. 
Eek the Suv's place in the Zodzack according 
to the preceding Problem; then apply that 

Parr, or Degree of the Ecliptick to the Meridian, 
and reckon the 'Degrees of that Arch, which ex- 40 
rends from the guator to the part of the Sw 
aligned, and the Problem is refolved. 

There is alſo another more common way of 
finding the Sxn's Declmation, which is as follows : 
The Alritude of the Agquator being known when 
the Meridian Hour arrives, make uſe of the 4- 
fronomital Quadrant , direQting its Dioptra to- 
wards the Say ; If it points at an equal Degree 
with the Zquators Declinatzon, 'tis to be conclu- 
ded that it declines not from the Agnator. If 50 
i makes more Dezrees, as in the Summer, or 
fewer, as in the Winter , that difference 'is the 
very Degree of the Sun's Decliation. For Ex- 
ample, Gn the 22th of June (in any City where 
the AZquator is Elevated 42 Degrees) I find in 
the Inſtrument the Sar's Meridian Elevation to be 
65 5 Degrees ; hence it is to be concluded , that 
the Sun then declines 2 3 » Degrees, which is the 
difference berween 65 3 Degrees, and 42, and fo 
proportionally of the reft. Bur 'for the more 60 
ready finding out the Sun's Dectination in any 
Degree 6f 'any Sign wharſveyer , theſe following 
Tables re Ural In the firſt Column whereof 
the Degrees of the Sizns are only ſet down; in the 
reſt oyer againſt it are mark'd the Degrees and 
Minutes of "the Sun's Declination for = Degree 
of the Signs. 
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. 35 Sif] 2112. 09, will Es Depart on, aboye the 
her Table of the Sun's :Dec/muation. #Horzzon ; this will be the Magzitude of that 
_— _—_— not -0 Arch which extends from the place of the Star 
Signs« of the In Cancer, : | - to the Horizon. > ; —_ 
Degrees. Capricorn. | Aquarias.\ Fiſces. ILY fe | 3.4 
__ Dep. "Min|Deg.” I Mini To ſet forth the Face of Heaven, ' and whit Stars 
are atave'the Horizon, and what part of Hea- 
Io Ake uſe of the Afttolaþe, and apply'the 
. Degree of the Ecliptick in which the Sun 
is upon the Alzwwcantarath, or Circle of Elevation 
agreeing to the A/titude , which anſwers to the 
rvet ;\ then ic will appear what Con/teſa- 
Note, 'That the Degree, or Sign, and: part of 
.. the Zodzack which is Arn-fond wk Erie 
is callod by Calulaters of Nativities, The f+ 
cendaut De ree,the 4ng/e of the Orient, 'and- the 
20 {Horoſcope : The part oppoſite to it tis called the 
is called the 4c at rhe Mid-Heaver. Lally, 
2"—_ _—_— toitas the _ ” the. 4 
the World 40ralogers call the four Arghes of 
To find the Altitude, or Blevation of the Aquator 
39 44 x i5to beſ\uppoſtd, that they only have 
"A the Zquator Dire&t, or Right, who live 
underit,,and have the Potes of theWorld xrthe 
Hforizon. Butt inclines, and becomes Oblique 
to us infucha;proportion, 'as we xecede from it , 
fo that.if we were diftantfrom it ; for Example, 
40 —_ fo much of 'Ob/tquity , or [nclination 
it hath rowards the Aforizon; but fo many De- 
 - grees AS1t is diftaur in0tliquity.,, or Taclivation 
12) from theHorizen, fomuch it is {aid to be Ele- 
' 45] 7” yated above ir. F It; we. V7 
| Now whar, and how great this Elevation is at 
any fer rimegs'the* Queſtion preſentand ir may 
: be cemmodioaſly detertnin'd upon 5 
To find out the Altitude vr \Elevition of the Sun, very Hour of Neon the Inſtrument 
or any other Star every Hour. being Meritlian Line, you receive 
through the little-Sights the Rays of the Sur 
Se cither the 4/tronomical Quadrant, or the then in the Aquator; forthe Dioptra, according 
Aſtrolabe rightly diſpoſed. Dire&t the Di- © the Line of Direftion, will mark our the 
optra towards the Object, or receive through its 50 Degree of that Elevation, by numbring from the 
Pins the Radius; then you will ſce how many * fide of the Inſtrument. In brief, Ic is in effe&t 
Degrees the Dioptra cuts, by reckoning them bur the ſame thing, as the finding the Sun's Me- 
from the Horizontal fide. ridian Altitude in the time of the Equinox. 

Note, firſt, That the greateſt Elevation or Al- Moreover in the time of Sammer , or Winter 
titude of the Sun, or any Star is Meridian, Solfticethe way of this Invention is very tacil, and 
that is , when it comes to the Meridian, && obvious; tor the Suns Declination being known 
Mid-Circles of Heaven. 'Secondly , That the to be 23 Degrees and an half, it is but ſubtract 
Altitude of the ſaid Star is either greater or leſſer, ung them from the Degr ees of the Summer Solſtice 
according as it is in that part of the Meridiay, and the Queſtion is reſolved ; for Example, On 
which” is more or leſs diſtant from the Horizon. go the 22 of June, at the howr of Noon, the Sun be- 
-But for the —_— out this Meridian Altitude of ng in the 7ropick of Cancer, or in the firſt Degree, 
the Sun, or Stars, let the Meridian Line be rightly ot that Sign, gives in the Inſtrument 64 Degrees 
drawn in any Horizontal Plain , by the help and 30 Minutes of Elevation; from which 23 De- 
whereof the Meridian Conſtellation may exactly grees and 30 Minutes being ſubtraQted, there will 
be found. Then near that Meridian Line , the remain 4r Degrees, the Altitude of the Equator 
Back of the 4/trolabe, or: any other fir Inſtru- in the faid City. | 
ment of that kind being applied, the Albidad 7 
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To find the Diſtance of the Vertical Point from the 


Equator, «4 


e Aquators Elevation being found, the 

Complement thereof to go Degrees gives 

the ſought diſtance : For Example; If in the ſaid 

City , the Alitude of the Aquator be 40 3 De- 

rees , it will follow that the Yertical is diſtant 
om the /Aﬀquator 49 x Degrees. | 


To find the Poles Altitude. 


is is yery Eaſy to be done, from what hath 
been ſaid, for the Suns Meridian Altitude 
in either of the AZquinoxes being granted, you 
have conſequently- the diſtance of the Yertical 
Point frpm the Aquator, and the Meridian Lati- 
tude. And this diſtance, and Latitude is equal 


I0 


40, the Difference of theſe Altitudes is 20, and 
the half of rhar: nuthber. ro,- which added to 40 
makes 50, whence we infer that the Pole is then 
Elevated 50 Degrees. 


7 To find the Longitude. 


His is a troubleſome thing and cannot he 

very. exactly performed, the beſt way is 

by Lunar Eclipſes, for we' mult ſuppole the diſt- 
ance of Lovgitude; for Example, Between one 
Town and another to be the diſtance of their pro- 
per Meridians. The better therefore to underſtand 
what diſtance of Longitude Rome and Paris have 
one from another, there ought to be obſerved both 
at Rome, and Paris, by - able Aſtronomers; ſome 
certain part of any Lwrar Eclipſe ; as, perhaps 
the beginning, but rather the middle. Then the 
buſineſs is to know at what Hour this hapned ar 


(as hath been ſaid) to the Elevation of the Pole; 22 Rome, and at what Hour at Paris ; for ſince the 


or otherwiſe, is equal to the Arch of the Meri- 
dian plac'd between the Elevated Pole of the 
World, and the Horizon ; ſo that to have the 


| Altitude of the Pole, the Suns Meridian Altitude 


is to be ſought cither by adding or ſubtrafting 
the Degrees of Declination, if it beat the time of 
cither oft the /A#quinoxes. 

Bur this is to be nored, that this way the 4/t:- 


Ingreſs of the Moon within the ſhadow of the 
Earth appears at the ſame time throughout all the 
whole Hemiſphere , and yet the Hours. differ 
with the Meridians, then it being found ' the be- 
ginning of the Eclipſe was at 9 of the Clock, and 
at Paris at 10. It muſt thence be concluded 
that Paris is diſtant from Rome the Longztude of 
15 Meridians, as paſling through 1 5 ſeveral De- 


tude of the Pole is only indire&ly found, neither 39 grees of the Afquator , there going (as before 


can it be diretly had in it felf, ſince no Star is 
viſible to us at thoſe Points of Heaven, which 
are called rhe Poles: fo that Geographers uſe to 
apply themſelves ro thoſe Stars that are neareſt 
the Pole, eſpecially to that which is called the 
Pole Star to judge thereof; And thus they pro- 


ceed, In the firſt place, the Meridian Altitude of 


that Star is fought when it arives at the Merid:- 
an Circle; Secondly, 12 hours after when it comes 


taken notice of). 15 Degrees of the Aquator to 
one Tour. 


But to Conclude, It muſt be underſtood, that 


' the Longitude , and Latitude which is now 


treated of, is that which is properly called Munr- 
dane, or Geographical ; for in Aſtronomy , as hath 
been already obſerved , the Latitude properly 
ſpoken of, is the Latitude of a Star, which is its 
diſtance from the Ecliptick, or the Arch between 


to the oppoſite part of the Meridian, then its 41- 40 the Ecliptick,and the true place of the ſaid Szar - 


.titude being ſought again, the difference of thoſe 


Meridian Altitudes is to be conſidered, which 
done, the half of the difference found is to be 
added to the leſſer Meridian 4ltitude to find the 
Poles Altitude ; For Example, If one of the Stars 
neareſt the Pole be found in its higheſt Merid;ar 
Altitude tobe 60 Degeres, and inits loweſt only 


So likewiſe Longitude is the diſtance thereof from 
the beginning of Aries, or the Yernal Aqui- 
woftial Point towards the Signs of Taurus, Cancer, 
and thoſe thar follow ; or as ſome expreſs it, an 
Arch of the Zodiack, drawn from the beginning 
of Aries through thoſe Szgrs. 
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STROLOGT is the Arr of fore-telling 


AS I ROEO@eGY:; 
things to come, and of giving Judgment 


A of Human Aﬀairs and Revolutions , by 


The uſe of this 7able is very caſte , as thus ; 
you may obſerye Aries is 'in Sextile Dexter to 


Aquarius, and Sextile Siniſter to Gemini; and in 
the mutual A/pefs of the Planets, and their dil Quartile Dexter to Capricorn , and Quartile Sini- 
poſition towards any of the Twelve Signs of the fter to Cancer ; in Trine Dexter to Sagittary, and 
Zodiack. 


Trine Siniſter to Lyo, and his Oppoſition to Libra. 
Obſerve the like in the reſt ; where note a Pla- 
net in Arzes beholds another Planet, if he be in 
the ſame Signs, with the like AſpeAs , {o that 
IO they be within the half of each others Orb ; as 


The Twelve Signs are thus Named and Charafte- 
rized. 


Y 7 S PS... —— " thus, a Planet in Aries beholds another in Aqua- 
Artes. Taurus. Cemint. Cancer. Leo. Virgo. rius with Sextile Dextcr, and fo of the relt. 
La m T s.- = X 
Libra. Scorpio.Sagittary.-Capricorn. Aquarius.Piſces. The Names and Charaers of the Planets. 
| h Saturn. . C2 Yenus. 
The Diviſion, Nat W; lit the Twelv® v Jupiter. > © Sol,or the Sux.42 v5 Mercury. 
ph __ ature, and quality of * "A each 


| x 7 Moon. 
Y & t are fiery, hot, and dry, and are there- ,, i Dragons Head. ug Dragons Tail. 
fore called the fery Triplicity. | | 
> V arc cold, dry , and earthly, and are Of the Aſpects. 
called the Earthly 7 riplicity: . 3 ] | 
Tr = =3 arc = hs je” moiſt , which make | y the Five common Aſpects mentioned - 
the Airy Triplicity. in Aſtronomy, and, of the general uſe there- 
S m are cold, moiſt, and watry , and are Wh there are. ſeveral others added by the moſt 
named the Watry 7 ripleity.” Famous Aſt rologer S, 4s very much conducing to 
The Signs are again divided into Moveable, their Art, ſo that 'tis thought. expedient to joyn 
Fixed,and Common ; the Moveable are v,5,,9; his compleat Table of them all in general. 
the Fixed 5A ; the Common 7X. They __ | 
are called Moveable , becauſe that when the Sw _ A Table of the Aſpetts. 
enters thoſe Signs, the ſeaſon and temperature 


of the Weather - ſoon changeth ; Fixed , becauſe © Conjunition,in the ſame Sign and Degre YL, £ 
when the Sn enters eos. the temper of the S Semiſextile, when Planets are diſtant 

Air is more fixed and ſtable; - And laſtly, they 30 Degrees , or te Pt Ad” : 

are called Common, becauſe they partake both - * Sextile, when they are diſtant 60 Deg, or 2 00 Fa 
of the preceding and conſequent Sigr. Q @aintile, when diſtant 72 Degrees, or 2 12 | 


But herein note, that the Moveable Signs, be» © (Quart tle,when they are diſtant go Deg.or 3 00 
hold each other with ©, the Fixed behold each T4 Tredicile,when they be diſtant x08 De- 
other with oO, and the Common behold each _' grecs, or— 3 18 
other with D. The Fiery Szgns behold each other 49 4A Tr ne, when diſtant 120 Degrees, or 4 OO 
with &, the Farthy Signs behold each other with Bq Biquintile,when diſtant 144 4 14 
A; fo likewiſe the Air and Watry,&c. Which this Ve Quincunx, when they are alunder 


{able following will inform you more at large. 150 Degrees, or <—— 7 
5 ? , & Oppoſition, when diſtant 180 Degrees, or 6 00 
The Table. Of the Divijion of the 12 Houſes. 
[2 (ETRIIE, als RA 
|Dexrer 2; pexcee| __ © [Dexter | 21A p N the next place, I think it moſt convenient 
cinifier x 4 b | , PLE Mr (before I teach the young Student how to 
er] = mm | = . . . 
Dexter X| ay Dexrer|S|I'& | \Dexter meV O _ < 2 Y of "4 me c yo ſhew him the . di 
| Js M4 X|} _ W S vition Of the 12 2zZorfes © eaven. ' 
ay vo ann N tr enatea in YE The whole Sphere of Heaven is divided 
Mi. 4 2 |. | Y| <5 | ig into four equal Parts by the Meridian and 
ms UNS] On Gone V1 Horizon, and every one of theſe Parts or 
i | MN apo; TE x | EW Quadrants are divided into three other Parts, 
iviſter wl==/m | Sinifiery/==>C|  |Sinifier b15! according to other Circles, drawn by Points of 


G3 SeCti- 


SLIT ROLOCY 


Sections of the aforeſaid Meridian and Horizon ; 
ſo the whole is divided into Twelve equal Parts, 
which the Aſtrologers call Houſes, or Manſions, 
taking their beginning from the Eaſt. 

The firſt Part or Quadrant is deſcribed from 
the Angle of the Eaſt to the Mid- Heaven , viz. 
from the Line of the firſt Houſe ro the Line of 
the tenth Houſe , and contains the twelfth , ele- 
venth, and tenth Houſes. Ir is called the Orien- 
tal, Vernal, Aſcending, Maſculine, Sanguine Infant 10 | 
Quarter, verging to the South. 
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The ſecond Quadrant is from the C op of the 
Mid-MHeaven, to the Cuſp of the ſeventh Fouſe, 
and contains the ninth , cighth, and ſeventh 
Houſes; and is called the Meridian, Eſtzval, Fe- 
minine, Touthful, Cholerick Quarter , verging to 
the Weſt. 

The third is from the Cu/p of the 
ſeventh Fuſe, to the Caſp of the fourth Fouſe, 
and contains the ſixth, 
and is called, Occidental , Autumnal , Maſculine, 
Melancholick, Manhood, Cold and Dry, verging to 
the North. | 
The fourth Quadrant, is from the Cſp of the 
fourth Houſe, or Imum Ce, to the Cuſp of the 
firſt Houſe, and contains the third, ſecond , and 
firſt Fouſes. Its called, Northern, Feminine, Old 
Age, of the Nature of Winter, Phlegmatick, verg- 
ing Eaſt. | 


The firſt, teath, ſeventh and fourth Hou ſes are 30 


called Angles; the eleventh, ſecond, eighth and 
fifth, Succedents ; the third, twelfth, ſixth and 
ninth, Cadents. The Aug/es moſt powerful, the 
 Succedents next in force, the Cadents weak': The 
Succedents are next to the Angles ; the Cadents 
next to the Succedents. 


I2. 6 


8... 20: = 0 3- 
Cadents. 


Angles. Succedents. 


Note, That the firſt F7ouſe is preferred before 
the tenth, and the tenth before the ſeventh,&c. 


How to Ereft a Figure of Heaven. 


Ince I have ſhewed you the diviſion of the 
Twelve Houſes, it is alſo requiſite to ſhew 

the uſe of them , and how to ere a Figure. 
Firſt,draw the Figure following; and note that the 
oben,” 4, montgrd p i2 beginning of 
the Figures ng on Cuſp Or ning © 
cach Houſe doth 5 nat you of and the vacant 
place in the middje may note to you' the Earth, 
which is ſurrounded with the Heavens; in 
which it is uſual ro write the Year, Month, Day, 
and Hour when the Figwre was made. Thus 
have you a Figure of the Heavens and Earth in 


lano. " 
Note, Where you ſee the Figure 1 placed, rhat 


p 9. 


, and fourth Houſes ; 20 


b 


2 — 
T3 +6 


Having drawn your Blank Figure , then ſeek 
the place of the Sun in the Ephemeris; and ha- 
ving found the Suns place, then enter the Table 
of Houſes, and in the Column of the Tenth 
Houſe, find the Sign and Degree the Sun is in; 
and if you find not the i of the Sun, 
then rake the neareſt to it, for many times there 
be odd Minutes adhering to his place ; which if 
the odd Minute be above 30, then take the next 
whole Degree; but if under 30, you may reject . 
them, and take the even Degree ; and right a- 
gainſt it in the Column towards the Left hand, 
entituled [7ime from Noon ] you have the rime 
in Zlours and Minutes of the Swxs right Aſcen- 
ſions to be added to the time of the Hour and 
Minute you make your Figure for ; and the 
Hours and Minutes thus added (if they be under 
24 Hours ) {eek out in the Column of 7ime 


from Noon; but if they exceed 24 Hours , then 


caſt away 24 Hours, and the Remainder ſeek 


40 out under the Column of Time from Noox , and 


right againſt it in the ſame” Line you have the 
Stgns, Degrees, and Minutes , to be placed upon 
the 10,11, 12. 1,2 and 3 Hoxſes , fo haye you 
ſix of the Zouſes, the other ſix are caſily found 
only by rang the ſame Degree and Minute of 
the oppoſite Szgx on the oppoſite Houſe ; if you 
cannot tell what Signs are oppoſite to each other, 
look at the beginning of the Tract , and you 
may ſee that Aries is oppoſite to Libra, and 


are the Twelve Houſes, as 50 Taurus is oppoſite to Scorpio, Ge: Take example 


by that Figure at the beginning of the Ephemers, 
when So/ enters Aries. Next you mult learn to 
place the Players in the Figure aright , as you 
may {ce in the ſame Figure ; as thus, you may 
obſerve, Saturn being more Degrees than the Cuſp 
of the fourth, is placed in | 4 fourth ; Jupiter 
_ in fewer Degrees than the Cuſp of the Af- 
cendent, -is placed aboye rhe Aſcendent : the like 
Rule obſerve in all the reſt, &c. 


is called the Cuſp of the firſt Zouſe, or 4ſcendent, 5, Here note, Thar the Figure of Sols engring 


the Figure 2 ſthews you the Cuſp of the ſecond 
Houſe, and the Figure 3 the C»/p of the third 


1 
EZouſe,&&c. and io of rhereſt. 


Aries, is ereted for Loudon by the Table of 
Houſes of 51 Degr. 32 Min,which is the Elevation 
of that place ; but if you chance ro be in ano- 
ther Eleyation when you make your Figure, 
then take that Table of AZoy/es which is neareſt 
che Elevation you are in. 
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How to redace the Ephemeris, and Suns declina- 
tion to any other Meridian. 


Oraſmuch as. the Suns Declination is of 
great uſe, I ſhall firſt ſhew an Example of 

that : Obſerve this, that a Table of Declination, 
or an Ephemeris made for any particular place, 
will not ſerve generally for all places, bur only 


three. Hours Motion from theit places at 
Again, the Day and time aforeſaid in the Bay 
of St.Sebaſtzan, - whoſe Longitude is 53 Degr. ta 
the Eaſtward of London ; anſivering near to 
four Hours Time, - ſhewing that the Su» comes 
ſooner to the Meridian in the Bay of St.Sebaſtian 
by four Hours, than at London, by which reaſon 
the Declination is leſs there than at London , be, 


for ſuch places as haye the like, or near the ſame 19 canſe the Declinatzon. doth increaſe : For if the 


Longitude. The reaſon is,becauſe the Declination 
(or the Ephemeris) is calculated according to the 
true place of the Sun at Noon,at which time the 
Sun is upon the Meridian art that place for which 
the ſaid Tables are made: Byr you muſt note, 
that rhe Sun doth not come to the Meridian in 
all places at a like time ; although. that in all 
places the Sun being upon the Meridian makes 
che Middle of the Day ; but for every 15 De- 


Declination did decreaſe, it would be more there 
than at Londox. And to know the Declination of 
the Sw in the Bay aforeſaid, I take the difference 
betwixt the Dec/znation of the 10th of April, and 
the Declization of the Day next before , being 
20 Minxhen I ſay,Ilf 24 Hours give 20 Min.what 
do 4 Hours > Facit 3 Ain. which deducted from 
ix Deg, 38 Min. the Declination of the Sun the 
oth of April aforelaid:', at Loudon , , leaveth 


grees difference of Longitude between any two 29 11 Degr. 35 Min. the Dechuation of the Sun at 


places , the Sus comes ſooner or later to the 
Meridian by ſo many Hours; So that if a place 
be x5 Degrees to the Eaſtward of the place pre- 
fixed, then the Su, comes ſooner to the Merz- 
dian by an Hour, and it it be r5 Degrees to the 
Weſtward, later by an Hour, and ſo conſc 

more or leſs, according to the difference of Lox- 
gitude ; by which reaſon, in what Part of the 
World ſfoever you be, you may work for the 
Declination of the Sun in that p 
portional parts of 24 Hours. Declination to the 
"Hour of diflerence in tude. 

Note, 'That what is ſaid of .the Declination, b 

the ſame Rule you may reduce the Plazets allo 
to another Meridian. | 


Example. 


Uppoſe you were in Brafi/ia, or in any other 


place Weſtward , the 10th of April, 1686. 49 


whoſe Meridian is diſtant from the Meridian of 
London to the Weſtward about 45 Degrees, 
which is three Hours of Time that the Syx comes 
to their Meridian later than here at London, 
where the 7Zable and Ephemeris is made: For 
when it is Twelye of the-C/ock here , it is bur 
Nine there , and being Noon there, it is Three 
of the Clock here ; therefore to apply this Table 
to that place, I find rhe Declination 4 the Day 
aforelaid 

38 Mir. at Noon, and by reaſon that when it is 
Twelve of the Clock at Brafi/za, it is then at 
London three Hours paſt ; therefore by the-Rule 
of Proportion , I ſeek what Declination the Sun 
hath at Three of the Clock in the Afternoon, as 
followeth : I take the difference of Declination 
between the Day aforeſaid and the next follow- 
ing, which is 2o Miz. then I fay by the Rule of 
Three, If 24 Hours give 20 Min. what pives 


3 Hours,the time of the difference in Longitude > 9 


Faczt 2, Min. and 30 Seconds, which becauſe the 
Declination increaſes I add to the number of the 
Day propoſed: So I conclude the Deciination of 
the Sux to be the 19th of April at Noon in the 
Kingdom of Braſilia 1 1 Degr.40 Min.,z0 Seconds. 
Do the like in the Planets that are dire& ; but to 
the Retrograde Playets and V, ſubtract their 
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by the pro- 30 


Noon in the -; of St.Sebaſtian, being that when 
it is Twelve of the Clock there; ir is but Eight 
of the Clock at Loydon, or in any place having 


the ſame Longitude. Do the like in the Planets 


that are Direct ; but in the Retrograde Players, 
and V, add their four Hours Motion to their 


places at Noon. 


An Example in reducing of Aſpets to other Me- 
ridians. 


Blerve this as a general Rule, Thar if you 
add in Hetion, you muſt ſubtrat in 4- 


ſpett ; and if you ſubtract in Motiop, you muſt 


add in Aſpe#. . 
- In the of the foregoing Examples , your 
difference of Meridians was three Hours to the 


Weſtward of Loudon, and the Motion of three- 


Hours was added to give you the true Degree 
and Minute of what was ſought. The Day fol- 
lowing, which is the 10th of April, 1686. here 
at London we have a New Moon at 30 Min. paſt, 
at Noon ſubtract rhree Hours from that, and 
there Remains 9 Hours, 30 Min. which is the 
time of the &,or new Moon at Braſilia. 

Again, In the ſecond Example, your —_— 


. of Meridian was four Hours Eaſtward , and t| 
four Hours Motion was ſubtracted to give the true 


Degree and Minute of what was fought for. 


under our Meridian to be a 11 Degr. 5? Now for this &, or New Moox aforeſaid, here I 


add 4 Hours to the time of the & at Londor, 
which is o Z7. 30 Min. P. M. and that is 4 H. 


30 Mir. P.M. or Afternoon at St.Seba/tzan. 


Herein note, That 4/tronomers begin their Day 
at Noon , ſo that One of the Clock Afternoon 
is their firſt Hour, Two of the Clock the ſecond, 
and ſo forward;Six of the Clock the next Morning 
the 18th Hour,and Eleven of the Clock the 237th. 
Hour. This Rule you mult obſerve jn all 4ftro- 


© zomical Calculations, and in your time wh en you 
ere&t Figures, for every Ephemeris is calculated - 


to the Meridian of ſome particular place. 
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Of ſeveral Terms, Wards of Art, and Accidents 
of the Planets. | 


: Pplication is, witen two Planets draw to- 
A watds each other by Body or Aſpe& ; by 
bo1y, that is by Conjundtion ; by Aſpect, that is 
by beholding each other from ſeveral Sizns. And 
this happens three ſeveral ways. 

Firſt, When a Planet that is ſwift applies to 
one more ſlow and ponderous , they being both 
Dire&t, as Mars in 10 deg. of Aries, and Mer- 
cxry, five here, Mercury applies to the Conjun- 
Ction of Mars. 


The ſecond Application is, when both Planets 


are Retrograde, . as Mercury in 10 deg. of Aries, 
and Mars in 9 deg. of Aries, Mercury not being 
Dire& until he hath made Conjundion with 
Mars. This is an ill application, and an Argu- 


ward in the Sign : Nothing ſignified by the 
former Conjunition will be cttected. 

Tranſlation of Light and Nature is, when a 
Planet \eparates from -one more weighty , and 
applies to another more heavy ; as Saturn in 
20 deg.of Aries, and Mars in 15 deg. of Aries, 
and Mercury in 16 deg. of Aries ; here Mercury 


| being a ſwift Planet {eparates from Mars , and 


tranſlates the vertue of Mars unto Saturn. It is 


xo done alſo as well by any A/pef, as by Con- 


junttion. 


Reception, is when two Planets are in each 0- 
thers Dignities, as S-/ in Aries, and Mars in Leo; 
here is reception by ZZouſe, it may be by Tripli- 
city, Term, or Face, or any efiential Digniries : 
The uſe of it is much, for when the effecting of a 
Matter is denied by the 4ſpetts, or when the Sig- 
nificators have no Aſpe&'to-cach other, or when 
it ſeems doubrful whar is promiſed by Quarti/e or 


ment of either ſuddenly perfeQting, or breaking 20 Oppe/ation of the Significators ; yer if mutual Re- 


oft the buſineſs, according as the two Planets 
have ſignification. { 
The third Application is, when a Planet is 
Dire&, and in fewer Degrees, and a Retrograde 
Planet in more Degrees of the Sign; 'as Mars 
being Direct in 15 deg. of Aries, and Mercury 
Retrograde in 17 deg. of Aries: This is an ill 
Application, and in the A4zr ſhews great change, in 
queſtion ſudden alteration. But more particular 


ception happen between rhe Significators *, the 
thing is brought to paſs, and withour any great 
trouble, and ſuddenly to the content of both Par- 
ties. 

Fruſtration, is when a lighter Plajet would 
come to Conwunttion wixh another; but more 
weighty before they come to Conunitiou , the 
more weighty Plaxet is joyned to another, and 
ſo the Conjunition of the firſt is fruſtrate: As 


Application followerh, Itis when two Planets are 3® Mercury in 10 deg. of Aries, and Mars in 12 deg. 


drawing near each other by Conjuntion or Aſpedt, 
245. x A Q &; where note, that ever the lighter 
Planets apply to the more ponderous, unleſs they 
be Retrograds. | 


Separation is firſt , when two Planets are de- 


parted but 6 mz. diſtance; but they.are nor fully 
{ſeparated till they are diſtant half of each others 
- Or b. 


Prohibitionis, when two Planets that fignific 


and Jupiter in 13 deg. of Aries; here Mercury. 
{trives to come to Conurntion with Mars , but 
Mars firſt goes to Conjunition with Jupiter , 
whereby Mercury is fruſtrated of the Conjunttion of 
Mars, In Queſtions it ſignifies, as our common 
Provirb is, Two Dogs quarrel , the third gets the 
Bone : bur in the Air-( if three Planets happen 
{o near together) it breeds ſudden alteration. 
Peregrination; a Planet is Peregrine when he 


the efieCting of any thing demanded , are apply- 40 hath no eſſential Dignity in the Sign where he is, * 


ing by Conjuntion or Aſpet; and before they 
can come to a true Aſpett, another Planet inter- 
poſeth his Body or A/pef , fo that thereby the 
Matter propounded is hindred or retarded ; as 
Mars in 7 deg. of Aries, and Saturn in 12 deg. 


of Aries; here Mars ſignifies the: effteQting of 


any buſineſs when he comes to the Body of Sa- 
zurn, Who promiſes the conclufion ; but So/ at 
the ſame time in 6 deg. of Aries, and heis ſwifter 


neither by Zouſe, Exaltation, Triplicity, Term,nor 


_ Face. It is very material in all Queſtions to know 


the Peregrine Planet, eſpecially in Queſtions of 
Theft , tor ever almoſt the ſignificator of the 
Thief, is known by the Peregrine Planet poſited 
in ar Ang/c, or the ſecond Houſe. 

Combuſtion; a Planet is Combuſt when he is not 
8 deg. 30min. diſtant from the Sun, either before 
or after him , *the Significator- of the Querent 


in Motion than Mars; he overtakes Mars and 50 Combuſt ſhews he is in great fear, and over- 


comes to Conjunition with Saturn before Mars , 
whereby whatever Mars or Saturn did formerly 
ſignifie, is now prohibited by the Sur's firſt im- 
pediting Mars, and then Saturn before they can 


" come to a true Conjunition;this is called Conjunitio- 


al or Bodily Prohibition. Y ou mult note, there is a 
Prohibition by A/ped alſo: It is neceſlary to ob- 
ſerve this in change ot the Azr, as well as in Z7o- 
rary Queſtions. 


Refrenation is, When a Planet is applying to gg 


another by Conjunttzon or Aſpett, but betore' he 
comes to the other be becomes Rerrograde ; as 
Saturn in 12 deg. of Aries, and Mars in 7 deg. 
here Mars haſtens to a Conjunitzon of Saturn ; 
but before he comes to the 100r 11 deg. he be- 
comes Retrograde, and {ſo refrains to come to a 
former Conjuntion of Saturn, who ſtill moycs for- 


powered by ſome Great Perſon. Many times in 
change of the Air, it ſhews the higher Winds,and. 
great Storms. | 

@nder the Sun Beams ; a Planet is ſaid to be 
{ſo until he be diſtant from him 17 Degrees. | 

Cazami; a Planet is in the Heart of the Suz, 
or in Cazamz, till diſtant from him 17 iz. While 
a Planet is in Cazami he is accounted very. 
ſtrong. 

Void of Courſe ; a Planet is ſo when he is ſepa- 


rated from another , and doth not, during the 


time of his being in that Sign, apply to any 
other : This is moſt uſually in the Mon, in Judg- 
ments carefully obſerve it ſhe be void of Cour/e, 
orno, for you ſeldom ſee a Buſineſs go hand- 
ſomly forward when She is ſo. Some ſay, that 
if a Planet be above 12 degr. diſtant from the 


Cons 
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Conjunftion or Aſped of another Planer, that he 
{hall be counted void of Courſe till he be within 
12 deg. of ſome Aſpett. _ | 
Bejiezing; A Planer is beſieged , when he is 
between the Bodies of the two Infortunes or 
Malevolents, Saturn and Mars, Pulſation or Mil- 
ſion ; ſome call it rendring of. Vertue ; it is thus, 
Saturn in Virgo, and the Sun in Capricorn; here 
the Sun gives vertue unto” Saturn , becauſe the 
Sun caſts an Aſpect to Saturn from his Houle. 
Almuten; It- is that Planet that bears chief 
Rule of any Sign in any Figure. 
Almuten of a Figure , is that Planet that hath 
molt Dignities, or is moſt powerful in*the whole 
Scheme of FHeaven. | 
Haiz, is when a Maſculine and Diurnal Planer 
in the Day time is above the Earth, and in a 


Maſculine Sign; or a Feminine Nocturnal Planet 

in the Night time under the Earth, and in a Fe- 
minine Sign. In Queſtions it uſually ſhews the 2© 
content of the Querent at the time of, the Que- 
ſtion when his Significator is ſo found. | 


Oriental ; thar is, when a Planer riſeth before 
the Smr. 


Occidental ; that is, 


when a Planer ſers after 


the Sun, Saturn, Jupiter and Mars are called Su- 
periors and primary Planets; they are Oriental 
of the Sur from their Conjundtion with him till 
their Oppoſition , from whence, till again they 


come to his Conjunition, they are Occidental. 


4 


Venus and Mercury are called Inferiors , and 
they cannot make any Sextile, Quartile, Trine, or 
Oppoſition to the Sur, | becauſe they are never 
clongated the quantity of a Sexti/e from. the 
Sun; tor M-rcary is ſeldom above 30 deg. diſtant 
from the $2 , and Yenus ſeldom aboye 48 deg. 
m their greateſt Elongations from the Sun. Their 
Crientality is when they are fewer Degrees of 
the Sign" the Sw is in, or in the Sign proceeding 


cheir Occidentality, when they are in more De- 4® Direct to Sol and Lyna, 


orees of "the Sign the Sax is jn ; or in the next 
following, Luna is Oriental of the Sun from her 
Oppo/ttion to Conjuttion , and Occidental from her 
Conjundtion to her Oppoſition of the Sun. 

Direftic#, is when a Planet moveth forward 


iti the Sign, as 


and fo alo 

Retrogradation , is when a Planet goes back- 
ward, as out of 10 deg. into 9, 8, 7,&c. 

Stationary, is when a Planet moves not, as the 52 
Superiors do not two, three, ot fout Days before 
they turn Retrograde. "Y 

Longitude of a Planet of Star, is theit diſtance 
from the beginning of Arzes , ' numbred accord- 
ing to the ſucceſſion of the Signs. | 


Latitude of a Planet, or Star, is their diſtahce 


irom the Ecliptick , either toward the North or 


cCourth. 


ny. 


7 


foing out of 13 deg. into 14 deg. 


Declination of a Planet,or Star, is their diſtance 


from the Aquator, © as they decline 


either Northward or Southward. 


H 

Dy 
6\. 
© 18 
{( 
G 

J 


from thence 60 


Some do allow the P/a- 


The Orbs of the Planets. 
9 Deg. 
9 Deg, 
8 Dep. \ before © 
15 Deg. 2 and 
7 Deg. (after. 
7Dep. ; 
12 Deg. inſerted here, 


wets Orbs to be (in ſome of 
them) greater by -a Degree 
or two, than what I have 


| In PartilConjun&ion with 


Right againſt every Planet 
or when any 


this Orb; 
the Degrees of the Signs 
Aſpett, yer if they 


Tot 
et are the Negrees of 
two Planets 'are not in 
which make their p: 


within half the Degrees of 
each others 0rb, they are in Platick Aſped. 


KtA>.. 


Example. 


Suppoſe Satutn itt third Degree of Aries; and 


'® Jupiter in the, ninth, Degree of Gemini; here 


they are in Platick  Aſpett , becauſe they are 
within the half 'of' each others Orb: Bur the 
Partile Aſped is of greateſt: force ; had Jupiter 


been in the third 


Aſpet had been Partile. 


A Table of the Fortitudes and Debilzties 


Planets, both Eſſential and Actidental, 


Eſſential Dignities. 
Planet in his own 
Houſe, or in mu- 

tual Reception with 

another by Houſe , 

ſhall have Dignities, 5 

In his Exalration, or in 

Reception: by Exalta- 

. HON ——— ——— 

In his own Triplicity, 3 
In his own Term, 2 
In his Face I 


Accidental Fortitudes. 
N the 10th Houſe, 
or Aſcendant— 5 | 

1n the 7,4,o0r 11Houſes,4 | 
In the 2, or 5 Houſes, 3 
In the 9th 2 
In che 34d ——— I 


this is void 4 
Switt in Motion 2 
Saturn,Jupiter and Mars 

Oriental 2 
Venus and Mercury Oc- 

cidental ——] —- ——2z 
The Moon Increaſing, or 

Occidental 2 
Free from Combuſltion, 

and Sols Beams, 5 
In the Heart of the Su-, 

or Cazami —— 5 
In Partil Conjunitior with 
Jupiter and Venus, 5 


g—___ 


the Dragons Head, 4 
In Partil 7rine to Jupt 
ter and Venus ——4 
In Partil Sextile ro Fu- 
piter and Venus, 3 
In Conjunition with Cor 
Leonis in 25 of Leo,6 
In Conjuntion with Spica 
Virginis,in 19 deg. of 


—_— 


Degrce' of Gemin/', then the 


of the 


Debilities. 
N his Derrimenit, 5 
In his Fall 4 
Peregrine RIA 


29: ts _ 
 Debilities. 0: 
N the 12th Houſe, 5 
In the: 8th and 6th 
Houſes — —— 2 


Retrograde Aga go 


Slow in Motion —- 2 
Saturn, Jupiter; or: Mars 
Occidental D 
Venus and Mercury Ori 
| Petit —<—L_— 
Luna Decreaſing iri' 
Light =2 
Comuſt'of the Sun, 
Under the S## Beams, 4 


Parril C onjuntt in with 


upiter or Mars, 5 
ola Conjunttion "with 
© the: Dragons Head, 4 
Beſjeged of Saturn and 

Mars _ _ * On. 
Partil Oppoſitzon of 'Sa2 
turn or Mars — 4 
Partil | Quartile of $43 
turn or Mars' == F 
In Conjunition with Capat 
Algol, in 24 4% "of 
Taurus, or Within's 


— 


Libra -5 


D d 


Fortitudes 


Degrees mmf 


| In Comwrltion with Spi- 
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Fortitudes of Pars For-| Debilities of Pars For- 
cunz. j cung. 
(IN Pings, Copricers, 


N Z7anrus or Pile 
or Aquarius — 5 


ces —— 5 


In Libra , Sagittarius, | In Aries neither gets nor 
Leo, or Cancer, q| loſes -—— © 


In Gemini ——— hd tans of Sewn 
| or Mars —— 2 
lo Yirgo, fo it be in the} 
Terms of Jupiter or | In Conjuntion with Sa- 


Wenus — 2) turnor Mars —— 5 


It in Conjunttten with In Oppoſition with /$4- 
Jupiter or Yenus, 5| turnor Mars —— 4 


4 


Venus a\ Ars 3 


In Sextile with Jupiter | In Conjuntion with the 
or Vems —— 3 | Dragons Tatl, 3 


. In Conjunttion with the [In the 124h Houſe, F 


Dragons Flead, 3 


Ih the 1/7 or 10th Hou- 
ſes 5 | in the 6:h Houle, 


In the 7th, 4th, or 11th | Combuſlt — «5 
Houſes —— 424 


In the 2d or 5th, 3 


In the 8: Houſe, 4 


21 deg; 16 mis. of 


BY  Taurns. 
la the 9th Houle, 2 

In the third Bouſe, 1 
In Conmjuniio: with Re- 


gulus, in 2.5 deg. of 
Leo 6 


ca Hirg a 419 . of 
Eibrs' -—— 5 
Not Combuſt, or under | 


RE yrs Tables are fo Lars and caſie, 
| no Explana ron ; when you 
mg the Fortitudes and ebilitie, of 
the Planets in any Figure ; then obſerve which 


is the greareſt in number , and ſubtract the 


leaſt from the z and the Remainder 

ſhews you what Dzgnities or Debilities the Planet 

hath, and according to the number thereof give 
our Judgment. 

£ And note, That the firſt of theſe three 7aves, 

which is the Table of the Zfentzal Dignities, and 

Debilities of the Planets, is of {t uſe in 


change of the Air. | 


In Trinewith Jupiter or | In Quartile of Satury or *© 
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Of the Faces of the Signs. 


He firſt Face of Arjes isthe Face of Mars; 
and ſignifies Boldneſs, Fortitude , Prefer- 


4 39 ment, and Immodeſty ; it is compleat and ſtrong 
in its properties and yerrues. 


The ſecond Face is the Face of the Sun , and 
ſignifies Nobility and Preferment, Rule and Do- 


With Caput Algo!, 'im minion. 


The third Face is the Face of Yeyus, and ſigni- 


fies Women, and their skill in Manual operation 
and Trades belonging to that Sex, Courteſies, 


Play, Joy, and Mirt 
The 


{t Face of Taurus is Mercuries , and is 


42 compleat in his Nature ; is good to Plow, Sow, 


and build ; ro frequent the company of Lawyers, 

learned and wiſe Men; to mecafure and diyide 
Land; to practice Geometry. 

The ſecond Face is belonging to the Moon, and 

- an Power, Nobility, and Honour; to {ſpoil 

owns, and diſpeople them, and bring grear ne- 

_y n People. 

rd Face is the Face of Saturn, and ſig- 

nifies Miſery and Bondage , Slavery, Neceſſity, 


5o Want, and Vilenels. 


Co 


The firſt Face of Gemini is Fupiters, and is 
compleat in irs Nature, and {ignifies Writing, 
ing of Account, recciving and paying Mo- 
neys, delivering Petitians , and exerciſing ſuch 
Feats of Wit by which little Money is gotten. 
Orion and Liens « cbuiing thine by 
Pp n ur, © taining Things y 
much ſtudy and difficulty, and if it ſignifie any 
at all ic is Knaviſh Wir, 
Ther ape ang Racy or, and ſignifies 
Forgeriunels, Diſdai > LN 
"The firſt Face of Cancer Ty the Ain Venus, 
compleat in its own Nagureand ern Steengch 
and Seaſibility, Community, Subilty , and fa- 
xour of thy Men they deſire. 
The ſecond is the Fate of Mercary, and ſight- 
fieth Mirth, Jeſting, and playing vvich Veun 
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Riches and Fruitfulneſs : So proportionablyof the Sy and ſo of the reſt in the Left-hand Co- 
umn. ; 

_ © Tikewilea Plinct"in Lira, calls a Bexith 

The Raztarioms of the Signs and Planets. Aſpe wo the Tame Degrees in Sagittarzs and 

| Leo, and a Square to Capricorn and Cancer, and a 

Frine to Aquarizs and Gemini, and Oppoſition to 


Aries ; as Fou nay fe by the Right- Co- 
lumn, and the Aſpects in the lower Line. The 
Example being eaſie, I will ſay no more. 

x0 By the foregoing Table you may alſo know 
| when tical Days fall ; 


ELAGE 


pres *ox|t 


—_—_—_— 


Cancer, that being in a Square to. 
in Avves at the Decam 


(pf 6] 


ZE 


in-C 3 andt 
;us 20 ©1yfs, when the comes to the ſame - 
| Shnafe th Capricorn His. Cs, ab the was in whith the Pariene: 
wr, anda Tyirc'to Szyif24rius hd Le, and an ——_ 
Oppoſſrio ty Tahri, as you fe in the upper 


« 
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fo The' Second Part of COS MOGRAPHY, 


V TIZ. 


EFOGR APHT, 1s W Art that teacheth in the midſt or Cexter. of the-World, it would 


/ro'make a true deſcription of-the Super- 
 ficies of the whole Earth. It is divided 
into General and Phirticular. * 

\ The:Gereral comprehends not only the whole 
Earth, 'as far as is diſcovered that js habitable, 
but alſo that part that lies under the Warer: 
Now the deſcription of the Waters belongs to 
Hydrography, ot which more anon. 

'The Particular deſcription of the Earth , ex- 
tends only to ſome Particular parts thereof, and 
is divided into Chorography, and Topography ; fo 
that as Coſmography is a deſcriprion of the whole 
World , and Geography of the Earth ; {o is Cho- 
rography a deſcription of every Particular Countrey, 
or part of the Earth, ſuch as is deſcribed by- par- 
ticular Maps, as of England, France, Spain, and 


the like. And whereas Topography is a deſcrip- 


tion of every particular place, as Cities, Towns, 


Foreſts, Deſarts, Woods, Mountains, Valleys, Lakes, 3© 


Marſhes, Gulphs, Bays, Rivers, Streights, Havens, 
&c. the knowledg thereof cannot but be of great 


uſe, and delightto all men, eſpecially to 7ravel- 
ters. 


Of the Motion of the Earth. 


N the Copernican Hypotheſis, neither the Sun, 


nor Firmament have any MÞtion, but the ,> 


Sun is ſaid to be ſo diſpoſed in the middle, that 
the Globe of the Earth, together with the Sphzre 
of the Moon is continually carried about it, with 
a molt rapid Motion; according to this Figure. 


The Arguments, and Anſwers pro, and coy, 
are many on both ſides; bur the moſt unan{wer- 


able proofs of the truth of the Prolomzan , or 60 fitth Chapter of //a 


common received Hypothefis are theſc. 
Firſt, If our Terreſtrial Globe were not placed 


| ſeen both arthe ſame time in, parts: | 
| oppoſite. © And whereas they. anſwer, That ithe 


not be plainly made out, how the mid part of 


Heaven ſhould be conſpicuous to us, or how 
the New Moon, the Sun and the Moon could 


' Diametric 


Earth'is but a ſmall Panitum , or. Point. in reſp 


to the Heavens, and that therctore all this might - 


well enough be without -- contradiction to their 
20 Hypotheſis, a greater Abſu 


rdity would ſtill fol- 
low, thar is, that all the part of Heaven beneath 


the Horizon, would be equally ſeen by us with 
thoſe parts above. Moreover,if the Earth were not 
placed in the middle of the World, there could 
not be a perpetual Zquinotial in the. Sphera 
rea, in regard all the Circulations of the Sur, 
would be unequally cut by the Horizon. Alſo if 
the Earth were not in the middle of the World, 
there would not always be an Eclipſe of the 
Moon, when ſhe is Diametrically oppoſite to the 
Sun, ſince it would often- happen thar the Globe 
of the Earth, would not- be exactly in the mid- 
dle, and equally oppoſite to both thoſe Planets, 
within the Line drawn from the Sur, through 
the middle part of the World to the Moon; 


whereas in Lunar Eclipſes are never known, bur 


when the Moon keeps her oppoſition with the 


Sun, through the middle of the World ; the Moon | 4 
then being exactly in the middle, as A4ftrone- ' 7 


mers havealways obſeryed. 


Next, there is this Pyh/ical reaſon to be given, 
why the Earth is in the Center, namely, becauſe 


all heavy .things have their, tendency thither , - 


and conſequently the Earth , as being of that 
Gravity which renders it unfit for Motion, and 


inclines it to a ſettlement in the loweſt place, or 
Center. 


Laſtly, in the Copernican Hypotheſis, the Globs 
, of the Earth, isaffirmed to be moved, not only 
about the Center of the World, but alſo about © 
its own Axis; ſoas ſucceſſively to receive the - * 
diurnal Light according to its different parts; 7 
bur to refute this Aſſerrion, hereafter it ſhall be - 
made appear, that the Farth is a Magnetick -Bo- * 
dy, and conſequently uncapcable of being moved ** 


abour its own Axis, and this is the opinion of 


Galtruchij. Buta larger Dicourſe of this ſubje&, 4 


P bm hg 1 
find in the 7 


which recites the Opinions of the 
Ptolomains, and Copernicans, you wil 


renins his Geography. 
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The Figure of the Earth. 


Hat the Eartb is around Figure, is proved 
by ſeveral Arguments. Firſt, by che rifing 
of the Stars ; for in their riſing they appear firſt 
ro thoſe thar live moſt Eaſternly ; next by the 
Elevation of the Pole; for the nearer any one 
comes to the Pole, the bigher he is elevated aboye 


That a Perpendicular falls in any part whatloever 


at right 4»q{es 'upon the 
Earth,which could not be 
if the Earth were plain, 
and not round according 


to this Figure. Moreover, 
If the Swperficies of the 
= Earth were plain, and not 
& round, as the Chineſes are 


— © — —— 


— 
en rn REI _ 
pmm_—_—__—_— 


be every where habitable , in regard few Men 
would be ible to ſtand upright in it ; for as ex- 
perignee makes it ont, rhey only can ſtand up- 
right upon the Earth, whoſe Longitude of Body 
ln the Line of  Direftion; for thence it is that 
hey ſtand Perpendicularly upon the Cemter of the 
| World, excepting in this caſe, 

hoſe that poſleſt the middle 
” of the plain of the- Earth; 


ſtrate obſerve this Figare , 
where there is deſcribed a 
right Line for that right Pavement, which tends 
directly to that Point of Heaven, which anſwers 
to the Horizen. Next there are imagined to pro- 
ceed from the Center of the Earth, Lines paſling 
at rights Ang/es through the Superficies of the 
faid Earth. 

The Earth excavated in ſeveral parts takes in 


Earth makes one perfect Globe, which is thereup- 
on called the 7erraqueeus Globe; However ſome 
are of opinion, that the G/obe of the Earth is 
diſtin&t from that of the Water, but the ab(urdi- 
ty of this opinion is ealily evinc't by the —_— 
of the Moon, whereas it is plainly evident, that 
there is but one Shadow of Earth and Water, and 
that Conical, and conſequently rhat rhe Globe 
of the Earth and Water is one and the ſame, 


ed, that there is but oneCerter, to which both 
the weight of the Earth and Water. tend ; tor ler 
Water be thrown down any where,it will certain- 
ly fall the ſame, as Earth direted from the 
ſame place. Nor can it be imagined , if there 
were two Globes, how there could be any palin 

from the Globe of Water to that of the Earth. 
And thoſe that frequent the Seas ealily from the 
ſiphr of either Pole, ſhew that they are carried a- 


Moreover it is certain; that the Sea in its out- 
wards Superficies is of a Form ſo Spherical, that 
it makes but one rotundity , and conſequently 
bur one Globe with the Superficies of the Earth ; 


bound, and rerurning into the Zaven, when thoſe 
aboard her fee firſt the 7arrets and Battlements 


rom the (ſwelling , and 


of opinion, it would not 20 er 


which the better to demon- 3© 


the Waters, ſo that rhe Water together with the 4® 


which the better toconfirm, it muſt be conſider- 50 gare, where the Altitude 


and this is very manifeſt by a Ship homeward - 
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of publique Edifeces, and 
afterwards the lower 
parts, which can proceed 
from noother cauſe, but 


rotundity of the Warer. 
as appears by this Figure, 
And for the fame reaſon 
the Pole appears by De- 


the Horizon ; another Egregious proof 18 this, x0 grees more and more eleyated above the Horizon 


to him that Say/s towards it, under. the fame 
Meridian. | 

Note, that the Superficies of the Sea towards 
the extream Shoars talls more ſenſibly from its 
main bulk, than from any part of the Superficies 
of rhe Earth; in regard there is a deſcent to the 
Sea from all parts of the Earth, as the fall of 
Rivers demonſtrates ; for the Waters by rheir 
own natural gravity deſcend not but from a high- 

un to a lower, and conſequently it may be 
laid down for a Maxim, That the whole Maſs 
of Water, or Sea in its urmoſt Superficies is low- 
er than the whole Sperficies of the Farth; for 
were that part of the Sea which is near the Shoar, 
higher than the Shear, it cannot be otherwiſe i- 
magined, bur that ir muſt needs pour ir {elf up- 
on it ; and by the Rule of Proportion, the fame 
may be affirmed of any_other part of the Sea ; 
for were one part more imminent than another, 
che higher part according to its fluxible narure 
would {till fall upon the lower, as tending to a 
Level, and to keepan equal diſtance from the Cex- 
ter of the World And whereas to thoſe that look 
upon the Sea from the Shoar it ſeems to riſe, and 
{well up more and more. This ariſeth from the 
fallacy of the Sight, as by the Rules of Opricks 
may be more plainly demonſtrated. 


Of the Marnitude of the Earth. 


Hough the Globe of the Earth, only con- 


ſidered in it {elf may be faid ro be a vaſt 


Bulk; yet in reſpect of the ZZ-avers it is bur a 


little Point. 

The Compaſs of the 
Earth , is to be tound 
out ſeyeral ways ; the 
firſtis that of Mauraly- 
cxs, according to this F/- 


c, a, of the Mountain; 
forExample, £tna is ſaid 
ro bez French Leagues, 
which is four Eng- 
liſh Miles, from whence the proſpe&t upon rhe 
Sea by the Line a, d, will conſequently be the 
Longitude of the ſenſible Horizon, and the Line 
touching the Circle d, hb; i, which is taken for 
the Compaſs of the Earth; then ſuppoſe that 


bout the ſame Center with that of the Earth. 60 diſtance, or Line a, d, to be 200 Furlongs, the 


ſquare whereof is 40000. Likewiſe ler a right 
Angle be imagined from rhe Line a,h,curting the 


whole Circle through the Center thereof, under 


the Zatitude' a,g, which is the fame with c, a, 
Theſe things thus laid down, whereas the faid 


right Angle a, g,h, i, according to the 36h Pro- 


polition of the ſaid Book of Euclide, is to be e- 
Ee equal 
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equal ro--the...Square 5f* the 7 avg-nt Line a, &, 
Ir will be thence} caſy to determine of- the ſaid 
Right Angle, aad the Longitude thereot. 

* But the moze clear i-1y of finding out this 
Compaſs, is by- the F/: v1t/0n of the Pole in two 
places: For Exampic, Two Cities fo far diſtant 
trom cach other under the ſame Meridian, that 
the Pole Elcuated in one more than in the other 
one Degree, or ſome known part of a Degree ; 


cognate Bodies, and direQting it ſelf to certain 
parts of the World ; thoſe are ſaid to be cognate 
Bodies which have a Magnetick virtue, either pro- 
per to themſelves, as other Magnets, or borrowed 
trom the Magnet , as ron. But theſe kind of 
Notions are beſt made good by Experiments. 


Firſt, we obſerve that ron, that is ron Rings 
moved to the Magnet, preſently cleave to it, and 


For Example, a fourth part, from whence the 10 draw cach other ſucceſſively in manner of a Chain ; 


whole Degree may caſily be compured : Now one 
Degree in Heaven anſwering to 30 French 
Leagazs', and there being 360 Degrees in all, 


| Multiply 360 by 39, and the Produt is 10800 


which is the compais of tne Earth, But accor- 
ding to the Fx2/iſþ Account, the Circumference 1s 
21600 Miles. From whence the Diameter accor- 
ing to the Trip!e proportion allowed by Geeme- 
tricians, between that and the Circumference, will 


cſpecially if the 7ro» be ſubſtantial , well pur- 
ged and clear of Droſs. Secondly, That a MHag- 
xetick virtue is contracted by the /roz, but not 
retained by it when the Magnet is removed, ex- 
cep it be drawn out very long, and in form of a 
Rod, or Staff. Thirdly, That the Magnet exer- 
ciſcth its attractive force only in certain determi- 
ned Points ; and thattheſe Points areas it were 
two Poles, and placed as it were at the extremi- 


be found to be 3.436 L24a7aes omitting all Fra#- 20 ties of a certain Axts, as 


ens, and the diitance from the Surface to the 
Center, 1718S L.ea;urs. Hence alſo may be made 
rhe Computation of the whole Su2erficies of 
th2 Earth, which will be 37114200 Square 
Le-azues; and in like manner the whole folidity 
212540965200. 

Note, that this 

univerſal Bulk of 

the Farth,conſider 


a, b,in this Figure. Theſe 
Poles are beſt diſcovered 
by the tendency of a 
Needle that way. 
Fourthly, That theſe 
Poles are direted to rhe 
contrary parts of the 
Ierld,one to the North, 
and therefore called the 


cd as to its ſolidi- 30 North Pole,and the other + 


ty, or depth, is di- 
vidcd into ſeveral 
Regions, according 
to this Figure, 
whereof the tirſt is 
. that which is cal- 
led the outward- 
moſt of the Sur- 


race; the 1cconu 15 rac next} beneath , where 


tor the moſt part $:9nes, Metals, and the like are 
gencrated , in which aifo are certain Paſſazes , 
and as itiwe e Chanzels, through which Waters 


- trom the $S-.1, are devolved towards rhe Genera- 


tion of Rivors and Fruntainss Allo hitherto 
belunzs S»brerranean Fires, The third reaches 
trom thence to. the Center , and this according 
to the whimſical! fancy of ſome, 1s {aid to be the 
place or. Prifon of the damned. 

lowever, Gergrophers affirm the Surface of the 
Waters, to be double to that of the Earth ; yer 
Certain it 13, that as to the whole Maſs, the 
Earth 13 much the bizzeſt, of which there is 


this matcrial proof, v2. that ncither all the Farth 


15 covercd with Hater, nzither are there any Wa- 
ters in any part under which there 15 not Zarth 
of far grea:cr profundity than the Water above; 
tor the greater profuncity of the Earth , 1s ac- 
counted to be above 1700 Leagues, whereas the 
S-4 where it 1s deepecit, fcarce exceeds one League 
in depth , as the skilfulleſt Mariners have cx- 
perimented by ſounding the Depth. 


That the Ear:/ 754 Aaznetick Body, and firſt of 
{be nature of the Mizu2t, or Loadſtone. 


| Es 
T is to be underſtocd, that the Load/tone is 
a Stone that hath th2 virtue of attracting 


% 


to the South, and called the South Pole. Theſe 
Magneticks beſides their attrative, have alſo a 
directive virtue, whence the Needle in the Mar+ 
ers Compaſs is of ſuch great uſe for the Nawvzga- 
ting of Ships from Port to Port; nor is it of 
{mall uſe in DyaZing for the drawing the Meri- 
dian Line. Fifthly, That the Poles as they are 
of a contrary direttion, viz. North and South, 
{o alſo they are of a contrary virtue; for thar 
which one draws to it ſelf, is repelled by the o- 
ther ; the virtue which one contributes to: the 
Tron is deſtroyed by the other. Moreover the 
ſame Pele is ſometimes contrary to it {elf ; for 
what virrus by one kind of Motion it gives to 
the ron, by another Motion it , takes away. 
Sixthly, Magneticks keep exact concord amongſt 
themielves when 

they meet near 

Poles of a con- 


50 trary direction , 


{uch as this Fi- 
gure repreſents ; 
bur on condition 
that no more 
than two be pre- 
{ent at a time; for if a third comes in the way 
all is diſturbed. Alfo thoſe diſagree, and exer- 
ciſe Hoſtility one with another, which rend both 
to the ſame term, and draw virtue from the ſame: 
Fountain, as is to be ſeen in the firſt Figure of 


® this Problem ; where three Needles fixt all to the 


ſame Pole, depart one from another. Seyenth- 
ly , As to propagation and- extenſion of the 
Magnetick virtue in its ſubjet, obſerve that this 
virtue from the Magnet, within the Sphere of its 
proper Activity is diffuſed in an inſtant ; for of 
many Verſories thoſe which are diſtant are a- 

gitated 
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gitated at the ſame time 


with the neareſt , for as 


dies hinder that propaga- 
tion. Moreover, as 1s re- 
preſented in this Figure, 
it ſo affets irs ſubjeR, 
that it is divided- as it 


two contrary parts, cach 
whereof as it were flows 
by certain Rays to a Point, being that which is 
termed the Pole ;-and it is therefore called the 
Center of Magnetick virtue, in which ſenſe they 
fay that the Magnet hath the Center of its vir- 
rue in the Circumſerence. And more than this, 
that in the ſame Circumference it hath two Centers, 
of an oppoſite virrue. Eighthly,lr is to be obſer 
ved, thar in Mgneticks there is a manifold kind 
of Verticaty, ADtion , or Agitation ; the firſt and 
chizfelt is that Yerricity by which it is direted 
to the Foles of the World, and conforms as much 
as may be to 1ts own Axis, with the Ax/s of the 
IVerld ; nor is ther2-any other reaſon to be given, 


why Poles of aditterent direftion are moſt friend- 


ly, and mutually conſerve themſelves, - but that 
they may be united rogerher ro conſtitute the 
Axis, and more. firmly affixt ro thoſe oppoſite 
parts of the World; whereas on the contrary, 


Poles of the ſame direftion have an antipathy, : 


and mutually deſtroy each other, by Reaſon they 
cannot be joyned together ncar the fame Axis; 
for the Poles that are alike, regard both the ſame 
part of the World, whereas of thoſe parts which 
meet into a C/oſure,oncought to regard the North, 
rhe other the Sruth. R 

The jecond Verticity .is the Declination, or 
Variatioz, by which it declines from' its Pele 
cither Eaſtwards, or Weſtwards. Bur this is 
different in different parts of rhe World. Now 
to-find its quantity for any given place , ſer the 
Verſory diretly in the Meridian Line Aſtrono- 
mically drawn ; tor the Arnz/e which it will make 
with that Meridian Line gives the Degrees. 

The third fort of Verticity is /ncl/ination; for 
it a Needle not yet touchd be placed in a 
Rhomb, and fix'd upon a Cork in {wiming Water, 
or ſo hung. upon a Thread, as to keep its AZqui- 
librium, as toon as it ſhall draw the Magnetick 
Virtu? by the application of the Magnetick, it 
will incline it {elf by certain Degrees to the F7o- 
rizon, and to the Pole 
of the Earth, as in this 
Figure ; though it you 
ſtand under the AZqua- 
tor of the World, it will 
become Para/el to the 
Horizon ; but it will 
always incline to the 
Pole of the Earth in 
ſuch a proportion as 
you ſhall recede from the Aguator, till at length 
it crefts perpendicularly when you come to the 
Pole. From the Inſpeftion of this Magnetict 
De-linatien, a Circle divided into. its Degrees be- 
Ing made uſe of, true Judgment may be made of 
the Elevation of the Cz/e/tfal Pole , as that 


much as interpoſed Bo- 


were by an A*quator into. 


107 
famous Author Gra»damicus hath ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated ; who alſo thews, how from Dec/;- 
nation and [nclination joyn'd rogether, conjecture 
may be made of Geographical Longitudes , if 
from certain Obſervations there be any Informa- 
tion of the proper /nclination and Declination of 
the Conntrey whoſe Longztade is ſought, alrhough 
the variation of the Magnet ſeems ſomewhat too 
uncertain for any true Judgment to be made 

ro-thereof. 

Note, That the Magnet hath not that poifict 
of ſtaying it (elf atthe Eaſt and Weſt, in ſome 
Ortental or Occizental Points, as it hath in its 
Poles, but is rather ſituate in a certain Meridian 
Czrcl2, whicly of its own nature compoſeth it 
ſelf ro the Worlds Merifiin. Whence conſequent- 
ly it comes to pals, that in certain parts ir fixes 
to the E1/t and Weſt, but that in -reality 'it 
hath not that virtue plac'd in it, except in ſome 

20 kind of Meridian, as is hereby proved ; viz. be- 

cauſe the fame M-ridian being kept, though 

that part which was turned to the Faſt becomes 

Occ:dental, nevertheleſs it perfeQly reſts. This 

is to be obſerved in a Yertical Needle ſwiming, 

ſuch as this Figure ſhews. 


- 


From what hath been ſaid, may very well be 
inferr'd ; Firſt , That the Magnet hath not only 
its /Zquator, by which ir is divided into the 
Septentrional, and Meridional Pole, bur that there 


49 is alſo found in it a Heridian, wi which it is di- 
e 


vided in the Oriextal-and Occidental Parts. Se- 
condly, That the Circular Motion is no lefs na- . 
tural ro the Maguer, than it is to a Stove to moye 
downwards, or to Fire to move upwards, and 
that from an inward Principle of Nature ; inſo- 
much, that being by any Accident diverted from 
its proper Site, it betakes it {elf to it again, by 
cleaving cither to the Poles of the Warld , or to 
the Orzental and Occidental Parts. Thirdly,That 
5o ſuch is the nature of Magnetick tirive , that it 
renders whatſoever Subject it effefts every way 
quiet and immoveable about irs Center, foraf- 
much as from oge part through the Poles its 
Axis is rendred immoveable ; then through the 
— the Motion abour the Axis is hin- 
red. | 
From what hath been faid of Magnetick wir- 
tue in general, we paſs on toaffirm, that there is 
actually in the Earth a Magnetick virtue , being 


60 confirmed in this Opinion by the Authority of 


the moſt Learned in Magnetick Philoſaphy , that 
larer Ages have produc'd. For this part of 
Science harh not been long revealed to the World, 
and the many ſubſtantial Reaſons they give for 
this their Aſſertion : Firſt, That there is a Mag- 
netick virtue derived from the Earth to Iron, is 
apparent from the Obſervation of long ron _ 
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ſer upright on the Earth , their lowermoſt part 
being always imbued with the virtue of that 
Pole which is next , and which is proper to that 
Countrey in Which they are , as with us the 
North; and hereof any one may be himſelf an 
Eye-witnefs, by applying the Yerſory to any of 
theſe Bars or Rods of Tron. Secondly, No other 
Reaſon can be given of the Magynetick Inclina- 
tion than now treated of , but becauſe the Pole of 
the Earth draws the Needle to it ; neither is 
there any other Reaſon of Dec/ination, but the 
various temper of the Earths , whence either 
more or leſs the Virrue is infuſed , and the Yer- 
fory diſturbed from its Natural courſe ; for in 
this matter we may Philoſophize in the ſame 
manner as concerning the Magnet Stone , which 
the inequality of parts performs the ſame thing, 
as is often found by Experience. 

Thus it may alſo be aſſerted , that the 7er- 


Of the Immobility of the. Earth , "both. at the 
Center, and about the Centgr of the Warld, 


He 7erragqueous Globe F-. by reaſon of Bk 

nate gravity, hath this property 
ing placed in the midſt of the World it refiſts all 
Motion, as well upwards as ſide-ways : (For thar 
is the proper effect of Gravity.) But however At is 


xo thus moveable in the Center, or at the Center of 


the World; yet it is moveable abour its Ceyter, 
For this is certain, That a G/obe of equal Gravity 
hung in an Aquilibrium, may without any great 
force be inclined and moved Orbicularly. Nor 
can the 7erraqueous Globe from any part reſiſt 
that Motion, zeſting only upon its Center. Nei- 
ther doth ir preſs hard upon it ſelf, foraſmuch as 
heavy things placed in their proper place diſ- 


cover no heavineſs or weight. Therefore it is 


reſtrial Pole is the cauſe of that Verticity , by 29 from the weight of the Zartb that it is immove- 


which the Needle touch'd declares tro us the 
Poles of the World; for as the Magnet or Load- 
Stone conforms to it ſelf the friendly Poles of 
the Yerſorian Needle ; fo the Earth , which is in 
the nature of a certain great Magnet , will con- 
form to it ſelf all theſe leſſer Magnetick Bodbes, 
and fo will change their proper Site ; that is to 
fay, that Pole which inclin'd towards the South 
will be attracted towards the North, by the force 
of the Zerreſtrial Pole. 

Neither can that # erticity , and Magnetick 
Direction be aſcribed (as ſome Write) to Zeaver 
on the Czle/tial Pole; for if it had that force of 


attracting, the Needle would nor incline to the 


Po'e of the Earth, but rather would be erected 
upwards to ZZeaven. Moreover, if the Crzleſtial 
Pole had the efficacious force of attracting to it 
the Magneti:k Needle , the ſaid Needle would 
decline trom it. Nor have theſe Parts that lye 


able abour its Center ; nor doth that hinder bur 


_ that ir might be every way moved Orbicularly, . 


either by the ebbing and flowing of the Seas, or 


by the violence of the Winds. Yet that it is 
' not thus moyed , ſince in one and the fame 


place of the Earth there always appears the 
lame Elevation of the Pole; to which may be 
added the Teſtimony of Holy Writ, affirming, 
that the Earth ſtands firm for ever upon its own 


30 Foundation. Beſides, that there is a neceſſity of 


this Immobility of the Earth, about, in, and ar 
its Center, for the better ſucceeding of all Na- 
_ Productions and Conveniences of Man- 
kind. 

Now to apply what hath been faid herein, I 
ſhall not doubr to affirm, (following the Autho- 
rity of that eminent Author Grandamicas,) That 
this Immobility of the Earth about its Center 
proceeds from the Magnetick virtue; for it im-' 


near the Pole this attractive force ; for were it ſo, 40 Pts no les that the Earth be immoveable abour 


for as much as their Motion is Circular, there 
muſt needs be a variation of the Magnetick 
Needle : But this common Experience contra- 
dicts. 

Note, That this force of the 7erreſtrial Pole 
is only exerciſed upon the Po/es of the Magnet, 
which nevertheleſs being by greater force , may 
poſſibly declin2 elſewhere. But ſo long as the 
Magnet vertically conſtituted can att freely , as 


irs Center, than in the Center. . GOD in his 
Providence enduing all Natural things with thoſe 
Qualities that are requiſite for their preſervation 
and conſiſtence : Bur there is no Quality fitter 
for this purpoſe than the Magretick virtue ; nor 
was it indeed given by GOD to any other end, - 
being it comprehends all things that conduce ro 
this fort of Immobility, and ſince it renders the 
Poles and the Meridian of themſelves Immove- 


when it ſwims upon Quick/ilver , ot the like, it 50 able; nor is there any other thing required ro 


will compoſe its Meridian within the Meridian of 
the World, without any Declination , by reaſon 
the Magnetick Meridian is not moved by any 
other, nor hath it any Antipathy, or Sympathy 
with the Polxr virtue. The ſame thing may be 
as conveniently done by a Yertical Needle float- 
ing onthe Water , as in the laſt Figure; and by 
this means may «be had the Zniverſal Meridzan, 
without Declination , in any Countrey what- 


the Immobility. 


Of the EA RTH,its Circumference,Superficies,&c. 


He Circumference of the Earth ( which if 
conſidered with the Firmament , is but a 
Spot) is divided into 360 Parts or Degrees (as 
the Heavens are) and each Degree contains 60 
Engliſh Miles, by which Account the whole Cir- 


{oever. 60 cumference is 21600 Miles , the Diameter (as all 


Bur when we treat of the Megnetical virtue 
that is in the G/obe of the Earth, 1t is not to be 
underſtood of any piece of Earth, but only of 
that which is pure and unmixt. 


round Bodies being one third) is 7200 Miles ; 10 
that by conſequence, the Semzdiamerter which 
reaches to the Center, is 3600 Miles. But as it 
properly belongs to Geography, to give an Account 
of the Latitude and Longitude of Places, fo to 
find out the Thickneſs of the Earth ſeems ro be- 
long to Geome!ry. 

The 
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The whole Superficies conſiſts of - Earth and 
Water, as alrcady treated of; which is divided 
into rwo parts, the one Vitſible , and the other 
Inviſible: And divided into five Zones, which are 
treated of in £o/mography, or Aſtronomy. 

The Viſible part of the Earth, which was ap- 

pointed by Gods Providence for the Seat of May, 
and other living Creatures, lay at firſt all under 
Water ; but at the Command of God at the Crea- 
tion, the Waters were ſeparate from the Earth, 
and are now its Bounds, which according to their 
various Shapes have their Names. The Borders 
of the S2a ſerve likewiſe for the Continent , ſome 
of which Borders are of calie Acceſs, and pro- 
per for Navigation ; others Inacceſſible , and hard 
to be approached, as thoſe places where there are 
Precipizes, Recxs, and high Zi/s. Such as arc 
convenient, arc either more or leſs commodious : 
Of the firſt fort are the Sea-Ports, Harbours, 
and Bays, which ſaid places are (or obight to be) 
{ecure from all danger of Seas, Winds, and the 
like: Bur there is this difference between a Har- 
hbrur,and a Bay, that Ships may fately Ride in an 
Harlour, but not in a Bay. 
The Habitable Land is divided into Continents, 
and lands, A _ Continent is a great part of the 
Surface of the Barth, as Ruſſia, Tartary, Germany, 
&c. | 

An 1/land is a part of Farth ſurrounded with 
Water , as Great Britain, Ireland, Madagaſcar, 
Japan, Jamaica, Barbadoes, Wc. 

A Peninſula, or Cherſoneſus, is a part of Land 
almoſt encompaſſed with Water, being only joyn- 
ed to the Main Continent by a narrow {thmas , or 
Neck of Land; as Morea in Greece, Panama in 
South America, Ofc. 

A Cape, or Promontory, is a #il/ that ſhoots it 
ſelf forth into the Sea ; as the Cape of G2od-Hope, 
in the South part of Africa. | 

A Point, or Foreland , is a narrow piece of 
Ground Point-wiſe into the Sea. 

The other Inviſible Superficies of the Earth, is 
either Uninhabitable, or covered with Running, or 
ſtanding Waters. 

The Ruring-Waters are either leſler, as Springs, 
Brooks, and Riwzlcts; -or greater, as large Rivers, 
and Zerrents, 

The Standing-Waters are ſweetſalt, ot the like. 
Theſe gather naturally in long places, as Lakes, 
and Marſhes ; or Artificially, as We/s, Ciſterns, 
and Ponds. | 

The Waters are generally divided into Seas, 
Lakes, and Marſhes; or Artificially into We?/4s, 
Ciſterns, Ponds, Gulphs , Rivers, Wc. as by the 


Hydrographical Table following the divifion of 


the Waters will better appear. 
The Latitude and Longitude of Places. 


He Latitude and Longitude of Places ſhould 
next follow ; but having largely treated 
thereof in Co/mography, or Aſtronomy, tis thought 
convenient to omit them here , rather than to 
_ two Diſcourſes of one and the ſame Sub- 
| JOB | 
K® The Art of GEOGRAPHT, as allo 
that of COSMOGRAPHTI,-arc of (o large a 
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Latitude, that it cannot be comprehended in ſo 
narrow a Compaſs ; however the moſt eſſential 
things are. taken notice of, Burt having lately 
publiſhed a Volume in large Folio of that Sub- 
jeet, entituled Coſmography and Geography, in two 
Parts (the firſt containing the General and Abſo- 
lute Part thereof, Tranſlated from the Works of 
that eminent and much eſteemed Geographer 
VARENIUS. - The Second Part being a Geo- 

Io graphical Deſcription of the World, taken from 
the Notes and” Works of the Famous Monſieur 
Sanſon , late Geographer to the French King ; I 
luſtrated with Maps; And for the further com- 
pleatment thereof are-added about 100 Geogra- 
phicat and Hydrographical Tables of the X Ing - 
doms and Iſles in the World , with their chief 
Cities, Ports, Oc.) 1 have thought fit to give the 
Reader an Account of the Heads therein treated 
of, with ſome Coſmozraphical, Geographical ; and 

20 FHyrog Tables, taken notice of in the 
Second Part, wiz. Sanſons Geography. Which 
faid Work having been fo well received and ap- 
proved of by experienced Coſmographers and 
Geographers, IT may be bold to recommend 
it for the beſt of that kind yer extant in our 
Native 7 ongae. 


39 7 he Heads of the reſpetive Things 
in the ſeveral Chapters of V A- 
RENIUS, with the Folio's 


where T reated of. 


In the Firſt Part, beinz the ABSOLUTE, or 
COMPLEAT PART. 


Folio 1. 


(_ the Precognita's, or things known 
before the handling the Art it ſelf ; as the 


Definition, Divifion, Objed, Properties, Principles, 
Order, Method, Original, Excellency , and other 
Aﬀections of Geography. - 


Chap,2.— Fol. 6. 
yo Reats of certain things taken out of Geo- 
& metry, and 7Trigonometry, neceffary to be 


known in Geography. 
Chap.3.—— Folio it. 


Oncerning the Figure of the Earth. 


Chap. 4. Folio 15. 


© Oncerning the Dime»/ion and Magnitude of 
the Earth. 

A Table of the Quantity of one Degree in 
every Parallel ; or the Degrees in Which the 
Parallels are diſtant from the Aquator , or the 
Elevation of the Poles of the Parallels. 
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Chap.s: Folio 23. 


"He Mvtions of the Earth, according to the 
Opinion of the Pythagereans , Ptolomatans, 
and” Copernicans, with {ome others. 


Chap.6. Folio 27. 
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Chap. 12. Folio 57. 
Reats of the Diviſion of the OC EAN 
throughout the Earth. That the Ocean is 
a continued Tract, encompaſling the Earth, and 
the Terreſtrial Parts; that the Ocean may be di- 
vided into three kinds, viz. Ocean, or Seas, Bays, 
or Gulghs and Streights, the chieteſt of which are 


Oncerning the Situation , or place of the x0 taken notice of. 


KL Earth, in reſpe& of the Planets and Stars. 


Chap.7. Folio 30. 


Oncerning the Subtance and Conſtitution of 
the EARTH; declaring of what Simple 
afid Simular Bodics it may conſiſt, or be com- 
pounded of That it is divided into Dry and 
Moiſt parts , viz. Farth and Water, and how 


Chap. 13. Folio 65. 
Reats of ſome properties of the Ocean, and 
its part. That the Szperficies of the 0- 
cean, and all Liquid Bodies are round, Spherical, 
or elſe in part of a Spherical Superficies , whoſe 
Center is the ſame with that of the Land. That 
the Ocean is not of a greater height than the Shoars 


they hold, or cleave together, making the Land, ,9 of the Earth, ſo that the Earth and Water are 


whoſe Sperficies, or Surface, is continual, but 
that of the Water is not ſo. Thar the ſticking 
orcleaving faſt rogerher of the Earth is occa- 
ſioned from Sa/r. That rhe kinds of EFarths 
are divers ways mixed togerher in the Earth ; 
And that the Cavzties of the Earth, and the out- 
ward Diſpoſition thereof, arc not always the 


{ame. 


Chap.8. Folio 35. 


_ ; Reats concerning the Natural diviſion of 


the Parts of the EARTH, made from the 
Ocean flowing round abour it; as //lands, both 
great and ſmall, Penizſula s, and 1thmuſſes. 


Crap.g, Folio 40. 


E MO ONTAINS and HILLS, in 
General, and how to find the height 


almoſt of the fame Altitude, high Mountains ex- 
cepted. The reaſon why the Sea, being beheld 
from the Shoar, ſeemeth to ariſe in a greater A/- 
titude and Tumor , by how much it is more re- 
mote. The cauſe and original of Gu/phs, Bays, 
and Streights. Wherhet the Ocean be eyery where 
of the ſame Altitude. That the depth of the 
Ocean in moſt parts may be ſounded That the 
Ocean hath no Fountains, bur is contained with- 


30 in the Cavities of the Ear*h. That the Salrneſs 


of the Waters proceed form the particles of Salt 
mixed with it. Whether that Water be the 
trelher iti the Ocean, by how much it is nigher 
the bottom , and why in ſome parts freſh Water 
is found in the bottom. That the Water is leſs 
Salt nearer the Poles, and more Sal? the nearer 
to the Aiquator. The reaſon why Rain-Water 
in the middle of the S-4 is found ſweet, but rhe 
Water ſeparated from the Salt-Water is yet found 


thereof ; allo rhe Height being known, to find the 49 Salz; when as the Rain Water proceedeth from 


diſtance thereof from us. The length of the 
Shadow that a Mountain caſts, with the height of 
the S» to that time being given, to find the A/7i- 
tude of the faid Mountain. Why Showers of 
Rain, Miſts, and Snzows, are frequent on the Tops 
of Mountains , When as in the Yaleys the Air 1s 


{creac and calm without any ſuch Meteors. 


Chap. 10. Folio 46. 


4 


EK"acats of the Differences , and tract of 
1 MOUNZ7AINS, and in Particular 
concerning the moſt tamous Chazns or Cliffs of 
Mozntains ; alſo thoſe famous for their great A1- 
ritad2 ; and for their burning and caſting forth 
Flames. That Mountains that run forth in a 
narrow Neck into the $21, are called Promontories. 
Of Caves, and deep Abyſſes,that arc in ſome patts 
of the Earth. 


Folio 54. 


Chap. IT.— 


0 Mines, Weeds, and Deſarts. 


the Yapours exhaled from the Sea, That Sea- 
Water is more ponderous than Freſh ; and the 
Water of one Sea, is more heavy than of ano- 
ther. That Sa/?-Water doth not fo ſoon freer as 
Freſh. Why the Ocean is not bigger, ſeeing that 
it receives ſo many Rivers. That certain parts 
of the Ocean differ in Colour. That certain pe- 
culiar things are found in certain- parts of the 
Ocean. That the Ocean, or rather all Water caſts 


50 ont 7erreſtrial Bodies on the Shoar, eſpecially in 


-the Fu? Moon. 


{  Nehop I4 Folio 83. 


Reats of the MO 770ON of the SE Ain 
general, and in particular of the Flux 

and Reflux ; ſhewing what Water hath no natural 
Mtion, except- one, by which it movyerh from a 
more higher place unto thoſe more low; but if the 


60 vicine place or Body be equal, or of a greater Al- 


titude than'the Superficices of the Water, then the 
Water naturally reſteth, that is, being without 
Motion , except compelled by a violent Cauſe. 
That when part of the Ocean is 'moved, the whole 
is likewiſe ſo; but by ſo much the more, that 
every one is nearer the part moved. That the 
Quarter \into which the Sea that is moyed rend- 
eh 


«th; is to be obſerved. The Motion of the Sea, 
is either Diref, or a.Yortex, or a Conenſſfon: That 
Find is thecaufe of rhe contingent cauſe of the 
Sea, forccing the Sea to a quarter, oppoſite to 
the Wind, nor isthe Sea ever free from hack Mo- 
tons ; this Motion of the Sea is twofold, the one 
continually from Eaſt ro Weſt ; the other com- 

ſed of rwo contrary Motions, termed the Flix, 
and Reflux , m which the Sea floweth at certain 
Hours, to the Shoar, and at others back again : 
Bur the Winds oft-times change the peneral 
Motion of the Sea, eſpecially rhote Fixed Winds. 
That the cauſc of rhe general Motion, from Eaſt 
toWe/t, is nncertain ; and that the F/ux and Re- 
flax, in which the Sea im the ſpace of abour rz 2, 
Hours Floweth unto moſt Coaſts, and fo Flowerth 
back again, is when the Moor approacherh, ro 
the loweſt Meridian,and refloweth when the Moon 
recedeth from the Meridian, towards the Weſt; 
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IO wers ; or flow from Lakes and Mariſhes. 
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Chap. 16.—— —— Polio 108: 


Reats of RIVERS in General. That 
Torrents and: Rivulets ſometimes proceed 

from a quantity of Rain, and diffolyed Sow. 
That ad Rivers proceed from Foxntazns ; bur 
great Rivers have their original , either from 
the- Congreſs of many Rivulets, and. fmall R:- 
Thar 
Rivers are very much augmented by frequent 
Rains , and diflolved Snow, and that in divers 
Jeaſors and: Months of the Tear. From whence 
Rivers are generated ; and what may be the 
Original of that Water which floweth from Springs. 
Fhar certain Rivers hide themſelves in themidft 
of their paſſage under the Earth, and-in another 
place riſe up again, as it were new Rivers ; and 
all Rzvers do diſcharge themlelves into the Sea, 


and towards the Eaſt ; and the reaſon thereof. 20 or elſe the one into the other, which ar laſt emp- 


In Full and New Moons, the general Motion of 
the Sea, from Faſt to Weſt, is more violent; al- 
fo the intumeſcency of rhe Sea, is found great 
it moſt parts ; Alſo in the Yernal and Autum- 
nil Equinox , the intumeſcency of the Sea, is 
greater than in other Seaſons, bur leaft in the 
So/ſtices. That in ſome parts of the Ocear, as 
Gulphs and Shoars, the encreaſe and decreaſe of 
the Water in the Influx, and Deflux is great; in 
other parts it is very ſmall, and in ſome not dif: 
cernable. That in thoſe places of the Sea, 
to which the Moon is Vertical, the Flux and Re- 
flux is greateſt, except impediments. Thar rhe 
quantity of the Flux, and Reflux is inconſtant 
in every place, and divers on ſeycral Days, and 
by ſo much the greater or leſſer, by how much 
the Moon is more remote, or nearer to the place. 
The variety of peculiar , or proper Motions of 
the Sea, in which a certain part of the Ocean is 


tieth it ſelf into the Sea. The reaſon why no 
Salt-Water Rivers are found, ſceing that Salt 
Springs are found in many places. The reaſon 
why Rzvers have, or acquire a greater Latitude 
in one part of them, than'in another ; and why 
ſome run with a more {witt Current, and others 
with a more flow. Alſo why one Rzver is car- 
ried with a ſwift Current in once place, and a 
flow in another. That moſt Rivers have their 


30 Courſe in divers windings. The Water of Rivers 


carrieth with ir many particlcs of various Metals, 
Minerals, Sands, and Oily, fat Bodies ; and that 
the Waters of moſt Rivers difter in colour , 
gravity and other qualities. That ſome Rivers 
at a certain time eyery Year, are {o augmented, 
that they over flow the adjacent Lands. The Rea- 
fon how Sprizgs and Fountains break forth. Rules 
ro know it a Spring or Wel/ may be made there, 
and to know if the Water is good. That IWhirl- 


. either moved perpetually , or in ſome certain 49 pools are found in the Channels of fome Rivers, 


Months is great and conſiderable. Now unto 
the ſpecial perpetual Motions of the parts of the 
Ocean alſo rheſe do pertain, cauſed by great Rj- 
vers diſcharging themſelves therein. That the 
Motion of the Sea termed a Concuſſion, or Trem- 
bling, is cauſed from a Spiration of Wind, which 
moveth the Earth , or Water it ſelf, cauſing it 
to riſc. The reaſon why the Pacifick Oceax is 
more Calm, and without great Floods or Waters, 


and rhe reaſon it is eaſily moved, and rough with 
a Wind. 


Chap. 15. Folio 10%. 
Rears of LAKES, POOLS, M 4- 
RISHES, and the like, ſtanding Wa- 
ters ; giving an Account thereof, and the reaſons 
why ſome neither ſend forth, nor receiye Rivers; 
of others that receive Rivers, but let out none; 
and others that both receive and ler out, Rivers. 
That many Lakes contain Freſh Water, and bur 
few Salt. That Mariſhes have a Sulþhurous , 
Bitumenous Earth in them. 


Thar River-Water1s more light than that of the 
Sea. 


Folio 


Chap, 17. 130, 
Reats of MINERAL WATERS, 
BATHS, and SP AW S. Thatno 
IWater is pure, and elementary, but contains, or 
hath mixed Particles, ſuch as are found in 7er- 


50 reftrial Bodies, as Oyls, Spirits, and .the like, 


The reaſon how Mineral Waters are generated ; 
for there are innumerable kinds of theſe Waters, 
according to the yariety and diverſity of the Par- 
ticles which they contain of divers Mixerals ; 
ſome being acid or /ſcwr, others hot, as Baths, 
others fat and Oily , others Litter, others cold, 
others Poyſonous, and others Salf. | 


Chap. 7} ts ci ——_ POD 142. 


Reats of the mutations, of the Places of 

the Water, and Land, or of the mutations 

of Watery Superficies into the Farthy , or tne 
contrary. To know the Superficies of the Earth, 
which the Water poſſeſſeth , how great ir is, and 
that which the Earth occupierh. That the Super- 
ficies of the Water, as allo of the Laxd is not 
at 


IT2 


at all times of the ſame Magnitude , but ſome- 
times greater , and ſometimes leſſer ; and that 
when one augmentcth, the other diminiſheth. 
The Water may leave the Shoar for divers cauſes, 
and become dry Ground ;. likewiſe Rivers leave 
their Channel, or Shoar, and afford new Land ; 
Lakes are alſo dried up, and become Land; 
Streights are ex(iccated, and changed into 1/th- 
muſes or Continents; and Bays, or Gulphs , in 
courſe of time become dry places. The gene- 
ration of Sandy-Banks in the Sea, and elſewhere. 
Iſlands are produced in the Sea, and Rivers, after 
the ſame Mode that Sand-Banks are : yer Iſlands 
may proceed from Sand-Banks , although made 
after another Mode. That | the Ocean now pol- 
ſeſſeth part of the Land which formerly it did 
not. The reaſon why in the middle of the Ocean 
no Iſlands are found. | 


Folio 1 54- 


Chap.13. 


Reats of the ATMOSPHARE and 

A TR. Thar from the Parts of the Earth, 
as well Dry as Moiſt, or from the Earth and 
Water, -Vapours and Fumes do continually ex- 
hale into that Space which is about the Earth. 
The Atmoſphere is a Space about the whole 
Earth, in which the Exhalations raiſed from the 
Earth are always preſent; and it is uncertain 


whether any Thing or Body elſe be contained 30 


in it, beſides theſe Exhalations ; and ſometimes 
more, {ometimes leſs Exhalations are drawn 
from the Earth, eſpecially in divers places. The 
Exhalations which conſlitute the Atmoſphere are 
of divers kinds ( eſpecially in ſundry Regions ) 
viz, Waters, Saltiſh, Earthy, Sulphurous, and Spi- 
rituosr, The leaſt Particles of the ir , and 
raoſc all inſenſible repel and reflect the Rays , as 
a Lovkirg-Glaſs; bur ſome of the Particles of 
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the ſame in all places at one and the ſame time; 
and whether its Figure be Spherical. That Con- 
denſations, or Rarefadtion of Air changeth nor its 
Altitude. By how much the Air is the more 
cold, by ſo much the more it is condenſed ; and 
therefore the more condenſed in the Winter. By 
how much that place of the Earth unto which 
the Sun is vertical recedeth to the Pole , by fo 
much the leſs diſtant the place of the Azr is 


10 from the Earth, in which the Rain, Snow, and 


Hail begin to be generated. The Atmoſphere, 
or Air, cauſeth the Sun, or the reſt of the Stars 
and Planets to be ſeen before they ariſe in the 
Horizon , alſo to appear higher than they are. 
By how much the 417r is thicker, by ſo much the 
more the Star is depreſſed beneath the Forizoy, 
when it firſt begins to appear; and by how 
much the Air is lower , by ſo much the Star is 
the more, depreſſed beneath the ZZorizoy. The 


20 refletion of the Rays of rhe Sun from the Par- 


touch, or with ſome force. 


ticles of the Ajr is the chief cauſe of the 7wj- 
light, that is, of the Light before the riſing, and 
aiter the ſerring of the Sun ; from which 7wz- 
light the Altitude of the Air may be found. To 
find the Altitude of the Clwds by a Geodetical 
dimenſion.That the Azr in ſome places hath ſome 
things peculiar. 


ſ 


Chap. 20. Folio 179. 

Reats of the WINDS in general , and 

the 2 VA RTERS of the WOR LD. 
The Wind is a commotion of the Air, ſenfible by 
Moſt Winds tend 
from one Quarter to the oppoſite Qzarter, and 
force Bodies with them. A Quarter is an ima- 
ginary Point, extended from any place of the 
Earth perpendicularly, towards one Point of 
thoſe which circularly ſtand abour thar place. 


the .4ir being ſenſible and compounded , do qo Theſe Quarters arc infinit2 in number, ſeeing that 


tranſmit many Kays, but reflect tewer; others 
(on the contrary ) tranſmit fewer Rays, and re- 
flect more. Exhalations do not aſcend of them- 
ſelves, and of rheir own nature upwards, bur are 
forced by a violent Motion ; or the Air is not 
light bur heavy , in a proper Mode of Exprel- 
fon. The upper parts of the Atmoſphere arc 
more ſubtile chan the lower, yet it may fo 
come to pals, that the middle parts may be 


Plains may be drawn through every Point of 
the /7oriz20n, but 32 only have Names aſcribed 
to them ; which ſaid 32 Points or Quarters are 
cqually diſtant one from another. The cauſes 
oft the Winds are various; for fecing that the 
Wind is nothing but a continued protraCtion of 
the Air, all thoſe things that are able to effect 


. ſuch a protruſion will be the cauſe of Winds. 


Why the Winds blow by an interrupted force, 


more grols and condenſed, than the lower parts 5o fo that ſometimes they ceaſe, and at other times 


about the Earth. The Atmoſphere, or Air, be- 
ing heated, poſleſſeth more Space than before. 
Inſtructions to make a Thermometer, Thermoſcope, 
or WWeather-Glaſs, to diſcoyer the Mutations of 
the 4ir in Heat and Cold. The ſerene- 4ir may 
be ſo carried by a moſt vehement Fire , that it 
may occupy a Space 79 times greater than it 
did before: on the contrary , it may be ſo con- 
denſed in a Wind-Gun , that it may only poſlc(s 


(as it were) with redoubled ſtrength, they return 
with the greater importunity ; and the reaſon 
that they ſeem more continually to blow on the 
Sea, ſo that it is diſcovered leis calm. The 
reaſon that Weſterly Winds are lefs frequent than 
Eaſterly; and the Northern and Eaſtern Winds 
are more impetuous and ſtormy , and on the 
contrary- the Sxuthera and Weſtern more calm : 
Alſo why the Southern and Weſtern Wirds arc 


a 60th part of the former Space ; bur the heat 60 more hot than thoſe of the North , or Eaft. 


of the Su» bringeth not ſo great a Rarification, 
or the cold ſo great a Condenſation to-the Air. 
The reaſon why the places in the Frigid Zone, 
at the time in which the Sx ariſeth not altoge- 
ther unto them, on ſome days the 4zr is ſerene, 
but for the moſt part foggy. Whether the 4/- 
titude of the Atmoſphere above the Earth , bc 


Why from the ſight of a Cloud of a pale and 
duskiſh colour, a Wizd proceeds from that Quar- 
ter, Why in the Sprin? and Autumn the Winds 
are more frequent, and ſtronger than in the hot 
Summer, or cold Winter. Unto what Space one 
and the fame Wizd may extend it (elf. 
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Chap.2.1. —— Folio 187. ; 


Reats of the WINDS in particular, and 
of TEMPESTS. That one' Wind is 
conſtant, and another inconſtant ; one Wind is 
general , and another particular. Some Winds 
are Periodical and fixed, others wandring and Er- 
ratick, Of, the moſt noted Winds : The Ere- 


APHY 


A ,glace. being piven in. 


Horizon of that place. &. | 
the Superficies of -the G/obe,..or the Latitude of 
any- place being given, to {hey all the places of 
the Earth, which may bave the ſame Latitude, or 
Diſtance from the. Zquator., . or Elevation of the 
Pole ; or to: find all the ;places of the - Earth, 
which may have the diſtance. given. from the 
ZEquator. How. to find the. Meridian, and Point 
of the North and South in the given place - of 


fan Winds, that are Anniverſary in Greece, pro- 19 the Earth. To place. a Globe,. ſo that the Car- 


ceed from Rain and Sow diſſolved on-the Hour: 
tains. Some Winds are proper, and almoſt per- 
perual to ſome place, others are ceaſing: Unto 
the Periodical , or StateWinds, appertain thoſe 
alſo termed Day-Winds, which in ſome Regions, 
and at a certain time of the Year blow for ſome 
hours every day. By how much you draw 
near the Aquator from the Artick-Pole, by fo 
much the North-Winds are found to be leſs vigo- 


dines of the. ſame, may..reſpect the Cardines-of 
the Earth , that is, that the Brazen» Meridian 
may be ſeared in the true Meridian of the Place. 
To find the Latztude of the place from the Zea- 
ven, or the Elevation of the Pole aboye the Zo+ 
rizon of any place by the benefit of the ' Stars. 
The places of the Earth (under the Aquator ) 
have no Latitude , bur both Poles lye in their 
Horizon. The placgs under the Poles have the 


rous; and having paſt the Zquator in' part of 29 Latitude of go. Negrees; ,viz.' the Pole in the 


the South Continent Southern Winds are vigo- 
rous, Which in theſe places are cold and dry. 
There are. differences of Winds, ſome- are 
ſudden, impetuous, and violent, not continuing 
long ; An Exhyarzas, is a Wind breaking from a 
Cloud with great abundance of Water ; A 7y- 
hon, is a violent Wind paſling fwittly through 
all the Quarters about a place, and for the moſt 
part ruſhing from the rop. Whether that a cer- 


Vertex, and the AEquator 1 the Horizon. The 
places between the Poles and'the Agaator, have 
a leſs Latitude than go Degrees. | 


C hap.2.4. 


Folio 2x3. 


| Reats of rhe Diviſou-of the Earth into 
ZONES; and the Celeſtial Appearances 
in the divers Zoxes ; Shewing, that from the 


tain Wind may ariſe from the flowing of the 39 Proper or Annual Motion of the Sux, there ari- 


Sea, and of the Rivers. Why Tgnes-fatui, Caſtor. 
and Pollux , and Helena, are amongſt 7empeſts. 
Why there is ſo frequent a Calm in the Sea near 
Guiny, and under the A#quator , in the Atlantick 
Ocean , berween America and Africa: That in 
ſome Regions the Tempeſts are Anniverſary. 


— 


{eth a certain Diviſion of .the Superficies of the 
Earth into five Zones , as already treated. of ; 
and that the #quator of the Earth paſſerh 


_ through thele places there taken notice of. In 


the places that lye.in the 7ropicks, the Sun once 
a Tear is only vertical on the M-ridies, or Noon- 


ſtead; butin places under the Torrid Zove he is 


vertical twice a Tear, viz. two Days,: which are 
equally diſtant from rhe longeſt Day. . But in 


In the Second Part , being G ENE- 49 places without the Zorrid Zoxe , and ſeated with- 


RAL GEOG RAPHY. 

Treats of the Aﬀettions of the 
Places of the Earth, depending 
on the apparent Motion of the 
Stars. 


Chap.22, Folio 203. 


Reats of Things neceſſary to be fore- 
| known in Geog#aphy. 


Chap.2,. Folio 207. 
F the LATITUDE of Places, and the 
'Eleyation of the Pole. Shewing, that the 
Latitude of a place ini the Superficies of the Earth 


out the 7ropicks , the Sun never in any Day of 
the Year is vertzcal. To Places ſeated in cither 
of the Frigid Zones, the Sun every Year ({ome 
Day or other) ſetteth not, and ſo many Days 
riſerh not.; and that ſo many Days the more, by 
how mich thoſe Days are nigh the Poles ; 1o 
that in a whole place of the Pole for ſix Months 
it ſetreth not, and riſeth not to another. But 
in places in the Artick and Aztartick Circle. the 


50 Sun ſetteth not one Day in the Year , and one 


Day riſeth not ; but other Days ir ſets and riſerh. 
Thar in Places ſeated without the Frigid Zone, 
that is, in the Temperate , or Torrid Zones, the 
Sunevery Day riſcth and ſetteth. 


Chap. 25, Folio 220. 


Reats of the LONGITUDE of the 
Days in divers places of the Earth; and 


iS the diſtance of the ſame from the A#quator.That go of the Diviſion of the Earth into Climates, which 


the Elevation of the Pole of any place, or above 
the Zrizon of any place, is called the Arch of 
the Czleſtial Meridian of that place intercepted 
between one and the other Cele/t;a! Pole, and the 
Horizon of that place. The place being given 
n the Superficies of .rhe Globe, {o to conſtitute 
the G/obe, that the Wooden Eorizon may be the 


proceed from them. That in two Days of the ' 
Tear are the Aiquinoxes, or the Night is equal to 
the Day in all places of the Earth. In places 
ſeated in the Aquator , the Days and Nights are 
always equal : In the places of the Poles there 
is only one Day and one Night in the whole 
Year; Now the Day is longer than the Night in 

Gg the 
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the NW) Pole, and the Sonth Pole, rhe Day is 
ſhorther than the Night: In placts Iying beticath 
the ZZ#quaror, and the Pole, tio Days are equal to: 
the Niz#hts, except the two Days of the Aqnino- 
fial ; all the reft * being cither greater, or leffer 
thati: the Nights.” Int all places feared between the 
Equator, and the*Pvle Artick, the longeſt Day 
and- ſhorteſt Night, is-when' the 'Swy enters the 
firſt Degree of Canter; and the ſhorteſt Day and 
longeſt Night, is when the Sx eriters the firſt 
Degree of Capricorn ; but in the places ſeated be- 
rween the ZZ£quator and 'the :4»tartick Pole, it is 
juſt contrary; And whilſt the Sw7in the Northern 
Places, moveth front the firſt Degree of Capti- 
cor#, to the firſt of Cancer, the Pays encreaſe; 
and whilſt he moverh from the firſt # Cancer, vo 
the firſt of Capritvry, decreaſeth ; bur in Nor- 
thery Places quite contrary, encreafing from the 
firſt of Cacer to the firſt of Capricorn, and de- 


10 of the Earth, ariſing froin thence. 


CEOGRAPHY. 


Year are made, and behave themſelyes, and in 
what Months of the Year they commence in 
the divers places of the Zones. 


Chap.' 27,——= == Folio 259. 


[ Reats of the SH 4DOWS; which the 


Botlies eredted th the Earth, and illumi- 

nared by the $4 do caſt, and of the Diviſion 
That Sha- 

dows of Bites , eteteft above the Erizontal 
Plain, fall upon the Quattet oppoſite to it, in 
which the Sw exifteth. In places ſeated in the 
Fquator* the Metidliaj Shadow falls half the 
Year towards the North, the other half rowards 
the South: Th the places ſeared in the Z#quator 
the Shadow of the  Stile perpendicularly erectec 
in the whole Days of the. Zquinoxes, remains 
in one right Line, whether before Nooy, it be 


creaſing from the firſt of Capricorn to the firſt of , , continually caſt into one Quarter of the Weſt, or 


Cancer.- All places of the Earth, ſeated in one 
and the ſame Para/et have all the Days of the 
Year equal, and therefore the fame quantity of 
the longeſt Day. If more places of the Earth, 
be taken from the ZZquator towards the Pole, 
whoſe diſtance from the Aquater equally aug- 
menteth from one Degree to, 10, 20, 30, or 40, 
the longeſt Days in theſe places ſhall not be e- 
we? greater, or not equally augment; but they 

all more augment in places more remote, and 
where the place is more near the Pole. How ro 
compole a Table of the Climates, with a Table 
thereof, and its uſe, * | 


Chap. 26.—— — Polio 231. 
"Reats of the LIGHT, HEAT, 
COLD, and RAINS, indivers parts 
of the Earth, or Zones, with other Propertics of 


round into the Semicircle. © 
Shadows decreaſeth, the Altitude o 
creaſing ; and on the contrary the A/rirude of the 


after Nvon into a Quatter of the Eaſt; Now iti 
the other Days of the Year the Shadow is cartied 
The Loneitude of the 

FE the Sun in- 


Sun decreaſing, the Shadow increafeth. By how 
much the places of the Earth, every Day are more 


remote from the Zquator, or from the Para/l of 
the Sun, by fo much the more, both the Meri- 
30 d4ian Shadow as well as the Shadows of the reſt of 


the Hours, are longer. Directions from the #- 
quinottial NightDyal , as alſo the' Forizontal 
Scioterick, or Horizontal Plain. 


Chap. 28. ——-— Folio 269. 


Reats of the compariſon of the CEL $- 
7ITIAL AFFECTIONS, indivers 


places of the Farth; ſhewing that thoſe who 


the Zones, as the Seaſons of the Year, and the 4o live in the ſame Semicircle of the ſame Meridian, 


reaſon thereof. That in the places in the 7em- 
perate and frigid Zones, the Seaſons of the 
Year, are-almoſt equal, conſiſting of an equal 
number of Days ; But in the places of the 7or- 
rid Zone , they are unequal. In places of the 
Torrid Zone, as the Sun by Day is very near the 
Yertex, ſo on the contrary by Night he is be- 
neath rhe Horizon, and very much removed from 
the Vertex of thoſe places; ſo that thoſc places 
by Night, lie almoſt in the middle Shadow of rhe 
Earth ; neither can the 4zr poſitbly atry ways 
be warmed by the Suns Rays by frequent reflect- 
1on. - In places of the Frizid Zone as the Sun by 
Day is not very nigh the Yertex, fo by Night 
he doth not profoundly remain beneath the Z7o- 
rizon ; bur for the greateſt part of the Night doth 
ſo turn round beneath the ZZorizon , that many 
Rays from him by reflection do penetrate into 
the Air. And in places inthe Temperate Zone , 


have alſo the ' ſame Merides, or 12 Hours ; 
and alſo reckon together all the other Hours. 
Thoſe that dwell in divers Z7-miſpheres of the 
Earth, which the /£quator makes, or thoſe thar 
live in the divers Quarters of the A#guator, have 
contrary Seaſons of the Year, at the fame time, 
and the ſame Seaſons in a different time of the ' 
Tear ; fo that in one Hemiſphere it is Winter, 
when in the other it is Summer. Thoſe who 


50 live in the North Hemiſphere of the Earth, when 


they- turn their Faces towards the Aquator, rhe 
Eaſt is on their left Hand, and the We/? on the 
righr, the South before them, and the North be- 
hind them : And thoſe thar live in the South He- 
miſphere the Stars riſe on their right Hand, and 
ſet on their left. Thoſe who liye in the fame 
Parallel of the ſame Earth, haye every Day and 
Night equal; every one of the Stars allo remains 
an equal time above their Zorizons, the ſame Stars 


as the Sus by Day cometh to the Yerrex, of thoſe gg neyer ſer, the ſame Stars never rife; rhe Sunevery 


laces by a moderate vicinity, fo by Night b 
td ay diſtance he is Jerrefſed net the 
Horizon ; {o that ſome Rays ar leaſt are in the 477. 
In Places of the Torrid Zone the Twilights are 
{mall , very long in thoſe of the Friz/d, and 
moderate in thoſe of rhe Temperate Zone. Rea- 
ſons given to thew how the four Seaſers of the 


Day, and alfo all the Sars riſe and ſer to them 
in the fame Quarter ; and in the ſame Hour allo 
the Stars are equally elevated above the Zorizor, 
or depreſſed beneath ic ; They have the ſame Pole 
equally Elevated ; their Faces being turned rothe 
Aquator, or the ſame Pole, the Stars riſe trothem 


from the ſame ſide: they haye the ſame Sea - 
0 
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of the Tear, and at the. ſame. time, except the 


ſingular properties of ſome places. 


Chap. 29. -Folio 2.7%. 
Rreats of the Compardtion of time in the 
divers places of” the Earth, wherein are 
divers Queſtions ſtared, and relolved , concern- 


iti time, or the Hour of the Day of [veal Na- X 


;jons, and places. 
_ Chap. 30,—— ——— Polio 2.86. 


Keats of the various riding, ſcttihp, Altitude 
"| of the Su#, arid other appearances in the 
divers parts of the E4rth; ſhewing how 'to place 
or hang 2 Terreſtrial Glob# fo, that When ths Ships 
ſhines, thoſe patts of the G!9Fe, thiy be fllumg- 


nated which the Sa enlighrneth in the Etrth, 


? 


In the Third Part of 6G EN E. 
RAL' GEOGRAPHY, to 
Dit , the | Comparative -Pat#; 
Treats_of the Aﬀedions from 


comparing of Tlaces. 


| Chapt. ———=##tagi. 
Treats of cho. LUNGZT ODE of. ÞJ: 
: X- Shewing, rhat Nature hath put no b 
br end to the Dimenſion of rhe Earth, 4 


" ” 
#34 wy 


wht 1 


oh idle Gol Fed 16 Wal 5 hg 
jo. the Zquator; bat all and every one ofthe 


$ees may be taken Hr 3 Demiainng, and. the 
firit Meridian may be placed in them. The Z.4- 


'at any time ; and that it alfo may Ippoat, unto 2.0 #itude and Longitude of any place, or the diſtance 


What People the Sun riſeth, and tb whom it ſet- 
teth ; fo whom it. makes the Meriajes , ahd tb 
Whom it is. quite abſconded ; to what place it is 
Vertical. _ Allo fo find the plice of the San in thi 
Feli tick ; and the Day of the Tear ; tins 
'of the place, That the GoZe bein, 16 placed 
When the. M53 ſbiref , t6 whotn it atiſech, to 
Whom. Terreth , and . to whom .yettical. By 
how much the places of 'the Earth , 4th remote 
from the Parrail: 4 

much the more theSus is elevated to a flet 41ritude 
in the ſame Zox#s above theit Horizmns : All by 
how much the places of .the E4#tÞ dre rthiote 
from the Equatbr, bx more hear the Pole, by ſb 
much rhe more. the Parts 6f the F+207 are 
diſtant, in which the Sz» riſeth of the Day of 
the Solſtice, and the Day of tlie Winrty: as allb 
thoſe in which he {ſerreth - The ſame is rrue con- 
cerning the Moon, and all the Planets. Stars plar 


of any plate from the A#quator , or a certaini 
Meridian being given, which: is -found ia 6 


.or. Globes, to. exhibit the $:tuation and Poink of 


that place on the Maps, of-Globes. The San, 
Stars, and all rhe Points conceived it the F=9% 
VENs, are Tk Hour removed, or recede 15 De- 
grees from the Meridian of any place, in ofic 
Scruple of an Zur, which is the 55 part, they 
are removed 15 Minutes, and fo in four Scruples 


! of the S4n on ya Day,: by ſb 30 they recede one Degree. With other Queſtions 
e 


propoſed, relating to the Lougztude of Places. 


Chap.32. Folio 309g. 
Reats of the mutual Situation of Places, 
and compoſition of the TE R RESTRIA L 
GLOBE, and MAPS; Shewing, that a place 
being given in the Earth, how ro find the Sirua- 
tion of other places at that place. Thar a Place 


ccd between the Para/e! of any place ( being 40 being given on the Earth, or Globe, to exhibir all 


without the #qzator) and the Pole, are leſs ele- 
vated above the 77orizo2, of the places between 
this Parallel, and the other Pole of thoſe ſituated 
there, then above the #Zorizon of the places ſcar- 
ed between the Para/ecl, and the neerer Pole. In 
places ſeated in and near the A#quator, the Sur 
and Stars dire&tly aſcend above the Horizon , 
even to the Meridian, and fo deſcend again : Bur 
in places above the A#quator they aſcend and de- 


thoſe places, at which the given Place hath ſome 
one given Situation, or Quarter. Directions to 
make a 7erreſtrial Globe ; and how to compoſe 
Geographical Maps. 


Chap.33. 


Reats of the Diſtance of Places; Shewing, 
, That two Points or Places being given on 


Folio 335. 


ſcend obliquely; and ſo much the more , by 50 the Globe, to draw a Line or Arch from one to 


how much the place is more remote from the 
Equator. By how much the place is more re- 
mote from the Aquator , by ſo much the more 
the Signs of the Zodiack, and other Conſtellations, 
require the greater time to riſe and ſer; and 
hey paſs through the Meridians of all places ar 
an equal rime, with ſeveral Queſtions laid down, 
and refolyed, relating to the Riſing, Setting, and 
Altitude of the Sun. 


the other, which may be part of the greateſt 
Periphery of the Globe; or to deſcribe on rhe 
Superficies or Periphery of the greateſt Circle, 
which may paſs through the rwo given Points. 
That the diſtance of two places on the Super- 
ficies of the Earth is very ſhort , or the ſhorteſt 
way from one place to the orher , is oily one 
(except the places of the Antipodes) viz. the Arch 
of the greateſt Periphery, which is intercepted 


60 between thoſe rwo places. The Diſtaxces of 


Places are not changed. No Maps of the Earth 
are diſtant a preater Interval than 2700 German 
Miles, whereof 15 are {aid to be a Degree; for 
the Diſtance of the Antipodes is 2700 German 


*Miles, or 180 Degrees. The reaſon why the 


Itinerary Diſtance is greater than the true , or 
ſhort and Geographical. The Latitude and Lon- 
gitude 
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Situde of two places being given, to find their 
Diſtance. - | 


Polio 3 4%.) ' 


- hap.34— 
Rears of the Yifble and Seufible '£70'R 1- 
| ZON. That the Stature of a Mar being 
given from the Foo? to the Eye”, and the Semz- 
diameter of the, Earth being given'r, to find our 


the Semidiameter of the Sexfible Horizon. The 10 


Altitude of the Eye. being given on a Tower , or 
Mountain, to find the Diſtance of the laſt point 
unto. which the Eye extends it ſelf , or which 
the Eye can ſee. e Altitude of the Eye being 
given, and of ſome ereted ſeen Magnitude, as a 
| Tower, Mountain, or the Maſt of a Ship, to find 
the Diſtance thereof from that of che Eye. The 
RefraQtion of Rays in the Air, * augmenteth the 
apparent Semidiameter of 'the Sexfible Horizon. 


Chap.35.— Folio 3 4z. 
eats of the three Parts of the Art of Navi- 
gation, to wit, the Building of $ —— 
them , and guiding or Navigating them from 
Port to Port. And this concludes the firſt Parr, 
viz, of Varenius's Coſmography, and Geography. 


_ 20'Their Fertility, Sterility, and Soil. 


GEOCRAP HY 


The Second Part, to wit, S A N. 
SONS GEOGRAPHY, 
viz. Special Geography, Treats 
of theſe following Heads. 


He Subje&t of Special Geography, is to de- 
& þ £ SON Limits and ; 404 Booties of 
Countreys, with their Latitudes, Longitudes, and 
Situation of Places ; their Mountains, Yallies, 
Woods, Deſarts, Forefts ; deſcribing their Appel- 
lation, Situation, Tc. . their Properties, with the 
things contained in them, as Mines, Minerals, &c, 
Their Waters, as the Sea, Lakes, Rivers, and 
Marſhes ; ſhewing their Springs, Inlets, Tratts, 
Caterats, witch the quality and nature thereof; 
their Capes, Bays, Sea-Ports, Cities, Towns, &c. 
Their Pruztts, 
Cattle, Fowl, Fiſh, and Inſets ; Their Inhabitants, 
as to their Original, their Stature, Life , Meat, 
Drink, and Habits ; "Their Cuſtoms , relating to 
Marriages, Children, Funerals, Laws, Religions, 
Government ; Their Langzage or Speech'; Their 
Arts, Manufaftures, Commodities, and Traffick ; 
Their Military Diſcipline, Force, and Arms; Their 
Pertues and Vices, Genius and Erudition; Their 


30 Memorable Ziſtories, with their Famous Men and 


Women, Artificers, Hroentions, Oc. 

Theſe and the like Heads, being the Subject of 
Special Geography, being too capacious to be hand- 
led in this ſmall Tra&t, are thought fir rather to 
be omitted than to be only glanced upon ; fo 
that I refer the Reader to the above-ſaid Book, as 
alſo to other famous Geographers; and ſo con- 
clude with ſome neceſſary and uſeful 7ables. 


The 
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On the North , the Frozez and Tartaria 

| x. The Old Europe, oY Bounds of } Occan. pans 

World ; Afaa, this Continent <0" the Eaſt,the Pacifick and Zndian Ocean. 


whoſe parts and —_ On the South, rhe Southern Ocean. 
Africa. On the Weſt the 4tlantick Occan. 


Mt. The New( Meridiona- | On the North, Davis Streights. 


»4 World, or lis, The bounds On the Eaſt, the 4lantick Ocean, 


—_— 


America, On the South, the Paczfick Ocean. 
whole parts Septentrio\ of it are On the Weſt , the Streights of Magel- 
_ nalis, lan. 
3- The Polary North-land, or Greenland, is every were encompaſſed by the Sea 
and Streights. 
4. The South-land, and Land of Mage/en, yer undiſcovered. 


Africa ir ſelf. 
[Round ,whoſe Latitude and )Peloponeſus, the Cherſoneſus of Grecia. 
Longitude are _ about, JCherſoneſus Taurica, or Tartaria Precopenſis. 
_ CTCambaja. 
rThe Cherſoneſus of Malacca, adjoyning to India. 
- Cimbrica or Jutland, adhering to Holſatia. 
Borea adjoyning to Tartarta. 
The North and South parts of America. 


Long, among which are2 California. 
| Jucatan. 


The Cherſoneſus of Thracia. 
Nova Francia. 
_Tonia, Cindenſis, Mindenſis. 
< Italy, Greece, Acaia, Spain, Norway, Sweden, Lapland, Afia mi. 
_ Amity to Pevfaa wor, Arabia, Beacha R 10N Magellan, and New - a 
Tndoſtan, Cochinchina, New-England, Monomotapa, C amboia, 


— 


las, 


England ( Madagaſear, 


2 Japa Borneo. 
Great, as end Nova Zembla. 
Canada California. 
Sumatra. | 
#Sicilia - | Laconia, 
Ireland Sardinia, 
Hiſpaniola | Friefland 
Indifferent, as $ you Terra Nova, 
| Java Major | Mindanoa, 
Celebes Ceilan. 
\Creet. | 


Small , as Corfica, Majorca, Cyprus, Negropont. 
Sealand, Jamaica. 
"is The more famous, Solitaria, Rhodes, Malta, Lemmos, 


Helena, St. 7, homas. 
' The Canary Iſles. 


The Flandrian or Carible Iſles: 
The He; Wperidees, 
2:8T wea ? Of Me the Galph of Mexico. 
zves. 
= -A' knor, : of a apar. 
Je s. rogeiher, as , <« About Mada gafcar. 
| | HF Mollacoss & ſles of Bauda 
— lem 9544 [107m Philippine Iſles, 
remit; cnc 1 hNENES ws. aoe '' The he Wer of Theeves. 
ae LIE F:= its _w_ | $4, in the Agean Sea. 
Shes about England. 
[t- Iſles of Solomon. 


Berween Eaypt and Arabia, or Africa and Aa. 
Thar of Corinth between Peloponeſus and 4 _— 


Yor Amboina;y Timor. 


The very ſmall ones, | 
in Which we confider 4 


IY 


4. The Ithmuſſes,C The Iſthmus of Panamaor _—_ the longeſt of all. { 


Between Jutland and Holſatia. 
Between Malacca and Indie. 


H h os 
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_ | 3 : the North, or the Pole Artick, 


Four are called Cardinal Points, as — ns oſs or the Pole Antartick, 


Fa the Weſt. 


IK "Tay ; ; the Eaft of the Summer, 
. a _ ; . the Eaſt of the Winter, 
of which A Four-are called Collateral Points, as —— . Jo ENCE che Hrmania: 
_ the Weſt of the Wimmer. 
Z 
Ii And two, as above and Under us ; as —— PINE te — 
"Five are Parallels, = Fquinoctial , or —— | e$ax, gt 
the Tropick of Cancer, 
the - one to the Two” Tropicks, as | the Tropick of Capricern, 
TenCircles, other, as -— -rwo Polar Circles, ge — eo dugg | 0mm 4 
. r rartick. 
or Lines, of | Five others are ( in the middle of the Zgdiack,as nt... 7 
j which different the one J the Harizon, as —p——— . the Horizon rerlonal, 7 
oi the Horizon ſeafible, or vihlble. 
| Thy Co from the other » che Parallels, or TY. the Degrees of Latirude. - 
- C As the Meridians, or — -— ——— the Degrees of Longitude. 
; RS our four- Seaſons\ the colures of the Aquinoxes, as— 2%. Spring, 
ICN Are | l 2 
' Points, + y of the 4 ear, to) the colures of the Solſtices, as I the _ 
which note wit, a ove one Torrid, ON — —_— —_—_—_——— the Parching. * 
k, T 
Three ſorts of Zones, \in which ewo Temperate, as ——{_ Ban, or Southerty 
are bye to wit the frozen Artick, or Northernl 
x , two Frozen,. or Cold, = s che frozen Antartick or Southeraly. 
|. which yon re- * in the Torrid Zone Amp hiſciens. 
receive the Inhabi-\ inthe Temperate } Northernly, Northen Heteroſciens, 
Three ſorts rants of the five<e? © Zones Southernly, ——  Sthern Heteroſciens. 
f Shad 
| Or OBAGMOWS, _ z; for they / in the Frozen | Northenly, —— ) Northen Periſciens, 
Aones Sotheraly, Southern Periſciens. 
3 fs of ws Inhabitants about the ſame Parallel, oppofire in didn, og are= Periceciens, 
* Pokti the Inhabiranrs about one Meridian, oppoſed in cheir Parallels, are Astceciens. 
" OHUONS, AS | the Inhabitants oppoſed bork in Metidians, and -in Parallels, are Antipodes. 
dia (that is. through) Meres, 
dia,Sienes, . 
is Ancients firſt which they call by bo mall famous dia Alexandria, 
On, or a- made ſeven Places, | Seas, and Rivers, by which -= _— 
boye the [T1.. Clima- they. paſſed ; as dia Boriftenou. 
Surface of res of which then nine, in adding — = __— 
r , I ia Danias. 
the ih ks the Moderns made F berween rhe Xquator and the Polar Circle 24, by half Hours, 
reftrial i Th P 30, to: wit berween the Polar Circle, and the Pole—. 6, -by Months, 
Globe, and CE LC d- following zhe Ancients. 14, $ between the #quator and} Polar Circle 4, "Lon of Hours, 
Maps: - 'S rallels ; DEER Mcderns 60, @ between the Polar Circle apd the Pole———— 12, by Fourteen Days. 
(0) ” 4A.* Nort 
l the World, | [which are wv Firſts, and whereof the names are Monoſylla- { Cardinal _ South, 
ouphr to be bles, ſhall -be called, ., 10 Winds, as | 
£ unde " North- Paſt 
Ys 4 = | 4 Seconds) whereof the names are of two Collateral North-Wett, 
| , [yllables, and' compoſed of two of the four Winds, _ urh-Eaft, 
Firſts, ſhall be called North North-Eaſt, 
North North-Weſt, 
8 Thirds ; and have chlir names of three {yllables, Ccom- _ ts 
poſed of one” of the four Firſt, and '6f one of the four Fatt North-Eaft. /' 
0 a Second Eaft Sourh- Weſt, 
The Winds; 4 od ny | ol Weft North-weſt, 
| whereo! the L* Weſt Sourh-welt., Rn geagS 
* Ss. . 2M th 8nd a quarter by North eaft, 
"2 =P ha 7 , Fables == a quarter v Nerth-weſt, 
\ | North-eaft, and a'quanter by North, 
Y Norrh-weft, and @ quarter North. 
, PT a | South, and a quarter by” Sdwn 
South, and a quartez by 
x6 Fourths; taking their names from Fur Firfts, or four YSout.eaft, ard. a pf fr by ſve, il 
Seconds, in ſaying of -one fourth part\by the other, and Soub-wel, and 4 quaneyby = 
and a quarter by North- ea 
that withour buving, Hhotry ro the eight Third Winds, ms aid, and a quarter by-Soith-eatt, 
EC. as it were bY North-eaft, and a quarter by caſt. 
"24%. BY. BP" a rol South-eaſt, and a quarter by ecaft. 
{18 L bn <p en Sn obigh wAaOiii 1 4 Weſt, , and « quarter by ps. 
"= VVeſt, and a quarter by South} weſt, 
* L / North-weft, and a quarter by weſt, 
Oh ; South-weſt, anda b ſt. 
: , quarter by we 
Tan I” char can be deſcribed upon the Terreftrial Globe, is—r7 » A& Point, _ 
many T eſcribed and continued right the one to the other, make—— "a" Line. * | 
q nu EGS rogether, are efteemed to make—mrbopdt , 5s Thumbs breadth. 
wwelve.Inc Do mm — @ Poo. * 
gd = Eactind- half make a common Pace, and two confmnon Pace «Geometrical Pace. |; 
The _— , e handted xwent hve Geometrical Paces, make — A Stade, or certain meaſure of ground. 
fares © an for cp ng, ge Is thouſand no open Paces, is — one thouſand Roman Paces,or the Italian Mile 
> Geometrigel Paces.make - . an Fngliſh Mile. 
which Are is one i hots en ſixty ſeyen Paces make—-_—- a Scotiſh Mile. \ 
tobe can! hbbfend> ſour hundred, or 2500 Gedmetrica} Paces, make——————— a common League of France. , 
anti < che howk four hundred Geometrical Paces, or little more, make—_ «Spaniſh League. g 
roo * deret *finat? {Gur thoiiſand Geometrical Paces, make — @« Dutch League, or Mile. 4 
TY tho Geometrical Paces, make a a Swediſh League, or Mile. 


an Hungarian Leagues, or Mile. 
adegree of Latitude on the Xquator. 


WS. ;  fnchouſand Gepmerrical Paces make 
\ | 24 ory Leagues, or 60800 Geometrical Paces make,— 
and tixty Degrees of Longitude on the Xquator, make———— the great Circle of the Terreſtrial Globe. 


A the e pret Cgo che Terr, Globe, multiplyed by his Diameter, make=— the Superficies of the Terreſtrial Globe. 
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Who, bog wal nol ) 


CE 0 


| Ours, or the moſt 
| Ancient and Su- 
periour, contain- 
eth three great 
parts; to wir, 


| Two 
Conti> | 
nents; * 
whereof 


The other, or New 
and Inferiour, is 

., called AME- 

"RICA. 


| LAND; 
which | 
diſcover- $ 
| eth it 
ſelf in_. 4; 


— 


| About our Con- 
tinent and 
Many 
«Iſles ; of 
which the 2 
molt fa- 
| MOus Are 


| 


CL 


ther Conti- 
nient, and 


as 


"Ocean, about our 
Continent, 


"SEA; and 
© which 

| | may be 
called 


| 
| 
| 


Sea, about the o- 


| ther Continents , 


1 


[ WATER; 
which is * 
found in 
| 7 


6 


— 


— 


J 


cla our Continent 


| 43-4 RIVER 
of 'which 


a 


5 


b 


2 part of Alia; as thoſe of 


Between one and the the other 'Continent ; as ——— 
Abour the o-\ towards America ,Septentrionalis ; 


And in ſome Lands and Iſles, the moſt part ucknown, towards the one and the 
orker Pole ; among the which are 


+ 


| Gulphs, or Seas, 3 
| | Lakes, or Seas, + 
 Streights ; to wit, 4 


Cr 


| } 


"Va Africa = 
-CSeptentrional ; 


GRAP HY 


tt9 


Turkey in Europe, 


Fran 
of 


"—_— z where the Kingdoms or 


Countreys of 


Ruſſia, or Moſcovi "' 
Turkey i in Aka, 
Arabia, 


Aſiaz where are the Kingdoms ory *<*fi, 


parts 0 


S 


| Bilodugeri, 


Egypt, 
Sara,'or Deſart of $aarz, 
j the wan of the Negroes, 


Africa ; whire are the Kingdoms* Nu Nubia, 


the 
or Countreys of ———— of the Abyſlines, 
Congno, 
Monomotapa. 
CCaftreria, 


l 


wh are J 


Z 


C 


Canada, or New France, 
New Mexico, 

New Spain, 

Pery, 

Brazil, 

Paragua. 

the Medicerranean Sea. 

the VVeſtern Oceangcalled the Britich 
Ifles, 

Japon, 

the Philippins, 

the Moluecoes, 

$ onde, . 

Ceylau, and the Maldives, &c. 
mn—_—_ or Sp. Lawrence, 
Sr. Thomus, 

Cape Verd, 

the Canaries, &s6. 

the Azores, 

Terra Neuves, 

Califorala, 

the Antilles. 


America Septentrionalis ; where are 
the Kingdoms of 
America Meridionalis 


the Kings of 
part of Europe; as thoſe in 


Þ 


- of Africa ; as thoſe of — 


þ 
1 


TY 


thoſe of 


towards America Meridionalis : * — — the Mgclloick ſc, 


Greenland, lzland, &c. 
Terra Auſtralis » Nova  Guiaey ,; ? 
Kc 

China, 

India,- 

Arabia, 

Barbariza, or of Zan 
Cafreria, 


' Oriental, or Indian ; where are the 
Seas of 
gu*bar, 
Southern, or Ethiopian ; where Gen 


are the Seas of > 35... 


Cape Verd, 
the Canaries, 
Spain, 

France, 

Grear Brirany, 
Denmark, 


be or Atlantick ; where are 
Seas of 


Northern, or -F rozen ; where are 


\ nee, 

T 

the Seas of Canada, or New France, 
I rondothin ar Scasof——— wt 


artaria. 
Mexico, or New Spain, 
Magellanick:Sea, or Seas of fa Bagy 


Brazil. +, | 
Farapuay, | 
Pacifick-Sea, or Seas of —— —_. 4 
berween the Lands a our Continent 


Magellanick. 
Peru, - 

New Mexico. 
the Baltick Sea, 
the Mediterranean Sea. ; 
the Gulph-ot Mexico, 

the Gulph of Hudſon." 

the Caſpian Sea, 

the Lake, or Sea of Patime, 
of Anian, : 
wand. M———— of Magellan. 

of Gibraltar. 

the Tage, 

the Loire, 

the Rhine, 

the Elbe, 

the Danube, 

he Boriſtene, 
the Don, or Tanais, 
the Volga. 

the Tigre, and the Euphrates, 
the br 

the Gange 

the Quan, 'Or Jamſuquiam, 


OO AIG 
between the Lands of os other Continent—_ 


in the midſt of our Conte eee eee 


in the midſtof the ogher Continent, _______ 


berween/ the one and theother Contin, ——— 
berween the other Contin and 
berween Europeand Africa 


In Europe, {106 a — n—_ 


- 


* In Aſia —— 


z the nie, 

< the Nige 

y hm een Canade, 
the River Paria, or 
the River Amazones, 
the River of Plates, 


or Sr. Lawrence, 


as Orinoque, 


Meridional ; as. 


CSeas;and 
which 
may 


be 


1 called 


— - 


| Sea of Great Britain 
< 
[ 


| entreth, and 


GEOGRAPHY. 


"Indian, or Eaftern , where are 1 = of -——_ 
the 


Arabian Sea. 


Ethiopian, or Southern ,where- Sea of Barbary, or of Zang vebar, 
Sea of Caffreria, 


in are the Sea of Congo. 


Sea of Guinee, 
Ocean, and about our Contr na of Cape Vard 


nenr, to wit, the ; Weſtern, or Arlantick; where Sea of the Canaries, or Gulph of Yeg was, 


are the Sea of Spain, 
Sea of France, 


Sea of Moſcovy, or Pctzorke-More, 
Sea of Tartaria, or Niaren- More. 
Sea of Canada, or New France, 
North, or Sea of Mexico, or New Spain. 

Sea of Brazil, or North-Sea. 


Sea, and about the other Conti- Megalanick, or woke Nd 


hs my the : $ea of Chili. 
South, or Pacifick ; or Seg of Tera,or eee ex 
. . oO ifornia, or New Mexico, 
Pole, are the Sea of Groenland. 
CGulph of Nanquin, 
Gulph of Cochinchina. 
Gulph of Sian, or Cambegue, 
Gulph of Bengala, 

gan 4 on the Ocean waſheth -W-* our Continent are theſes Gulphof Ormas, and Balſors, 


Northern Frozen, or Scythick by of Denmark, or Mourmanskoi-More, 


where are the 


Y 


Seas, Gulph of rhe Red- Sea, or Sea of Mecca, 
Gulp hs and a5 the Gulph of Zrhiopia, or St. ſhomaz, 


Gulph of Cores, 
\ I» of Guaſcagne, 
& white- Sea, or Bella-more: 
Gulph of Lyon, 
_ of Venice, 
pelague, or Whice- Sea, 


be where the Mediterranean Sea of Marmora, 
Black-Sea, or the Sea of Majeure, 


Sea efitreth, and within our Continent are S Sea. 
Gulpbs and Seas, as the JE of Bolnis, 


Gulph-of Findland, 
Golph of Rhiga, 
Gulph of Dantzick, 
Gulph of Lubeck. 


there, where the Baltick Sca 


there, where the Sea waſheth { about the other Continent are 


md hb Gulph ot Mexico, 


Gulph of Honduras, 


Gulph of Hudſon, 
Jr of Sr. Lawrence, 


A Gulph of Panama. 


Streighs of Anian, 
r Seas of Vermejo, 
about the other Continent are jS-<ight of Magellen, 


theſe Streights, Seas, &c- $ervight of 1. Maire, 
tne 


Channel of Bahama, 
Srreight of Hudfos, 


there, where the Ocean and 1 = 
ro avis. 


Sea waſheth, and Screight of Naſſau, or Vaygatz, 
Pas, or Streight of Calais, 
Streight of Bebelmandel, 
[ our Continent, are the *\ Socightof Mocandan, 
Sereight of Manar, 
Streight of Malaccz, 
Streig he of Sonde. 
there, where the Baltick Sea is, ; Screigh of Sound, 
treigheof Belt. 
and Streight of Gibraltar, 
Fars, or Haven of Meſſing, 
Euripe, or Tourn paſſage of Negroponte, 
Streight of Gallipoli, or the Dardanelles, 
r of Conſtantinople, or Channel of rbe 
Black-Sea, 
Streight of Cai, of Voſpero. 
- 1 —— or Sala, 
al jo 22229 I m our- Continent, the = - _ 
, in the other Continent, the— © Lake, or Sea of Parime. 
Lake of Earne, 
Lake of Werner, 


in our Continent are the 


there, where the Mediterranean 
 Seais,and 


} "in Europe, the Lake of Geneve, 


Lake of Conſtance, 


4 Fi | Lakeof Mtn, 


| Lake of Aftzmar, or - - 


. Lake of Burgian, 
| in| Ale, the Lake of Kitkey, 
Lakes : Lake of Chiamay, 
k pO —_—_ < Lake of Cincui-Hax: 


in Africa, the 


| 


In our 
Conti- 
nent, and 
its Iles, 
are, to- 
wit in 


} 


In the 0- 
therCon- 


tinent, 


Tm 


GEOGRAPHY 
the Doura, 
the Tagus, 
the Guadiane, 
the Guadalquivir, 
the Ebro ; or Iberus, 
the Tiber, 
— the Arno, 

the Po. 


+ _ or Donaw, 


— — XXx< the Orfee, or Alfee, 
EN the Vardar, | 


the Marize. 
the Lajro, 


| — I — Seen 


lraly ; as 


” 


Turkey in Europe ; as 


; EUROPE , 
and in the 
Kingdoms, < 
Countreys or 
Regions of 


Low-Countreys; AS — og rene opp—_— c 


the Qder. 
the Weifſer, or Viſtule, 
_ 1 
the Dune, or Dgawi 
the Nicſter, "AN 
the Nieper, or Boriſtene. 
the Torne. 
the Wolga, 
the Dwine, 
the Don, or Tang, 
the Thames, 
m— I the Severn, 
the Trent, 
— the ray. 
the Shennon. 
the Euphrates, the Patolag, 
the Tygris, the Acheron, 
the Jordaine, the Oronces, 
the Lali, the Chryforhous, 
the Araxes, and the Farza. 
the Caybar, and the Aſtan? 
the Tiririri, the Gehun, 
the Bendimir, and the Toftar. 
the Indus, the Tapra, 
the Ganges, the Gemeni, 
the Mecon, andthe Pegu, 
the Quiam, or Jamſuquiam, 
the Qby, the Gehan, 
the Tartar, the Paliſanga, 
the Jeniſcey, the Albiamy , 
the Cheſel, and the Jaick. 
the Tenfift, and the Suſus, 
the Ommiraby, Suba, 
the Mullulus, and the Cherſer, 
the Malvia, the Maber, 
the Magrada, the Capes, 
the Rio Major, the Chal, 
the Suffegmarus, the Maſuriuy, 
the Teffiſus, and the Mina, 
the Nile, 
che Sup, the Buzedors, 
——'? the Darha, and the Albus. 
the Ghir, and the Equeſtris. 
the Senega, the Gambia, 
the Rio Grande, and the Cano, 
the Quilmanci, Nubia, 
the Zaire, and the Marabus. 
the Curama, the Barame, 
the Spiritu Sano, 
the Rio dos Infantes, 
Canada, or Sr. Lawrence, 
Toppahanock, Penobſcor, 
Pautunzat ; Nanſamud, 
Cheſapeac, or Pouhatan, May, 
la Trinire, A pamaruck, 
Pamanuc, and Patawomeck, 


—_—. 


 —_— 


——_— 


Poland ; as ——- 


Sweden ; as — —— — — 


Moſcoyia ; as —— 


_—- 4 


England ; ay ———— 


Scotland ; 45 
\Lreland z Us 


» 


| Turkey, in Aſia, as 


| 


] Georgia, as 
Arabia, 4s 


ma 


| 


China; as —— 


| Tartaria ; AS ——— — —Þ 


_ 


AFRICA, 
| and inthe 
Kingdoms, 
Countreys, 
or Regions 
of 


5.90 — — 


——_——————_ @—O mommy nn nn Io nn ———_—_—_— 


Agypt; as 
+ Bilidulgerid; as 


a ; as 


_ 


IR —— 


the Niger , which is divideds 


in 


the Negroes; as 


Higher Zthiopig, as ——— 


Lower Ethiopia ; as j 


LIL rm mo —_  ——— 


— — PEE 


the Zambere , divided 


E—_— — — —_— 


C 


Septentrio- 
nale and in 


| AMERICA Canada, or New France ; as thoſe of — —— 


Rio de Flores: Riq de Spiriro San4 
| the King- <Florida; asthoſe of ——— — Rio de Neires, and Ko grande bl 
! doms, Count p Sick nds wats the We i, 

of $, &C., Mexi co, or New Spain; AS thaſe Of ——r —— | —rmocnmer oY 
| ero of Nicaragua, 
Darien, Viapoco, 
4 Sr. Martha, Caya 
Firma, Guiana, and Peru as thoſe of ———q $*5%ins. Brevice 
| AMERICA "Terra - 6 ; Qrizoque, Apuruvact, 
| Meridionale Deoaderoof Per. 
I | ; 
> + Orer » th A ; 
—_ > own S . on _ 
Kingdoms, Brazil : as thoſe Of — —=— ———— Taboucorou, Rio Janiero, 
Countreys, , Rio grande, or Pateng!, 
f | Rio Real, Parayba. 
| &6 0 | Paraguay 3 as thoſe of —_ Paraguay, of ge la Plack, 


Unknown , er not fully dif- 
covered, and lieth cither 
under the 


or 2 
or 
Antartick 4 


3d 


; 


.CEOGRAPHY 


Spain and Portugal, with its Iſles of Majorcs, Minorca; 


C "The three moſt Sou-\ * ,_. 
EUROPE, | thern parts, are the/7,,1, v.41, its Eſtates and Iſles of Sicily, Sardinia, Cor- 
with its Kingdoms, Eſtates, fa Iſles of Naples, &c. 
+» net and Iſles of - Turkey in Europe, with its Eſtates and Ifles. 
| The three Innermoſt France. 
PRnny be | parts, and within the \ Germany, and Belgium, with its ſeveral Eſtates; as the 
qo ed Continent, are the Swifſles, the Griſons, &c. 
: m three | Kingdoms and E- / Poland, with its ſeveral Eſtates, towards the Danube; 
| rimes three { Mftatesof as Tranſ ylvania,Moldavia,&c. 
ol Parts, and , Great Britain, and Ireland. 
1 then The three moſt Nor- Denmark, 
| thern parts, or King-< Scandinavia, or & Sweden, 
| doms and Ifles of Norway. 
I Moſcovy, with its Dutchies and Kingdoms. 
1 Turkey in Aſt, with its Countreys, Iſles, &<. 
| | | Georgia. 
| Arabia. 
| Perſia. 
| | India, as itCEmpire of the Great Mogul. 
In firm Land ; as 4s is dividedePeninſula of India, within the Ganges, 
| | into the #Peninſula of India, without the Ganges. 
China. 
fAncient- JASIA, with | Tartaria. 
ly,and in | 5 Kin ry, the Land of Jeſſo. 
our Con-4 doms,Coun- 4 the Land of Papous. 
tinent ; | "rey, Iſles, F Iſles of Japon- 
iq 23 &c. as they Iſles of Larrons. 
4 | are found In the Ocean ; as the& Iles of Sonde. 
J Philippine Iſles, 
= | Iſles of Ceylan,and the Maldives, 
LY -- r | In Iles 5 as In the Mediterranean tx the Levant Sea. 
hs ; | Sea ; as in the Archipelago. 
«4 | About China, Perſia, Arabia, &c. 
| Exterior, or\ Barbary, 
| | R outwards; < Bilidulgerid, 
I! | Africa, or 3 Azypt. 
{ Lybia Interior , or e Zaara, or Defart, 
| | inwards ; Jebe Countries of the Negroes, 
| {AFRICA, | as uince, 
'} with its Nubia, 
| | ] Kingdoms, | Zthio- = ”— thiopia,or the Empire of the Abyſſines. 
F £ | | Iles, SC. as4 Pia, Congo, | 
E $ it - fond | Uh as 4 Monomorap 
| and foun res 
| j Lin In the Mediterranean Sea; as the Ifle of Malta, &c. 
|} | oF <$. the Canary lſles, 
- ' ; vers Iſles, In the Weſtern Ocean; as&the Iſles of Cape Verd, 
; which the Iſles of Sr. Thomas. 
El | arefoung Jl In _ Eaſtern Ocean ; F the Iſle of Madagaſcar, 
| | [ | he Iſte of Zocotorag&c. 
/ _ | { Groenland, 
5.2. | the Artick Lands ; as <Eſtotiland, 
Regions, | | Canadian, or : Izland, &c. 
ill | 7 IR —— or New France, with its Eſtates, Iſles, &c. 
p tries, Septen- Moy 
| - Mexico 
| , 
og | AMERICA, ] -—md Mexico, or New Spain, ) Guadalajara, 
World, | Lately, Kns, | Mexican, or% With its Audiences of ) Guatemala, and 
is KG * and in E St.. Domingo. 
—— tian | the other } Wo | } the Car ibbe Iſles. : : 
Fe TY 5 ? Terra Firma, with irs Eſtat&s, Provinces, and Iſles. 
hended } Iles &c, Gui 
under | HI >. | os they are | "IT Quito 
_ | 45 | divided and Peruvian, or Peru, with its Audiences of Lima, 
found in | America De la Pl 
| Meads | 4 c la Plata. 
Y "il Meridio- & Chili, with its JuriſdiQions. 
:  nale ; As Brazil, with its Capitanes, 
Bralilian, or Paraguay, or Rio de la Plata, with its Parts or Provinces 


the Megallanick Land, &c. 


Nova Guinea, 

Terra del Fuego, 

Maletur. 

Plittacorum Repio, and the like feigned _ and 
Places. UROPE, 


TCcls; 3 as 


CEOGRAPHY 
+23 


r Cade, « 
, — Madrid 
FS PAI bccey = 
- 8 » 2M 
N, with its Kin TIER Afturie, _ Bil +——o—_ 
gaoms or Principalitic | ——— Ovideo, 
$, GC + < + 16. Kan Sr. Jagode Com 
[ garve, EET = boo, poſtelle, 
' 4 Ge aro, 
al Sevil, 
Granada, 


Whircja,— 
mins 
VI 9 —— Murcia, 
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NAVIGATION. 


. and Coſmograp or Aſtronom - ad Geogra , 
to which poo Reader. 4 ax NY 


CHAP. I. 
The Introdufion. 


AVIGATION, is an Art containing 
certain Rules, neceſſary to be known b 


every Seaman that undertakes to Guide 


or Conduct a Ship, from one Port to another. 


There are two forts of Navization, the 'one 19 
for and commoy, that is, Stearing a Ship from 
eldom Loſing 


ort to Port , along the Coaſt, 
ſight of Land ; and this is termed Coaſting. The 
other part of Navigation, is Great and Artificial, 


for that it undertakes large Yoyages, and requires 


more knowledge, and experience. 

. Every Skil Navigator ought to 

moſt-of: the Mathematzicks,and.in particular in-rhe 
- uſe of the Globes, Sphere, the Compaſs, Card for 
the Soundings, the Aftrolabe or Aftronomical Ring, 
* the Quadrant, Crofs-Staff, the uſe of. the Calender, 

to know the uſe of the Golden-Number; and Epat, 

whereby to firid the New Moons, arid her Ages; 

the rime of Full-Sea, and . Low-Water, the Spring 


and EZ or Neap-Tide, the force of the Currents, 


with the time ro enter into any Port, which 
muſt be know as to their ſituation, the depths 
of their Water, their Rocks, Sands, Clifts, Shoals, 
&c. likewiſe the uſe of the 7ables of Amplitude, 
with the Sexical Quadrant, Gunters Scale, or the 
like, to-reduce their ſeveral Courſes, and to cor- 
re them; Alſo to be expert for the finding out 
the Variation of - the Compaſs, for the rectifying 
Tos To conclude , Every Captain, or 
Maſter ought, beſides the knowledge of the a- 
foreſaid things,to be expert in the Calculating the 
Declination of the Sar, and Stars, with their 
right Aſcenfons , and Amplitudes, their Azimuth, 
and other Aſtronomical, and Geometrical Practices, 


2 


be expert in 


CHAP. II 


Of . the ſeveral ſorts of Inſtruments 
uſeful in Navigation. 


Efore I proceed to this Art, ic will becon- 
venicnt to give ari Account of the Inſtru- 
ments moſt uſetul, with ſome directions for the 
attaining to the knowledge thercof, for thar 
20 without them a P7lot catinot perforin his Voy- 
age. I ſhall not here inſert the Figures of the 
_ O—_ thinking ir berrer ro be ſupply- 
with them from the Shops I 
_ Ps, as being more 
The COMP ASS, is an I»ſtrument © 
aſe in this Arr, diſtinguiſhing n —_ nog 
all che parts that are required for the perfect uſe 
of Navigation, which are. divided into 32 Parts 
or Points, in the Compaſs, bearing rhe Names of 
30 {ſo many Winds, as appears by the Figure thereof. 


'*, relating to this Art, which you will find in o- 4 


ther Trafts apart, wherefore omitted here. 
This Art of Navigation is copious, requiring 
2 larger Diſcourſe than this Work will admit of ; 
wherefore I ſhall treat of fuch things as are moſt 
eſſential , referring you to the many Yolums, 
* that are publiſhed of the teaching the (aid Art-; 
- and in -particular to a Yolun lately printed, 
-  emituled,* The whole Art of Navigation, in five 
»:; Book, writren. by Captain . Daniel] New-ZZouſe, 


* 


E being a Work of much clteem, and worth the 5? 


” buying; and having peruſed the faid Book , I 
” have made uſe of ſome things in this following 
Treatiſe, referring-you. to! the Book it ſelf. 

Alto there arc other things that relate to this 
Art, which arc -here omitted, as being Treated 
/ & in other Parts, and in particular in Geometry, 
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The uſe of theſe Points are to gireft the Pot 
by Horizontal Travers, how to conclude the 
Courle of his Ship, ro recover and arrive at the 
place deſired, knowing in what part of the Z7o- 
rezox the place defired for lieth in , and by that 
(and the uſe of rhe ſaid Compaſs) they attain the 
fame ;. for the Wind receiveth its name from 
that part.of the Zorizes from whence it blow- 
eth : 
COMPASS doth ſtand full North, by which 
all rhe other parts of the Horizon are found our, 
which {aid North-Point (for your better diſtin- 
Qtion) is always marked with a Flower-de- 
Lis. ; | 
There are two things chiefly to be obſerved in 
the Compaſs: Firſt , Thar it be good , and true 
made; and in particular, that the Flmwer-de-Ls, 
or Needle , be exattly under the North and 
South Line ; thar the other Rhaumbs be true pla- 
ced, that the' Socket be placed mthe right Center 
of rhe Card; that the Point of the Pin of the 


Compaſs be not Blunt; or Ruſty ; that the Card 


may have a free Motion upon it, and be placed 
perpendicular in the midſt of the Box , which 
faid Pin ſhould be made of Braſs, 7 in, or Copper; 
but nor of Stee/, or Iron, and indeed neither 
Steel nor ron mult be uſed in any part of the 
Compaſs, neither ſhould ir be placed near Guns, 
or other things of ro»; that the Needle be well 
touched with a good Load-S!p:c. 

The uſe of the Compaſs , is to Jhew at any 
time on what part of the ZZorizon,the North,South, 
Eſt, Weſt, and all other Rhambs arc, by looking 
on the Lines drawn on the ſaid Compaſs, which 
repreſent the ſeveral Courſes ; therefore the 
Names of the ſaid Points muſt be well learn'd 
by*- Heart, and to know them ſo ſoon as you 
caſt your Eye on your Compaſi. You muſt know 
what Point cf the Compaſi the Wind blows over ; 


And obſerve , © that _the Point of - the 


IO 45 Degrees of eac 


NAVIGATION. 


whick belongs to the Nirety-Side, and where the 
Graduations begin at 30 Degrees , and end ar 
go Degrees. And ſometimes the ſeveral Sides of 
the Staff are numbred with their Complements 
to 9O; as againſt 10 ſtands 80. 

For the knowing how to hold your Staff to 
make your Obſcryations:, find the Center of 
your Eye, thys,; Put on the 60and 99 Croſſes on 
their mie ; pacing them exactly upon 

proper Graduation; then 
bring the end of your 'S:af ro reſt upon the 
out-Corner of your right Eye; and if you can 
{ce each end of the two Creffes in a right Line 
one with another, then the- Sraff ſtands Parallel 
with the Center of your Eye, and fo hold ir 
every time you take your obſervation. 

Although there are four Croſſes , they arc not 
to be uſed altogether, bur ſeverally, according as 
the Altitude or Diſtance you are to obſerve is 


20 preater or ſmaller: For Example , It above 69 


Degrees, the Ninety-Crofs; it aboye 30 Degrees, 
bur leſs than 60, the Szxty-Croſs; it above 10 
Degrees, bur leſs than 30, then the 7hirty-Crofs ; 
and if leſs than 10 Degrees, then the Zen-Creſs 
muſt be uſed. | | 

For the taking rhe height of the Su» with the 
Croſs-Staff, put. the Traverlary,,upon the Long 
Staff; then ſet the end of the Long Sraf cloſe . 
to the Corner of your Eye, as aforefaid, winking 


30 with the other, and removing the Tranſverſary 


forwards and backwards until you perceive the 
lower end thereof ro be juſt with the middle of rhe 
Horizon,and the upper cnd juſt with the middle of 
the Sun, both agreeing with rhe Su» and the 77o- 
ri204 at one time ; and thus have you the exact 
height of the Sz». This done, yet obſerve the 
{ame uncil you ſee the S: at the higheſt, and fo 
begin to deſcend. 

And obſerve, that ir is beſt to take rhe height 


For Example, If the Wind be North, it blows 4o of the Sur when it is under 50 Degrees in height 


over the Flower-de-Lis towards the South, and 
{o- of the reſt. You muſt likewiſe know how 
to ſer rhe Sun, and any Point of Land, by the 
Compaſs : And laſtly, you muſt underſtand how 
the Ship Capes, that is, what Point of the Com- 
P4f8 looks ftraic rowards the Head of the Ship ; 
for if you Steer your Courſe full Eaſt, that Point 
on your Compaſs muſt be exactly towards the 
Head of your S:ip, which you muſt always 
' obſerve. | 
The CROSS-STAFF is chicfly to take the 
Altitude of the Sun or Stars, as allo the diſtance 
| berwixe ewo Stars , which may be performed 
Either by a forward or backward Obſeryation. 
The Croſs-Staff conſiſts of a ſtrait ſquare gra- 
duated Staff, and four Croſſes of different Lengths, 
viz. Firſt, The 7en-Crofs, which belongs to that 
ſide of the Staff ca'led the Tex Side , where the 
Graduations begin at about 3 Degrees, and pro- 


above the Zorizon; for until you come to 50 
Degrees, the Degrees are larger marked upon the 
Croſs Staff, than after 50 Degrees. Alſo the Sur 
being under 50 Degrees in height, you may ſoon- 
cr take the height thereof, by reaſon of your 
calier {ecing and viewing the upper and lower 
cnds of the faid S!aff both at one time ; bur 
when it ſurpaſſes 50 Degrees 'tis not fo certain, 
becauſe the Degrees are ſmaller marked; and 


50 then the Aſtrolabe is molt true and certain, which 


hall be next treated of. 


The ASTRO LA BE: For this you ought to 
be very careful to have one thart is good and true, 
for the knowledge of which obſerve theſe Dire- 
Ctions. Hold itas in time of Obſeryation; then 
ler fall a Thread with ſome Lead at the end, from 
the Point which repreſents the Zenith, and it 
the Thread paſs over the Center of the Aſtro- 
labe and the Point, or cover the Line, "tis a ſign 


ceeding towards the Center, or Eye-end, encreafe 69 it is good, for it muſt always hang fo when you 


(by ro-Minutes) to 10 Degrees. Secondly , The 
Thirty-Croſs, which belongs to the Thirty Side of 
_ the Staff where the Divifhons or Graduations be- 
gin at-10 Dezrees, andend at 30. Thirdly, 

The Sixty-Crofs, which belongs to the Sixty-Side, 
where the Graduarzons begin at 20 Degrees, and 
end at 60. And Fourthly, The Niz:ty-Crofs, 


obſerve the Suns Altitude. 

Then obſerve, that the | Horizontal Line bs 
parallel to the Horizon - wherefore placing your 
Label exatly upon the Horizontal Line,- look 
through the two Sights on any ſenſible Point of 
the Horizon; then turning your Inſtrument fo 
that-the Sight that was next your Eye be noW 

fartheſt 


fattheſt from, you, without moving , or altefing 
che Label from the Forizoutal Line; then look 
apain, and if you can ſee the fame Point as before 
chrough the two fights, 'tis a ſign the Z7rizoutal 
Line of your Aſtrolabe is parallel to the Hort 
Z0n, , 

The Lines drawn from. the Center of the 
Aﬀtrolabe , divide © the Circumference of the 
Heavens in the ſame manner as it divides "the 


Circumference of the Aftrolabe; for all Circles that IO Continents, or the like. 


have the ſame Center, are divided in the ſame 
manner, by the Lines drawn from the common 
Center. - 1 
"This Inſtrument is divided into as many equal 
parts . as'the Zeavens, viz. 360 Degrees, how- 
eyer a quarter part is ſufficicht, 

The uſe "of this Inſtrument is eaſy, rhere be- 
ing ho more than to hold-ir ſo with your left 
mk through the Ring, that it may have a free 
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Chart. Secondly, That the Countreys, or Geogra” 
phy 6f the Chart, be known, with. the Capes». 
Bays, Promontories, Havens, Ports, Rocks, Sands 
and the like. Thirdly, That you underſtand to. 
meaſure the diſtances of places upon the Charz.. 


 Fourthly,: That the Live drawn upon the Chart, 


with their ſeveral properties, be likewiſceknown; 
And Fifthly, That by this Chart you may under- 
ſtand the true Courts between any Capes, Iſles... 

This Chart is better to be bought, as other 
Inſtruments , which -is a very large, white , 
and ſmooth skin of Yelow or Parchment ; Upon 
this firſt deſcribe a Square ; then divide the 
LEquinottzal Line into as may equal: Parts or 
Degrees, as you have occaſion for; Then draw 
on your Degrees of Latitude, then your. Paral- 
lels through every 5th or 10th Degree of the 
Meridian, and the Meridians chow every 5th 


Motion , ſo. that the ZZorizonta! Line may be 20 or 10th Degree of the Aquinoftial. As for the 


parallel . to the ZZorizon; then turn your right 
Side, and © the Graduated part of the Afrolabe 
ſo. tro the Sur, that the Sun ſhine neither on -the 
one, nior the other ſide: Then lift up the Label 
with your right Hand, until the Sun Beams en- 
tring through the Hole in the lower Sight, and 
the Label will thew the Suns Alrztude above the 
Erizon. Andit you count from the Zorizon- 
tal T:ine to the Label, from the Zenith to the 


Rhumkbs , Capes, Harbours, Recks, Iſles, &c. ta 
be deſcribed thereon, muſt be placed according to 
their true Latitude, and Longitude. 

The Latitude of places by the Chart, is 
thus found out ; upon the place whoſe Latitude 
you deſire to know, ſet one Foot of your Com- 
paſſes; then ſtrerch the other Foot to the nexr 
Eaft, or Weſt Line, for that Line is your direQi- 
on, keeping that Foo? {till upon the ſame Lize, 


Label, it will be the diſcance of the Su» from 30 moving your Z7and and Compaſſes to the Gradua- 


the Zenith, Bur be ſure that the 4/tro/abe doth 
hang upright, otherwife you will be art a great 
loſs. S 
. It is alſo covenient to know the true Meridian 
at Sea, for Sayling far Eaſt, or Weſt, the .Com- 
paſs varierh ; therefore ro .know the- ſame, do 
thus: Ser the Sur with your Compaſs at its 
riſing aboye the Horizon, and them ( knowing 
- whar Part and Point 'the. Sur riſeth at) ſer the 
Sm With the Compaſs at the — under the 
Forizon,which being found out, you 
ſtand whether the Compaſs bs varied, and how 
much,by rhe dividing the Piece of the Circle, con- 
tayned berween rhe riſing and ſerting of rhe Sn,in- 
to two equal parrs; for the right Line drawn from 
the Center of the Fly through the Poinr of the 
partition , expreſſes the true Meridian, and the 
proportion of the Circle contained between the 
faid Lime; and the South Point of the Compaſs 
thews the quantity of the Variation. 


all under- 40 the ſame nature, but not 1o true. 


ted Meridian, and there that Foot of the Com- 


paſs which ſtood upon rhe place, whoſe Latz- 


tade you would know, ſhews the Latitude of 
the ſame place. 

"Tis ' not material to give a Draught of the 
Sea'Chart, theſe Inſtruftions being ſufficient ; 
bur' if not, any /uſtrument-Maker of whom you 
buy on , will ſoon ſhew the uſe, with directions 
to uſe ir, as indeed of any. other. 

I ſhall omit rhe P/ain Chart as being much of 

The SENICAL QD ADRANT is 
compoſed of Concentrick Arches, or rather Quar- 
ters of Circles, and of three forts of right Lines. 
Firſt, Thoſe Para/elto the Line ſhews the S:nes, 
and Meridians, and are Parafel to the North and 
South, upon which the Leagues of Latitude are 
counted. Secondly, Thote drawn Para/! tothe 
Line, give the Sines, Complements, and Para: 
lels ; and are Paral/tels to the Eajt and Weſt, ups+ 


The 2 VADRANT is an Inſtrument that 52 on which the Leagues of Longztade, or depar: 


contains the 4th part of a Circle; which is go De- 
grees, and repteſents the diſtance between the 
Horizon and the Zenith. This Inſtrument is of 
much uſe upon Land, whereby many Obſeryati- 
ons are performed, but is now not much uſed at 
Sea ; The Fizare of the Quadrant is made uſe of 


in the Treatiſe of Geometry, and therefore omit- 
ted here. 


ture. from the Meridian are reckoned; and 
Thirdly, Thoſe drawn from the Center of the 
Quadrant, to the Limb, ſhew the Rhumbs of the 
Compaſs, or the ſeveral Courſes; and upon them. 
the Diſtance, or Leagues Sailed are reckoned, 
which faid Leagzes are marked by the ſeycral 
Arches; or Quarters of Circles. 

Obſerve, that when the Diſtances are great , 


The SEA-C HART, ot ME R CATORS 65 every Arch or Line cannot be reckoned for a 


CHART, is an Inſtrument. by which the 
Mariner guids tlie Ship, from place to place, by 
tuch Courſes as by 'the Chart are laid down ; 
and for the underſtanding thefeof obſerve theſe 
or the like Directions ; Firſt, That the Latitudes 
of ſuch places as ate within 'the Chart, be well 
known accotding as they - are expreſt in the faid 


League, as when the Diſtances are ſmall; ſo thar 
in {ſuch Caſe you may reckon them for what 
you pleaſe, as your occaſions require, that is, 
cither, 2, 3, 4 or more Leagyes ; and the Arches 
muſt alſo be reckoned = as much as you 
have reckoned the Lines of Latitude, and faon- 
gitude ; for Example, If 5 reckon an Arch for 
L 
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5 Leagues, .cach Line of Latitude and Longz- 
tzde muſt allo be reckoned for five Leagues, and 
ſo of any 'other. FT 

' Alſo obferve, that when you will find how 
many Leagues, one or many Degrees of Longy 
tude contain by a propoſed Latztude ; or.on the 
contrary how many. Degrees of Longitude a certain 
number of Leagues (of Eaſt or Weſt) contain allo 
by a propoſed Latitude;-you muſt reckon the De- 
grees of: Latitude given upon the neareſt gradua- 
_ tion to the Certer of your Inſtrument, that is to 
ſay, upon that which begins at the ſide of Ea/# 
and Weſt, and not upon the Limb, or utmoſt 
graduated Arch. 

-- This Inſtrument is the moſt exa@, and the ca- 
ſteſt that hath been as yer invented for the work- 
ing a 7ravers at Sea by. 

Thus having given a ſhort. Account of the 
chief Inſtruments neceſſary in this Art, I next 


proceed to the Art it ſelf, and firſt. 


y_ 


CHAP. II. 
Of the LOG-BOARD. 


IO find the = to runs < Xxots in half a 
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You muſt know, that ſo many Xs of the 
Log-Line, as the Ship runs in halt a Minate 
Glaſs, ſo many Miles ſhe ſ/ayls in an Hour. Know 
that you muſt leave the Log, every rwo Hours, 
and that the beſt way 15 to ſer down the Courſe 
made good upon each Point of the Compaſs. As 
for Example; Suppoſe the Courſe is SW, the Wind 
being at SS E, and that after two Hours Sayling 
( with the ſame Gale) the Log is left out, and you 
mute; 
and in the {ame time you obſerve alfo, (by the 
Wake of the Ship,) that there is half a Point of 


| Leeward way, by which you may conclude thasz 


the Ship makes good but S W, half a point 
Weſternly, which accordingly muſt be ſer down 
upon the Log-Board, and fo continuing as in the 
aforeſaid Table, ſerting down every two ZHoxrs 
the Knots , half Knots, and the Fathoms that the 
Ship runs in half a Minute, with the ſeveral 


20 Courſes ſhe hath made good, and what Wind 


blows , with the force of the Wind, and Vari- 


ation. 


To keep a Reckoning of 24 Hours without the 
L9g. 
He Method obſerved by thoſe that judge, 


of their diſtance, withour a Leg, is to 
have a Board of ſix Colums ; In the firſt, the Hour 


: [ He Leg-Board is a Board divided into ſe- 30 is ſet down; In the ſecond, the Courſe ; In the 


yeral Colums, according to the followin 
Example, upon which is fer down their "ns, 
reckoning, that is, the Courſe and Diſtance Sayled 
upon every ſhift of Wind; in which obſerve this 
Method ; Firſt, ſer down in the firſt Col/um the 
time, or Hour; In the 24, the Ships Courſe; in 
the 3*, 4/hand 5th rhe Knots, half Knors and 
Fathoms that the Ship runs : In the 67h the Point 
of the Compaſs, the Wind is at; In the 7th the force 


third, the Mzles ; In the fourth, the Wind that 
Zlows ; In the fifth, the force of the Wind; And 
in theAixth the Variaticn, and ſometimes how 
the Current ſets. 

To take the Reckoning from the Log Board, 
thereby to compute the true Courſe, and Diſtance 
of the Ship, by the ſeveral Runs expreſt upon rhe 
Log, obſerye this M-thod; Firſt, double the Xnors, 
half Xnots and Fathoms , (if there be any) of 


of the Wind; And in the 8th Colum the Variation. 40 each reſpeCtive Courſe, by which you may know 


| The LOG-BOARD. 
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Obſerve that when you begin a Long Yoyage, 
you muſt keep a Leg-Book, in which mult be 


writ down every Day what is on the Log-Board, 


and inthe ſame Method; as alſo what you have 


ſeen, how ir bore from you, and the Work of 


your Obſeryation. 


how many Mzes you have fſayled ; for if they 
exprels on the Log-Board, but the Miles ſayledin 
one or two Fours, they muſt be doubled , ro 
know how many Miles fayled in double the 
time. 

If your Anots be at 42 Foot Diſtance , 
from: each other, it ſhews the ſeventh part of a 
Mile in an Hour, ſo that 2 Fathom . is ſome- 
thing more than + of a Mile; bur if the Knots 


50 are diſtant 5o . Foot, then 2 Fathoms are a little 


leſs, for a Fathom is but 6 Foot. 

The Reckoning is taken from the Log-Board, e- 
very Day at Noon, and uſually after your Ob- 
ſcryation. 


How to Correft a Dead Reckoning, when the Dead 


Latitude, differs from the obſerved Latitude. 


FE: doing this there are ſeveral ways , 
60 


for you muſt corre the Dead Latitude, 

as you Courſe hath been ; for if North and South, 
and by your Reckoning you find your Latitude, 
leſs than by obſervation, the Ships place in the 
ſame Meridian, muſt be corrected, and in the 
obſerved Parallel; For Example , Suppoſe: you 
depart from A, (taken notice of in the follow- 
ing Figure,) in the 50 Paralel, or Latitadt 
0 


£ 
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of 50  Degjees; and that you Say/ direAly 
South 50 Leagues, it will appear by. your Reck- 
oning that the Ship, is at B, in the Latitude 
of 47 Degrees, 30 Minutes; but by your ob- 
ſervation the Ship is in the Latitude, of 47 De- 
grees, therefore to correct your, Dead Reckon- 
ing prick your Point in C, under the fame. Me- 
ridian , and in the 47 Paral/el , according to 
your Obſervation. 


— 


F in /ayling North, or South, the obſerved 


Latitude is leſſer than the Latitude by Reck- = 


oning , you muſt ſhorten your Diſtance in the 
ſame Meridian, according to your oblcrved La- 
titude. 


For Example. 


Suppole you depart from A, (in the Latitude 
of. 50 Degrees, and ſay! South 43 Leagues, ) 
which is 2 Degrees to Minutes difference) by 
your Reckoning it will appear chat you are arri- 
ved at D, in the Latitude of 47 Degrees, 50 
Minutes ; but if by your obſetved Zatitude, you 
find you are atrived but in the Para/el of 48 
Degrees, prick your Point in F, and not in DÞ, 
by reaſon your obſervation ſhews thete is an 
Error 1n your Reckoning. | 

The cauſe of rhis Error is occaſioned through 
want of Knowledge, or care to judge well of rhe 
Ships way or Ruin, by making it greater or 
kfler than it is ; or elfe by Stemming a Current, or 
Saylinz with it. 


For the Correfting your Dead Latitude, by your 0b- 
ſerved Latitude, when you Sayl Eaſt, or Weſt. 


Bſerve, that in that caſe, you cannot correct 

the Error of your Reckoning (if any), 

nor by your Obſeryation diſcover if any Current, 

hath obitruted your way, or ſet you forward, 

or made it preater ; ſo that when you Stem a Cur- 

rent, alter your Courſe, that by the difference of 
Latitude the Error may be diſcovered. 

And for correQting your Reckoning, when 
having Sayled fo many Miles, or Leagues, Eaſt 
oreſ?, you find by your Obſervation that your 
Courſe hath not been under that Para/el, where 
your Reckoning placeth you; it muſt be done 
by your difference in Latitude; and Diſtance. 


For Example. 


Admic that departing from B, in the Para/c! 
of 47 Degrees, 30 Minutes, after having Sailed 
43 Leagzes Weſt, by Obſervation you find, you 
arc in the Parallel of 47 Degrees; to co 
your Courſe, (wherein there is Error,) take with 
your Compaſs upon the Meridian, the 43 Leagues, 


Sailed, and ſetting one Foot in B, with the othe! 
deſcribe.an Arch, which will cur the 47 Parabel, 
and -the Point of Ivterſetion at H, will mark 
the place of your Ship. ; 

For correCting your Reckoning in Sayling ob- 
liquely or between a' Parale! and a Meridzan ; 
when you Say! within 5 or 6 Points of the 
Meridian, and the Dead and obſerved Latitudes 
differ, be ſure there is an Error ; In this caſe if 


, .I© you are more ſure of theCourſe or Rumb,than of the 


Diſtance, then ſtand to' your Courſe, and the 
Ships place muſt be correfted upon the Conrſe, 
by altering your Diſtance. 


For Example. 


Admit your Ship Sayls from A, SW, 609 
Leagues, and fo by your Reckoning you find 


you are arrived at 7, in the Paraf/tel of 47 De- / 


grees, 5o Minutes; but by Obſeryation you are 
arrived bur in the Paralel of 48 Degrees, in ſuch 
caſe ſhorten the Ships Diſtance upon the Courſe, 
and prick your Point in 4, for the corre place 
of your Ship. 
When your, difference in Latitude, is greater 
by Obſervation than Reckoning, Enlarge the Ships 
Diſtance upon the Courſe. Now ſuppoſing you 


were more {ure of your Diſtance Sayled, than 


of your Courſe , by reaſon of the Currents and 
Variatio» that could not be obſerved ; In ſuch 
caſe, you muſt relye on your Diſtance Sayled, 
and corre&t your Cour/e. 


For Example. 


—_ that departing from 4, you ſay! a- 
way SW, 50 Leagues, and ſo by Fug or ona 
are arrived at M, in the La/itude of 48 De- 
grees ; bur by obſerved Latitude you find you 


o are in the Parallel of 47 Degrees, 50 Minutes, in 


ſuch caſe ſtand upon your Leagues Sayled, and 
correct your Courſe thus. Take with your Com- 
paſs the Diſtance ſayled, viz. 56 Leagues upon 
the Meridian, and placing one Foot of it in 
A, with the gther deſcribe a ſecret Arch, which 
cuts the Parallel of 47 Degrees, 50 Minutes, and 
the Point N, of Interſetion will ſhew the place 
or. pune Solo, 

But if you fear an Error, as much in the 


o Diſtance as in the Courſe, in ſuch caſe part the 


Difference. 


For Example. _ 

If you think to have Say/ed by the Rumb 
AL, which is ST, and to be arived at MX, 
in the Latitude of 48 Degrees, and your Obſer- 
vation ſhews you are in the Para/el D, N, In 
ſuch caſe ſtand ro the Lovgztude of the Point at 


60 M, and drawing the ſecret Live M09, parallel to 


a Meridian, mark your Point in O, for rhe placd 
of your Ship. 


For 


. # 
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For the Correting by the Card a - compoſed Conrſe, 
or ſeveral Courſes together , occafroned through 
contrary Winds, Points of 'Land', Rocks , 
Shoals,&c. = 5 


Ore, 'that if the obſerved Larztuile differs 

from the Latitude by eſtimation,you muſt 
ſtand to the ſame Longitude , and prick your 
Point in the obſerved Parallel. 


For Example. 


Suppoſc, that being departed from .the Point 
at P, and you think you are arrived at S, in the 
Latitude of 47 Degrees ; but by obſervation you 
find you are in 46 Degrees, the correCtion of it 
15 to ſtand to the ſame Meridian of S, and to prick 
your Pointin 7, the obſerved Para/el. 


NAVIGATION. 


more aſſured 'of your Courſe , 'and that the Sea- 
man at the Helm hath Sreered as commanded ; 
and to thatend, one very careful ought to haye 
the management of that Concern: Alſo, how 
the Wind hath -blown either Freſher 'or Calmer, 
eſpecially having a Lee-Shoar , if- you Sail near 
thereunto in the Night; which is a thing ſo dan- 
gerous, that imany Ships have been loſt by the 
negligence of the Plot ; to prevent which , 'tis 


IO pod. (when the. .Night approacheth) to. Steer 


yqur Courſe a Point of the Compaſs more from 
the_Land. Allo when you Jail cloſe by 2 
Wind, or as near 'it as poffible , with the Zop- 
Sazls our, a-Point of the Compaſs is commonly 
allowed for the Lee-Way : For Example , If the 
Wind was E.8.E. and you ſhould Cape S. the 
Caurſe will be $. by H. If with your Courſes only 
you-commonty allow 2 Points tor the Lee-way ; 
and if with your Main-Sail only (which is called 


Bur if ir happen rhat your ſeyeral Coxrſes have 20a Zrie) you allow for Lee-way 4 Points of the 


been either to rhe Southwards, or Northwards , in 
ſuch caſe divide to each ſingle Courſe rhe diffe- 
rence you find between the dead Latitude , and 
the obſerved L atitude. 


For Example. 


Suppoſe, that departing from X. in the 5otrb 
Parallel, you Sail ro the South by the Rhumb 


KY,VX, X Z if by eſtimation your Ship 30 


is at Z, inthe 47th Paralle!, and by obſervation 
in the 46th , the. difference is of one Degree, 
which muſt be divided according as cach Courſe 
did alter the Latitude by eſtimation. Admit that 
the diflcrence in Latitude of the firſt Courſe 
was of one Degree ; which is the third part; in 
{ſuch caſe lengthen your firſt Courſe the third 
part of your difference , which is zo Minutes ; 
then placing one Foot of your Compaſs in #, and 


the other in 7, upon the Paralle/ of 48 Degrees 49 Fournal. 


40 Minutes, prick your firſt Point 20 Minutes 
more to the Southward as at firſt, and doing as 
much from 7, and from 2; for the ſecond and 
third Courſe prick your Point in 3, the place 
your Skip is arrived at according to your Obſer- 
vation. 

Burif in caſe you were furer of your Courſe 
than of your Diſtaxce, then ſtand to your Courſe ; 
bur lengthen your Diſtance. | 


For Example. 


Suppoſe, that after theſe three Courſes P 9, 
9 R,and R S, you think you are in the Latitude 
of 47 Degrees, but by obſcryatien but in the 
Latrtude of 46, in fuch cafe lengthen the D:- 
Nance upon each Courſe , proportionally to' the 
difference berween the obſerved Latitude , and 
that by eſtimation ; and fo inſtead of P 9, 


Compaſs; tor Hulling in a Storm, 6 or 7 Points 
is allowed for Lee-way , and then the Ship may 
drive 10, 12, or 14 Leagues in 24 Hours. But 
theſe Rules are not always certain ; for according 
as the Sea and Currents arc , your Judgment 
muſt be of your Courſe ; beſides, ſometimes a Sea 
will take your Ship on the Lee-Bow, and then the 
Leeward-way or Drive is leſſer : Alſo, ſometimes 
a Sea takes her on the Weather-Bow, fo that then 
ſhe drives more ; and when the Sea is ſmooth, 
leſs is uſually allowed for the Leeward-way. Bur 
to be certain, how much your Skzp hath tallen to 
the Lee-ward, haye regard to the Wake, or {mooth 
Water that your Ship leaverh ar Szery, ſctring 
ir by your Compaſs; tor its oppoſite Pozut will 
ſhew the true Courſe of your Ship. However, 
for your aſlurance, forget not to make your Ob- 
{eryations on all Occaſions, 'as aforeſaid , which 
every 24 Hours muſt be writ down in your 
And alſo have a care when it Blows 
hard, of the Lee-latch, if you Sail large. 

For the knowing the diſtance, or number of 
Leagues Sailed , the way moſt practiced by the 
Pilots, is by the Log, and halt Minute-Glaſs ; rhe 
knowledge of which is common to all Sea- 
men. 

It is alſo known by the Pendulum. And thole 
expert in Navigation will judge how far a Ship 
hath Sailed in an Hour, only by looking how 


50 ſwiftly the Water paſſeth about the middle of the 


Ship, with regard to the force of the Wind, and 
how it 4/ows, whether from the Stern-quarter , Or 
Bow; asalſo by the Currents, and Waves. 


prick P 4, and for 9 R. prick 4, 5, and for RS, 69 


prick 5 7. 


Neceſſary Rules to be obſerved by theſe that keep 
an Account of the Ships Way. 


Ou muſt be very carcful to look often 
upon the Compaſs, that you pay be the 


f 
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NAVTCATION. 


CHAP. IV. Dn 
Of the Three Parts of the 'Art" of 
Navigation ,. and mm ſpecial of 
the Firſt Part, viz. the Making 
or Building of Ships. _ I x0 


Propoſition 1. 


That is termed the Nautical Art, which teatheth 
how a Ship may with ſafety, and the aſtſtance.of 
the Winds, be Sailed from one place to another. 


Ecauſe in this Diſcipline the places of the 


Earth are compared amongſt themſelves, 20 


or mutually to: themſelves ; and their reſpeive 
Situation is examined, therefore deſervedly ir is 
referred to Geography. 

This Art may be divided into three Parts : 
Firſt, The, Art of Building of Ships , which alſo 
conſidereth the Motion of the Ship in'the- Water, 
or elſe preſuppoſeth it -as known... Secondly; 
nc the Lading of Ships: And Thirdly, 
The Direon, or Sailing of a Ship, which is the 
Art of the Maſter, or Plot, and in general the 30 
Art of Navigetion,, unto-which alſo the Defini- 
tion of the Ar? is moſt” of all agreeable. And 
this part with greater right doth appertain unto 
Geography than the two | rw , Which are more 
truly reterred to the Staticks and Mechanicks. 


' Propoſition II. 


' In the Fabricks of Ships theſe things following 


« muſt be obſerved. | 40 


I. Hat the Matter or Word be taken which 
may endure very long in the Water, of 
which YVitruvius, and other Authors are to be 
conſulted. Hither alſo belongeth how the Woods 
are to be prepared, and their Denſity to be aug- 
mented , the unuſeful Moiſture to be conſumed 
with Fire, Pirched and defended from: Corruption. 
This Do&rine muſt be taken from Philoſophy. 

2. That ſuch a Figure or Shape be given to a 50 
Ship that is moſt apt fora quick Motion, and 
may be moved with a ſmall power. 

3- In this Fabrick, and in reference to the Fi- 
gure this muſt be obſerved , thit a Ship may 
with_ eaſe be, defended againſt Storms and Zem- 
peſts; but of this more when I treat about 
Lading of Ships. 

4- The Magyxitude of Ships muſt be conſi- 
dered, where there is a great Compariſon be- 
tween the Ancient, and Moderns. Some {uppoſe, 60 
that the Ship of Alexandria ( made by Archi- 
medes ,” by the Command of #iero King of 
Sicily, and preſented to Ptolomy King of Agypt) 
was of 12000 Tun. The Ship of Philopater is 
delivered by Calizenus, to have been in length 
280 Cubits, in breadth 38, and in height 48 Cu- 
bits. The greateſt Ships at this day are thoſe + 


I'JZ 
of the Spaniards, which are called Caracafts ; 
bur of all -Natiofis!in;.the Wotld , the Engliſh 
have moſt reaſon to brag of their gallane Ships, 
eſpecially for the Service of the War: © 

5. There belongs.to. rhe Building of Ships the 


knowledge of every:part,' .2s the' Kei, Rudder, 
Ribs, Head, Stern, Maſs, Yards, Cables, Anchors, 
Sc... of, which nor only the »Matter,, Figure ., and 
Coherency ; but | al(6, the Weight: and' Magnitude 
are to be explained. +. Mn ho Gow bY 
-.6. To the Fahrick of Shzps\ belongs rhe- $kill 
how-to prevent, a'Breach, Lea#s,*or other defects 
in Ships. th TNF R_y: 

Thus much in brief of the Firſt Part of Na- 
vigation, concerning the Building of Ships. 


an > lt. Fa _ £2 _ a. k © % 


CHAP. V. 


The $ econd Part , which treats 
about Lading of $ hips. 


-Propoſfition TI. 


The Burthen to Lad: Ships withal is expreſt by 
Laſts, and Tuns. \ | 


He 7un of a Ship is ſuppoſed to be 2020 
Pounds weight, the Laſt t2 7avs. 


Propoſition II. 


The Body, or Matter which is hizher than Water, 
is not mergent altogether in the Water , but 
fome part of it is above; but if it be of a 

reater weight than Water, it will fink to the 
Heron : If of the*ſame weight,” it keeps the 
given place in the Water. 


T T Itherto belongs the various knowledge of 

| the Weights of - Bodies , as of Lead, Gold, 
1ron, Wheat, Sand, Oil, Wine ; the gravity of all 
which muſt be compared with Water. 

And from hence it is manifeſt, that the weight 
of the matret to Lade the Ship, which, taken 
with the Burthen of the Ship, ought to be leſſer 
than the Burthen. or Gravity of the Water , 
whoſe Moles are equal to the Solidity or Capacity 
of the whole Ship. 


Propoſition IIl. 


By how much the Figure of the Ship cometh to an 
Ordinate, that is, to a Cubick equality of Longi- 
tude , Latitude, and thickneſs; by ſo much the 
more it can ſuſtain the greater burden in the 
Water. 


e Demonſtration muſt be ſought from 
the Staticks. | 


M nm 


Propa- 
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In the Lading.- of "Ships -reſpot? maſt bs had-to 
© two things; Firſt; That ' there: is wot imipoſed ſo 
great a Barth: that its weight taken may be 
enual: with"\the weight. of the Ship ,"vr\preate? 
- than the; Notes sf the Water: which is equal fo 
the Soltdny of the Ship', but that (it be leſſer, 


though not much. But if thedMatter #6 Ladle 19 
_ 


| be 266 light, the Burdhew muſtoBe avg- 
. minted with Ballaſt: Secouiſly , The 'deprs'of 

the Water muſt be confidered through whith the 
-{ Ship i5 140 Saf 1 fond af 101 an, 


- . mits-of-this or that-weightof rhe-S44p,-or 
Lading, when this is leſſer than the equal Gra- 
vity of the Ship is ts the Mods 6f the Water ; 


A. 


[0 063 CD LLCIIEPLY 
Or although the Gravity of the Water ad- 


|  Propahriog VIE - 


A Ship is moſt commonly accounted commodiouſly 
to carry that quantity of Burthen, whoſe Gravity, 
zs. equal to the\ Gravity of half the Moles of 
Wars) which"the Ship can contain. 


Example ; If the Ship can carry 500000 
Tuns of Water (ylrreof every: onc is ac- 
counted at 2000 Pounds weight) that is, if it 
contains -the Water of 1000000000 Pounds , 
you may conyeniecntlyolade it with the Burthen 
of 250000 Turns. In this ſenſe you muſt undex- 
ſtand it when they: yi rhac Ships ate for many* 
Tins; ovary {o' many Eqfts. W | 
0 \ Th bb Ad K&@ \ 1 t 


Pro poſition VII. 


yet if the Water hath leſs profundity than the 20 By how wich rhe weight "off the Ship lidelt hs 


part of the Ship benearh the Superficies of the 
Water, the bottom will not grant a motion: to 
the Ship, bur derain it. This: is the reaſon thar 
Spaniſh Ships carry a greater Butthen than Dich, 
becauſe they have the Sea deeper on the Shoar, 
and in the ZZarbours , as allo greater Ships come 
to Zeland than to Holand. 
Propoſition V., 


[| 


If a Ship +e ſo burdened, that its Weight , or 


Gravity , be almoſt equal to the weight: or gra- 

wvity of the SeaWater, equal to the Capacity of 

the Ship, yet it ftnketh not in the Sea; but when 
_ #t ſhall be brought into any Rever it finks to the 
_ bottom. | EET | 


- \ , 


| c | R He Reaſon is, becauſe the Water of . Rivers 


- is lighter. than "the. Water: of the. Sea ; 


Therefore it the: weight of. the, Laden Ship be 49 


almoſt equal to the Gravity of the Marine Water, 


- therefore ir ſhall be greater than the Gravity of 


River Water, and {o the Ship fhall be funk-m 
che Rewer, or: carried to the bottom. . Many 


Ships for this reaſon have periſhed for beitp 


- oyer-laden by - unskilful Marzmers , or not un- 


burdened in the Mouths of the Rivers. Now 
how this Gravity ſhould be, is known from the 
proportion of the Sea-water to River-water. 


Propoſition VL. . 


Any Body ſwiming, on the Water hath that weight, 
that the watgry Moles have , equal to the de- 
mergent part of this Body. 


"He part of. the Ship being given, which is 


burdened Ship may be found ; tor the Coney 


FO 


_ tinder the Water, the weight of the whole 


greater, "by ſo- much the lefs it '3s 'toffed with 
.. Stars and Tempe, 0 6 


"X ZTips:of 2000: Tay atd not'in' danger of 

thoſe 7empeſts whielvare vexatious'to Shzps 

of- 2,06r:300 Tus. Much more mighe - be fard; 
bar this may ſuffice for Blewenrye. 


The Third and Chief Part of the 
NAUTICK ART, 
viz. The Art of Guiding, or Na: 
vigating of | a: Ship, and. its ſub. 
droifion of the Four Parts, © 


Propoſition I. 


That is termed the Art of Navigating 4 Ship, 
which teacheth unto what (2uarter a' Ship is to 
be guided in any ſituation of it in the Sea, that 
it may come to thepropoſed place without dan- 
g8-" 


'F: Shall make Four Parts of it : 

I. Special Geography; that is, the know- 
—_ of a place intercepred berweer ewo- places, 
and the properties of rhe fame. + © 
= The knowledpe' of -cthe Quarrers in every 
place. I 112177 g10n h 
3- The cognition of the Zine, by which the 
Ship is to be brought from one place-ro another ; 
for there are between every two places infinire 


of the Water is known, or is cafie to be found. go intercepted Lines. . This: Part . is termed Z7Frio- 


For Example , One Cubick Foot of Water is 70 
Pound; and therefore if the part of the Shzp 
under Water be 2000 Cubick Feet, the Grayity 
of the watery Moles , which is equal to the parr 
of the Ship under Warer, ſhall be x 40000 Pound ; 


ſo much alſo ſhall be the weight of the Ship 


laden. 


aromice. [) uk | 
4- The knowledge 'of the Situation of every 
pw unto; which by Sailing ' we arrive, or 
ow theſe places are ſituated unto that place 
utiro which the Ship is to be directed. This is 
the Chief Part of the Ar: of Sailing. 
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Propofitivn It.” 
The Cognition of . the . Intermedial Space doth com- 
prehend theſe things. : 


— , 


He Situations of Places,the Procurrences 


T. 
| ; of .dagles, the bending of the Shoarg 
the” Afpect of Promontories, Mountains, and pol 
che Depths of Waters , the Sight. of /ſlayds, 


Coaſts of. Lanals ; alt” which are .known from 1© 


Special Geography, and .Sea-Plets; but moſt caſily, 
and with preateſt cerpalogy' from. Obſcryation, 
and frequent Navigarzon through any Tract of 
Land, which is the only cauſe that ſome Marz- 
ners are more fitta guide-a Ship to ſuch a place, 
and others to another.” 

2. The knowledge. of the General, and Spe- 
cial Winds; and "thoſe that are peculiar to any 
place, which is exceeding uſeful mm Nayigations 


NAV ICH 


TION. _ Bfg 
For Aereenr thy \not z Method 2 whic L 
at, any time iti the hrge Ocean they mivhe Know. 
where was the North, Rout, Ds gt ; 
therefore they could nor, nor ditrſt they commit, . 
chemſttves*ro, the vaſt Ocean, bur ooly Coafts | 
He Sie; OE 207 MT Rs pure 

The Ancients hid a double Method” (which 
ſerveth alſo to the, Medern Navigation) of find- 
ing out the Quarters ; (Now this Pretl:m is the 
{ame with that, to find out the Meridian Ling, 
and rhe North and South (2uarters, for theſe beins 
known *rtis cafie to know the reſt ) Firſt, by the 
Stars, viz. ih the Night the Bear, or the F ce 
and Polary Star, to called, inthe extremity of the 
Tait of fa Minor (of preat fame amonaſt the 
Ancients) which ſhewed the North - Quarter, 
whence all the xctt are found ; for the face 
ing turned to the;North, the Faſt is ar the RE 
Rand, and the Weft' on the Left, the Line of. 


* 
” 


in the Torrid Zeme , and adjacent places... For *© which Quarters at right Ang/es cuts the Live. of, 


here a Gemeral Wind, and in many places Auni- 
werſary Winds, which are called Moſſons, do rule, 
which cither promote, or hinder Navigation for 
the /ndian Seas are Sailed by theſe Winds.. _ 

3. The Condition of the Motion of the. $225 
in every Tra@, alſo the Quarter of it, into; which 
Quarter the Seas and Waves are born; for they 
carry the Ship with them. 

Firſt of all, there is required a knowledge of 


the Ship, and Reflux of tho Sea, and the time 30 


or hour of the Increaſe or Decreaſe at every 
Day ; the ſupputarion of which is termed rhe 
reckoning of the Tides; for except a Maſter or 
Pilot know this, the Ship is in danger when 1t is 
near Shoars, or Sands, whereof moſt in the 
greateſt Increaſe of the Water do not hinder rhe 
paſſage of the Ship; bur moſt do in rhe .De- 
creaſe. So with a Flux, the Navigation 15:more 
facile to the Shoar, and to the Inlets of Rivers ; 
and the contrary is diſcovercd in the Reflux. 


p— 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of the Knowledge of Places , viz. 
the North, South, Eaſt, and 
Weſt, and the TIntermedial 
Quarters. 


Propoſition T. 
In every place to know the Plagas, wiz. the North, 
South , Eaſt, and Weſt , and the Intermedial 
Quarters. 


the North and South. And theſe Cardinal Quare 
zers being found, -it is eaſic to find the Tyter- 
medial Quarters, unto which purpole , rhat there 
may be no need of a deſcription, they had a 
Circle made with the Quarters, whole Northern 
Line being placed above the Northern Line of 
any place, the other Quarters at one ſight are 
diſcovered. Bur in the Day they ſought our the 
Quatter by the _ or Setting of the Sun. 

2. The other Method of the Ancients for 
knowing the Quarters, was the knowledge of 
the ſituation, or extenſion of the Shoars, and one 
Promontory to the ovher. For ſeeing the Quarter 
of this Extenfron was known to them either from 
Maps , or from Obſervation and Experience, 
they might in Navigation (by ſeeing them) know 
the other Quarters ; (for one Quarter being 
known, all the reſt are known, ) therefore the 
Ancients did not far depart from the Coa/ts , viz. 


4© that they might know the Quarter by the bencfir 


of the known Quarter of the Extenſion of 
Shoars ; for they could not always uſe the Me- 
thod of the Szars, and the- Riſing and- Setting of 
the Sur. 

3- The Third Method of the Ancients, of rhe 
knowledge of the Quarters, was the obſerved 
Courſe of the Ship; for going from any place, 
and guiding the S$hzp tothe known Quarter, they 
were able from the mutation of the Courſe of 


50 the Shipto know the Quarters. 


Bur at this Day, the Mcthod of knowing the 
Quarters in all places, and of finding out rhe 
Line of the North and South, is facile by rhe 
benefit of the Load4Stone. There are two op- 
polite Points in the Load-Stone , Whereof one 
always, and in all places, turneth it ſelf to the 
North, or the adjacent Quarter ; the other, to the 
South, and ſo the other Points of the Magnet 
reſpe& the other Quarters; bur all of them ate 


| | He knowledge of this is the moſt neceſſary 60 not conſidered, bur only thoſe two Points , v4z. 


of all the Problems of the whole Art of 
Navigation, ſeeing that a Ship muſt be guided 
'to lome Quarter, which, if unknown , there.can 
be no dire&tion , and rhe very defe&t of this 
Knowledpe alone hindred rhe Navigations of 'the 
Ancients ; and in this is the chief difference be- 
tween the Ancient and Moderti Navigation, 


the North and South, which are termed the Poles 
of the Magnet, the one Northern, the other Sou- 
thern. | : | 

And the ſame Vertue is communicated to the 
Need!:, but by an inverred and contrary opera- 
tion of Nature ; for the end of the Needle 
which is touched at the North Pole of the M 
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doth not convert itſelf to.the North, but tp the 
South'; and that,end which is rubbed. at., the 
South Pole of the Load:-Stoxe turneth to the North., 
Seeing that the, Magnet hath this ' property, 
therefore by its, help it is cafie to find in any, 
part of the Earth, or Sea, the North and South, 
whence all other2xarters are ſpon known. _ 


Propoſition IV. 


To find the Declination of the Magnetick Needle, 
from the true Quarter of the North, in any 
place. | | 


Er the Meridian Line be {ound from the F7:ai 
| /vex,as hath been ſhewed in the xx Chaprer of 
xo Yarenius his Art of Coſmography ; and the De- 
 clination of 'the Magnetical Needle will ſoon be 
thee Periphery of every Horizon, that is, they are, diſcovered.” . But the following Propoſition will 
infinite, Now Seamen number 16 in their ſma7 ſhew the more eaſy Method for. the uſe of Sea- 
Navigations; 32 in. thoſe that are moderate; men, — | 
| and 64 in the great Voyages throagh the. vaſt | 
Ocean. IA Propoſition V. 


"Propoſition. Wit 


There are ſo many Quarters as there are Points in 


"T "He Portugals call theſe Quarters Rhumbs; To explain. the Terms of Navigation , which are 
the Dacck, de Cours , altho 1 they attri- uſed in deſigning of this Declination, and the 
bute theſe Terms alſo to the Loxodromzca/ part. 20 correttion of the Mariners Compaſs,and the Modes 
But when they will denominate the Interme- which Saylors uſe to find out this Declination in 
dial Quarters, they do that by the diviſion of a the Sea. whe plans 
ſpace lying between two Quarters. "SER 
FN the Compoſition of 'the Compaſs, the de- 
| fe&t of the Declination is amended, or cor- 
reed, viz. the Declination of the Needle, being 
known in rhe place, for which the Inſtrument is 


Propoſition. IIL 


The Magnetical Needle (as the: Poles of the , Mag- 


nes it ſelf) in very few places , doth  reſpet 
the wery Quarter of the North aud South; but 


prepared, 'that Needle muſt not be affixed to the 


Line of the Chart, which hath the Flower de Li, 


in moſt places declineth a little from that to- 30 and ſhould be the Tadex of the North, bur un- 


wards the Eaſt or Weſt, and that in an equat 
Declination ; and therefore _ altozether ſheweth 
not the true uarters. That.Declenation is called 
Chalybocli/is, 


Et at one of the ſes of the Azores, called 
El-Corvo, there is no Declination, but the 
Need/e ſheweth the exact Northern Point. 

The ſame is obſerved in ſome places of the 
fame Meridian , but not in all parts of it. In 
places ſituate from this le. towards the Faſt, 
(even to the Promontory of the Procurrcnt of 
Africa, called Cabo das Angylhas, not far from 
the Promontory of Rn” the Needle declin- 
eth from the North towards the Ea/t,in an equal 
Declination, even to the Iſlands of Triſtan de 
Cunha; and the Declination augmenteth a part 
more remote by 70 Degrees; ſo that it is there 
about 13 Degrees ; then again it decreaſecrh to 
the places adjacent to the Premontory de Angul- 
has, where again there is no Declination. From 


thar place towards the Indies the Declination of 


theNeedle begins from theNorth towards the We/# 
at Hambureh; the Chalybeclifis of go Degrees. At 
Amſterdam at this time about fiye; for the time 
palt ic was greater. p 

Now Obſervations teſlify , that this  Declina- 
tion doth not remain the ſame, but changeth in 
Courſe of time; for at London in Arno 1580, it 


der that Line, which is removed ſo many De- 
grees from the Line of the North, as the Decli- 
nation of the Load/tone hath been found to have 
towards the Line of the Eaſt or Weſt; for forthe 
Lily. And the Line of the North, will ſhew the 
true North, although the Needle may Decline. 
Bur for the uſe of Navigation, becauſe in di- 


_ vers places there is a different Declavation, the 


Needle ought to be firred ro the Char, that ir 


o may be carried round, the Need!e remaining im- 


moveable, and the Line of that Quarter may be 
brought above the Need/e, which the obſerved 
Declination ſhall ſhew; for ſo the ſame Inſtru- 
ment ſhall ſerye for all places. 

Now for the finding out of the Declination of 
the Magnetick Needle from the true Line of the 
North and South, thus many Mariners do ad. 
They obſerve the Quarter of the Compaſs in 
which the Sx» doth riſe ;' and the Quarter of the 


» Weſt, in which the Su» ſets; for although that 


then they are in another place , yer they arc 
abſent a ſmall Interyal from the former in which 
the Declination is not varied. 

If theſe Quarters of the Compaſs are equally 
diſtant from the Quarter of the Compaſs in the 
North, then 'tis a ſtgn that the Needle in that 
place hath no Declination., and ſo there is no 
need of CorreQion, but the Need/e ought to re- 
main under the Line of the North: Burt if the 


was obſerved 11 Degrees 15 Minutes; but in A#- g, Quarter of the Eaftern Sun, be further diſtant 


20 1622, it was 6 Degrees, 13 Minutes; and in 
Anno 1634, it was 4 Degrees 6 Minutes. And the 
Obſervations were pertormed not only by the 
new, but old Needles allo. At Pars in Anno 
1640, the Declization was obſerved 3 Degrees 

which in A»n9 1610, was found 8 Degrees, the 
ſame was alſo oblerved in other places. 


than the Quarter of the Weſtern Sun from the 
Quarter of the North, then 'tis a ſign that the 
Needle declineth in that place from the truc 
Line of the North, towards the Weſt: But laſt 
ly, if the Quarter of the Eaſtern Sun be farther 
iſtant than the Weſtern Sun from the Northern 


Quarter of the Chart, 'tis a ſign thar the erp 
eclin- 


\ 
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declineth towards the .Zaft.  'The'Quantity of - 
the Declination is thus:known :: Etr the Arches 
ed berween the: Northern Quarter of the : 


intercept 
Compaſs, and the Eaſt:and Weſt Qyarters of the 
Sun, be noted; let the: leffer Arch be deducted 


Declination Souzht, and ſo many Degrees the North 
Line of the Chart, muſt be removed from. rhe 
Magnetical Needle. 


ATION [4 


CHA P. VII. 


from the greater; then half + a is of the HISTIODROME, 


or LINE of te COURSE 
- & 4 5H 


Mariners uſe ſometimes another Method-; \o 


which is:leſS ſubje& to. Error, viz. They obſerve 
the Quarter of the 'Compaſs, in which the Su 
is diſcovered any time after — and at 
that time they obſerve the Altitude ot the San. 
Then after Noon they expect, or wait until they 
find the Sun to come unto the ſame Altitude ; 
which being found, they obſerve the Quarter of 
the _ , in which the Sux was then beheld ; 
for theſe Quarters , or Arches intercepted be- 


tween them and the Quarter of the North, the 29 


Declination of the Needle is found after the ſame 
Method, as before ſpoken of. 
Sometimes Mariners skilful in Trigonometry, 


or by. the help of an Vniverſal Planiſphere, uſe 


2 third , or fourth Method, viz. when that 
immediately by one Obſeryation the Declination 


of the Needle muſt be enquired to know the 


Quarters, for either they obſerye the Quarter, 
of the Compaſs, in which the Sun rifeth or 


ſetteth; or they obſerve the Quarter in which 30 


they tound the Sur, at any obſerved Altitude. 

Then by a Trigonometrical . Calculation, or a 
Catholick Planiſphere; they find in what Qyarter 
the Su truly ſticketh at this time of the riſing, 
or Altitude. The Difference of this, or that 
Quarter obſerved on the Compaſs, is the very 
Declination of the Needle. 


Propoſition VI. 


Propoſition F. 


If that any two places be ſituate in one Meridian, 
or if that another place be fituated from ſome 
place towards the Quarter of the North, or 
South, that ſam? place ſhall be ſituated towards 
the ſame (Quarter of the North or South, from all 

thoſe places or Points which are interpoſed be- 
tween thoſe two places firſt aſſumed, one of the 
two places lying in the ſame Meridian ,” from 
another, and from all intermedial Points is fitur 
ated towards the ſame Quarter of the 'Notth, 
or South. ES 


He truth of the Propoſiticy is manifeſt, if 

that it be rightly conceived. By »places 
intercepted between two Points or places are un- 
derſtood all Points, which are the intercepted 
Arch of the great Circle, drawn through the two 
Points, firſt aſſumed; or of the Pozrts of that 
Arch, which ſheweth the ſhorteſt diſtance. Let 
that place at which the ſituation of the other 
place is expended, be termed the firſt ; and that 
other whoſe ſituation is expended, be termed the 
ſecond. And for the more eaſy underſtanding, 
the firſt place is ſo to be conceived, that it may 
be the ſame in the middle of the whole Earth, 
or in the middle of the circumjacent Regions ; 
and by reaſon that it is ſituated in the Brazex 


To ſhew thoſe things which withdraw the Magnetick 40 Meridian of the Globe , infinite Yerticals are 


' Needle from its natural Situation is any place, 
and therefore are the cauſes that it ſheweth not 
the Quarters, as it ought to do. 


" I He chief are theſe, x. The blunt extre- 
' & mity, or leſs ſharpneſs of rhe Piz on which 
the Needle is fixed, 2. Some matter in the Zole 
that receiveth the Needle, 3. If the Paper ot 
Roſe lyeth beyond its Horizontal Situation,4. Some 
admiſſion of Air. And, 5. The vicinity of ror. 
Theſe hindrances of the true ſhewing muſt be 
avoyded. 


60 wherefore the 


drawn throuph it by the circumjacent places to 
the Z7orizon, and fo the ſituation of all the reſt 
of the places is expended at it, or the diſtance 
from the Merid;an of it, or of its Ang/es which 
they make Yertical with the Meridian. 

The cauſe of the Propoſition is, becauſe that 
the Arg/e which the Meridian of the firſt place 
maketh with the Yertical-6f the firſt place drawn 

co through that ſecorid place, dcnorerh the ſituation 
of the ſecond to the firſt, or to the Quarter. 
Now if we conceiveall the Points wg = ed be- 
tween the two places aſſumed of one Meridian, 
(for theſe are they of which the one towards the 
other, lyeth cowards the Quarter of the North 
or South,) it is manifeſt that the Meridian of 
every one of rhetn is the ſame with the Yerrical, 
which is drawn through every one from,or through 
cithet place alhies that ts, that there is no 
Angle between the Meridians, and Yerticals ; 
place affumed is firuated at e- 
very interpoſed Point rowards the Quarter of 
the North and South. | 
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Propoſition II. 


If that any two places be aſſumed in the Aquator, 
unto one of which,or the firſt, the ſituation of the 
* other or ſecond be to be examined, the ſecond ft- 
tuated from the firſt in the chief Quarter, ſhall 
be the Eaſt, or Weſt, and the ſecond ſhall be fi- 
tuated in the -ſame Cardinal Quarter, to all 


the places interpoſed ; or one place of two lying 10 the Meridian: 


in the ſame Aquator from another, and from all 
intermedial Points, is ſituated to the ſame Quar- 
ter. of the Eaſt, or Welt, - 


Or the more eaſy underſtanding of this, let 

Y any place in the Aquator be taken, and 
{o placed, that the wooden HZ0r:0» may become 
the- Horizon of it, that is, that the Poles of the 
Earth, may be in the Horizos it {elf; then let 
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rwo places exhibiteth onthe Globe rhe interme- 
dial Points: It muſt therefore be -ſhewed, thar 
the 'Quarters'/in which - Ferzambuck- lyeth from - 
every one of theſe Points: are not the fame, bur 
all-divers, or-rhar: from-every one of theſe inter- 
medial -places Fernamback doth not lye towards 
one andthe ſame Qyarrer- ,Nt 
For the underſtanding of this, we muſt repeat 
from the pry inc that the Azg/e with 
ofthis affumed place makerh,which 

the” Vertical R nam through. the other. place, 
ſheweth / the: Quarter of another place from-ſome 
one place'aſſumed!; or the: 4rch of the' Horizon, 
inter obeeween the Meridian and! this Yer. 
tical, as the: Angle ſhewerh the Quarter of. Fer- 
»ambuck from Amfterdams, winch the - Quadrant, 
wath: the' Braſs: Meridian maketh (which is of 
Amſterdam'ir (elf). Therefore: to-prove the truth. 
of- this Propoſition, let what Points you pleaſe be 


= 


the ſecond place in the Aquator be taken, 20 taken berween: 4m/terdam- and: Fernambuck in 


. whoſe ſituation -or Quarter is to be. conſidered 
in the firſt place. It is manifeſt thar it is the 
chief Quarter of the Eaſt or Weſt. For the 
ZEquator is Vertical to it, which is drawn from 
the firſt place — the ſecond Perpendicular 
to the Horizon, and cuts the Meridian Line, at 
right Angles ; the ſame is alſo true concerning all 
the interjeted Potnts , which if that they be 
brought ro the Braſs Meridian, the Wooden Ho- 


the: Arch, ſubje&' ro the Quadrant , and let the 
Meridians paſſing through. by them be.concei- 
yed. Ir is beſt to:take thoſe Points, through 
which on the- Globe: the Meridians pals: (or the 
Circles of Longitude) ; becauſe' therefore the 
Quadrant paſlerh through every one of theſe 
places, and Fernambuck it/{elf; it will repreſent 
the Yertical of: every place; in which, Fernam- 
buck lyeth from them. Therctore the Awg/es which 


rizes ſhall be their Zorizon , and the Aguator 30 it makes which the Meridians of cach place, are 


ſhall be the prime Yertical of them which cuts 
the Meridian Line at right Angles, and paſſerh 
through the ſecond place ; therefore this ſecond 
place ſhall be ſituated to all thoſe interjeted 


Points in one and the ſame Cardinal Quarter of 


the Eaſt or Weſt. 
Propoſition III. 


the Angles of Poſition , and ſhew the Quarters 
in which, or. towards which Fernambuck lyeth 
from every intermedial place. Now theſe Angles 
are unequal, and of-2 different Maznitade ; there- 
fore the Quarters alfo, towards which Fernambuck 
Iyeth from thoſe places, are:divers. Now: that 
theſe Angles arc unequal, is- manifeſt from the 
very Sight; or more evident, if that by any In: 
terval of the Compaſs, you: draw an Arch from 


If that the ſecond place with the firſt be not ſituated 09 each Point, and meaſure theſe Arches intercepted 


in one and the ſame Meridian, and both of them 
be not in the Aquartor ; the ſecond place ſhall not 
be fituated to the firſt , and to all interpoſed 


Points in one and the. ſame (Quarter, but in di- 
. vers Quarters at divers Points. 


T*Rom this Propoſition depends the knowledge 


of the Original of Lines which the Ship 
x therefore this ought to be well under- 
ſtood. 


' Let any two places be taken in the Globe , ot 


which neither of them are in the Aguator, nor 
in one Meridian, (for in theſe two kinds of fi- 


tuation the Quarter of the ſecond place is not 
varied at the intermedial places). For Example, 


Let Amſterdam be taken for the firſt place from 
whence the , Voyage is.to be begun, and Fer- 
nambuck in Brafil for the Tecond , or unto 
which the Voyage is appointed. Let Amfer- 
dam therefore be br 
and let the Pole be 
the ſame (for ſo the Wooden Horizon rtepreſent- 
eth the Zorizon of the place), let the Quadrant 
be affixed to the Yertex, and let it be applyed 
to Fernambuck, it will ſhew the Quarter in the 
Horizon in Which Fernambuck Iyeth from Am+ 
fterdam. And the Arch interjeQted between theſe 


berween cach Meridian and the Yertical: Or if 
that we have ready by it ſelf a crooked portion, 
which may be firted to the Supcrficies of the 
Globe ; or if that the 'places them(clves be brought 
to the Brazen Meridian, and the Pole be eleyared. 
for their Latitude , let. the Quadrant be ap- 
plyed/ to' the Fertex, and to Fernamback, and 
in- that ſituation let!the Degrees of the Arch of 
the Horizon be reckoned. 

Therefore the ſtreight lined Maps, and Se: 
Charts axe'very defeftive, which do fo repreſent 
the places, that if that any rwo places be taken, 
at one of which the Situation or Quarter-of the 
other be examined, this other doth ſeem ro be in 
one and the {ame Quarter from the intermedial 
places, which yer is falſe ; the cauſe of which is, 
that they exhibite the Meridians Parallels, which 
yet do meetin the Poles: But few Seamen regard 
this faulr, ſo that they do bur relate the Courſe or 


t to the Braſs Meridzan; 60 Quarter which they ought to haye obſeryed in 
evated for the Latitude of Sayling from one place to another. 


Pro- 
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Propoſition, IV. 


If a Voyage. be to.be made, or that a Ship be to 
Sail from on? place to another . (which two, places 
are not zi one Meridian, or. both of « them mm. one 
Aquator) by a moſt ſhort Cut, or by this means, 
that it - may never. recede from the interpoſed 
Arch of the Vertical, in. ſuch a Voyage the 


Quarter is changed every moment, or the (Quar- 19 


ter becometh another and another, into which the 


Voyage 5. to be taken , or the Ship is to;be, 


_ Satled. 


His Propoſition. is manifeſt from. the fore- 


going. Forlct the. Voyage be taken from, 
Amſterdam to Fernambuck by the neareſt. way, 
that is, through the Archof the Quadrant affixed. 


at Amſterdam., and paſſing. through by: Fernags- 
buck ; becaule therefore every where. in the 
whole Voyage, or in every. Point the Voyage is 
direted towards Fernambuck ; and it is ſhewed 
in. the precedent Propofition , that the Quarters, 
are divers, towards which. from thoſe middle. 
Points Fernambuck lieth ; therefore it is manifeſt, 
that the Quarter becometh another and. another 
incvery Moment, and in each- Point into which 
the Shy is to Sail, or to be; Sailed, that ir may re- 
ſpe Fernambuck. | 


ir ſhall be Io 1-1 of this Parallel : If in any 

other Circle beſides theſe, that. Way. ſhall be ano- .* 

oh Line, got that Circle, as ſhall be ſhewed. here- 
| | Propoſition VI. 

If. that a Voyage be appointed, or that. a Ship be 
direted to theNorth or South ter, (tbat 5, 
if. that the place from whence, andthe place unto 
which be in one Meridian)the Line of the Motion: 


of the Ship it ſelf ſha be a. part of the Meri- 
Ian. : , 


TT bath ba Aeady rroted, fie de ot 

pg” at all. the Intermedial places, "hap 
is, at the Points of the Arch of the Meridian 18. 
ſituared in one. and the ſame Quarter of the, 


North and South, as is there faid. And by the 


preceding Propoſition ſuch 2 way is commodious 


2O for Navigation , from place to P1ACe, whoſe cyery 


rwo vicine Points are f{ituated in ohe and the lame 
Quarter. - Wherefore ſeeing that the Arch of. the 
Meridian is ſuch a way , that ſhall be the Wa 
or Line of the motion, of the Ship., wiz. whic 
the Ship by its motion deſcribeth, whilſt that ir is. 
--— "a direfted, or ſtcered ro the Nerth or 
South. 


Propoſition VII 


Bur if that the places be ſituated. in one Meri- 39 If that a Voyage be appointed from any place fitu- 


dian, qrif_that both be, in the Aquator, the caſe is 
otherwiſe ; for in them the ſame Quarter of the 
Voyage of the North or South remaineth; in 
theſe the Cardinal Quarter of. the Eaſt or Weſt, 


Propoſition V. 


A Voyage. can't be ſo. undertaken, or a Ship ſo 
diretted, that it may tend in each. moment. to 


ated in the &quator towards the Faſt , or Weſt 
Quarter, the.Line of the, Motion is a portion of 
the Aquator it ſelf. 


Ou are already ſhewed , that if two pla- 

ces be taken in the quator, the firſt, 

from whence the ſecond, unto which the oyage 
is appointed; that the ſecond is ſituated in one 
and the ſame Faſt and Weſt Quarter from all rhe 


other and other Quarters; but for ſome tame at 4O interpoſed Paints, that 15, from the Points of. the 


the leaſt (whilſt it is moved) it tendeth to. one 
and the ſame Quarter in appearance. There- 
fore whiljt-we are ta Sail.from ous place to ano: 
ther , ſuch a Way., or Line of a Way, is moſt 
convenzent , whoſe every twa near Pojyts are 
fituated in one and the ſame Quarter in ſhew, 
although that this Way be not the ſhorteſt. 


'N Ship can't teyd from one Quarter to 


Arch of the Aquatar it ſelf. Becauſe therefore 
the Ship is continually directed unto theſe: Qaar- 
ters, the Arch of the /Zquator interpoſed between 
cheſ; two places ſhall be the way of the Motion 
of the Ship. And becauſe we have already ſup- 
poſed, that ſlich a Way between two places is 
to be choſen, and is commodious' for Naviga- 
tion , viz. whoſe eyety. two vicine Points are 
ſituated in one and the ſame Quarter, ſuch a 


another in a moment of rime ; but whilſt 50 portion of the A:quator jhall be choſen for the 


to it. Moreover, ut by no means be done, 
that the Seames ſhould know the Quarters unto 


which the Ship ſhould be Sailed, if thar another 


.arter were ſo often to be aſſumed. | 
herefore it is evident, that that Paſlage be- 
tween two places is moſt commodious for Nawi- 


gation, whoſe every. two vigine Points are fituared 


in one and the fame Quarter ; ſa that the Ship 


may be conxinuglly dixefted unto one arter , 60 


and to come by ſuch a direftion to the place 
appointed. This being ſuppoſed, letus enquire 
what Way is thence for the Motion of the Ship 2 
which Way indeed, if that the places be ſituated 
in one Meridian, ſhall be part of the Meridian 
it ſelf: If in the A#quator , that Way ſhall be a 
portion of the A#quator it ſelf: If in a Parallel, 


that it is moved(for ſome time at leaſt) ir tendecth Way of the Ship. 


Propoſition VIII. - 


If that a Voyage be underighen from a place 
s the 


ſituated without the to! | 
or Weſt Quarter, ſo. that the Ship continual 
may be direfted. to.cither of theſe Nw, the 
circumference of the wertical Circle ſhall not be 
the Line of the Motion of the Ship; but the 
Paraltel of the Aquator, viz. the Circle of the 
Latitude of the place from which the Voyage is 
appointed. 


Aquator, towards the Eaſt 


r becauſe that a Ship, whilſt ir rendeth 

'* from one, Meridian to another, is ſuppoſed 
ro have reſpet to the ſame Quarter; it will not 
| remain 
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Temain in the Pertical, but preſently into ano- 


ther Point of thi vicine Meridian, viz. which is. 


a Point” of the Pajallel of the Aquator , or of 
the Circle of the Latitude of the place whence 
the Departure was made. 
this Circle is ſuch , that the 7angent Lines of 
this Circle being brought unto them, may reſj 

the Quarter of the Eaſt and Weſt of each of 
theſe Points. Furthermore, the Xee/ of the Ship, 


becauſe that ir is continually. ſuppoſed to be di- 19 


rected towards theſe Quarters, always ſhall 
touch this Para/e! in any Point. Or by reaſon 
that, any two Points of this Paraltel are ſuch, 
that one is ſituated from the other towards oge 
and the fame Quarter of rhe Ea? and Weſt, and 
the Ship is ſuppoſed continually to be direted 
unto "this Qzarter , neither is there any other 
Eine oh the Globe, whole Points are fo diredted ; 
therefore it follows, that the Way of rhe Motion 


of the Ship is this Parallel of the Latitude of the 20 it 


lace. 
: From the three foregoing Propoſitions we col- 
lect, that if a Yoyage be undertaken from any 
place, or that the Ship be continually direted 
rowards any Cardinal Point , that the Way of 
the Sh7p is circular. 


Propoſition IX. 


If that a Voyage be appointed from one place to ZO 


another, ſituated in the ſame Paralle), or Circle 
of Latitade, this Way of the Ship ſhall be a 
portion of that Parallel, althouzh this be not 
the ſhorteſt way. 


[Or that Line is choſen for the Navigation 


of the Ship, by which we arrive ar the 
place appointed , by direQting the Ship continu- 
ally to one and the fame Quarter. And any two 


For every Point of 
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Propoſition X. 


If that a Voyage be undertaken from any place 
towards any Quarter not Cardinal , ſo that the 
Ship may be continually direfted to that Quar- 
ter; the Motion of the Ship is not circular, but a 
crooked Line , and encompaſſing the Earth with 
infinite Bendings and Windings. 


e hath arrived to the vicine Meridian 
Point , it is direted towards. the Point of the 
following, or neareſt Meridian, which is ſituared 
inthe ſame Qxarter unto the firſt Point, in which 
chis is firſt to the firſt place, and ſo allo in the 
following Meridians. Now theſe Points of all 
the Meridians do not make the Periphery of the 
cle , but a folid crooked Helicoides. A di- 
& explication of this matter is more eaſily 
ſhewed on the G/obe, than by many words. 
Loxodromy is a Way or Line of Motion, 
which the Ship makes whilſt it moverh from 
one place continually rowards one Quarter not 
Cardinal. | 
This is the Nominal definition; but the Efſen- 
tial definition of this Line , that is, the know- 
__ of the Nature and Properties of it is moſt 
difficult ; for neither is it an Helix, as many 
think, neither doth it depend on any property 
of the Load-Stone , who ſay, that it hath its 
exiſtency thence, becauſe the Ship followerh the 
conduct of the Load-Stone ; neither is it com- 
poſed of the Minute Particles of many Periphe- 
ries, as Nonnius faith. Neither is the Explication 
of Szellius plain , who ſaith, that Loxodromy is 
an Helicoidical Line in the Superficies of the 
Terreſtrial Globe , with a right Line touching 
abour every where with the Meridians in total , 


oY i a Ship to Sail from ſome place, when 


of the Points of the Para/le! of the Circle are 40 by contact it comprehends thoſe Points , equal 


ſach.. Wherefore, the portion of the Parallel 
ſhall be rhe way of the Motion of the Ship. 
There is therefore a threefold Situation of 
Places; from one -of which to the other, when 
a Voyage is undertaken, the way of the Naviga- 
ron is the Periphery of the Circle. 1. If that 
both places be in one Meridian. 2. If that both 
be in the /Zquator: And 3. If that both be in 
one Parallel, or Circle of Latitude. In the two 


Angles to thoſe drawn out; for Snellius doth 
not explain how ſuch a 7angent ought to be 
conceived , or how to be drawn: And to ſpeak 
properly , Loxedromy hath not Right Lines T an- 
gent, becauſe it is a ſolid Line, when that 7ar- 

ents are drawn to plain Lines to a Curvature ; 
Le in ſolid Lines infinite 7angents may be 
brought to any Point. Moreover , that Defini- 
tion may alſo agree to other Draughts of Lines, 


former kinds of Situation, the Way or Line of 50 when unto any Point of ſuch a Meridian, ſuch a 


' Navigation is the ſame with the Diſtance or 
ſhorteſt Way : Bur in the third Situation , the 
Line of the Navzzation is divers from the ſhorteſt 
Way ; for this is the Arch of the greateſt Circle, 
interjeted berween two places. In any other 
Situation of Places, the Way of the Navigation 


can't 'be the Periphery of the Circle, as is juſt 
now ſhewed. 


Tangent, and crooked Line may be conceived to 
be drawn from the vicine Meridian. 

Alſo our Definition may be thus propoſced : 
Loxodromy is a crooked Line, encompaſiing the 
Earth with many windings , every Poznt of 
which lieth from all irs other Points in appear- 
ance in one and the ſame Qxarter ; or in which, 
if that two Points be taken, one Point lieth 
from another, and all the Intermedial Points 


60 in one Quarter ; or from any Poznt of which 


if that Circular Arches be drawn unto all the 
reſt of the Points, theſe Arches make equal 
Angles with the Meridian, which paſſeth through 
all theſe ſeveral Points. | 


Propo- 


Propoſition XI. 


If that a Voyage be undertaken from one place 
to another , which is not ſituated with the for- 
- mer in the ſame Meridian, or Aquator , nor 
Parallel; and in the whole Voyage the Ship 6s. 
direfed to that Quarter in which the place 
deſigned is fituated from the place of the De- 
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place to another, which are neither.in one Mer+- 
dian, nor both in the fguator , . neither in one 
Parallel of the Aquator; the Ship muſt not be 
| _ to that Quarter in which the other place 
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om the- firſt lieth ; for it would never arrive to 
the other - place , but the Motion of the Ship 
would deſcribe the Zoxodrome, which would nor 
paſs through another place : But the Courſe muſt 
be directed unto that Quarter into- which. (whilſt 


parture, you ſhall never by this Voyage come to xo the Ship moyerh) it delcriberh the Loxodrome, 


the place deſigned , but continually the Ship ſhall 


be removed more and more from it. 


His notable property of Navigation ſeemed 
miraculous to Mariners when that it was 

firlt obſerved , which hapned in the time of Pe- 
trus Nonnius, the Portuguez Mathematician, who 
wrote two Beoks of this Subjet; after him 
many Mathematicians laboured in the explanation 


of this matter , or crooked Line : And laſtly, 20 


Mariners found it neceſſary for the Nautick ule, 
and thence 7ables were made. 

But the cauſe of this Phenomenon is, that the 
Ship being continually direfted unto that Quarter 
in which the ſecond place from the firſt is ſitu- 
ated, it remaineth not in the Periphery inter- 
cepted between theſe places, but whilſt thar it 
cometh to one Point; becauſe here is a new 
Horizon, and another Quarter the extenſion of 


which -paſſeth through another place into thar 
Quarter, whoſe Angle with the Meridian is equal 
to the Inclination, or the Loxodrome , which paſ- 
ſeth through theſe two places. 


Propoſition XIII. 


Infinite Loxodromes may proceed, or be conceived 
from any place of the Earth, as there are infi- 
nite Verticals; but yet there are only 28 rec- 
koned about every place, viz. 7 in the "; Gar e9 
between the Meridian of the place, and the Pa- 
rallel of the place; ſo that they divide that right 
Angle into 6 ond parts, and the 2; vicine are 
diſtant an equal Angle; Tet the Parallel zt ſelf 
is termed an Eighth Loxodrome. 


; BY they are called by the ſame Names by 


which the Winds, or Quarters are named. 


the aſſumed Courſe ; and this is continually 3? On the Globe they are beheld ro proceed. and 


done in the following Points, thence exiſteth rhe 
crooked Helicoidiral Line, in which whilſt that 
the Ship is moved in ſome places, it is more and 
more removed from the determined place, and 
elſe where it approacheth: more near. 


Propoſition XII. 


When a Voyage is te be nndertaken from one 


turn round about the Earth from the Centerof 
the Compaſs, or alſo from other Points of the 
Meridian. But in Naxtick uſe, the Incermedial 
Loxodromes are denominated by a diſtance from 
the adjacent Loxodromes: For Example, in a 
third part, a fourth part more North , more 
Eft. | 

Propoſition XIV. 


Place towards another , fituated in the ſame 49 A Loxodtome intercepted between two places is 


Meridian, or towards the Quatter of the North 
or South, the Ship #s continually to be direfted 
to this Quarter of the Northr, or South ; or 4 
Meridian #s to be choſen for the Way of the 
dhip, and it will arrive at the other place. 


I. \ \ T Hen 2 Voyage is to be undertaken from 


one place to another, and both are in 
the Aquator, the Ship ſhall be guided into that 


Qearter,: in which the other place lieth from the 50 


firſt; that is, | to the Quarter of the Eaſt or 
Weſt, or the Line of the Aiquator is to be taken 
for the Way of the Ship. 

2.When a Yoyage is to be undertaken from one 
place to another , and that they are both ſituated 
in one Paralle] of the Aquator , the Ship-is not 
to be guided unto that Quarter , in which this 
other place from the firſt lieth , or which is ex- 
tended from' the firſt ro the other ; for the Ship 


'would never arrive at the other place, but would 6 


go with infinite windings about the. Earth to- 
wards the Poles : But the Courſe muſt be made 
into the Qyarter of the Za or Weſt ; for whilſt 
that the oy 55m" unto that, . jr deſcribeth by 
its Motion t Parallels of the: Egquator,: and io 
arriverh at the other place.': /;-r 1; * 


3: When-a Yeyage 4s-100-be made: from ons 


almoſt, or according to the ſenſe , equal to the 
Hypothenuſa-of a right Lined plain Triangle, 
whoſe one Cathetus is of an equal diſtance of 
Latitude of thoſe two places ; the other Cathe» 
tus is of an equal difference of Longitude of 
the places taken in the Parallel, which is in the 
Middle, between the Parallel of thoſe two 
places. 


Uch Triangles are termed Loxodromical; but 
places very near are to be taken for an ac- 
curate Calculation , that a ſmall portion may be 
interpoſed, wiz. places whoſe difference of La- 
titude is only of one Scruple. 


Propoſition XV, 


The Parts of the Loxodrome intercepted between 
Parallels diſtant Ly an equal Interyal are Equal. 


O 


Herefore - many ſmall Loxodromical Tri- 
4. | awgles are conceived in cacti Loxodrome 3 
of which, if that the Loxodrome of one be {up- 
puted, you have the quantity of the Loxodrome 
from one place into another , whoſe Latitude is 
known. | 


Q 9 


Pro» 
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Propoſition XVI. 


The Latitude, avd difference of Longitude of two 
places being given, to find out the Loxodrome, 
by which you may Sail from one place to another ; 
or two places being given on the Globe, or Map, 
fo find out the 3, tow unto which the Ship is 

' #0 Sail, or to be brought from one place to the 
other. | 


His is the chief, or rather the only Prod- 

lem of the whole Art of Navigation , un; 
to which all rhe reſt are to be referred. If that 
there be no difference of Latitude,the Loxodrome 
ſhall nor be the Way of the Ship, bur the Pa- 
rallel of thoſe places which yet is commonly 
termed the Eighth Loxodrom? ; becauſe after the 
ſame Mode (as the other Loxodromes) it is gene- 
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that which is demanded. If that ſuch a Pozxt be 
not found, another Loxodrome muſt be taken, and 
you muſt do as before, until ſuch an one be 
tound ; any Point of which being found , ler it 
be. removed under the other noted Point of the 
Meridian, or at Teaſt no long Interval from ir, and 
the Loxodrome ſhall be denominated from thoſe 
nigh it, amonyſt which it is to be conceived as 
the midf(t. 


10 In Sea Charts it is performed after this Mode, 


as the xarter of one place is found from ano- 
ther, which Method in Maps of equal Degrees of 
Latitude is faulty ; but in Maps of unequal 
Degrees of Latitude, it accurately enough diſco- 
vers the Loxodrome or Qzarier unto which the 
Ship is tobe Sailed. 

Alſo Mariners have another | Method cafie 
enough, in which by the Solution of a Plain 
right Awugled Triangle the Lexodrome of Navi- 


rated by the Motion of the Ship , which is di- 20 gation is found ; but to that Method they uſe a 


rected to the Eaftern or Weſtern chief Quarter. 
It that therefore there be no difference of Lat-- 
tude, they fay that the Eighth Loxodrome ought 
to be taken, and the Ship mult be Steered ro the 
chief Orzental, or Occidental Quarter in the whole 
N..vigation. For although. it be not directed to 
the appointed place , yet by this falſe Direction 
the Shzp ſhall be brought to the place, 

If that-there be no difference of Longitude, 


the Way of the Ship ſhall nor be Loxodromical; 39 


but a part. of the Meridian in which both the 
places ye, and the Quarter of the North or 
South 18 taken for the Direction of the Shzp. 

Bur if the places given be of a different Lat-- 
tvde and Longitude, and that you are minded to 
work by the G/obe , let the given. Latitude be 
noted on the Brazen Meridian; and if the Pa- 
ra/lel of one Latitude have in it the Center of 
any Compaſs, or from whence the Loxodromical 


Lines were drawn; let this be brought on the 49 


Globe to the Meridimm, under the noted Degrees 


of Latitude ; then let the Globe be turned round | 


until ſo many Degrees of the Aquator pals 
through the Meridian, as there are Degrees in the 
difference of Loygitude; and then ler it be ob- 
ſerved , whether any Point of the Loxodrome 
(brought from the Center) be under the noted 
Point ot the M-ridian, that is, the Loxodrome 
fought, and it ſheweth unto what Quarter the 
Ship 1s to be dire&ed, thar ir may arrive from 
the given place unto the. place given. If thay 
there be no Point of the Loxodrome under the 
noted Point of the Meridian, the Loxodrome In- 
termedial between thoſe two near to that Point 
muſt be raken. 5 

Burt if that the Center of any Compaſs be to be 
found in neither - Parallel of the Latitude from 
which the Loxodromes were: drawn., tet ſome 
Loxodrome be choſen which may. appear ncarito 


Table, which they call a 7able of Increaſing La- 
titude. 2 


_— — 


CHAP. IX 

Of the Chief Problem of the Art 
of Navigation, viz. of finding 
out a Place in the Maps, unto 
which the Voyage being per. | 
formed, we arrive at 4 certain 
time ; or of - fnding out the Lon- 


gitude, and Latitude of this 
Place. 


Propoſition I. 


The Qgarter can't he known unto which the Ship 
is to be. Sailed, that it may come to the ap- 
pointed place, except that the place be kyown in 
which the Ship was at that time. 


E have ſaid inthe former Chapter, 'that 

this is the chief Problem! of the Mari- 
ers 'Art , concerning the finding / out of the . 
Quarter to: Which the Ship is to be directed; 
but char. can't be found, "except that the place be 
known whence the Shzp .is tobe - directed; 
therefore the Solution.of. the Problem tor finding 
our the Place is neceflary. 


| Propoſition MW. 
To nd the Place in the Maps, at which the Ship 


that demanded, and let it be brought tro one 6 arriverh, or toucheth at auy:tims.. 


Point of the noted Latitude; or of the. Mer:idapn ; 
and let the G/obe be turned (as before) until that 
_y difference of Longitude pals through: the Me- 
YIATAM. . 44 EY pls HCY 

+: This being done , if thar- any: Point'of 'the 
aſſumed Loxodrome be under either noted: Point 
of the Mzridian, the taken Loxcdrome ſhall be 


JT His /is that Work which: the \Datch call; 

li Het. beſteck in ds Parknert:' They note 

with /a' Pin every Dap%on the 2237" the place to 

which: they the $hjp to have touched, 

that by this means they may: diſcover in aviiat 

place they-are; atiduanto what Rarter the ogy 
| 1 


WW we” 


is 'to' be 'Sailed: lp A 2 threefold Me- 
cod in this Aﬀarr, 'as they ſippoſe rhis'or that 
ro be more rightly obſeryed. 

r. The Ahumb being: pbſerved in which the 
Ship was directed from the place of the 'firft 
Day, or from the place given on the Map, or 
the Rhumb im which the $h:p was moved , and the 
quantity 'in the Imerim of ' the Yoyage made, 


being obſerved. Theſe rwo things being known, 
the place of the Sp is found 'thus on the Map : 10 be taken by the Interval of the 


Let the Rule, or Compaſs be taken, and one Shank 
of it be applyed'to the place of the former Day, 
or from which the Ship departed ; let the other 
Shank be applyed to the YVicine Line, which xe- 
preſents the obſerved Quarter , or Courſe : Eet 
the Point of the Shank be noted with Chakt, 
which is eminent over the place of the Depar- 
rure. Then by the-Interyal of the Compaſs, ler 
the Miles of the performed Yoyage be taken from 
the oppoſite Scale, ' and ler one 7 


bur let the Rule be moved on the Line of rhe 
Quarter until the other Foot of the Compaſs touch 
the noted Point of the Rule. The place of the 
Map thar is ſubje&t to that Pozzt in rhat ſitua- 
rjon of the Rule, is that demanded, viz. in which 
the Ship then is. 

But if that you determine to, find out more 
accurately the Poiut on the Hap by Calculation, 
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pointed to another place, and the Latitude of 
this place given to find his Loitede; for the 
_- and Lovgitude giyen is the place it 
- 3- The quantiry of the Yoyage performed. 
from one Fmon Rees to orker ha aoen be- 
ing obſerved, and the Latirude of this other be- 
ing obſerved, rofind this other on the Myps. 


Ler the quantity of the Faye Seared! 
| onpaſi, from 
the oppoſite Scale. Then it the Para: e!through' 


the Degree of Latitude be obſerved gn the Map, 
tet Foot of the Compaſs be placed on Pr 
noted place, the other "Foo? on this Paralet 
This P9int thall be the place demanded. Bur if 
the Para/tel paſs not through the Degree'of La: 
titude, et one Shank of the Rule 'be applied to 
the Yicine Paraltel; on rhe other Shank kt the 
Degree of Latitude be noted , and ler the Rule 


o2t of the Com- 20 be moved until the orher Foor of the Compaſs 
paſs be put upon the place of the Departure ; 


roucherh the nored Point of the Rule. The place 
of rhe Map abject to the Point in this Situation 
ſhall be the ſought for place of the Shzp. 

If har a more accurate invention js require 
by Calcalation, the Problem ſhall be this : The 
Latitude and Longitude of one place bging given, 
and the diſtance of the orher on the 'Zize of Na- 
vizatzon, and the Latitnde of this, to find out 
the Latitude of this other. For this being known, 


or the place of the Shzp it RIF, the Problem ſhall 30 when the Latitude is obſerved you have the Siru- 


be rhis: The Zatzrude and Longitude of one place 
being given, and the Quarter being given in which 
they Sailed unto the other place, with the Yoyage 
performed, to find our the Latitude and Loavgy- 
zude of the other place. For theſe being fornd, 
you may more accurately note rhe place of the 
Ship on the Map.” | 

2. The Quarter being obſerved in one known 
place, to another utiknown, and the Latitude of 


ation of the place it ſelf on rhe Maps, or Earth. 
The 4th and 5th Method alſo of finding our 


' of this place is allp given, v/z. jn which the 


Longitude of the othter', or fought tor place is 
ſuppbſed ro be*obſetved ; but the Latztude is 


- unkn&wn. But becauſe that very ſeldom the 


Longitude can bicryed on the Sea, therefore 
this Method is omirted, as uſeleſs : But he that 
deſfirecth more concerning this Merhod, let him 


this' other, ar Elevation of this Pole being ob- 40 read Syeltus, Struens,” Metins and grhers rhat 


ſerved, ro find the Situation of this other place an 
the Map, 

Let one Shank of the Rule be applied to the 
Quarter obſeryed near the place ; and let the 0- 
ther Shank .be placed on the place known (or 
whence rhe Yoyage is begun) and make there on 
the Shauk a Mark with a Chalk; then let the 
Shauk applied to the Quarter be moved until rhe 


other noted Point of the Shank applied to the 


Quarter fall in on the Parallel of the oblerved 5? 


Latitude. For the Point of the falling in, is the 
place ſought, viz. the place of the Ship. But if 
thar there be no Para/e! of Exrirnze obſerved 
on the Map, let the Degrees intercepted between 
this Latitude and the'Yicine Parallel be taken by 


the interval of the Compaſs , on the Lateral ' 


Line. And let the Rule in the _- the Quar- 
tr, aud one Foot. of the Compaſi, 'be:moved to- 
gether in this Para/e!, until the other Foot of 


the Compaſs, and the noted Shark do meet; ,the-6 


Poinr'gf the meeting thewerh the' place” of the 
Ship. . Seamez ule two Pair.of Compaſſes. = 

If, that you will .determine nate. accurately b 
the, Calcufation of the place demanded: on the 
Hap, or Earth it elf, < 


and. the Quarter tin which the Navigation 1s ap- 


'Things- as 'no 


'*;. Or. e Problem 1s, this: The 
Luitade and Longitude” of one place being given, 


have treated at large rhereof. 
Propoſition II. 


To conjefture \ to what Quarter the Ship is mwed, 
and in what Rhumb, although the Sizns be fal- 
[acions. > Soo ON | 

N this ſolution of the former Propofitjon for 
the hn, the place of a Ship, thoſe 
| ted were, taken and obſeryed, 1. 
"The Quarter unto which the Ship is moved; and 
the Rhumb in which. 2. The way made. 3. The | 
Latitude of the place unto which it hath arrived. 
Now therefore we muft' ſhew how theſe three 
may be obſerved' on the $22, thar they ny be 
uſed for- the finding out the place ; [for if that 
theſe be nor rightly known, . or obſerved , the 


true 'place ſhall neither be found or diſcovered. 


OFirſt rherefbre ler us ſte concerning the Rearter 
of rhe Courfe'of the $ip, ' and the RhipnB”* 


The Pildrs know rhe; 2hrter from'tlie Com- 


24h, or Lnatftone ; For what Quarter, or Rhumb 
pa 1 


{ the Comp agrees with the Lie of tho 
conceived ng, - of 'the' Ship, thie fame is 
pur ints the Quarter of the' Shjp ro be moved, 
"2nd to deferibe irs Rhamb.- For they ſeldome co 

the 
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the Sign taken from - the Quarter of the appa- 
rent riſing and ſetting of the Sun, which they 
compure. | | 

eſe Sizns may be corrupted by divers cauſes, 
ſo that they may deceive in ſhewing the Rhumt, 
or Quarter. 1. If that the. Declination of the 
Magnetick Needle, be uncertain in that place, and 
therefore the Quarters of the Compaſs do not 
ſhew the true. Quarters. 2. If that the Sea in that 


place hath a Flux to a certain place ; for it will T0 


carry the Ship from the true Rhamb , m—_ 
the Ship be direftcd to the ſame Quarter : The 
Fluxes and Refluxes are the frequent cauſe of 
this Error. And in many places of the Torrid 
Zone, a general motion is of force, and in mY 
places a ared and fixed motion from ſtat 

Winds. 3. Winds, eſpecially Storms remove the 
Ship from the Rhumb of their Yoyage, although 
they ply in the ſame Quarter. 4 The Flaxes of 


the Sea, which are carried towards other Quar- 20 


ters , and carry the Ship withit. 5. The Rudder 
and Helm cannot be moyed by him thar ſteer- 
eth unto any Quarter, as it ought to be, the 
Waves of the Sea obſtrufting it. All theſe hin- 
der the Ship to be moved in the ſame Rhumb, 
whole Quarters are ſhewed by the Compaſs. But 
how much it is drawn aſide muſt be learned by 
_—_— from the Vehemency of the Flood, 
and of irs Qxarter, and the like; but the Method 


is very imperfect. 
Propaſition IV. 


To caſt up the Voyage made upon the Rhumb, to 
meaſure it at the gruea- time from the _—_ 
place. _— I 4 


Lots conjeQture the ſame, x. When they ob- 
ſcrye or know by experience what Courſe a 

Ship is wont to make, with ſuch a ind. 2. If 
that they have Sailed in the ſame Meridian, ar 
vicine Lize with any Wind,and have obſerved the 
Latitude of the place,in the beginning of the mo- 
tion, and the Latitude of the place, in the tol- 
lowing time. For the difference of Latitude rurn- 
ed into Miles , ſheweth the Courſe made for 
ſo long a ſpace of time, and ſuch a Wind. 
Whence for the time given and ſuch a Wind 
continuing , the Courſe made is colleQted. 
3-- With more Induſtry they meaſure the 
Courſe _ performed by a Boat and String; one 
end of which is faſined to the Boat, and the 
other with the Globe is in the Shzp ; for the Ship 
remains unmoveable. Sailing is permitted to the 
Boat until it be removed 1o0or 1z Orgyas of the 


String, andthe time elapſed between 1s obſerved. - 


And from this, for .any time of the performed 
_ Courſe of the Shzp is found our. 
The Signs of the performed Sail/ivg of the 


Ship are corrupted , and rendred uncertain by 60 


divers Ways ; even uncertain of themſelves, 
ſeeing they are meer ConjeQtures. 1. Often- 
- times the Ship makes leſſer, or greater Way than 

the ConjeQture affords, viz. a in many 


of the Sea the Flax is unto a certain 
(2xarter, or the Bil/gws are rouled unto a certain 


Quarter. If therefore the Ship be directed into 
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the ſame Quarter, the Way made will be.greater 
than the Conjecture maketh ir; bur if into a 
contrary it will be leſſer. 2. Becauſe the Ship. is 
carried. by other Cauſes into other Quarters, and 
ſo by Windings arriveth ar another place. 3. The 
Winds are variouſly changed. 4. By how much a 


Ship hath the ter Altitude, by ſo much its 
— ſeemeth more ſlow , though it be nor 
Q. 


Propoſition V. 
To obſerve the Latitude of a place to which a Ship 


is arrived. 


5 b- fn obſerve it by the Sun in the 
Day, and by the Stars in the Night. They 


uſe three /rftruments,viz.the Aſtrolabe,the Radins, 
and the 7riang/e. 


Propoſition VI. 


From whence it is manifeſt, That the Methods uſed 
by Sea-men, to find the places on the Maps 
to which they have arrived, are fallacious ; 
becauſe that they can neither be certain of the 
Rhumb, or Quarter of the Way, or of the Quan- 
tity of the Way made, or of the obſerved Lati- 
rude of the place: Tet the obſervation of the 
Latitude of the place unto which they are ar- 


39 rived, becauſe that it is not leſs ſubjet to Error, 


eſpecially the Air and Sea being tranquillous, 
may be exempted from this Fallacy. 


Ut from that alone the place it ſelf is nor 
found on the Map, or Earth, but a ſecond is 
required, vzz. cither a diſtance from another place 
given, or a Rhumb by which they Sail from the 
given place to that; or laſtly, the Long:tude of 
that place from this. We have ſaid, that the Ob- 


40 ſervation of the Way made, or Diſtance is un- 


certain, as alſo that of the Rhumb. Therefore 
they return back to find out the Lovgitude of the 
place. For the Latitude and Longitude of the 
place being known, the place it ri is found on 
the Maps, and determined on the G/obe of the 
Earth. © 

Whence it is evident, That the Art of Navi 
gation requires the Solution of this Problem to 
the making up of its perfeftion : viz. to find out 


o the Longitude of the place where we are at any 


time, or on any day. 


CHAP. X \ 3084 
Of the Variation of the Weather. 


Ccording to the Opinion of Ari/ftotle, Pliny, 

and others, the Variation of the Weathcr 
proceed from theſe Reaſons ; Yiz. When the Sw 
riſcth fair and clear, ir denotes a fair Day ; but if 
yellow, or deadiſh, it ſignifies a Tem peſt : When 
the Swr-Beams are red and ſhort at the Riſing, 
Raig proceeds; if the Glouds, or Miſts, p_ 

irc 
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Circle about the Sun or Moon, by how much the 
oreater the Circle is, by ſo much the greater 
{hall the Tempeſt be; and if there. be two Cir- 
cles, the Tempeſt will be greater: Alſo at the 
Riſing of the Swr,, if the Clouds are red, 'tis a 
ſign of 2 great\ Zempe/t. When the Moor riſeth 
bright, and ſhineth with a pure colour, 'tis a 
ſign of Fair weather ; if Red ; ſignifies Wind ; 
and if Black, Rain. If the Horns of the New 


The Motions of the Moon are of two kinds, 
viz.a Natural, and a Violent Motion : Her Natu- 
ral Motion is from Weſt to Ea/t, contrary to the 
Motion of the Firſt-mover , wherein the Moor 
hath three differences of movitig , viz. a (wift, 


 amean, arid a flow Motion , all which is per- 


tormed in 27 Days, and 8 Hours, neareſt through 
all the Degrees of the Zodiack. EE 
Her Violent Motion is from the Ef to- 


Meon appear ſharp, it denotes Fair Weather ; but 19 wards the Weſt, and is cauſed by the violent 


if blunt, otherwiſe. If the Sur ſetteth Red, it 
denotes a. Fair day ; but if th: Heavens are Red 
in the Morning, it ſignifies a Tempeſt. When a 
Cloud riſeth in the Weſt, it ſhews Rain ;-and 
when the Wind is in the South, it produceth 
Heat. 


- 


RAP. XL 


Of TIDES; High and Low 
Waters. 


| TIDES by Mariners ought to be well and 


carefully obſerved , otherwiſe great dan- 


{wiftneſs of the Diurnal Motion of the Primum 
Mobile, in which Motion the Moor is carried 
about the Earth in 24 Hours, and 50 Minutes, 
neareſt one > with another; for although the 
Diurnal Period of the Firſt-moyer be pertormed 
in 24 Hours; yet becauſe the Moon every day 
in her ſloweſt Natural Motion moveth 12 De- 
grees, therefore ſhe is not carried about rhe Earth 
until that her Motion be alſo carried abour, 


20 which is*in 24 Hours, and 50 Minutes near- 


eſt. 

Her-ſlow Motion is-in the Point of Age, or 
Apogeo, as being then fartheſt diſtant from the 
Earth, and then ſhe moverh 12 Degrees itt eyery 
Day. 

Her (wift Motion is in the Oppoſite of the 
Auge, or Apogeo, and then is neareſt ro the Earth, 
at which time ſhe moverh 14 Dezrees in ever 
Day, or 24 Hours, with ſome few Minutes Gige- 


pers may enſue in the entring into Ports, paſſing 30 rence. And fo between theſe rwo Points is her 


y Flats and the like. Now for the better 
kaowledge of the 7ides, or the Increaſe and De- 
creaſe of the Sea, 'tis agreed that the cauſe there- 
of proceeds from the Moon , which altereth the 
Tides (ooner or later, according to the Age and 
Variation of the Moon. Therefore to give you a 
Rule how you may(knowing the Ageof theMoon) 
find 'out the Tides in any part of the World: 
Obſerve this Rule ; Firſt, Note what Moon makes 


mean Motion, and then the moveth 13 Degrees 
neareſt. 

' -In every 2.4 Hours the Moon departs from the 
Sun 12 Degrees, or 48 Minutes of time , and in 
this Separation ſhe moveth from the Sun Eaſt- 
wards, until ſhe be at the Full; for between the 
Change and the Ful it is called the Moons Sepa- 
ration from the S##; ſo that berween the Fu 
and the Change 'tis called the Moons Application 


a Full-Sea at the place deſired, as alſo the Hour 49 tothe Sar, in which time of Application ſhe is 


appropriate to the ſaid Point of the Compaſs ; 
which done, multiply the Age of the Moon by 4, 
diyide the Produ#t by 5, and add to the.Quotient 
the Zour which makes Fu/l.Sea in that place 
upon the Change Day: If it exceed 12, caſt 
away 12 ſooften as you may, and the Hour of 
the Full Sea remaineth ; and to every Unite that 
remaineth upon your diviſion, allow 12 Minutes, 
which add to the Hours; as if there remaineth 
L, add 12 Minutes; if 2, add 24; if 3, add 36, 
and fo forth. As for Example, The Moon being 
iz Days old , to know what Hour 'tis High- 
water at Londox-Bridge. High-water being at 
3 of the Clock, then according to the former 
Rule, multiply the Age of the Moon (which is 
12) by 4, which makes 48; which divide by 


+ 5, and the Quotient will be 9g, and 3 remaining, 


Which added to 3, makes 12 Zours, 36 Minutes, 
Which is the time of High-water at the ſame 


place: And by this Rule knowing "what Moon 60 


makes a Fu/l-Sea thereat, you may know the 
Tides at any place; and this is to be performed 
by Tables fitted for the purpoſe. 

And ſceing that the Alteration of the 7ides 
doth proceed through the effefts and operation 
of the Moon, it will be neceſſary to give you her 
Motions, by which the 7ides are known, 


ro be Weſtward of the Sur, as in her Separation 
ſhe is to be Eaſtward, | 

Then if the Moon doth move 43 Minutes of 
time in 24 Hours, it is plain that ſhe moverh 


24 Minutes in 12 Fours, which is 2 Minutes in 


every Hour. And ſuch as is the difference of 
her Motion, ſuch is the Alteration of the -77des, 
ſo that every Tide diflereth from the former 


12 Minutes ; becauſe there is 6 Hours between 


o Tide and Tide, and in every Zokr the courſe of 


Flowing and Reflowing altereth 2 Minutes, by 
which it is viſible, that in 24 ours the 4 Tides 
of Ebbing and Flnving ditter 48 Minutes of 
time. 


P p CHAP. 


14.6 
CHAP. XII. 


Sheweth how to work your Obſer- 
vation, made at any STAR 
that riſeth or ſets. 


He Rule forthe STARS is the ſame as for 
| the Sun, there being no difference, but in 
the Declinatzon. Therefore for a General Rule 
obſerve, The Declination, which is of contrary 
denomination; As for Example, that which is 
South when you are in North Latitude , or 
North when in South Latitude , is to be fub- 
_ tracted from the Complement of the Meridian 
Altitude , except you are between the /Aqui- 
#ottal and the Star; or that the Stars Declina- 
tion is greater than its Diſtance from your Ze- 
th', tor.in ſuch caſe the Complement of the 
Stars Altitude, or Zenith Diſtance from the De- 
clination of the ſame Star is to be ſabtrafted, 
and. the Remainder will be the Diſtance of your 


IO 


Zenith from the Aquinofial, which is your La-- 


titude. : 

_- Note, That the Stars that ſer not , come alſo 
to the Meridian under the Pole, and then their 
Altitude is leaſt of all. 
Star draws near the Meridian under the Pole, 
take a Plummet, or a Thread with Lead at the 
end, 'and hold ir fo that it cuts the North Star 
in the middle ; and if the Star you obſerve 
begins to draw near the Thread, it will not be far 
from the Meridian. Obſerve then its Altitude 
ſeveral times , until you find it aſcend or riſe ; 
for the leaſt of all will be the Stars Meridian A4l- 


titude, to which if you add the Complement of 
its Declination, or Pole Diſtance , you ſhall have 4o 


the height of the Po/e. 

If you obſerve the Meridian Altitude of a Star 
that ſets not when it is above the Pole, whoſe 
height you would know, only ſubtract rhe Com- 
plement of that Stars Declination from its higheſt 
Meridian Altitude , and the Remainder is the 
height of the Pole. 

The Height of the Pole of the Stars may be 
known without their Decl/znation, or Pole Diſtance, 
and that after this manner : Obſerve the higheſt 
and loweſt Meridian Altitude of a Star that 
doth not ſet, and add them together, the half 
of rhe Sum will bz the height of the Pole. 

The ſame is to be underſtood of any Star that 
doth not ſet, as well in South as in North 
Latitude : Burt you mult not alter your Para/e/ 
until both Obſeryations are made ; for if you 
ſhould Sail by any other Rhumb than Eaſt or 
Weſt, it will cauſe fome Error, which will be {o 


For to know when a 30 


much the greater the further you are from the 60 


Parallel! of your firſt Obſervation, when you 
obſerve'the loweſt Altitude of the Star. 
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CHA P. XIII. 


Of the North, or Pole-Star, with 
a T able of its Diſtance from the 
Pole-Artick, for the four Chief 
Points of the Compaſs the 
Guards are upon; as alſo to 
know when the Guards are upon 


each Point of. the Compaſs 
named on the ſaid T able. 


He POLE-STAR is ſo called, as being 
20 | 


neareſt to the North-Pole , from which it 
is diſtant 2 Deg. 22 Min. This Star hath a ſlower 
Motion than any other, as having a leſſer Circuit 
to move in, which it finiſheth in 24 Hours, as all 
other Stars do theirs. 


Weſt, ſubtract 
tude ; and the Re- 
mainder will be the 
height of the Pole, 
or Latitude you are 
in. 


The TAB LE. 

DM 
[= (North,ſubtraQtjz. 4\from the Pole-Star Alti- 
V tude. 

= 

- Eaſt, add ——[1.10.to the Pole -Star Alti] 
= tude, 

'S 

&: South, add—]z. 4.'to your Obſervation at 
= the North-Star. 

SH 

'R 

_ I. rolfrom the Pole-Star Altt- 
F 

T 
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CY 


For your knowing which of the 4 Points of 


50 the Compaſs the Guards are upon from the North- 


Star, Suppoſe a Line drawn from your Zenith 
through the Pole-Star ro the Horizon, and that 
ſhall be a Lie of North or South, by which you 
ſhall know when the Guards are North or South; 
For when you perceive the brighteſt of the 
Guards exatly on that Line under the Pole-Star, 


you may conclude that rhe Guards are North; 


bur when the brighteſt of the Guards is on the 
ſame Line perpendicularly above the Pole-Star, 
then the Guards are South; as for the other two 
Points ſet down in the Table. Suppoſe like- 
wiſe a Line of Eaſt and Weſt drawn Parallel to 
the Horizon through the Pole-Star ; and when 
you {ce the brighteſt of the Guards on that Line 
with the Pole-Star, and to the Right-hand , you 
may conclude the Guards are Eaſt or Welt. 


For 
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For the finding the height of the Pole-Artick 
by. the North-Star; and the Guards, you muſt 
ſay until the brighteſt of the Guards be ex- 
atly upon one of the Points of the Compaſs 
ſt down in the 7able, (viz. either Eaft, Weſt, 
North, of Stath, for the Pole-$tar)- that being the 
beſt time to Wſerve the M:irude of the North» 
Star 5-4@ whickf ybuddd, or ſubtraft what the 


f 


Twp 
- ſhewerh, you ſhall have the height of the 
ole. 

Note', That the Gaards are Faſt of Weſt; 
when you find that the brighteſt of them is - 
neither higher; or lower than the North-Star; 
whick-may be ſoon diſcovered by the Crof-Staff, 
or Qadrant, by; obſerving the Altitude of the 
North-Star. | 


DYALLING, 


HOROG 


CHAP. IL 


The feveral Sorts of S U N- 


DYALS. 


that may be carryed about them, as the 

Cylinder and certain little Boxes, whoſe 1 
Needle (like Indexes)are touch'd with the Load- 
Stone ; or Immoveable,that is, fixt to ſome certain 
place. They are allo Regwlar, or Irregular; Regu- 
lar are thoſe that are deſcribed in a Plain, diſpo- 
fed towards fome one determined principal part 
of the World; For Example, direct Eaſt,or direct 
Weſt. The Irregular are thole which do nor di- 


rely point to thole principal parts of the World, 
but rather decline from them. 


] L $ arecither moveable , being fuch 


1. Of thoſe Regular, the firſt is the Z7orizon- 20 


tal; the ſecond, the Yertical Scuthward; the 
the third,the Yertical Northwards ; the fourth,the 
Mzridian Eaſt ; the fifth, the Meridian Weſt; the 
ſixth,the Aquinottial above; the ſeventh,the #9qui- 
noctial below ; the eighth, the Polar above; and 
the ninth, the Polar beneath. 

The #frizontal is that which is Aquidiſtant 
towards the. orizo:. 

The Yertical is that which is perpendicularly 


erected above the Horizon, and tends direQtly 30 


| <owards the Yertical Point, and it is Parallel to 
the Primary Vertical Circle, and this is double, 
viz.North Vertical, as looking towards the other 
which is Seuth Vertical. 

The two Meridians, viz. the Eaſtern and Weſt- 
ern, each of them have their ſeveral ways which 
are Aquidiſtant from the Merid;an Circle. 

The two /#£9q:imottials are thoſe which cach of 
them their ſeveral ways are Aquidiſtant from 
the /Afquator, the one above, the other bene:gh 40 
the Horizon. a 

The two Polars are thofe which each of them 
their ſeveral ways , the one above, the other 
beneath, are Paral/to the Axrs of the World. 

The [rrezalrr are cither Dechi»ant,or Inclinant. 

The Decl/inant is that which is Aquidiſtant 


from any Vertical Circle, and it is therefore alſo 
not amils called Vertical ; bur itdeclines from the 
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Primary Vertical which is proporly fo called, 


and it is of two ſorts: for there is one which de- 


clines from the South, either to the Eaſt, or 

Weſt; and another that declines from the Nor7h, 

cither to the Eaſt, or Weſt. 

The Drclinant is that which falls off from the 
Vertical Point, and Inclines towards the Horizon, 
as being nor Aquidiſtant from it. 

In reſpe&t of the Hours, Dyals are divided in 

o Aſtronomical, Ttalick, Babilonick, Antient, or Ju« 
aick. 

The Aſtronomical declares equal Fours from 
Noon to Midnight, and from Midnight to Noox 
again; and it is principally in uſe all over Eu- 
rope. | 

:The Ttalick reckons equal Hours from Weſt 
ro Weſt, ſo as that of the 24 Fours, that is ſaid 
to be the firſt Zowr which is the ZZoar of the Suns 
ſetting, and this would be called by us the 62h, 
7th, or 8th Eveuing Hour , whereas on the con- 
trary the Babilonicl reckons equal Zoxrs from 
Swrrifing to Surrifing. 

The Ancient, or Babilonick reckons _ 
Hours, as Chronology ſhews more at large. I ſhall 
therefore treat only of Aſtronomical Dyals, becaulc 
the knowledge of them leads to all the reſt. 


CT Oren, 


CR AT. ik 


What things m General are necef. 
ſary for the Framing of a $ ON: 
D YA L. 


bh He Elevation of the Pole is to be known, 

by which we are to determine of the 
Center of the Hours, the Altitude of the Style, 
the ordering of the Dyal it ſelf , and all other 
things of that nature. Alſo the way of finding the 
Meridian Line is to be known, to the end the 


' Meridian Line of the Dya! may be rightly pla- 


ced under- the Meridian of the place aſſigned. 
The Artiſt muſt alſo be furniſh'd with a Rule and | 
Compaſs, as alſo with an Aſtronomical Gre f 
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i krly divided into '90 Degrees, and where- 
Sr there is rightly to be Jelcribed the Horary 
Line according to the Scheme ; together with the 
Horary Points, alſo according to the Scheme. 


I 


| IT 


2. To perfeRt this Sun-Dyal three things 1n 
general are neceſſary ; firſt, The deſcription of 
the Fours in the given Plain; Secondly , ' The 
contrivance of the Style, that. is, as to the 
Form and Altitude of it , and in what place tt 
ought ro be fixd; And, Thirdly, The Applica- 
_—_ Diſpoſition of the Dyal ir ſelf thus fi- 
niſh'd. 

Itis to be noted, firſt in general for the deſcri- 
bing of rhe ZAZoxrs, that there are commonly pre- 
ſuppos'd two right Lines cutting each. other 
Croſs-ways to right Anz/cs , whereof the one is 


IO 
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the Meridian Line, or Line of the 12th Hour ; 3® 


the other is the Occul: Line, which cuts the firſt 
Croſs-ways to right Angles: And this is alſo 
yulgarly called the Zine of Fours, becauſe 
therein are deſigned the Horary Points ; but more 
properly the Aquinotial Line , becauſe it repre- 
ſents the Afquinotzal Circle, which is the prime 
Rule of all Hours. 

Note, Secondly, That all Zours (at leaſt 4/tro- 
nomical, or Equal , are diſtinguiſhed proportio- 


_. 
of the Horary Potnts; Secondly , To find the 
Center of the Hours, from which the Hours, 
Circles, or Lines are to be drawn through Points 
already found : And, Thirdly , the fixing the 
place of the Style, and its A/titude. All which 
will be more diſtin@ly ſet forth in theſe following 
Problems. 


Problem 1. 


To Deſign the Horary Points. 


| 
DF two Lines Croſs-ways , viz. the Line | 

a, b, according to this Figure) which is 
to be the Line of the 12: Fawr , and alſo the 
ebſcure Line c, 4, which is to be the Aqui- 
noftial, and to be expunged fo ſoon as the Dya/ 
is compleated. 

Next, from the A/troweomical Quadrant, of Semi- 
circle, For the purpoſe; Let the Herary Points be 
transferred by the help of the Compete che tid 
Aquinoftial Line; that is to ſay, Let thoſe 
Points by a convenient extenſion of rhe Compaſs 
be taken off from theInſtrument, by fixing, one 
Foot of the Compaſs in the Concourſe of the Me- 
ridian, and /Aquinoftzal Line, and extending the 
other to the Spaces of the Hour ſought ; then 


nably among themſelves by an Interval of 15 ”_ keeping that extenſion,deſign the ſought Points in 


Degrees orderly towards the Afquinottzal Circle ; 
becauſe ih the ſpace of one of theſe Hours the 
Suzy runs 15 Meridians , which paſs through fo 
many Degrees of the AZgquator, whereupon an 
Aſtronomical EHour is thus defin'd. An Hour 
is the Space of Time, in which the Sw: runs 
through 15 Meridian; , or in which 15 Degrees 
of the A#quator aſcend above the Horizon, as 
hath been before obſerved. | 


the Dya/, fixing the ſame Foot of. the Compaſs 
likewiſe in the Concourſe of the /Zquinotial and 
Meridian Line of the ſaid Dyad. 

Obſerve, That the Morning-Hours are drawn 
in that part which is next the Right-hand , the 
Evening-Hours in the oppoſite part. Note, Se- 
condly, That in this Aqnuinoial Line there arc 
only tound of the Morninz-Hours; 11; 10, 9,8, 7; 
of the Evening, 1,2,3,4,5- Note, Thirdly, That 


Note, Thirdly, That there is need of a Plum- 5® after the Center of the Hours is found , the de- 


Line, or Perpendicular, for the right. placing and 
ordering of the Dyal, the bettet to examine whe- 
ther it be Paraf/el to the Horizon, or Perpendit- 
cularly Pertical, &c. gh, 


eee 


OR 


CHAP... 


To Frame an HORIZONTAL: 
DYAL. | 


-— — 
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ſcription of the reſt will of courſe be 
as hercafter ſhall be ſhewed. 


Problem IE. 


very.calie, 


To find the Center of the Dyal, or of the Elpur.. 


T VErc chief regard is to be had of the. Ele-, 
vation of the Pole; for not any Dyal, of 

this fort will declare the Hours in any place, bur 
only under a , certain, Elevation of the Pole, 
which belongs to that Regzon for which the Dya/ 
Ras... QoS kr aryl 
Suppole that in this Regjoy or Countrey ; the 


Rom' what hath been faid in the forrhex Pole be clevated 49 Degrees , which is 41 ;. then, 


. Chapter, tis .to be concluded that three 
things are to be performed ; Firſt, The deſigning 


place the Foot of the Compaſi in_the Center of 
the Inſtrument, and extend the other Foor from 


Qq r 


150 
thence to the Aquinefial Line, deſcribed in the 
 faid Inſtrument, in which part the 41th Dae is 
cut by the Radius, numbring from the Line of 
of the 12th Hour. This extenſion of rhe Com- 
paſs transfer upon the Dyal , gg one Foot of 
the Compaſs in the Concourſe of the Meridian, 
and AZquinotial Line , viz. e; the other fix in 
a part of the Meridian Line , that is, inf, and 
determine that point tobe the Center of the ours ; 


| ſhadow projeted 


DYALLING, 


hf. Moreover ſuch ought to be the Altitude of the 
Style that the fide f, oe, which is ſubtended to the 
ht Angle n, or 1, or h, may with the Axis 
of the World, and tend diretly tothe Pole. And 
it is therefore called the Axis, becauſe it agrees 
with the 4x7irof theorld; and thar fide only,or 
from it deſigns the Fours. There- 
fore that a firA/titude of this nature may be had. 
Note, Thitdly, That the Degrees of the Poles 


for from thence, and through each point mark'd 20 Altitude ought ro be numbred, and recourſe had 


in the AZquinotial Line are all the Lees to 
be drawn , which ſome call the Arches of the 
Hours, aS in the Scheme doth appear. 


U | . 
| of, &- 
\— oP | 
Ee 
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" Br there is ao to be drawn through that 
Center of the Hours a Line Parallel to the AXgui- 


to the Inſtrument, by fixing the Foot of the Com- 
paſs in the Center thereof, and then extending the 
other to that part of the Agquinotial Line where- 
in the Radixs cuts that Degree , which anſwers 
ro the number of Degrees of the Poles Elevation; 
For Example; Suppoſing that in this Countrey 
the Pole is Elevated 49 Degrees, the Foot of the 
Cn ought ro be extended to that part where- 
in the 49th Degree is cut by the Radius, numbring 


20 from the Line of ther2th Four. This extenſion 


of the Camps being made, is to be transferred 
rothe in this manner ; fix one Foot of the 
Compaſs thus opened in the Conconrſe of the Zqui- 
notral, and Meridian Lines that is,in e; then with 
the other Foot mark in the Agquinodial Live the 
Point g. Laſtly, from f, the Center of the Fours 
draw through the ſaid Point & the f,k, g, m, o, 
withour ſtint: This will give the ſought A:izude 
of the Style ; for it the Baſe be only f, h, the 


neftial, which is to be the Eine of the 6th Four 30 Whole Style and its Altitude will be f, h, k: O- 


both for Morning and Evening. Alſo the Zines 
of the Hours TV and V in the Evening, ate to be 
drawn out beyond the Center of Fours; for the 
Hours TV, and V in the Morning, (m like manner 
as the Lines of the Hours and VIII in the 
Morning) are'to be drawn further out to deſign 
the Hoxrs VII and VIII in the Evening. Thus 
you haye a perfe&t deſcription of an Horizontal 


Dyil, which may be drawn in what Figure you 


leaſe, and may ſer down the Charafters of the 40 


ours ac the ends of the Zines : Then the 
FEquinottial a;b, is to be expunged. 


Problem III. 


To determine the Place and Altitude of the 
_ Style. 


N only. the Center of the Hours in theſe 


ryle is in the Meridian Line 
*Note, Firft, Thar this Sty/e is commonly Tti- 
angular, and its Baſis lyeth upon the Meridian 
- Line, and terminates in the Center of the Hours, 
but it riſes in Altitude towards the AEquinetial 
Line, as is obſerycd in the Scheme of rhe firſt 
Problem. 

Note, Secondly, That this Styl/e hath no de- 
termitied Altitads, except 


” 


in reſpc& of the rw 
in which it is fixt; for one part of the Baf's of that 60 


Triaugle being Plac't in the Center of Fours that 
& it f, by how much this Baſs ſhall be, whence 
conſequently the other part of this fide will be 
mere diſtant from the Center; ſo much the more 
is the Altitude of the Style tobe; and fo much 
the bigger will the whole 7riaxg/e be. Thus the 
T1 rrangl 0m, f,otm,d, f,or g£f,Wi be biggerthan k, 


* 


therwiſe if the ſaid Baſe be extended to e, the 
Style will be f,e, g; if to /, the Syle, will be f, 
lm; if to », the Style will bef,v,o, and ſoad infji- 
nitum. 

Norte, Fourthly, "That the Ang/e which the 
ſaid Axis makes at the Center of the Fours, in 
the Forjzontal Dyat hath always the Degrees of 
of the Poles Elevation; and conſequently that in 
our Hypothefis this Angle is in 49 Degrees. 

Note, ' Fifthly, If .in place of a Triangular 
Style there fhould be only a right Style erected, 
fuch as would be b, &, or e,g,or /, m, or », o, the 


extremity of it only would ſhew the Fours by 
the Shadow projeted from ir. But obſerve that 


the ZZorizontal Dyal thus finiſh'd ought to be fo 
ordered and difpoled in its proper place; firſt 
that it be Parafet to the Horizon, which is tryed 
by the uſe of a Plum- Line , or Level; and ſome 
try it by caſting in Quickſilver ; for if the Plane 


forts of 'Dyals, bur alſo the place of the 5 incline neyer fo little, the Quickflfver will flide 


into that part. Secondly, the Line of the Hour 
XI is exactly ro be placd within the Meridian 
of the faid place, which Meridian, how it is to 
be found, .hath been already declared. 


CH AP. IV. 


To Draw an Horizontal Dyal by 
another Method. 


AID the .precedent Method ought not 


to be unknown. to any Horographers, 
2s being (as it weee) the Baſis and Foundation ol 


all. #oregraphy 'by iproper 'and apparent Princi- 
ples of the faid Praxs; yet there -are  othets 
(which -being of more expedition.) may very 
aptly'be made :uſc of, 'as well for advantage as 
delight. | | 

The firſt is by the help of a 'Ru/e, uſually cal- 
ted a Syaare , 'in which are to be inſcribed the 
Degrees of the A/!ronomical (Quadrant, with a fit 
Cenrer to the oppoſite {ide ; ' which Figure is here 
fet dawn. 


FL | a. 
IEP 


LIAN 


- In this Rule, rightly placed beneath the Aqui- 
w:ittal Line, and by the Meridinn a Thread be- 
ing drawa trom the Center through 15 Degrees 
mark'd 'in the Rule , the Forary Points are de- 
figned in the AZquinottial Line. Then the Cen- 
ter being plac'd in the Concourſe of the Meritlian 
and ZEquinottial Times , It is brought about unril 
it rouch the AM:ridian ntiear the Degree of the 
Complement of the Poles Elevation, to find there- 
by che Center of the #7ours. | | 
being applied near the Meridian Line , and the 
Loxritude of the Aquinottal, a point at the De- 
gree of the Po/es Elevation,from whence through 
the Center of the Hours the Axis is to be drawh 
to find the Altitude of the Style. | 

|, The ſecond Method , is by an A4/tronomical 
Quadrant, Which is alſo called an LFquinotial 
Arch, or Quarter of a Circle; becauſe it is fup- 
poled to have a diviſion through -t5 Degrees, 


in this Scheme; 
where you fee 
how it ought to 
be diſpoſed by 
rhe - Meridian- 
Line under the 
AFquinottial, and 
how by a Thread 
drawn from its 


I5 Degrees, the Horary Points are mark'd in the 
Aquinoctial Line. Then the like Arch being 
drawn out of the Concourſe of the Aquinodtial, 
and Meridional Lines in e, from the Point in 
which it touches the AquinoTial Line, mark in 
that Archthe Degree of Elevation , that is, 49. 
Next, through that ' Poe»? from the Center e, draw 
a right Lzye, through which (at the Section of 


DYALLING 


IO 


Laſtly, The Rule 30 the Circumference 


as it 1s obſerved 40 


CHAP. V 


With one Opening of the Compals 
to deſcribe an BEEN Dyal. 


|  —} Li 
FANNY 


®) | | 
Ceording to this Scheme, the rwo Lines, 
{ \ viz. the Meridian , and the Aquinodtial, 


being drawn Croſs-wiſe to right Avg/es ; then 
opening the Compaſſes at pleaſure , deſcribe a 
blind Circle from the common ' Section of the 
ſaid double Live, mark'd on one ſide the point of 
the Hour 3, and on the other the point of the 
Hour 9. Then, Firſt, From the point f, ſtill 
at the ſame opening of the Compaſ, mark in 
'the Circle here and there 
the Points /,amt p. Secondly, From the point 7, 
mark the point m, in the #qinof#ial Line for the 
Hour 4. Alſo, by fetching abour the Point of 
the Compaſs to a ſecond remoye; at the fame 
opening from the ſaid Point of the Aour 4, 
along this Zguinotial! Line , mark the point » 
for the Hour 5; and then from rhe Compaſs 
(being four times \fetch*d about ) as far as the 
ou 0, matk the Zour 11. Thirdly , Do the 
ame again on. the oppoſite ſide, that is, firſt 
from the point p, mark the point q in the Zgus- 
noitial Line tor the Hour $; then fromthe {aid 
ems the Foot of rhe opening of the Compaſs 
cing twice meaſured to 7, mark the point of the 
Hour 7 : Afterwards, from the ſail point of the 
Hour 7, the opening of the Compaſſes being four 
times meaſured to 5, mark the point of the 
Hour 1 ; but the Hoxr 12 is inſerted in the Inter- 
{etion of the Meridian, and Zquinoftial Lines, 


Center through go This done, there retnains only to be found the 


poinrs of the ZZour 2 on the one fide, and x0 
on the other. Proceed therefore thus ; From the 
point þ, draw a faint right Line on the one ſide 
to the point /, the Seftion in j will mark the 
Ztouf 2. ; on the other ſide another from hto p, 
which will in_like manner deſign, the &our 10, 
in the Interſetion of the A#guine@ial at the 
point ». Laſtly, To find the Center of the Hour, 


the laid Arch) let another right Line be drawnat and the Axis, ſeek in the Arch fs the Degrees 
right Ang/es at na limited extent, This in'the Go of the Poles Elevation from the p int 7; alſo 
Meridian Line will-matk our the” Center of the through the Degree of the Poles Elevation draw 2 


Hows, and wilt be'inſtcad of an\ 4xis, to de- 


a right Line from c, the Center of the Crete; 
termine the A/tztude: of the Style; | 


and then h that Zine, draw at right A4»- 
gles another right Line z, br This will deter- 
mine the A/titude of the Style, and onthe other 
fide will mark the Center of the Zowrs in the 
$ ion of the Merid;an Line. 

CHAP, 


D:Y f L LI Nc6. 
20 wy 12 Minutes, mark the points of Ge: 

n mini, and Sagittarius. 
CHAP. VL Apply the Rule, or Thread to each point of 
7 ; 4 N , theſe Polary —__ , and at the ſame time 
elcribe the Arches of the to the point #7, and fo doing, obſerve in whar 
To je f point the Rule, or Thread touches the Meridian 


J eons in an Horizontal Dy al. Line, marking at the ſame time three ſeveral 
| Points beneath, and three aboye the Aqui- 


He Arches of the Signs are thoſe Lines wottial Line: For theſe are the points through 
drawn in_ Dyals, which by the benefit of IO which the Arches of the SITS are to be drawn. 
a Shadow projected from the Gnomon , thew in The three uppermoſt P, Q, R, ſerve for the 
what Sign, or” part of the Zodiack ,- the Sun is; Summer Signs, and the three lower S,7,%, for 
as alſo how,. the Elevation of the Pole being thoſe of the Winter. : 
given, the length of the Days may at that time It is to be underſtood, that by theſe points 
be known;—and this is commonly ſet down at ©f the Meridian Line axe to be found the points 
the endpf theſe ſortof Arches. of the Arches in the Lines of other Hours; yer 
Note,. That the: Arches of Cancer and Capri- {0 as that by the point proper to each Sign all 
corn deſcribe on gach ſide the Longitude of the The points, of the oppoſite fide .may be found. 
Horary Line, +6 Which the Shadow of the Gno- Thus by' the Point P, proper to. Cancer, will be 
mon extends it ſelf ; by which means the Dya/ 2.0 found all the points through which the Arch of 


receives thence its proper Figure, as appears b Capricorn is to be drawn; and on the contrary, 
this Scheme.. 4 id Fee through the Point ©, proper ro Capricory, all 


the points will be found by which the Arch of 
Cancer, is to be deſcribed. All which the better 
ro exemplifie ; 

Firſt, for the deſcribing af the Arch of Cancer, 
apply : the Rule , or Thread to the point ©, 
which is the point of Capricorn; then on the other 
ſide apply the ſame Rule, or Thread, to the Point 

Leaf fb \ 30 of the Middle Z7owur, which is next after the 
—— LEIRAN RO Point of the Meridian Hour , deſigned in the 


aw 


\ Y J Fhrizontal 


. 
as 


dE wr oodee LEquinottial Line ; then where the Rule » Qr 
£ HR Thread cuts the Line of the firſt Howr, there 


| mark a Point. Then the Rule being ſtill plac'd 
And all this is to be performed by an caſte Me- in the Point 7, draw through the Point of the 


thod, proceeding as follows Hour j, ſet down in the Aquinottial Line.. 


Firſt, The Zrarybeing drawn, with the Inter: Having ſo done, obſerye in what part it touches 
vals of cach middſe Four ; Suppoſe the place of the Line of the Hour 1x; and there alſo mark 
the Sry/e to be in j. the Altitude of the Style ro a Point, ſtill following the foregoing Method, to 
to be h, j, the Apex, or Point of the Style it felt 40 keep the Rule, or Thread in the ſame Point V; 
to be h, the Center of the Hours to be in a. at the ſame time the ſaid Rule being applicd to 
Theſe things thus granted. Firſt, Draw the right the Intervals of the following Middle Fours. 
Line H, E, perpendicular to the Axis 4, , Let the Points be 'mark'd in other Forary Lines, 
and ſo as to fall upon the point ZZ. Secondly, + and fo you will haye all the Points ; which bei 
Through the point Z, where it cuts the Meridi- conneted together by certain crooked Lines, wi 
an, draw at right Lines C, F, D, which is to be givethe Archof Camer. 
the- Zquizotzal Line, or as it were the Arch of Juſt in the ſame manner you may deſcribe 
Aries and . Libra. Thirdly, Extend the Line the Arch of Capricorn / from © > Point Cancer it 
E, H, ar pleaſure, viz. as far as G, this is to bs P, extending the Rute, or Thread, to cach Middle 
called the Radius of the: Aquator. Fourrhly, 50 Four mark'd in the Zguinoftial Line. 

\ . From the point #, draw at pleaſure the Arch 5 

M,G, N. Fifthly, From the point G, towards | SORT | 

M, and N, mark = ons of _ > non oes- 

nations, that is; how far the Sur ines at his 

entrance into each ſign. Theſe Declinations are CHAP. VIL 

found” by The, uſe of a © oy rhars divided into 

go Degrees, by which alſo draw an Arch by ; Dy 1 

Spoke the Compaſbes to that extent: Then To make a Vertical al. 

bring rhe Compaſs to the extent of 23 + De- 

grees, applying that Interval to the Arch of the 4, is is drawn in the ſame manner on 2 

Dyal, ſo as to mark on the one ſide, and the Regular Wa/, and hath the ſame kind of 

other the Points both of Cancer and Capricorn, Styleas the Horizontal; however, they differ not 

placing the other Fort of the Compaſs in the only in Situation, bur alſo in this, that in the er: 

point &, and ſo proportionally mark on the one 7ical (for the finding the Center of the How!) 

ſide the point of Taurus, and on the other that the Degrees of the Polar Elevation are taken; 

of Scorpio at the Interval of xx Degrees, 50 and for the Altitude of the Style , only the Þ* 

Minntes, and in like manner at the Interval of grees of the Complement; whereas in the Hor 
zZOn! 


— -— al. et: A 


draw another Linze Parallel to that inottial. 


" "4 F + 
-eofal it is quite contrary; 'Bar': fries there-is Four III, will be the Zuterval of the Zur IX ; 
no ew Made as bor; Toned Vertical w and likewiſe -the Diſtance of theLine of the 
the South, and a Vertical to the North; It :is robe ZHoxr VI, of this Dyal; and the fate proporti- 
obſeryed, ' Firſt, That the Yerticat to the Sourh onal Diſtance is to be between the Hour V, and 
hath the Center of the Howrs, and” irs Style, ups AL. : - PLE 
wards; and fhews the Zfoxrs from 6 inithe Morn. ® Tris fo be underſtood that the ſame Zorary + 
ang to 6, ar Noow, Secondly, Thar the Yertizal Points which are mark't in the Aiquinottial Line, 
to the North, is (as it were) a Meridioval its arc alſo to be mark'tin the Parade, oppoſite 
yerted; for 'ir hath che Center of Hours down- it, to the, end the Parabel Horary Lines may 
wards, and falls ſhorr in ſhewing the Zours. ' For x0 commadiouſly drawn from: Point to Paint, 
in ſome parts of France, it ſhews but from. 4 ro Note, Secondly , Thar the firſt Hour of tho 
8 in the Morsing, and lkewiſe in the Afrernoow Sn, which appears in this fort of Djas;, is V; 
the ſame number of Zvurs, and no more. Ta and fo forwards as far s BÞ , inchufively ; for 
like manner altogether are deſcribed rhe Arches XII cannot well appear, when as the Dyal is 
of the Signs in a Regular Vertical Dyal , asin an *iuppoled to be within the Meridian Circle. - 
Horizontal. © ' . Note, Thirdly, That the Sry/e in this Dyd!is 

Pl _ Index of a determi Altitude, and is 
Te LEE fetcht from an /nterval which is found between 
the point of the Four VI, and the point of the 


20 How IX. ; 
CHA P. VIIL Now as for the Meridian Weſt Dyal, it diffets 
not much from the Meridian Eaſt Dyal, except 


Dn — 


To. frame « MERIDIONAL $9 <a #eby which is the eillinguih 


DYAL þ E _—_ ra paris > mag 
eit om de ; td that in the We/? Meridi- 
: be” aft h dian the Evening Hours are to be drawn begjn- 
Weſt. | ing from the Firſt to the 7th inclufively, with 
the like Zvtervals, as in the Eaf Merkel) bat 
"A Scheme of both theſe are already treated of 40 hs Ficlt is inthe lower place, and fo the reſt in 
| 39 their order. Moreover, the ZZoxr VI, is the place 
' m Chapter mM, Problem IT. Bute firſt of of the Style: in like manner as the Eaſt Meri- 
the Meridian Eaft Day! : Firſt, Draw the Line a 6, MT ow hath the Gme Abtitnd: 
Fbrizontal, or Parafiel to the Horizon. Secondly, s ; 
From a, draw a flight Czrcle at any opening of > OI 7 bs: 
the C ompaſſes beginnin from the Horizontal Lime, © X 
namely from #, and that towards the right ſide 
where the Oriental Dyal is to be drawn. Thirdly, Ca P. BE 
ry or —_— " in the —_ the _, —_ 
nar 1s, at me openin Compaſs, ' : 
in that Arch cur off the CES of ihe Poles ,c To deſer ibe the Arches of the $ INS 
Elevation, or which is the ſame, the Elevation of in this ſort of Dyal. 
the Zquator ; and transfer that Iwerval to the 
Circle drawn from the point d, and ler the Arch 
be cur off ; For Example, in the point e. Fourthly, 
through that point e, and through the extremity eteed , draw a right Line to cut all the 
of the Horizontal Line a, b, draw the Line e, a, Lines of the Howrs to right Angies, and this will 
Which will bein the Head of an Aquinetial Line, be the Aquino#ial Line, wherein all the middle 
becauſe therein ate to be deſigned the Aorary Zours muſt be mark't, as hath been mentioned 
Points. But before the marking of theſe points, in the diſcouſe of the Horizontal Dyal. 
| Secondly, From the point in which the Live 
Fifthly, Abour the upper part of the Aquinofial 5® of the Hour INI, from the Aquinodial is cut,extend 
Line mark at pleaſure the Hour 6, ind s alſothe the Compaſs at pleafure to deſcribe an Arch, in 
ike point in the oppoſite ParaBel, fo as that be- which r a Solar Declinations may be deſigned 
teen theſe points the Line of the Z/our 6, be in the ſame manner, as in the Horizontal Dyal. 
made at right Ang/es. (Note that this Hour6is Thirdly , The Rate is to be applycd as well 
the beginning of the Hours in this kind of Dyal, to the points of thoſe Declinatrors, as to. the 
and that their Intervals are taken from it. Alſo, point in which the Line of Zur II, is cut by 
that the place of the Style is therein, which is to "the Aquinofial, and at the ſame time the points 
be fixt in the upper part of that Line,that is where are to be obſerved in which the Zire of the 
it goes under within the Horizontal.) Sixthly, _ Style is cat; as well beneath as above the Sryfe 
From the Horizontal Dyal, or from the Inftre- © is elf. —_. 
ment transfer hither the /»tervals of the Hours,and Fourthly, By applying the Rule, or Thread to 
firſt the Diſance of the Z7owr 1, from XII; which thoſe points, as alſo to cach point of the middle 
s$ found in the F7orizontal, or in the Inſtrument, 
will be in this place the Z*terval of the Flour V 
other, of che 


Irſt, From the point in which the Style is 


154 DYALLING. 
- | TR MT” ſide, namely; thetioppates to the: Meridian Line, 
- | | in Which 4rch,: according | to the! uſual manner 
b4 ma.KY, X. 3% let -3- points.of -Sofary Declinations be mark't; 
| Fourthly, The _-_ or , bread. being applyed to 
_ . the points of "thoſe: Dec/inations;and at the fame 
To tr ame an Aquinoctial Dyal * time'to the extream: point of: the Longitude 'of 
| | the.. Style, obſerve -' what 'points are likewiſe 


mark't in the Line -of - rhe 6th Hour ; And ar 
length, Fifthly , -From the Center of: the: Dyal 


we © " 


divided- into 24 equal parts, which > Ky through thoſe 3 ipoints of the- Live 6f- the 6h 


nw Fro taif for cac Hour. Moreover , 0” Hour, deſeribe 3 Circles. - Theſe willbe the 4r- 
keep the fame Elevation above the Horizon whic ches proper to thoſe 6 Signs which ſerve to this 
FEquinottial Horizon , Wheither above - or. be- 


the A#quator hath for its given place. 

The Deſcription of this is caſy, and univerſal 74 
for any part of the World , or Elevation of the 
Pole whatſoever , as appears by the Scheme in 
Chap. II, Problem 2. 

_ Firſt, Two' Zines are to be drawn at right An- CHAP: x 
gles, whereof theone a, b, is to be the Meridian, 
the | other c, 4, the Line of the Hour VI, both So ; 

Morning and Evening. Secondly, From the com- To frame a Polar Dyal. 


mon ſection of both theſe Lines make a Circle, | 
at pleaſure to be divided into 2.4 equal parts; for Ty is Parallel to the Axis of the World 
r 


= is ſo called as imitating the ZquinottialCircle 


in this fort of Dyal the Zutervals of all Hours and hes 28- it were in it. as hack beds al: 


n= equal, and akogeticr alike eady: Treated of ; Wherefore it is to be Eleva- 
ted above the Zorizontal Plane , as many \ De- 


Hand ; and the Evenings towards the left : In the $755 the Pole of the World. The lowermoſt 
lowermoſt quite contrary, wherefore take notice that hath only 4 Hours apparent all over Frame, 
they are falſe done by the Cutter. | 39 namely towards the right ſide, the Morning Fours 

Alſo thar rhe uppermoſt is of uſe to us, only IV, and V towards the' left ſide, the Evening 
when the Su» is in the Northers Signs. The low- 7075 VIZ, and VIII; Burhe uppermoſt ſhews 


 ermoſt (which ſhews fewer Zovrs than the other) rhe Hour s, from VIl in the Morning to V in the 
when he is in the Southern Signs. Evening inclufively;but noVT, becauſe the Su» at the 


Notes Secondly, That it hath 2 right Style, 6th Hour 1s Parallel ro the Dyal, and only olan- 


| dicularly in the Center, ©©5 upon the ſide thereof, and is thus deſcribed. 
_ pars, w oy rg = | REL G - Firſt, After the uſual manner, draw the Merid;- 


of the World , yet not with any determinate © Line a, 6, and the AEquinoitial Cc, 4, cutting 
Lonzitude, but rather at pleaſure. each other croſs ways at right Angles. Secondly, 

Note, Thirdly, That the Z#9q«ino4ia! may be 49 And on each ſide make 2 Para/tls at the /AEqui- 
ſo framed in the Globe , that it may ſhew the nottial, at what diſtance you pleaſe. Thirdly, Let 
Hours without a Style , only by the extremity the Zorary Points be transfer'd upon the £qui- 
of the Shadow going back by Degrees into the nottial Line trom the tnſtr ument , in the ſame 
adverſe part, according to the continual acceſs Method as mentioned in Chap. . V1, for the 


of the Suns Trradiation. Bur upon this occaſion Oriental and Occidental Dyats. Fourthly, Through 
the. Fours muſt be ſet down in another or- thoſe Points draw the Hour Lines Para/ls! to 


der. each other ; which that it may be the more com- 
modiouſly done, let the ſame Points be marked 
in thoſe Lines which are Parallel to the Aqui- 
| 50 _— Fifthly, Ln _— or reg in the a 
aan Line 1s to be Perpendicularly \treight, an 
CHAP. XI 20 hy : 


Note, That in the uppermoſt AquinoGtial the 
Morning Hours are ſet down towards the right 


to have a determinate Alrirude, according to 
the Diſtance -of the Meridian Line , from the 


: | flour, MI. In the Scheme this ſort of Dyal is taken 
To aeſcr ibe the Arches of th ed 19/15 notice of in Chap. ITT, Problem 2. - LR 
in an Aqninoctial Dyal. By the ſame Method alrogether, and the ſame 
| way of Computation are delcribed rhe Arches of 
| the Signs, in Polar and Meridian Dyals; for 0 
hes Deſign the Longitude of the Style drawn like manner as in the Polar Dyals the Agui- 
out from the Center in the Line of the 6onotal Line is deſcribed by the Ba/fs of the 
6th Hour. Secondly, From the extream Point of S?yle, cutting ar right Ang/es the Lines of all the 
that Longitude , draw art pleaſure, a Perpendi- Hours; So in this Line, and by the ſame way 
cular to the Live of the 6th Four. Thirdly, is deſcribed the 4rch in which the Suns Declina- 
From the {ame point of rhat Longitude ' draw tions are mark't. From the Poinrs, the Rue be- 
alſo ar pleaſure an Arch at the extream part of ing applyed atrhe fame time to the Point rowhich 
the Perpendicular. Line laſt mentioned. ;' bur the Zine of the ' Hour III, 'is'cur by the A5guy 


this Arch is to be directed only towards one mottial, the ſeveral Points are mark't in the rot 
: VW nc 


DYALLING. OS 


which is ſubtended ro the Sry/e. Laſtly, In like 
manner as in the Meridian Dyals, the Rule being 
applyed to thoſe Points, and at the ſame time to 
the middle Hours diſtinguiſhr in the AZquinotial 


Lixe, the Points are ſhewed in the Horary Lines, 


through which the - ſeveral Arches of the Sgns 
are to be drawn. | 

Hitherto of Regalar Dyals; which however not 
to be drawn according to a right, or Yertical 


Sphere: for in the right Sphere, thoſe which - are 10 Jaw. caſt by the Style, ſo as by thoſe points to 


Horizontal difter not from our Polar Dyals of 
the oblique Sphere. Alſo in the right Sphere thoſe 
which arc Yertical differ not from our Aqui- 
notials ; but the- Meridian Dyals in that Sphere 
are like to. ours , except that in thoſe the A#- 
quinodtial Line is Perpendicular to the Horizon, 
Bur thoſe which are with us Polar, are to them 
Horizontal. And. thoſe in the. Vertical Sphere 
have the A#qainotial tor the Horizontal. 


— —— 


EA P.M 
Of Irregular and Declinant Dy- 


als. 


' | He nature and kinds of theſe Dyals, have 

been already declared in the beinning of 
this Treatiſe. There wants only the practice 
of finding the Declination, and alſo of framing a 
Declinant Dayl. 

1. The Declination of the place may be cafily 
found by the help of the Mariners Compaſs trea- 
ted of in-the Art of Navigation. But in this 
particular the moſt Accurate way, is to apply 


the Semicircle divided in the Plane to a fitting 49 


Number of Degrees, the Gnomor being placed ar 
its: Center, For in that Meridian Hour you will 
ſee what Degrees the Shadow Cuts, and which way 
itis caſt,the berter to determin of the Speczes, and 

vantity of its Dec/inations. Theſe things thus premi- 
fa ; you may Without any other Art draw a 
Dyal in any place, fixing therein art righr 
_— any right Style of whatſoever Magni- 
Iude. | 

.2. Wherever 'the Meridian Hour is mark't, 
the extremity of the Shadow projeted by 
it with a Preck ; then at that Prick, by the be- 
nefit of a Plum-Line, if it bein a Yertical Plane 
draw a Perpendicular, This will be the Meridian 
Line. Then Thirdly, At any convenient time 
either before, or Afternoon, having by inquiry 
learnt our the certain ZZour of the Day, from any 
true made Dyal, mark with a Prick, the extremi- 
ty of the Shadow then projefed; and this do till 


a right Line without any certain Bound; this 
will Cut the Meridian Line drawn at the begin- 


| Ing; and the Sefjor fo made is to be the Center of 


the Dyal, from whence the other Hour-Lines are 


to be drawn through other Pricks for the finiſh- 
ing of the Dyal. 


. By the ſame Method, once in a 7; car, or half 
a. Tear, as the Suris juſt. entring into a new Sign, 
obſerve each Four the extream point of the Sha 


draw the Arches of the Sigys. 


———— 


CRAP. ME 


The common way to Draw a De- 


20 clinant 'Dyal. 


Or this we uſe. the Afquinotial Quadrant 

already mentioned in the laſt Scheme of 
the Fourth Chapter. Burt the firſt thing in this 
Operation to be takennotice of; is whether the 
Declination be from the North, or Soath; or to 
the Eaſt , or Weſt. Next, How great, that is, 
how many Degrees the Declination is. For Ex- 


39 ample, In our Scheme, or _— , the Declination 


is from South to Eaſt; which way of Declination 
requires this following Praxis. 

1. Deſcribe the Horizontal Line a, b. 

2, Draw the obſcure Perpendicular c,d. . . 

3- Fix at right Ang/es the Sty/e, in the Inter- 
{eCtion of thoſe two Lines, at the Poinr-e. 

4. Mark the Longitude of the Style, in the 
Line c, d, at the Point f. | 

5. Diſpoſe the /nftrument to the Line c, d, its 
Center being applyed to the Point f, but to be 
rurn'd tothe Declining part, that is, to the Zſt ; 
if the Declmation be Eaſtwards; but on the con- 
trary Weſtward, it the Declination be Weſtward. 

6. Number the Degrees of Declination from the 
Point g, For Example, to the Point h. Then from 
the Center of the Inſtrument in which the extre- 
mity of the Szyle is deſigned, draw a Line from 
the Point h, to the Forizontal Line in j. | 

7. Through the Point j, draw the Perpendicu- 


SO lar /, m, which is to be the Meridian Line. 


8. To find out the Center of the Dyal, the 
Longitude of the Line f, j, isto be mark'd in the 
Horizontal Line from the Point j, towards either 
part; For Example;Towards the part », at the 
Prick », in which Point the Center of the [+- 


ſtrument is placed, the ſide thereof lying upon 


the Horizontal Line, Then from the Horizontal 
Line beginning art the Point os, number the De- 


zyees of the Poles Elevation ; Which, for Exam- 


you have prick'r out all the Hours that may be ſet go ple may cut the Degree p, then withour. limicr 


down inthe given Plane. | 

+ Then intermitting for ſome Days, or Weeks, 
as ſhall be thought fitting, rake a review of 
ſome of thoſe Hours, and you will find the ex- 
tremity of the Shadow ſome {pace diſtant from the 
Prick of the ſame Hour, mark't ſome Days, or 
Weeks before. Through thoſe two Pricks draw 


draw the occult Line », p, /, which inthe Seion 
of the Meridian Line is to mark the Point /, for 
the Center of the Fours, _ | 
. 9. From the Center of the Hours }, draw 
the occult Line /, q, through the place of the 
Style e. | | 
10, Upon this Lize /,q, at the Interſeftion in 


the 


I56 


the Pointe, raiſe the perpendicular r,e, according 
to the |ngth of the Szy/e. 

Li. From the Cevter /, to the point r, draw 
the occult Line 1, r. 

Iz. In the point”, of the Line !, r, raiſe a per- 
pendicular to cut /, q, in the point f. 

x3. In the Point f, erect a Perperdicalar ; or 
draw at right Angles through the point /, the 
right Line t, , and this is to be the Zquinodial 


Line in which the FZorary points are to be IO 


mark't. 

14. Meaſure the Longitude of the Line r, s, 
from the point s, to the point x, in the Line /, g; 
then from the point x, draw a right Line at the 
Interſetion of the Meridian and Aquinodtial 
Lines in the point y. 

15. Inthe point x, place the Center of the 7»- 
firument, the ſide thereof lying upon the Low- 
gitude of the ſide x, y. 


WEALLING 


tes, in the one of which are fer down the Days 
of the the Mons age, by a Globale applycd to x 
number 30. In the other the 12 Fours here 
and there ſet down, 

3- Suppoſe the age of the Hoo known, cither 
by the Epadt, or ſome other way. Theſe things 
thus laid down, proceed as followeth by the be- 
nefit ofa Sun-Dyal applyed to the Lunar Beams 
in the fame manner as uſcd to be applied to thoſe 
of the Sun. See what Hour the Moons Shadow 
points ; As for Example, the 8:h. Then place 
the G/obule to that Hoar ſer down in the Zorary 
Circle. And Laſtly have recourſe to the age of 
the Moon, and that will give the Four ſought. 
For Example, It it be the 22th Day of the Mooys 
age, it will declare the ZZexr to be abour 53. 
Bur if, as it often happens, a Lanar-Dyal be pro- 
duc't, made up of 3 ConcentrickCzrcles,whereot the 
laſt and bigpeſt is that of the LawaryDays;the ſecond 


16, From the Center of the Inſtrument draw , _ and next to it is the Horary Circle; the inner- 


occult Lines, through 15 Degrees, which cutting 
the AZquinodial Line , will mark therein the 
_ of the Fours XI, XI, X, DX, VII, VI, 
I 
x7. If the Plane be ſuch as to be capable of 
containing more Hours, whether Morning or E- 
vening, regard being had of the Declination, the 
ſite of the Zyſtrument will be to be changed. 
Wherefore to gain the Hors before VI, change 
the 1nſtrument , ſo that the Center may be dif 


poſed to the ſaid point x, and the Style to the 3® 


occult Line which marks the point of the 6:h 
Hour. Then through 15 Degrees, mark in the 
LEquinoftial Line, what other Horary Points you 
pleaſe. For Example, the points of the ZZovrs 
V, and VI. | 

18. To -gain the other Afternoon-Hours , the 
Poſition which the /yſtrument hath in the Figure, 
or Scheme, is {o to be inverted, rhat it be beneath 
the Line x, y, the ſame ſide being applyed along 


oft contains the Index. Apply that Index to 
the Day of the Moo»; Then in the Circle of the 
Index {eck the number of the Four mark'd by 
the Lunary Shadow in the Swn-Dyal! «,g, 8, the 
ſaid Number will declare in the ZZorary Circle 
the Zour ſought. 


— 


GAAP. XAVL 


Upon a Lunar Dyal,to find the Te. 
riodick Motions of the Sea, 


F you would know at what Zoar it will be 

high 7zde, or as they call it, Fu// Sea in 
any given place, For Example ſake,at Roche. 

Firſt, It muſt be known at what Zur it hap- 


that Line x, y. Ina word, the /ſtrument is on- 4© pens in —_— at the time of full Moon, and 


ly fo to be turned abour the Line: x, y, as to be 
beneath ir, which done , firſt draw-an occult 
Line, cutting the Zquinotal from the firſt ZZour, 
and ſoin thelike manner for the reſt, ſtill ob- 
{crving the ſpace of 15 Degrees. 

19. And ar laſt all the occulr Lines being ex- 
punged, the Zour-Lines are to be drawn from the 
Center of the Dyal! through the aſſigned Horary 


Points. 


— _— 
m___. 


CHAP. XV. 


To find out the Hours of the 
4 20g by the Rays of the 
0 


0N. 


I. iS to be ſuppoſed an ZZorizontal Sun-Dyal 
at hand,is either fixt or moyeable ; ſuch 


as is uſually carried abour. 


2. We fuppoſle, joyn to the other a Moon-Dyal 
as they call it, framed of rwa Concentrick Crr- 


this may eaſily be known both by obſeryation 
and enquiry. This done, place the G/obule fixt 
to the moveable Wheel of the Lanary Days at 
that Four in which theſe 7ides happen in that 
place at the full of the Moon. For Example, art 
the Hour X. Then ſeck the age of the Moox for 
the piven day; As ſuppoſe the 9th of the Moon. 
Laſtly, obſerve to what ZZour the ſaid number 9, 
being the age of the Moor, is oppoſite, and that 


” is the Four foughr. 
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AR CHITECTURE- 


RCHITECTOURE is the Art of 
A; well Building, 

Buildings are either Sacred, of Prophane. 
| Sacred Buildings are cithet Publick, or Private; 
the Publick are Churches, Chappels , Cloiſters, 
Hoſpitals and the like. The Private ate Hermitages, 
Sepulchers, &c. 


Chambers, Wardrobes, Nurſeries, Galleries, 
Libraries , . Armories , Kitchins , Scullery , 
Bake - Houſe , Paſtery, Larders wet anddry; 
Cellers, Panteries or Butteries , Waſ-Ebouſts, 
Landeries, Brew - Houſes, Daries, Gramaries , 
Stables , Coach-Houſes, Dog-Kennels," Polaries, 
Cow-Houſes, Hoys - Coats, Hen - Houſes, Wood- 

Prophane Buildings ate alſo Publick or Private; ZF#ouſes, Dove - Houſes , Sc. Allo Tarrafs 
che Publick are either for Defence, or Convenien= Walks, Wells , Fountains , Canals, Grotto's, Ar- 
ces; Thoſe for Defence are Citadels, Forts, Re- x6 bours, Avenues, Tards, places for managing rhe 
doubts, Walls, Ditches and the like, which more Great Horſe , Fiſh-Ponds, Parks, Warrens , Or- 
properly belongs to Fortification, and will be chards,Gardeys, &c. 
there treated of ; Thoſe for Convenzence are Pzaz- The principal patts of the Buz/ding are the 
205 , Portico's, Streets , Walks , Bridges , Poſts, great Outward-Wall,the ſeveral Partition Walls, the: 
Sluces, Aqueduits, Wells, Fountains , Ciſterns, Entry, the Fambs, Doors and Windows, the Paſſa- 
Market-places,Courts of Judicature,Halls of Publick yes or Avenues from Room to Room, the” Roofs as! 
Societies, Colleges, Arſinals, Magazins, Priſons, well YVaulted, or Arched, as otherwiſe;the Floors; 
- Ports, Gc. 2 Stair-caſes, and the Covering of the Houſe. 

Private or particular Buildings are the Habita- The weight ofthe Bui/d:ng oughtto be placed: 
tions, as well of the Nobles and Gentry, as of the 4, upon the Parts capable to ſuſtain them; fo the 
Peſant. | Beams, or Summers Which ſuſtain the Planks; 


In alt Bui!dings, Beauty, Convenience, Health- 
fulneſs and Duration is to be conſidered. 

The Healthfulneſs of a place, is chiefly known 
by the Goodneſs of the Water , the wholſome 
Conſtiturion and long living of the Inhabitans, 
and its Remoteneſs from Fens, and Boggy places. 
', A Habitation ſhould not look towards the 
Eaſt, if it be near great Marſhes, Ponds, Rivers, 
Wods, Sc. by - of the Miſts and Yapours 
drawn up by the Morning Sun ; but if it borders 
upon dry places, as Hil/s, Paſture-Grounas , or 
the like Champain Places , an Eaſterly Situation 
may be well, enough. A Southern Proſpect in 
many places is dangerous, but moſt tolerablein 
Winter ; But the North is always good,. as yiel- 
ding a Fraiſheur and Cooineſs againſt the Heats 
of Summer : Such a Situation is proper for Gra- 
aries, Caves, Grotto's, Libraries; and ſuch like 


aces. A South Weſt View is proper tor Chambers; 40 


oweyer to render the Building indifferent good, 
it ought to Front the North-Weſt ; but the moſt 
compleat of all Sztuations is when each of the 
4 Angles of the Building an{wer to each of the 
4 Cardinals Points, and when the Face of the 
Building is terminated on the one ſide, and hath 
an open Proſpect on the other. Ba 

For the Building of Countrey Houſes, a place is 
to be choſen hear Zowns, Woods, Waters, and 
High Roads. - 

' The Apartments of the Building ought to be 
lengag'd, and of a free Acceſs. They are 
theſe following, the Anti - Hall , ard Hal, 
Farlours, Chappels, Dining-Rooms , Withdraiving- 
Rooms , Bedchambers, with Alcou, or without, 
Dreſſng-Rooms, Cloſets, Cloſeſtool-Rooms, places for 
Wood and others Conveniences, Anti-Chambers, 


ought never to be put upon an empty ſpace, as 
over Windows, and Doors. 

Void always ought to be upon Void, and So- 
lid upon Solid, 

The Beams ſhould never be placed upon the 
Chimneys, by reaſon of Fire ; nor no other Tim- 
ber whartſoevet. | 

The lengrh of the Beams; and of the Foiſts 
_ to be proportionable to rheir rhickneſs, 
and the diſtance of the Beams nor to exceed 10, 
Ii, Or 14 Foot. [ha | 

The Beams ought to bear into the WaYZ about 
12 nches, Where the thickneſs of the Wall will 
bear it; and admit no more. \ 

The Joi/ts ought to rake up the full, as well as 
the empty ſpaces. | 

The Apartm?nts of the ſattic Story ate to be 
placed in an even plain. 

The parts which are reniote from the middle, 
ought all ro have ane<qual diſtance. | 

' The upper Stories ought always to be leſs in 
heighth than the lower. 


The Columns: 


There are 5 Orders of Columns; atcotding to 
the Antients, viz. the Tuſtan ; Dorick; 'Fonick, 
Corinthian, and Compoſite. | | 

From theſe Ordets of Columns all forrs of Build- 
ings take their Nafnes ; ſo that if the A4rchirett 
changes his Meaſutes it any of theſe Ornaments, 
it is called The new Fabrick. = 

The ſquated Columns that are implanted in the 
Wall ate called Pilaſters. | 

There are a ſort of Columns called Freach,which 
ac compoſed of feyeral pieces put together , 

Ss and 


158- 
and this Invention aroſe from the difficulty of 
finding Materials of one piece big enough for 
the purpoſe. | 

There are alſo wreathed Columns, otherwiſe 


called Salomonick. BL Lies 

_—_— Columns are Canell'g,or F , an 
theſe Flutts fi ke nl part r@ch' bur rs.rwo 
Thirds of 'the &6/an» ; the otheF part belo## be- 
ing ſet out with Flowers, Yine-Branches, and 6- 
ther ſorts of Foliage. | 

. Colurnns are divided into the Trunk, Baſis, and 
Cgpiter, the Qrnements whereof are different ac- 
carding to the diverſity of the Orders. 

.:The. Pedeſta/,npon which the Column common- 
ly ſtands; is divided into the upper Cimatium, 
the... C:matinm below , and the fpace between , 
which is indeed moſt properly called the Pe- 
deftal. S 1 | 

-Qn. the Top of the Column is the Capital, up- 


GSRCHITECTVURE. 


as in the Figure marked B, And in all the 
5 Orders take this for a general Rule, That the 
Pedeftal with its Ornaments muft be one third 
part of rhe Column , with its Baſis and Capital ; 
likewiſe the Ornaments above, wviz.the Architrave, 
Frieſe, and Cornice muſt make one fourth part of 
the fame. Andif ge arc to make any of the 
5 Orders, you mult divide the height of the Co- 
lumn with- its Ornamerits into 19 patts; then 


IOtake the height of the Column with its Baſis, and 


Capital , and make the diviſions of the Models 
according to its Order, as the Dorick, Tonick,&c. 
Then frame the Fabrick with this Model, divi- 
ding its parts, as may be ſeen in the faid Figure 
marked B , where 4, doth repreſent the Body 
of the Column; B, the nether Band or Swathe;F, the 
Liſt; F, the Gula, or Throat reverſed in the Pe- 
deftal ; G, the Body of the Column, and fo forth. 
The Figure A, ſhews the Capital, Architrave, 


on which is the Extablature, which 1s divided 20 Frieſe , and Corniſh of the {aid Tuſcan Order ; 


into Architrave, Frieſe, and Cornice. 

The Semidiameter of the Column below is cal- 
led the Model, and gives meaſure to all the parts, 
and Ornaments. . | 

-'The Model is divided into 12 equal parts in 
the Zuſtan; and Dorick Orders, and into 18 in the 
ather three Orders. 

The Pedeſtal is always a third part of the 
Column, arid the Capital a fourth. 


—_ the Figure B, the Baſe, and Pedeſtal there- 
of. 


The Names of the ſeveral Parts, or Members of 
the Column, according to the Figure marked A. 


Hat marked 4, is called the Ovwwm, or Owls. 
B, the Tondino,or round. C,the Lift or Rule. 
D, the Crows. E, the Liſt. F, the Gula or Throar 


-'The Wreaths on the Top ought ever to be 49 reverſt. G, the Frieſe. H, the Li/t of the Archi- 


plated 'upois the Solid part of the Colunm, and 
not in the Out ſettings. 


The TUSCAN ORDER. 


7 His Order according, to ' Vitruvius ( £56.4. 

| Cap: 7. ) having its heighth ſevenfold to 
its thickneſs , it follows that its height mult be 
14 Models, the Baſe x,. the Capztal x, and the 
Trunk, or Body 14. 


The Ornaments of the Baſe, are 


Parts. Projetting. 


The Plinth ſhould be in Solid} , 
1 PIP 'S 

_ Bignels 

The Torus bo oy — —4 3 

The Cinfure of the Bats —— —— 1 L > 

The Ornaments..of the Capital, are 

The Liſt of the Abacus —— —— 1 5 

The Abacus | — }——4 

The Ovum,or Ovolo,or Quarter round 3 34 

The Liſt under the Ou ——— I I 

The Frie/e of the Capital — 4 —O 


Beneath: the Capital is the Rounde!, or Aſtra- 
gal, andthe Collar,which makes part of the Trunk 
of the Columy, not of the Capital. 
"The A4ftragal, or Rowdel 
The Co/ar of the Column m— I 
"The Trunk of the Column is of the height of 
one Model, and 7 parts over, in like manner as 
the Frieſe of of Capital, which for that reaſon 

hath nothing of projeQture. 
[,-*; fu x the. 7; uſcan Order ſeldom hath a 
Pedeſtal, yer it is made here for Example ſake, 


I -2 


” The Architrave 


©. haveof Projecturse ——— 


trave. F, the Architrave. XK, the Liſt of the 4- 
bacus. L, the Abacus, or Cimatium. M, the Own, 
or Ovolo. N, the Liſt. O, the Frieſe of the Capital. 
P, the Neck of the Column. 2, the hanging 0- 
yr the Capztal. And R, the Body of the Co 
HWN. 

The Corniſh which conſifts of a Model, and 4 of 
irs parts, harh theſe parts following , with their 


Projectures. | 
Parts. ProjeCting, 


40 The Ovwn, or 4th part of the Round 4 ——1$ 


The Round- = 


I —— 14 
The Lift, or Reiglet — Ln—1J 
The Corona, or Gutter — 6 ——13 
The Liſt beneath — — z=_—-4; 


The Doucine, or Cimatium reyetſt— 4 —- —4 
The Frieſe is not ſubdivided, it is of x4— —4 
The Architrave is divided into the Z/t, and 
Architrave. 

The Liff of the Architrave —— 2-——2 
IO0——0@ 
The Architrave,. and the Frieſe are to bear up- 
on the Frieſe of the Capital. 

If over and above the ErtaZ/ement, the Column 
be allowed a Pedeſtal, it muſt be divided: into 19 
Parts, whereof the Column 'is to have 12, the Fr 
tablement 3, and the Pedeſtal 4, ſo that the whole 
heighth is to be 22 Models and <: | 

e Ornatnehts of the Pedeſtal are the upper 
Cimatiurg, and the lower Cimatium, and both are 


—— 


to be of 6 parts. 

The upper. Cimatium hath 2 parts. 
The Liſt ——— — 
The reverſt Cimatium, of Dokuchre 39 
The begining of. the thall } _ 
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The 


The lower Cimatinm — — 
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IRCHITECTURE. mo 
ThePlinth of the Pedefial ————— 5, The Parts of the Corniſh, are 


Obferve that for the finding the Model of The Lift-— | CEE 
the Column rhe heiahrh being given, whatever The half Doucine, or ſtreight Geu/, 3 —235 
diviſion bs otherwiſe made, the heighth of the One ſmall Ljf——— _ L a—— 
Column ralt be divided only into 14 equal parts, The Domcine, or Climatinm Revyerſt,1% —<— 20 


— — 


one whereof is to be the Model required. The Coroxs w——_— 
The tntercolamnium from Trunk to Trunk, is The (mall Lz/t- — m__ ; 6 

to be of 4 Models and +; bur if there bz Poy- 10 The Dentelets — —— —— 

tics withour a Pedeſtal, then the Pilafter is to A ſmall Ziff —_ E LR 

be of 3 Models, the Tmpeſt of 1, and the Pro- The Doucine, or Cimatinm Reverſt, 2 -2 

iefzre of 1 fourth of a Model; The diſtance of A Liff ———————- 2 —xy 

the Arch to the Architrave of x Model; The The Friſe is of i 5 Mhdel — 18- 0 

Foot of rhe Arch of 4 Models. The Door muſt | 

be 13 Models high, and 6 3 wide, and the dis The Frieſe is adorn'd' with 7; rig/iphs, and 

ſtance from the 7mpeſt to the Architrave-muſt =HHerophes : The Trigliphs are 2 Model in bignels 


be 4 * Models; butit there be Portico's with the and the Mezophes x 3. The 7! rgphs have” 4 
Pedeſtals, then the Pilaſters are to be of 4 Mod- T7 riangelar Canals in the niiddte, and 2 Cahat 
els, che heighth of the Door of. x7 Models, and 20 upon each Awgle; every one of the Canals hath 


the widenets of 8 + Models. 2 patts of Froxt, and the FEntredeax of the 
Canals is alſo of 2 parts; the laſt Liſt of the 
Of the DORIC K ORDER. Corniſh ſerves then for Capitals, and there wants 


/ 2 parts or thereabouts of their attaining this ſame 
He Dorick Column is Otuple, or Eight-fold Lf. For the Metophes they are Square, and are 
in its thickneſs, fo that irs heighth muſt be the Space berwixr the 7rig/zphs, whoſe Orna- 

of 16 Models. ments are commonly conſiſting of two Sheeps- 
The Figure marked C , repreſents rhe Dorick Heads, with Cornucopia's, of Bucquets of Flowers 

0r4er whoſe parts are rhus marked: 4, The hanging upon the Hor»s, and a Garland or ſover- 

Grove Or hottowing of the upper Liſt. B, the +0 al Rings one Within another, alſo Coats of Arms, 

Derti!s or Teeth. C, The Capital of the 7riglyph. Eſcocheons, Qe. 

D, the 77i:1yph 1h which thofe parrs thar are ws 

framed inwards arc called Flxtes, or Holmes, The Parts of the Architrave, are, 

and the Square place of the Frzeſe berween the 


Triglyphs is called a Metops. EB,” the Props, of One Lifi, —_— 2 2 
litcle B-/5. F, the Cimatinm. And G, the Anm- The Architrave (properly fo called) 10 O 
lets, Bands or Liſts. This Figure repreſents the In the Architrave there are under-7rigliphs 
Baſe and Pedeſtal of the ſaid Order. after the Liſt of Gutters or Clochets, which de- 


They give one Fel to the Baſe, and one to pend upon another Lif; but if befides the Zr- 
the Capitals, and by conſequente the Shaft of the zo 'aHement you would alſo have a Ped#ftal added 
Column is to be 14 Models, The Column muft to the Dorick Column, 'x mult be divided into 
be of t * 4odel in heighth. The parrs of th&@ 25 3 parts, whereof 16 will be: for the Columy, 


Baſe are as tolloweth. 4 for the Entablement, and 5 5 for the Pedeſtal; 
Pars, Projeting- and the whole heighth is to be'2 5 Motels, 

The Plinth mm 6———x5 FE; 

The 7Torus =— wh err A The upper Cimatium of the Pedeſtal, hath thefe 

The Roundel, or Baſlgy=——— L————qI} pak follwing, f | ver 1 ec 

The Cintture of the Baſe ————.1 Z 


The Dif — LL en—_— 6 
The Parts of the Capital. - 50 The DUM nem en x GE 


3 Another Lift — —— ————:z 45 
One Cimatinm, F one Liſt —— zo ——54} The Corona — —omm—_— 2 —4 
which hath gone Doxcine — 1 —— 5 © The Doucins — ——— 1+ 
The Abacus — —————————— 4 The Pedeſtal (properly ſo called) 
The Ou ooo %  hath4#6dets - rs 
Three Rings, Cindtures, _ EN CULYS, | | 
Aſtragals, each 4 ; s The Parts of the lower Cimutium" of the Pedeſtal, 
The Friſe of the C apital ——— 42 O are | | 
« - "The Cinttare — — — T 
Ts the place of Rings, are 60 The Bifton —— —— 
| The Dobcime —J ———— 2 --j- 
One Baſton — — The Plinth=——=—=—=—=—=— = Ln 
One Lift —=———————— j——; Another Plinth — 4 
The A/?ragel, and the Collar , are of the {ame PANS | £5 
Meaſure, as in the Tuſcan Order. The [vtercolamniian from Trink to 'Trunk, -is 


The Entablement is to be of 4 Models ; forthe tw be of 54 Models ; bur if there are Portico's, 
Corniſh 1 7, for the Friſe 15, and for the Archi- and the Columns be without their Pedeſtals , rhe 
trave 1. Pilaſter 


160 ARCHIT 
Pilaſter is to 'be of 3 Models, and the Impeſt 


the. Parts of the /mpo/t; the Door is to be 14 
Models high, and [7 wide below the Arch. There 
are to be two Lifts to anſwer the 4ſtragal, and 
the Collar of the Colmmn, and are to be of the 
Tame wideneſs and / projecture ; Bur if there are 
Portico's, - and the Columns have their Pedeſtals, 20 
the Plaſter is to be of 5 Models, the Tmpoſt, and 
the Arch with their parts according as is already 
ſer down, and the Door is to be 20 Models high, 
and ro wide. | 


Of the IONICK ORDER. 


"His Order as it is Nine-fold in thicknels, 
" | fits heighthisto be of 18 Models :1 Mode! 
is given to the Baſe, + of a Model to the 3O 
Capital, ſo the Shaft of the Column will be .. 
of 16 Models and 3, the Column it elf is tobe of 
x Mode}, and 3 in heighth. ( 

Obſerve, that in the Tuſcan and Dorick Orders, 
the Model is divided only into 12 equal parts ; 
whereas ia the /onick, Corinthian, and Compoſite 
Orders, it is divided into 18 equal parts, becauſe 
the ornaments of the three laſt are ſmaller, and 
more curious than thoſe of the two firſt. 

| The Figure marked D, repreſents the /onick 40 
Order, whoſe parts are thus marked. A, the Scotza, 
or upper hollowing. B, he Wager, or Rounds. 
C, the Scotia, or nethermolt hollowing. Alfo the 
Figures marked E, F, and G, are parts of thc 
Tonick Order, the later of which is the Yoluta, or 
Scroll. . © 

The Figure D , ſhews the Baſe and Pedeſtal 
of the ſaid Order. E, the Capital, Architrave, 
Frieſe, and Corniſh. F, the Baſe and Pedeſtal ; 
and G, the manner of deſigning the Yoluta of 50 
the Capital. 


_ The Ornaments of the Baſe, are theſe 


The Plinth' —— ——6—I —7 
A Lift A 4—64—64 
"The Scotia, Gutter, or Cavity 2—4 —4 
A Lift — —41—43 
A-Baſton,or' Torus —— En 5 


EI om er —_ 445 


Another Scotia — — 2—2—22 
A Liſt = = 3==35 
A greax Baſfon, or Torus 5—5 


mos 
Above there is 2 Face which belongs to the Shaft 
of the Columnand not tothe Baſe, 1;5—2—2 


ECTURE. 
The Baje I have alrcady deſcribed,is peculia] 


of one. to that Order; bur the following Baſe is com: 
| mon to theſe three Orders , wiz. the Zonick, Co 
, The Parts are to be theſe following. rinthjian ; and Compoſite ; and this Baſe is com- 
| monly called the Attick Baſe. 
The Lift —— —— ——1 4 re MERE 
The Om ———— 2 Amm—3- The Ornaments of the Attick Baſe, are theſe, 
The Baſton ———— I 2 Lathe; 
Another Lz — 12 The Plath ——— —— ——6 ——z 
A Faſh Faſcia — —— — 4 x 10A Baſton, of Torgs ——=—==— 4 ——z7 
Another Faſcia — ——— _—— A Liſt —— — .— 454 
b: A Scotta - poo —_ 3 -——_f 
The Arch is to be compoſed of Baſtons or A Liſt—— — gmt 24 
Tayaux of the ſame. bigneſs and projefture as Another Baſton, or Torus ——— 3% L 


And above there is a Face named alſo < 
Cinfture of the Baſe, which belongs to the Shaf# 


of the Column, not to the Baſe, 1+ * 
The Ornament of the Capital, are 

A Doucine—— ————— m—_— 4s 

Anorher Liſt eV c—_ I 2 2 

An Abacus — _ m— —1 


A 4th part of a Round, or Ovum 
And beneath there is a Baſtoy, or Torus , and 2 

Liſt which belongs to the Shaft of the Pillar, and 

not to the Capital 

A Baſton, or Torus 2 ——}3 

A Liſt — — — —_— 


Then to- make a Yoluta; a Line is to be 
drawn level from beneath the Doucine, and to bs 
prolonged as far as the Line, which makes the 
upper Abord, of the Baton, the Point of Inter- 
{eftion of theſe 2 Lines will be the Center of 
the Eye of the Yoluta; then from the Center 
trace every one of the 4 Lines of one part of 
the Model, and drawing throtigh their extremi- 
ties other Lines, you will make a Square cut the 
ſides into two equal parts; draw 2 Lines through 
the oppoſite Diviſions which will paſs from the 
Center; divide each one into 6 equal parts, and 
you will have the 12 Points mark't 1,2,3,4,5,6,7, 
8,9, 10, 11, 12, Which will ſerve for Centers to 
12 fourths of Circles that compoſe the Yolura, 
which conſequently will have 3 intire Reyolu- 
tions, and will end in a Point, as it began at the 
lower ſide of the Doucine; but from the upper ſide 
of the Abacus there is to be begun another 
YVoluta, which will end at the firſt, and whoſe 12 
parts of the Circle will have the ſame Centers 
as the firſt, and- the Eye of the Yoluta is the 
Circle deſcribed from the InterſeQion of the » firſt 
Lines, as Center of the overture of one part of 
the Model. | 

Obſerve , That the Abacus having left off 
Projection, then its upper Li will make the 
Creux of the Yoluta, and the ſame Li/# which 


Another. Baſſon —— ——< —* i—5 —5 60s comprized of the 2 Lines of the Yoluta will 


be the part ProjeRing. 

The £ntablement will be of 4 Models and :, 
thatis to ſay, 1 Model for the Corniſh, x Mode! 
> for the Frieſe, and x Model; for the Architrave. 


The 


The Parts of the Corniſh, are 


One Lift 1 wy _ - 21 
- One Streight Guew/, of | 
%. Dems: i, C 5 per Emb.26 
: Another Liff L — 36 
One Gueu! Reyerſt, or c 5 op 
Doucine, 5 7 
One Gutter, or Corowa, 6 —— 2} > 
One Ovan — © 4 — 13+ 
One Baſton, or Torus _— — 
Dentelets, or Modillons, 6 —— '9g 


1 Doucine,or Gueul Reverſt,q per Haut 4; per Baſe +. 
The Frieſe hath x Mode! +; it hath no Orna- 
ments of Architrave, but of Sculpture only. 


The Parts of the Architrave, are 


One Lift — 


—  — 5 
Otle Doucine, or Gueul Reverſt, 3 fer Embas 1 4 
The firſt Faſcia 73 — 1 
The ſecond Faſcia ——— —— +5 
The third Faſcia L = —O 


The Pedeſtal is to be of 4 Models , wiz. * a 
Model to every Cimatium , and 5 Models to the 
Entredeux. | 


The Parts of the Upper Cimatiurh, are 


ALift ——_——— to 
A Doucine — —— I ; per labas8 
A Gutter ——— — — 3 — 8 
An Ovum —— —  - 5 

A Baſton, or Torus 2 
And below is a Liſt which belongs to the Extre- 


deux, and not to the upper Cimatium. 
A Lift 


cums ce 


— cw I 
The Parts of the Lower Cimatium, are 

4 Plinth — = — 8 

A Doucine — — 3 O 

A Baſton —— —> — 14 ——2z 


And a Liſt aboye, which belongs to the Entre- 
eux, and not to the lower Cimatinm. 
A Liſt bk Ld Ye £ 
The Intercolumnium from Trunk to Trunk, will 
be of 4% Modeſt + Buit if there be any, Portico's, 
the Columns being without Pedeſtals, the Pilaſter 
will be of 3 Models, and the Impoſt of t, andir 
will have theſe Parts following, 


ARCHITECTURE 


bY: 161 
tico's, the Columns have alſo their Pedeſtals.. The 
Pilaſter will be of 4 Models; the Door will be of 
22 High, and 12 Wide; the {mpoſt.and the Arch 
will be as already determined , and the mpoſt 
from one high will be « Mode! wide, and 2 Models 
long, and will have for Corniſh i Liſt, and i Dou- 
cine of the CO” as the Lift and the Doucine of 
the Capital ; but the ProjeFure of rhis Impoſt 
from one high will be {5 a Model, as that of the 


Impoſt. 
Of the CORINTHIAN ORDER. 


He Corinthian Column is Tenfold in thick- 

neſs, and therefore its height is to be 

of 20 Models, whereof one is allowed to its 
Baſe, 2. + to its Capital; and fo the Shaft of rhe 
Column will be of 16 Models. The Column it 
ſelf will be of 30 Parts in heighth, thar is to ſay, 


20 of 1+ Model. 


The Fizures marked Z7, I, X, L, and M, re- 
preſent the Corinthian Order. Iti that marked 
X, the Letter 4 ſhews the upper Torus , or 
Swathe; and B, the Nether Torus , or Swathe. 
In that marked L, rhe Letters A,B, together, are 
called the Abacus of the Capital; but for diltin- 
Qtion 4 is taken for the Cimativm of the Abacus; 
the Szalts C ; D, the leſter Leaves; F, the mid- 
dle Leaves; F, the under Leavzs; and G, the 


20 Flowers, The Figure HT, (liews the manner of 


deiigning the Capztal. That of 7, the Capital, 
Architrave, Frieje, and Corniſh. That of #, the 
Baſe, and Pede/#1/. Thar of L, an Example of 
the P:/irs, And that of MH, of Pilaſters. : 


The Parts of the Baſe, are 


A Plinth tt — _y 
A Torus — —— — 4 7 
A Liſt —— EIS — cons 7 Sony 
A Scotia — — 

A Lit 4 2.3 
A Baſton, or little Remnd —— 53 ———} 
Another Baſton ——— 3 — E- 
Ali — — ——= 5 ———4 
A Scotia — qu—_ 1g m—— 
A Liſt — + n—_ 
A Torus —  ——2 


50 And above is the Cin#are of the Baſe, which 


belongs to the Shaft of the Column; and not 
to the Baſe. 


The Face, or Cinfare of the Baſe I- L 


The Baſe is deſcribed in the Tonick Order, 


A Liſt —- mememmcs nn 6 which is the ſame 'as this; but inſtead thereof 
A Doucine — I4—5% is uſed an Attick Baſe, which is common there- 
A Band to the Corona - 3} —4 ahto, with the 7onick and Compoſite Orders. -_ _ 
An Ovum — —} The Capital hath irs Cimatium of a ſquare 
A Bafojs inns woooommgmenm comm r 25 gg Form, whoſe Dzagoxals have 4 Models, upon the 
Another Lift ——— —; ——— 15 fide of that Square is deſcribed an Equilateral 
A Faſcia momma mam — — z Triangle; from the Point of which , as Center to 


The Door is to be 17 Models in heighth, and 
8; wide. The Arch is to be compoſed of Orna- 
ments of the ſame Wideneſs wo 7 Projecture as 
thoſe of the ImpofF. And if when there are Por- 


the Overture of the Side, if you intend an Arch, 
there you determine the Compals of the Cimati- 
um ; and inthe middle of that Compaſs may-be 
put a {inall Projeitivg, which may be made into a 
Flower. Its Diameter will be 6 Parts, and its 

TF & Pros 


. "% 


Projeflure alſo 6 Parts, which will be determined 
by the fide of the Square. 


The Parts of the Cimatium of. the Capital, are 


An Ovam —————— 2 
A Liſt ; p—— — I 
An Abacus — — — 3 


The Extremeties of the Abacus may be Re- 
trench'd, as to conſiſt only of four Parts. 

- The reſt of the Capital hath rhe Figure of a 
Bell reverſt , whoſe Side (which is under the 
Abacus) hath 2 Parts of largeneſs, and 4 of Pro- 
jeFare, It is divided into three equal Parts, and 
each of them again into 12, for the Folzages 
which ſerve. for ornament to the Column. Theſe 
Foliages conſiſt of Acanthus , or Olive-Branches, 
Which arc to hang down about 4 Parts; bur 
their Projeture is to be Jeterlain's by a Line 
drawn from the extremity of the Cimatizm to 
the Roundel, which are under the Capital. Some 
are of Opinion, that the Foliage may pals a little 
beyond this Line , and the Ang/es _ the Cima- 
tium are 61.5 rp by Rollers, which others call 
T igats; beſides two other Rollers, which are 
tarned one towards the other ſo far, as to touch 
under the Flower , which is moſt commonly a 
Roſe, 

Under the' Capital is a Rowndel, and alſo a 
Liſt which belongs to the Shaft of the Plar. 


: A Roundel — —— nn Cerner ren gong——-3 


The Entablement is to be of 5 Models; that is, 
2 Models for the Corniſh, 1 * for the Frieſe, and 
I z for the Architrave. 


The Parts of the Corniſh, are 
A Liſt - — — 1 2 2 
A OUcin | 
wy Doucine, or _ 5 from 33 to 38 

A Lift ; 33 

| _ A Doucine — — I; 32+ 
A. Corona — — 5 31 
A Doucine —_— '#- 302 
A Pliath, with the Modillons, 6 —— 13 
A Liſt — 7; — 
An Ovum + 4 —— 123 
A: Roundel — — — cc 10 
A Liſt wagf—— 7 9 z 
TDentelets, or Denticles, —— 6G 9 
A Liſt _— 5 
An Owun ' —— — 3 5 


Below there is a Rownde! , and alſo a Lift, 
which are a part of the Frieſe, not of the Cor- 
nſh | 


Parts are, 
A Roundel—— 
ATi 


-- Thereſt is the Frieſe, properly ſo called. 


—_y 


2 


- o 
—— —w 7 Romney 


LO 


o - 


xo A Rowndel 


30 A Roundel 


The Frieſe hath one Model and an half ; Its 60 A Corong — a 


ARCHITECT WU RE. 


The Parts of the Architrave, are, 


A Liſt mn mm — 

A Doucine —— 4fkom;tos 

A Roundel — L t— 3 

A Faſcia - — M— 2+ 

A Douczne — 2. ——— 2+ 

A Faſcia —— — — 6 - + 
— = ——— + 


— 


A Faſcia 


The Pedeſtal being always the third Part of 
the Column is to be of 63 Models; bur ſome 
make it of 7 Models, to the end that the whols 
Order may be thereby the more firm ; and be- 
cauſe the 2 Cimatiums being taken away, there 
remains 2 Squares for the Entredeux. 


20 The 7/pper Cimatiumts to be of 14 Parts, and 


its Ornaments are, 


A Liſt 
A Doutme—— 
A Corona 
An Half Doucine—— 
A Roundel 
A Lift 
A Frieſe 


——————_——__ 


Below there is a- Li#7, which belongs to the Er- 
tredeux. 


A Liſt —— 


L I 


The Lower Cimatium 7s to be of 12 Parts; and 
its Parts are theſe, 


A Plinth——— — 4 3 

A Torus — — 3 
40 A Liſt _ i — uy, 6 

An Half Doucine 3 from 2 to 6 

A Roundel I Z 

And above a Cinfture, which belongs to the Er- 

tredeux. EE 
A Cinfture —— I —— I 


The Entredeux is to be of 5 Medels, and 
4 Parts, if the Pedeſtal be + of the Collar , ac 
cording to the General Rule; but if it be at 
lowed 7 Models, the Entredeux is to be of 5 Mo- 
dels, and 10 Parts. 

The Intercolumnium from Trunk to Trunk, iS 
to be of 4 ; Models; but if there be Portices, 
the Columns being, without Pedeſtals, the Plaſter 
is to be of 3 Models, and the /mpoſt of 1. 


Its Parts are, 


Ai ' * —  — 6 
A Doucine—— ————2 {from 4 ..t053 
— 4 — 4 
An Ovum — * | — mY — — J 
A Roundel , —— Mt em_n_ 
A Liſ — orion? 
A Frieſe ————— IO REA 
A Rowndel  ——— ——  ._ 


A Liſt upp gm — yr =" _ 4 | 


ARCHITECTURE. _ 


The -4rch muſt. be compoſed of Ornaments There might be added an Attick Baſe, which is 
of: the /mpoſt, ' of the ſame Accidents and Pro- commonto this, with the xwo preceding Orders. 
jeflure. The Door is to be 18 Models high, and Or elſe there may be madea Baſe, compounded 
g wide. And if when there are Portico's, the of the Azrick and Zonich,which will be particular. 
Columns have alſo their Pedeſtals, the Plaſter is | 


to be of 4 Models, the Door is to be the heighth The Parts of the Compoſite Baſe, are 
of 2.4 | Models, it rhe Pedeſtal be Regular ; but | 
ir is to be of 5 Models, if the Pilaſter contain A Plinth — — a 
7 Mideds; and its wideneſs muſt be one half A Torus _ 4 — 7 
of its height. The Impoſt and Arch will be as 7? A Lift _ _ S245 "4% 
hath- been already determined ; and the Iwpolf A Scotia — 2 at 
on high is to be 1x Model large, and 2 Models A Liſt ivy — * — 4 
long. It will have for Corniſh an Ovum, a Liſt, A Baſton, or Rountlel, L — 33 
and an Abacus, as rhe Cimatium of the Capital, A Liſt — — L — 22+ 
and its Projetture will be equal to that of the A Scotza — 1i— 2 
Lateral: Impo/t. | LS _ a £23 
A Tor as — 3 Man 3 z 
The COMPOSITE ORDER. 


And above there is a CinFure which belongs to 
His Order, which is alſo called the Latin 20 the 7runk. | 


Order, as invented by the Romans , is fo 

named as participating of : ſeveral  Orzers, the A Cintture _ —_ 
molt Regular and Beautiful is that which is = | 
compoſed of the Tonick and Corinthian, and The Capital is compoſed of the Parts of the 
comprehends what there is of Elegance and Corinthian and Jonick : It hath a Cimatium like 
Beauty in cither of the two Orders ; which alſo to the Corinthian; a little Space of two Parts, 
borrows very much ot the two firlt. | whence ſpring the Yoluta's; and then an Own, a 

The Figures marked N, 0, P, 2, repreſentthe Baſtor, anda Lift, like to thoſe that are in the 
ſeveral parts of this ComPo/ate Order , viz. N, Jlowermolt part of the Jonick Capital. The Yo- 
the manner of defioning the Capital. O, rhe 39 /uta is the ſame as the 7onick, having as much of 
Capital, Architrave, Friz/*, and Corniſh, P, the the Front, as the Cornure of the Corinthian 
Baſe and Pedeſtal. And 2, an Example of the A#acns, rhar is to fay, four Parrs,or a little more. 
Capital, with Birds and Bea/ts. It ſprings from the Foot of the Flower, and its 

This Order hath as great a Fame, as the Co- Eye 1s terminated by the Upper-ſide of the Ba- 
rintbian. Its principal Parts are compoſed of the ton, or Rowndel. The Capital from the Abacus 
fame Ornaments, and divided in the fame man- Us divided into three Parts; the uppermoſt is al- 
ner; and indeed there is no material difference low'd to the Yolura., and the other Ornaments 
to be found, except in its Capzzals, and Pedeſtals, drawn from the 7onick Order, and the lowermoſt 
whercof I ſhall only ſpeak of the Parts of this to the Foliages. 
Order, which differs from thoſe of the Corin- 49 


FI" 


thin. An Ovum — — z 
The Pedeſtal of this Order differs not from A Liſt —_ L 
that of the Corinthian, except in ſome parts of An Abacus — _ 3 
the upper and lower Cimatium. A little Space — 2 
An Ovum — _—_ {8 
The Parts of the Upper Cimatium, are A Baſton EN pA 
A Liſt — BEET? o+ anna I 
One Lift ont mn wm | YO The Space of the Upper Foliage, 1D 
One Doucine FRG x5 7. The Space of the Lower Felzage, Iz 
A Corona 3 6 59 A Roundel S , 
An Half Doxcine,or Direct Gueul, x5 3 A Liſt belonging to the Trunk, I 
A Liſt - L x4 | ; 
An Abacus —— 1 per Bas } Amongſt the Antiquities of Rome, there hafi 
A Frieſe — "2 been found a very great number of Capitals, 
A Roundel Lg_—} which not belonging to any of the four Orders 
Below there is yet another Li/#, which belongs are to be attributed ro the Compyſrte 3; becauſe 
to the Entredeux. they hdve almoſt all the principal Meaſures of 
A Liſt i — 1 that which is compoſed of the 7exick., and Co- 
rinthian Orders, here deſcribed oftentimes in the 
The Parts of the Lower Cimatium, are 6O place of Yoluta's, Rollers; or Tigets. There are 
Eagles, Griffons, and other Animals; and in the 
A Plinth — — 4—8 place of a Flower there are Faces , and other 
A Torus— —— 3 ——8 things. b-] 
A Doucine Reverſt _—_ 3 — 5% The Compoſite Entablement hath its principal 
A Ba(ton — F —— 2 Diviſions, the ſame as the Corinthian, - | 4 
And above a Cinfure, which belongs to- the Dee. ; 
A Cinture 


- 1 — 7 The 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


The Corniſh hath for its Parts. 
A Liſt — I; 36 
_— Doucine, or 6 4 RP 
A Liſt — I 31 
A Doucine — — 2 — 3zot 


A Roundel, or Baſton, 


1 —— 23 


A Corona — 5 —— 28 10 
An Ovum — 1g: —— IgL 
A Liſkt— —_— 1 —— 18 
A Doucine — a j——— 872 
Dentelets, or Denticles, 8 — 14 
A Liſt — 7 ——— 8 
An Ovum — Fr nn 
The Parts of the Fnieſe, are 

A Rounde! , or Baſton, rx —— 2 20 
A Lift — —_— — 
The Frieſe, properly fo called, 255; — 

The Parts of the Architrave, are 
A Liſt as —_ E — . 7 
An Abacus —_ 2 Below 5 
An Ovum ſ_ 3 w—— 5 
A Roundel — _ I a— J 
A Faſcia — WE wm 2 
A Doucine — Se is 2 
Another Faſcia _— 8 _—_ 


I fay nothing here of the 7nterco/umnium witlt- 
out Portico's, or with Portico's; of the Hmpoſts, 
and of tlie Arch ; becauſe that the Meaſures and 
Diviſions are the ſamo in this Order , as in the 
Corinthian, trom which it need not differ except 
in the Capital, and the Pede/ta!, though I have 


here ſet down ſome other differences. 


Of the Diminution and Eafleurs of Columns. 


-2 81 88' 


1 


Fad 


| 


hd 


He Diminution of Columns 1s 
made ſeveral ways; bur it 
will be ſufficient to give Examples 
of the two chicf of them. For 
the firſt, Let the Co/uamn A, B, be 
divided from a third Part up- 
watd. Let the Semi Circle E, D, C, 50 


| be made at the Point FE, and from 


A, the Point of Diminution. Let 
the Line A,G, be let down perpen- 
dicularly ; then let the Point E,G, 
be divided into as many equal 
Parts as you pleaſe: For Exam- 
ple, into ſix; and let E, 4, be 
alſo divided into other equal 
Parts; and when the Perpendicu- 


way , 
though 
it be leſs | 
com- 
mon, yet 
1s calle 


to be 


concei- 


ved by 
the ART 
Lines. E o hs 


Then 

the Mea- 
{ure of 

the Co- 
lumns 
being a- l 
greed 00 
a LL 
Line is to be drawn ad Infinitum , beginning at C, 
and continuing through D. Afterwards bring 
back the Meaſure C, D, to the Point 4, until it 
cut the Perpendicular at the Point B; and 4, B, 
being continued to E, from thence rhere may be 
drawn as many Lines, as you pleafe ; which part- 
ing from the Perpendicular, will tend direly to 
the Circumference of the Column ; upon which 
applying the Meaſure C, D, you will there have 
the Enxfleur of the Column, as well above as be- 
neath: And this way may be applyed to the 7 
nick, Corinthian, and Compoſite Orders. 

Bur if it be thought fit ro make theſe Columns 
Wreathed, after the manner of thoſe which are 
at St. Peters at Rome, there muſt be a Plane, as is 
here mark'd, and thar little :Circ/e in the middle 
ſhews how it is to be Wreath'd ; which being di- 
vided into 8 Parts, and 4 Lines being drawn pa- 


This 
other | | 


«in 
, d "l 
+ - 
- . | 
» 
Y 0 
I SM, 


AP 


4” rallel tothe Perpendicular, the whole Column is to 


be divided into 48 Parts; and this Spiral Line 
form'd through the Middle , which ſerves for a 
Center to the Column,upon which is to be ſer forth 
the bigneſs of the Column Strait Line by Line, as 
it is here repreſented. Bur it is to be oblcrv'd that 
the four Numbers, r,2,3,4,mark'd upon the Plane, 
are only to ſcrve as far as the firſt halt” Story, in 
regard the beginning parrs from the Cezter, muſt 
be conitinucd trom thence upward abour the little 
Circle unto the laſt half Story above ; where allo 
the 4 firſt Points below are to be made uſe of. 


Remarks. p 


He Roundels, or Baſtons, are deſigned by 2 
Demy-Circle. The Ovum , or Quarter of 4 
Round, by a Quarter of a Circle. The Guen! Re- 
verſt, or Doucine, by the Sixth part of a Czrcle, 
deſcribed with the Equilateral Triangles , in ſuch 
ſort that the Crooking from below be inward, 


lar and Horizontal Lines thall cut 60 and the Crooking from above be outward. The 


cach other, draw the Line E, H, I, 
K, which will give the Diminutzon 
deſired, and the fame way be made 
uſe of in the Tuſcan,and Dorick Or- 


_ oy Fs a. 1 ders. 


Streight Gueul, or Demy- Doucine,is deſign'd at the 
Doucine it ſelf, only with this difference, that tie 
Bending from below is outward, and that from 
above inward. The Abacus is deſign'd by an 
Arch , deſcribed with an Equilateral Triangle, 1n 
the ſame manner as the Scotia's, and the Imbe- 
liſhment of the 7rank of the Columsy towards its 
Cinture , or Collar. W AR. 
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The Introduftion. 


\HE Art of War is ſo noble and neceſſary 

a Study for all Gentlemen as well as Soul- 

diers, that would fir and prepare them- 

ſelves to be 7»/ſtruments for the glory of their 
King, and fafety of their CountFfey, that without 
it they muſt be uſeleſs at home, and altogether 


for the remaining three. Legions ; whereby they 
diſtribured as near as might be the moſt know- 
ing and experienced 7ribunes in eyety- Legion. 
Such was the Excellency, of the Rowan Military 
Diſcipline ! War was the Policy of their Common: 
Wealth, the Renown of their Families ; the 
Glory and Employment of Private Men; Ir 
was a diſhonour to their Great Men to be over- 
come; and fer their Followers, not to go as 


Straugers to Battles and Tranſafions abroad. 79 far as they : Their Souldiers went Singing to the 


How was it poſſible for a handful of Greeks to 
Conquer moſt of 4a, and fubdue that mighty 
Perſian Empire, more likely to have _ the 
Law to Europe, than to have received it from 
ſo ſmall a part, and People of- it; but by being 
exceedingly their Superiours in Military Arts 
and Diſcip/ine : Having for. the Education of 
their Zouth, their Tadici, or Publick Teachers : 
and their Gymna/ias, or Publick Schools ; by which 


Battle; and ſuch as owed their Safety to their 
Heels, were forc'd through meer Shame to rid 
themſelves with a Halter of their hated  Lzves. 
Thus they were Endowed with ſuch Noble 
Courage, for which they were celebrated above 
any other Nation. * | 

Bur why do we dazle out Fyes with the 
Splendor of either the Grecian or Roman Arms , 
or be ſo unjuſt to our ſelves as to. diminiſh of 


means the Grecian Touth were ſo accuſtomed ro 20 Leflen the glorious Actions of this Nation, that 


Military Exerciſes, that it was a Reproach and 
lenomitly to any that had not learn'd to handle 
their Arms; and (as ſome relate) they were ſo 
trained up in their Schools,that they were Fed and 
Lodged as if they had been aQtually on Duty in 
the Fie/d; which doubtleſs was a Method worthy 
of praiſe and ' imitation; for thereby in an in- 
ſtant rhey were able not only to form an Army 
of Souldzery, expert in the uſe of their Arms; 
but alſo to have it conſiſt of Men, accuſtomed 
with the Dyer and Hardſhips of War. 

The Romans ( thoſe great Examples of Mi:- 
tary Worth) although they had nor ſuch Publick 
Teachers, or Schools to fit their Touth for Arms ; 
yet we find they had their Fre/d of Mars, whi- 
ther the Koman Touth reſorted to the practice 
of Military and Warlike Exerciſes; and we read, 
they were ſo ſtrict in the choiſe of their Sou!- 
diers, that none-could be admitted to, or attain 


thereby we might only flatter Antiquiry 2 The 
Engliſh has filled their Zi/ori2s with paſſages 
as truly noble as thoſe we read of with fo mucli 
admiration in the Gre:za» and Rom Writers; and 
forein, as well as their own F7:/tories do them 
the right to tell the Werld, how not only Towns, 
but Provinces, and Finydoms have been the 
reward of their Victories, as their memorable 
Exploits, famous Victories, and large Conqueſts 
oin France, Ireland, and Cyrus, &c. how they 
brought under Cicily, and carried rhe terror of 
their Arms into Afa; But withal they bid us 
obſerve, rhat ſuch great and noble Aftioms were 
duc to their great knowicedge in Military Arts 
and Diſcipline, acquired by unwearied induſtry 
and pains, when their Youth were bred up 
- in ſhame of* Vice, and boldneſs ro undergo 
peril for Vertues fake; For it is certain, as 
Plutarch ſpeaks of the Licedemenlans, in his 


the Dignity of one of the 24 Military Tribunes 40-Life of the Theban General, Pelopidas, That. it 


(although he was moſt in favour) that had not 
ferved ar leaſt five years in the Wa#s ; arid none 
that had leſs favour could. be a 7ribune, before 
he had ferved in the Wars 1x Years amongſt 
the Feot, or 15 amongſt the: Horſe ; whereby 
we. ſee, none could be an Officer before he had 
been a Long time a Private Souldier, judging 
him unfit ro Command, who had not firſt learn'd 
to Obey : And their great Care in this matrer, 


is neither Eurotas, nor the place betwixt Babyx 
and Gnacion ( Rivers in and about the City 
Lacedemon, then tamous for brave Souldiers) 
that brinzeth forth Valiant and War-like Men: 
There is in moſt Men a - kind of Fear thar is 
born with them; few with #/ercules in the 
Cradle dare encounter and {trangle Serpents. It 
is true, in ſome few Youths we may diſcover 
a certain kind of greatneſs ot Mind, that berimes 


we may learn from the prudent diſtribution of 59 by rhcir forward and lively Sp7rits, and by 
their 7ribunes in their Legions; that whereas « ſome brave excurſiois of Mind, may give ſure 
the firſt Legion of a Conſular Army bad four 
Tribunes, which might have ſerved in the Wars 
but five Years, yet it had two 7ribunes: which 
had ſerved 11 , or 15 Ycars, and fo in courſe 


Signs of their innare Courage; yct we mult do 
ſo much right to Diſcipline, as to acknowledg, 
that Valour rather Springs irom that rhan from 
any Prerogarive of Birth ; and thus that Maa 

* y | | thax 
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that hath been afraid at the very Name of War, 
when brought (as it were) to ſee and handle the 
Dangers thereof;and when he perceives, that Death 
is not certain in Batzl/es,that but a few Fall when 
it is couragiouſly fought , and that his Fears 
have often deceived and fooled him , how dares 
be one in the hardeſt Seryice, and can meer the 
moſt threatning "Daxgers boldly and cheartully, 
obtaining that by Experience , which he never 
had by-Na 1 

cipline muſt have the refining and ordering of 
it, before it be genuine and true. And it is 
certain, where Courage is not innate, Diſcipline , 
when applied, never fails ro produce jt. The 
Thebans' (which. till the Day they obtained the 
Victory againſt the Lacedemorians) had no Re- 
putation of Valour ; yet by Exerciſe and Uſe of 
Arms, under their Experienced and Skiltul Ge- 
werals, Epaminondas and Pelopidas , are too hard 


ture. Where Courage is natural, .Di/- 10 cer with ſome Horſe 


W 4 R: 


tiſe of Fortification; of Defending and Beſiedy- 
ing a Town; the Ingenious Souldier will find 
them _yery uſeful Inſtructions to him in diyers 
occaſions. by 


of Marching an Army. 


Fendevour, in 
ſends an Ofi- 
hbouring 7:- 
lages, to have a ſuffi r of Guides of 
thoſe moſt knowing of the Cou#try, and Ways, he 
deſigns the Army ſhall March , and to bring 
them to his Quarters \, which muſt; be always 
near the Generals, and there kept, eſpecially if 
Men not thorowly known, and to be truſted. ' 
To this ,Offcer the, General gives the Title of, the 
Captain of the , Guides. .Haying (vpon the gili- 
gent "comparing, of their Informations). reſolved 


Efore the Army com thei 
order to March ; 


for the Brave Spartans , who before were ac- 29 on the way to March, after the Reveil is beaten, 


counted the moſt Valiant People of Greece. 

It is not to be doubted, but that the Old Eng- 
liſþ Valour is ſtill the fame, although ir were to 
be wiſhed, that Young Gentlemen, and Perſons of 
Quality, were more inclinable, in imitation of 
the Noble performances, and llluſtrious exploits 
of their Anceſtors ; to acquaint themſelves with 
Military Exerciſes and Manly Employments, that 
| by their acquired Knowledge joyning with their 


all the Wagorers and Mex that attend the Bag- 
gage are to.take up their Horſe and Oxer , and 
make ready to load. ''The Yag-Maſters ( whoſe 
Duty is to Mend the:;Ways,' and Conduct the 
Baggaee) are to come to the Quarter-Maſter-Gene+ 
ral of the Army,to- receive his,Qrders. And being 
inſtructed in the Way the Army:is to. March, he is 
to provide himſelf Guides, and to Aſſemble toge- 
ther all the Baggage of the Army , whole. Colours 


Genius, they may be an Ornament to a worthy 3o they muſt follow, and:March accarding to the 


Poſterity, in being ſerviceable to their Xi»g and 
Countrey , like that brave and reſolute Spartay, 
1/adas, ina Juſt and Honourable War, whenever 
they ſhall be called to the Field. 

And can there be any preater Encouragement 
to ſet about the practice of this ſo Great and 
Noble a Study , than to be bleſt with a General 
to your Armies, and an Admiral to your Fleet, 
in the Perſon of a Xing; and of as Adtive a 
Temper, and Warlike Spirit, as cither the Greeks 
Alexander , or the Roman Ceſar , who has Cou- 
rage to lead you as far as yours darc follow ; 
and wiſe Condudt to raiſe the Glory of this Na- 
tion as high as you can wiſh ; and who (without 
doubt) will take notice of ſuch as endeavour to 
render themſelves thus fit for His Service. 

I do not deſign in this ſmall Zreatiſe , to 
ſpeak of the handling of Arms, nor of the ſeve- 
ral Poſtures, and Motions, taught the Souldiers , 


Rank of the Regiment they belong unto , and 
according to the place the Brigade is ordered 
to March in, whether in the Yar, Body, .ax 
Rear. 

Afrer the Army is formed into as many large 
Squadrons and Battalions as the Ground or Field 
(where they are drawn up) will admit of, and 
according to their number regulated into the 
Van, the Body, and the Rear-Gaurd ; all the 
Ordyance, C arriages, and Baggage being drawn 
up on one ſide, ready to fall into their places, 
as the Army Marches oft; The General gives 
Orders for the Yan to begin their March, which 
for the firſt day is always begun with his Reg#+ 
ment, and therefore is drawn up on the Right ; 
and afterwards every Regament is to take it by 
turns according to its Priority, being a-Genera/ 
Oficers, and Antiquity being a Colone/s. Then 
he ſends out Gaides, and Light-Horſemen to dif 


nor of the divers ways of Exercifing a 7roop, or 50 cover the Ways and Paſſages, yet ſo that they 


Company; ſince there is in the Evg/iſh Language 
ſo many Printed Books on this Subject: And 
that which would make one the leſs curious in 
doing it , is, becauſe (though there be a great 
many fine things taught in theſe particulars , 
which are gracetul ro the Sight, and makes 
Souldiers the more ready ) yet when they come 
in carneſt to Fight , few of them are practiſed 
but to keep their Raxks even and cloſe, their 
Files right, to Fire nimbly , to Charge boldly, 
to be warchful of the Word of Command from 


their Officer , and to be exatly Obedicnt to-- 
k 


it. | 

I ſhall only Diſcourie a little of the three Prin-- . 
cipal Heads in the Art of War, viz. Marching, 
Incamping , and Imbatteling an Army , which 


if rightly underſtood, with the following 7rea- 


bo up. 


keep always in ſight of the Yan-Gaurd , that 
upon the diſcovery of an Enemy they may give 
notice thereof in time. With the Yan he A wv 
the Carpenters of the Train, and moſt of the 
Pioneers to march for the mending of ſuch 
Bridges that need it, or ſhall be judged inſuffici- 
ent to bear the weight of the Carriages, &cc. 
and when there are bad Ways for the Horſe, or 
Train, to mend them againſt the Army comes 


The Ordnance and Ammunition do ordinarily 
arch in the Center, or Body of the Foot, as 
adjudged the ſecureſt place from the Attempts 


of the Evemy; for if the Attack be in the Yan, 
.or Rear, or both, half the Army will be tree 


from the Incumbrances of the Carriages , and 
will be ready to make Head where need re- 


quires - 


quires; but ſometimes ,; as Neceſlicy requires 
Gone {mall Fie/d- Paeces March. in the. Head of 


an. Army, eſpecially when the. Enemy is. expected 


'to Fallon. 
'Tis: impoſſible to give .a certain , .or ſtanding 


Rule for, the moſt; adyantageous, .and ſafe way 
of Marching ;an Army, : fince . the - Form mult 


yary, according. to. the Country-yau march, in,.or 
the  Evemy you haye to do withal ; akhough 
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.is.1laid over, ſome; Fire-Locks, Half-Pikes, aid 


Horſe ſhould march over. to: makes good: :the 


- other ſide; - until-all the Army with-the Canon 
-and Bagg 


age :are come. oyer. If: the \R:verthe 


-fordable, bur rapid," and aboye Kneexdeep, 'ithe 


ſtrongeſt -orſe by: turns 1 are; to ſtantbin | Files 
in-the--River -on. the upper | and: lower ifidgs of 


..the Ford, that the ''Foot may pals the ſafer tbe- 
eween- them, the -upper 


'Fales breakingi much of 


you ;are. to obſerye, when. eyer. the Ground; wall-19 therapidneſs of the Stream, and the lower ſaving 


allow of it, as:.in Marching, over a 'Heath,.or 
large Field , always to march in Battalia ; 
ps if the Army cant, .yet .at leaſt that - the 
Horſe .and Foot do . march in ;as large Squa- 
drons, and Battalions as the Ground will.admir 


Ot. 

"'The Chzef. Officer that commands -the . Rear- 
Guard gives Qrder,rhat ſome [Troops of 'Lijzbt- 
Horſe ſhall march \within ;ſight of the Rear, 


eſpecially in, paſting over a Heath, -Foreſt or the 20 


hke ; bur .if the Cauntrey ' be Mountainous, or 
Hilly, then the .Light-Aorſe, may-be, commanded 
to march. ſomerimes.in the Yar, and ſometimes 
in the Rear of the Army,and to.keep ſuch Watches, 
and Certinels on the thigh places, .that -the 
Enemy. may not diſcover the ftrength of the 4rmy 
454it paſſes, or in what order ir ,maxches. 

In paſling through narrow Ways, the YVar- 
Guard is generally ſtrengthned with ſome Foot 


-luch:of. them. that-by the violent! Current might 
\be caſt down. 


Thane Guethetier:cahs albino 


. provided againſt, as emergencies happen, by 


the Care, and: prudence of the Chicf i Communaler, 
for which: no: poſitive Rules can'be ſer down, bur 


-the- Orders: mult be given/on — 
; portionable to thei Ground, the Enemy, ' and the 
Occafron. 8 


Of Encamping an Army. 


IL] Hen an Army is to Ercamp, and iuarter, 
V-Y - <f{pecially :ner far from :an [Eremies 
Corntry.' (although bur for a Night, ).: che General 
{ends out :to view :and inform ihimſelf of itlie 
Nature and Condition-of that : place where-they 
deſign \to Encamp., which muſt - be a place (af 
poſlible)-in a plain ##e1d, near Water ; to which 


aod fome Ordnance drawn up before-it, leſt the ,, place the 4rmy being come , and that in-good 


£yemy (hould ſurpriſe it, -and then march up by 
Defiles, and draw up as the condition of the 
place will permit. 

_ ta paſſing through. a great Wood, there ought 
to be placed gopd ſtore of? Horſes upon the Ways 
that Py into .it, and to round and puard :it 
very well on both ſides, to be ſecure from the 
Enemies Ambuſcadoes , and if there be any plain, 
or- open places in it, the Horſe are to over-ſpread 


them,and to be drawn up to ſecure. the Pafſage un- ,o Horſe; then 


tilthe Ordnance and Baggage are paſt, and the Rear 
brought up; And if atter the paſſing the Ward 

Army, come into a plain Champain Country, 
lome Z/orſe are to guard the Way that comes 
out of the Weed, until they be drawn up again 
into large Squadrons and Battalions. 

When an Army is to march through a Country 
where there are many Brooks and Rivers, Bridges 
are to be made, which js eaſily done, it there 
be good Ingeneers, Carpenters and ftore of Work- 
men. The States of Holland provide their Army 
continually with ſome Boats, ladeg with Plants, 
Spars, Beams, Anchors, and Cables drawn upon 
Blick-Wagons by 10, or 12 Couple of Horſes, 
where coming to a River they pteſently take 
them down as many as they have occaſion for, 
caſt out their Anchors, joyning them together, 
laying the Planks.and Boards upon them, fo in 
an inſtant a Bridge is made j- their Army, 


time:by Day , ithe Qzarters may be made near 
unto the adjoyning /iZages, if there be any ; 
and the #r/e Lodged about them in the moſt 
ſuſpected \places .of Danger. To'this end , the 
Quarter-Maſter:Gexeral '15 to go with the Camp- 
Mareſchalthat is uponDuty;to the appointedCamp: 
and being 'there come., -he divides. the Ground, 
diftributing. it to: each Quarter-Maſter of rhe 
relpeftive Regiments of Foot, and Troops of 

Þ takes up a Quarter for the Ge- 
eral, in which he marks out the General Officers 
Quarters, and of all thote that have ' right to be 
there. Healſo takes care for the Artillery, and 
for the Provifions, which muſt be near the Army, 
and covered by it. 

When an Army comes to be Excamped near the 
Enemy, and that there is no River betwixrthem, 
the General gives Orders to [trench his Army,and 
the greateſt part of the 7ro9ps muſt nor .go to 


o Reſt;cach Regiment placing a Guard at the Head 


of their Camp;and the Camp Mareſchal that is up- 
on Duty takes care to place the main Guard a- 
bout.a Mile 'beyond the Army towards the Exe- 
my, chooſing for that purpoſe a place from whence 
they may diſcourſe all round about, them, and 
there the Gaards muſt ſtay until 'irs Day ; but 
when the Night approaches,they muſt draw near 
the .4rmy; putting themſelves at the Head of the 
Foot. The Cofore! that is upon the Guard orders 


Carriages, &c. to pals ſecurely. Sometimes 60 another Guard to be more adyanced than where 
Bridges are made with empty Barrels and Hogs-#: he is , of about 20 Horſe, commanded by a 


heads, laying Planks over them and faſtned 
together. Now for the © ſecuring the Bridges 
whilſt they are marching over, there ſhould be 
lome Pieces of Canon drawn up, and planted by 
the River-/ide,ro annoy the Eyemy, if they ſhould 
force their Paſſage over it ; and when the Bridge 


Ruarter-Maſter ; this Guard muſt be advanced a 
Musket-Shot from the great or imain Guard, 
in a place where they may fee all about then. 
Beſides this Guard there muſt be made a De- 
tachment of about 50 Horſe commanded by a 
Captain to march all abour , eſpecially __ 

bo 


ithe ways thi come to'the Camp, that the' 4rmy - of 4 Zroops,- and 50 Men in cach 7roop, 50 Paces. 

may nor be: ſurprized. | From the Head of the firft Line to the Head of 

c--It is-not found rhag the Romans (who'were the the'ſecond (if there be more than one Line) there 

great Maffers in Military Als 'and Diſcipline) e- is commonly allowed 300 Paces, whereof 120 are 

ver uſed:a- Zine about, or lytrenched their Camps, for Encamping the firlt Line, fo that there re- 

pov! fadh:time that they had vanquiſhed'/Pyrrhbus - mains 180 Paces, for the diſtance between the 

* King of Zpyrus,lying always before in open Fields; - laſt Tents of the firſt Line, and the Head of the 

-ut fading that Princes Army: Intrenched., they ſecond-, the 100: Paces being allowed 'for the 

| liked it ſo-well, thar afterwards they did not allow - ſecond Line to draw up in ; and there muſt be 

"themſelves to*Encamp in Fields , although but 10 as much allowed for the Front” of the firſt Lire 

-for-a Night,” but in Camps Zntrenched ;' and it is 'to- the faid - purpoſe. It muſt be endeayoured 

almoſt incredible to read, in what little time they as much as may be, that the ſecond' Line be «- 

- Intrenched their Camp, 'and how laboribus the qual to the firſt, keeping the ſame diſtance upon 

+Form-of it 'was. So excellent was their Military rhe Right ant Left. All the 7roops, anECompanies 

Diſcipline, their Souldiers being: accuſtomed toir -of Horſe and Foot, confiſting but of 50 Men 4- 

; ;by conſtant praQtice, whence they! ſoon found picce, are to be encamped in one Row of Tents 
| -che great advantages that attended -it,- rogether and Huts; but when the Troops and Companies 
< with the many Dangers, and: Inconveniences that conſiſt of more Men, there mult be 2, or 3. The 


before accompanied the negle& thereof ; ſuch En: 
trenchments kept them ſafe, and freed them from 
dangers to which their Army was always expo- 
ſed by quartcring inthe open Fiel/ds;and Villages, 
where i the Enemy was awake, he woulg. Fre 
every Night endanger the —p a6 Ig bearing u 

.ſfome Quarter of ir,” whilft on the- ether hand, 


being: lodged 'in a Body,and within an' [ntrenched - 


\ Line; they were cxempt from thoſe Inconvenien- 
ces; and: to aſſault an Army fo Intrexched was 


Horſe are to be Encamped on the two Wings, 


zo and the Foot inthe Center. The Generals Regj- 


ment is to have the Right, and the Colonels Com- 
pany the Right of the Regiment _ 

The particular Dimenſions of the Ground al. 
lotted ro the Adjutant , or Quarter-Maſter for 
the Encampinra Battalion conſiſting of 12 Com- 
panies, and each Company being Encamped in one 
File, is commonly 100 Paces, allowing 3 Foot 
for a Pace, which he is thus to divide. 


- held ſo-daring:-and dangerous an. Attemp?, that we 'The Streets are each to be of 6 Paces, which 
Read” of few that undertook it, and fewer that 30 is in all 72 Paces ; the breadth of each Text 2 
-were ſucceſsful init.And it is certain thartheRomays Paces, and 5 of a Pace, or 7 Foot; the Deprh is 
(as we find by reading their Hiſtories) owed 'as according to the number of the 7eyts, and 4 or 
much of rheir Congueſts-ro their Encamping well,, 5 Men to a Hut, each Tent taking 2 Paces, the 
as to their-other excellent Military Diſcipline and diſtance betwixt each being uſally 2 + Foot; The 
Valour;and it'would be almoſts endlels ro enume- diſtance of the Subalterns from the Souldjers, is 
rate what Xmgdoms,and Provinces they kept in © 5 Foot; The t Street between the Caprains, 
bedience. by: their ſtanding Camps, having firſt and the Subelierns, 1s fometimes 15 Paces, ani 
- wearied out their Enemy by ſuch fate and hene- ſometimes 20 ; Behind the Captains Huts is the 
E® ficial delays, -and then on fome great advantages FEguipage, and at a convenient Diſtance the 'Sut- 
they would give them Batele,and fo defeat rhem. 40 /ers Encampt; the Pikes, Colours, and Muſquets 
'The ordinary - Dimenſions - of an -Eutrenched muſt be placed at the Head of every Company; The 
Camp: 8 Footare for the breadth of the Ditch ZHuts of the Foot always to be open to rhe Srreets, 
round the. Camp, the depth 5 Foot, the exteri- and thoſe of the Cavalry towards the Horſes 
, our height of | the Earth thrown up 5 Foot, and Heads; and: it is always to be obſerved, that 
the interiour 6 Foot ; alchough if- need be, the every Evening after the Tap-too is beaten, rhe 
Line may be raiſed higher, and thicker, and the Word is to be given, after which none is to paſs 
Ditch deeper and broader. On this Line are ro be along the Live that hath not the Word. 
made ſome ſorts of Works, as Redoubts, Baſtons, To conclude, The Quartering the Army at alf 
4 Temails, Sc. which arc to' flank and defend the times, (eſpecially when the Enemy is very near) 
_  Line,and are to be about the diſtance of 720 Foot 50 ought to be in ſuch manner, as that the Souldiers 
the one from the other, which is the Point-4/an& may be ſooneſt in Battalia to receive them, that 
that a Musket doth execution. The raiſing the Live is, that ſuch Forces as compoſe the Wings and 
and Works upon it are to be diſtributed equally Body, may have only to go out of their Z/#ts and 
amongſt rhe Regiment; of Foot 'that aro not on Texts, to be inthe Figure you deſign to fight in; 
the Guard, every Regiment taking — toits elle in caſe of an Alarwn, the dangers will be 
-number of Men, his equal proportion, and every . many, and great. 
:diviſion of the Regiment relieving the other by 
turns until the Work is finiſhed. ' Every 100 
Souldiers are to have a Commiſſioned - Officer, a 
Sergeant and a Corporal to ſuperviſe them, that 5 
they loſe. no time. If there be any Mooriſh Grounds, 
they may be ſer with Turn-Pikes and Paliſadoes, 
. which may be taken up-when the Army Decamps. 
The manner of Erncamping of Horſe and Foot 
is thus ; For a Battalion conliſting of 12 Compa- 
nies, and 50 Men in cach Company,thete is to be 
allowed 100 Paces. - For a Squadron conſiſting 


Of Givinz of Battle. 


S there is no Ad of War ſo great in it (elf, 

or in the conſequences thereof, as F/zht- 

ing or giving Battle, the Advantages being emt- 
nent to the General that wins it, and- the Preju- 
dices many and conſiderable to him that loſerh 
it; ſo nothing ought to be more exactly weighed, 
and judiciouſly conſidered, and hardly any thing 
more eſſentially to be ſtudied by a Genera/, than 
OS 
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perfetly to- know, and lay hold on all the Ad- _ 


vantages in the Day of Battle, and ro know all 
the Diſadvantages, to 'ayoid them. 
The Ranging, an Army in Battle to the beſt 
Advantage is 2 great ſtep to the winning the Vi- 
ory ; which depends not only on the Wiſdom, 


and Skill of the General, the 'narure of the ' 
Ground; and the quality of his own Forces; but” 


alſo on thoſe of his Enemies, and on the diſpo- 
frtion of him. that commands them. ' And 'al- 
chough no cerrain,or ſtanding Rule catrbe givento 
anſver all rheſe/arteties,yer ſome pofitive Maxims 


may be ſer down, which if punctually obſerved 


may. beneficially anſwer all occaſions 'that may 


All out; for we find that eyen the preateſt Caprains- 


of antiefit times (whoſe Mzlitary knowledpe; and 
Prattice the Moderns: exrol and value) have not 
ever obſerved one and the ſame Form of giving 
Battle, but varying as occaſion offered: 


IO Thirdly, to have ex 
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'The Romans conſtantly fought their /»fantry in 
there Lizes, or Orders - of Battle; the one be- 
hind the other,if the Z7oftatiz were worſted;: they 
fell berween the Intervals of the Principz,' and 
there Rallied again, whilſt the Principi advanced ; 
and if both the F7oftatii and Principi were routed, 
ay fell in between the Interyals of the 7r4ar:, 
and if thoſe could not ſuſtain the Shock, the 
Day was loſt. | 
, vigilanr and valiant 
Commanders to be at rhe Head of the five groſs 
Bodies, of whichan Army is uſually conipoſed 


in the -Day of Battle; viz. the three Tertias of 


the /fantry (which as they March are called the 
Van, the Body, and the Rear) and the two Wings 
of the Cavalry, and this in the ſecond Live, as 
well as the firſt (the diſtance between them be- 
ing 300 Paces) fince it is eaſter to attack' well 
whilſt all is in Order, than to recover a diſor- 


Ceſar ar that memorable Bar?le fought on the 29 der when once hapned. With theſe Officers 'ris of 


Pharſalzan Platns apainſt Pompey, did quite alter 

the manner of the Roman [mbatteling ; for having 

found-that Pompey exceedingly out-numbred him 
in ZZorſe, he covered one of his Flanks with a 
little Rzver, and drew all his Cavatry to the o- 

ther F/anks; among” the Squadrons whereof he 
placed Bodies of the beft- Iyfantry,* and there he” 
began to Battle ; whereby having all- his Zorſe 
on one Ying, and theſe mm with fele&t 

Legionary Foot, he ſoon route 

peys Horſe that oppoſed all his, and tlien falling. 
into the Flanks, and Rear of his Enemy, won the 
Vidory. 


The Maxims are as followeth. 


they are drawitig up, Which Advantage wher' ir 
thay beraken; 'is« ' chr Ds - 
"Seondly, That'#Gentral- is tieyer to' omit in 


Exc a/Bpdy of Meri that arcnoc lead 
H/the Enemies Squardrons have 


L rare yu fa is to -the- Victory; and 
thoſe that have the laſt Reſerves are very likely 
v4 $113 Fit vil: 


« laſt ro be' FiForious. 
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the half of 'Pom-/39 


great importance to have an able General of the 
Artillery, and that he have ſufficient Offcers 
under him. - That the Carriages, Ammunition, &c. 
be in good order, and the Cannoy early, and well 
planted, as that the Shot may rake thwart the 
Squardrons - and Battalians of the Evemy , which 
will nor only do great execution, bur alfo diſor- 
der Bodies of the Enemies Tafantry and Caval- 


ry. 

Fourthly-, Always place the beſt of the" Sout- 
diery in the Wings of the Army, and to begiri the : 
Battle, on that ſide of- the 4rmy which is ſtrong- 
eſt, and the Enemy the weakeſt. 

This ha's been a very antient Method, and 
{eldome has been omitted , but to the loſs of - 
thoſe that are guilty of ſuch omiffions; and the 
reaſon is clear, Becauſe: the Zroops on-the Wings 


# are not wedged in , as the 7roopy in. the 


main Battlevare, but are at liberty to-make all 


faſt,” fallinto Diſorder;''at which ti 


are tobe rwo great Paces c 
cloſed | ig ſuch maner that & 
march at his ceale, and fo S;*) . 


a oy rg 7 JOLL - DRE *Q11; 
cauſerh breach of Silence in the BatzoMihn, 
V7 $08 Vo $6 x51 to £5710 When 


FUORITIF 

When he dry cone ehla Short. of the She: 
,.and _ the Muſqueteers march ready with, 

the CRETE of oe Ranks. bring 
cloſed forwards ro the Swords-Point (which is 
uſual there is the diſtance of 'one Pace tobe al- 
lowed berween the Raxks,' and then the whole 
Line of Captains, and other Officers are to retire 
each of them into the Intervals of his Fzles nexr 
after his , Poſt, yer ſo as they may :look to'the 
right and left of the Battalrons. _ _ 
As ſoon as the Batta/zons come to 30 Paces 
diſtant from the Evemy, the Maſqueteers arc to 
Fire, the manner of which Firing being ordered 
:The Officers Commanding the Rear, are to 
obſerve ,that the Battalions keep marching, to 
cquſe the Souldiers to cloſe forward eaſily, and 
without noiſe, or confuſion, that the Pikes march 
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eyen with the Mrſquetcers ; for if the Pikes be 


1CA3#*F41 0 N. 
Order, alrhough he is to alight when the Muſgue: 
teers make ready, and is to March with his Pike 

cas apainſt rhe Enemy. 
Fitthly, The laſt Maxim 1s, To prohibite and 
forbid under ſevere Penalties, the abſolute Chaſe' 


or Pi 


Page until the Enemy is totally routed on 


= 


' |all fides ; and then have thoſe 7roops only to 


rſue, that are expreſly appointed for it, always 


IO near, and ,in as good. Order as if they were 


going to the. e, that if the purſued ſhould 
Rally, and face about, rhoſe 7roops and Squa- 
drons may be ready to fall on, and break them 
a ſecond time, This js of ſuch, importance, that 
a great many Yz#fories ſeemingly won , haye in 
an inſtant been loft for want of due care in'theſe 
two particulars, and therefore ought, never to be 


omirred; for there is nothin + 2 vigpert ber any. >: 


| 1 flying Enemys to rally and fight again, than 
even on the right and left, the Baztalzon can't be 20 he a diſcederly purſuic oe ena 


diſordered by its March. 3 

The Granadeers (if any) are to be drawn up 
on the Right of the Battalions, and: tro augment 
them without intermixing with them, they being 
a {ceparate number of Men that are always to be 
ready for whatſqever ſhall be Commanded them. 

. The. Commanders of. the Battalions may be 
on Horſe-back at the Head of them, by reaſon 
they are to be ſtirring to, all parts, to fre thar 


the diſtances be obſerved ; and aboye all, that 30 


none ſpeak except himſelf, or the Major by his 


——— 


And if Hanibal the Carthaginian General, who 
was ſo excellent a Captain to win Victories, had 
but made this uſe of rhem during the ſecond 
Punick War againſt the Romans, m_ defeated 
them in four great Battels at. ſeveral places, and 
ſo routed their Army, that it had been calle for 
him to haye taken Rome, had he not (after being 
16 Yearsin /aly) been forced. to fly into Africa, 
overcome by Scipio, and been obliged ro beg 
peace of him. 


——_—— — 


_— 
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The Art of | Rendring 


# $5 as nothing is-at one brotghe forth to 
; perfection. in any Art gr Science; fo in 
> this of Fortification. - At the firſt begin 
ning-the People (25 Ceſar in his Commentaries 
ot! -the' Wars with: the Gaz/s, tells ys,;.and as. - 
re TOLD _ it is, amongſt the ./na{zans ar 
' preſent ). were. wont, to ſur- 
- round their 7owns with Ples 
i MY driven - # the :Geepad in 
WEAR... Manner ot an /mpalemext, as 10 
4 obo WS - - by cliis Figure —_ 
SIT BART LAG - 11: Bur-when they found thar 
© 3013G &20E the Fury of ;an attempting /- 
n»emy- (ag well as' Fire) would ſoon deſtroy theſe 
utod down Wooden Retreats, they be 
- gar. to, build high agd 
(3 £3341 - Shick Walk;d ding the 
Ic... fame from the; Top, by 
, .; throwing down; Darts , 


9 Arrows, and Stomes to an: 20 this, 


, IVE 2 4. 4 . ing-.to this, Figure » a5 
Earthis obſcrves of the-Babylonian Walls, which 


<ISa or. — — 


FORTIFICATION. | 


a Place Defenfible. 


were I50 Foot high, and 32 Foot thick. ne 
this matter, 


; Experzence, the rrucſt Cenfurer in 
finding the , Imperfe&tion. and Diſadvant 
this ſort of Structure, that the Defenders ſtan 
ing-on the Top.of the Was were no more 
from being i 
without and that they could. never hir or at: 
noy them any more when they were come neat. 
pg > a yr wear: lr 
the very Edge of it, where bowing themſelves (9 
diſcover the Enemy at the Bot In , muſt RK 

ed to. the , danger of Tumbling down, 
herefore the Befiegers being hidden , ir was n0 
hard . matter, for them to 
place there Battering-Rams, | 
and other Engaves (then in \ 
uſe.) . to., force: "down the Wl 
Walfs, and io get.inro the | \W.. Fall 
Topn. For the. remedying 

this, they were-forced to _ Wine 
make Loop-Holes, or Win- 7 | 4, 
dows below in the Walls, according to this Figu'ts 
out of which they annoyed rhe Enemy. 


u 
| Squadrons to march. after the purſuers as. 


expoſed to Danger, than the Enemy 
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Gorge, 
De Veer 
Without the = _ by in which 


- retrenchments 
Place, as on ca/e of a breach. 


WS 


when y. Angles, 
Grregular) Or ndes OE 


Inequall. 
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Jouned w if. 


Place, as 


hen the walls are 
<trong and high enough 
to re/iit of. Violence, and 

Enoimes gf an Enemy- 
And when every Part of 
the Fortificattore is ſeen | 
by Jjome other Part Horn works, 
that us Flangued. 
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EORTIFICATEON. 


'- Bur it was found, that at the Enemies apy 
proaching the Wall, rhey were ſecure berwixr 
rheſe rwo Loop-Hiles , 
or Windows, within the 
7 riawtgle ah, according 
_ tothis Frgure ; thetefore 
A they invented Square- 
EY flanked Towers, parallel 
to th&Wall. 


WT 
' B D, is 'the- Rides, or diſtance from the 


Center of the Polygone, and repreſents the Wa!l' 


that ſurrounds a place. BE Boks 
A, a, is the” Exterior 'circumference, ot Poly- 


gone, char paſſes by the Points of the Angles of 


the Baſtions. | | ; 
' P,X,F,6, H, is the Plane of*a Baſtion, on 
which there is to. be raiſed a thick and ſolid maſs 
of Earth, ſometimes lined with Szoze; or Brick ; 


The Befieged finding 10 Their uſe is to contain under Covert a ſufficient 


the Fort-part of rhe Tower to be” our of ſight, 
and the Meeles eaſie to be' Batrered' by their 
Rams; and there yet remaining a 7riang/e a,b, c, 
in which the Eremy was' hid, they changed them 
ro-Round ones ; by which means a Remedy was 
found againſt the moſt preſſing Force, threatned 
either by the Rams , or other Ancient Engines, 
which by their Battering, inſtead of looſing the 
Stones, forced them towards the Center, and made 


gether ; and although 
there was a little 
Triangle a, b, c, ac- 
cording. to this F+- 
gare, yet they could 
not unfaſten the 
Stones Withour great 
difficulty, and by 
adding a few Win- 


TBULIYDYT 


dows all Danger (if any remained) was taken-away. 30 


Thus the Ancient manner of Fortifying at 
laſt was in this Structare of round 7owers, and 
ſo continued until about the Year of our Lord 
1359, one BARTHOLDUOS SCHUART, 
2 German Monk at Co/hogue, invented that admi- 
rable Compoſition of Gu»powder ., which was 
ſoon after followed with that of the Muſquet and 
Cannon ; fo that by this means the manner of 
Warring was changed from the Battering-Rams, 
to the 7hundring of Guns ; and the Round Towers 


(which were net altogether flanked by the Be- 4 


fregers Fire) were turned into Bulwarks and Ba- 
ſions; with ſharp Points rowards the Campaigy, 
deferiding and flanking one another without 

leaſt hidden place to the Exemy to lodge them- 
elves in ; having thick and ſolid Ramperrs of 
Earth behind their Walls, to reſiſt the Violence of 
the Enemies Batteries z the which are in uſe to 
this Day. 


CHA P. L 

Of the Terms, and Angles, rela- 
tins to Fortification, Tluſtrated 
by the Letters of the Alphabet, 
as well on the Ichnograpiyy, or 


Ground-Plot, as onthe Ortho- ,,. 


number of Muſqueteers, and to plant the 4r- 
tillery theron to ſcour the Campaign and Ditch 
round; a place to- Flank and defend the Body 
thereof, and by their folidity the better to 
reſiſt the force of Mines, and. make Retrench- 
ments behind Breaches, if need require; and 
they are” to be large, that Granadoes do not much 
Execution on them. | 

Royal Baſtions are ſuch as 'are not able to refiſt 


them ſtick cloſer ro- 20 the force of.an Army Royal, being ſo called 


when there is a 7rain of Artillery brought into 
the Field to atraque the place. Z7y, is the 
Gorge of the Baſtion, or the diſtance berweeri 
the two Flanks of the Baſtion, and is the Ground 
where ordinarily the Beſieged make their laſt 
Retrenchments. 

C Y, is the Demi- Gorge of the Baſtion, or the 
diſtance from the Ag/e of the Polygone to the 
Anzle of the Curtain and Flank. 

C F, is the Capital of a Baſtion, or the ex- 
tenſion of the Radius berwixt the A4ng/e of the 
interior and exterior Polygone. = 

F G, is the Face of a Baſtion, or the part of 
the Baſtion that extends it ſelf from the Point 
of the Baſtion to the Flank, and is the weakeſt 
part in all the Fortificat;on; becauſe of its bein 
more expoſed to the Beftegers Batteries; an 
being only defended by the oppoſite Flank, is 
the place where the Enemy ordinarily makes 
their Breaches, to which they paſs their Ga/erzes, 
and where they generally make their Mines. | 

H 6G, is the Flank, or the Line raiſed from 
the extremity of the Demi-Gorge to the Face: 
This is the Pap from which the' Befeged defend 
the Curtain, and the oppoſite Flank and Face 
of the Baſtion, ſcouring the Ditch, Counterſcarp, 
Glaſſis, and other Our-Works, which is the rea. 
fon why the Befiegers' endeavour by their *Bat- 
teries and Artifſery to ruine the Flarts at the be- 


__———— $0gining of a Siege. . | 
H, is a Cazemat, and Orion which covers the / 


Canon in the Flank from being diſmounted at 
any diſtance, and to this end obliges the Enem 
ro raiſe their Batteries almoſt under the Befegeds 
Fire. | 

H 1, is the Curtain, or the part of the fide 
of the Oe that is between the two Demz- 


Gorges of two oppoſite Baſtions ; "This is 
the part beſt defended in all the Fortification, 


being thus ſecured by the two oppares Hows, 
afes GI A 


graphy 9s Or Profile 3 Sceno- oped this reaſon the Ports an 


graphy, or Perſpective. 

Of the Tchnograpliy , or Ground-Plot ' Lines. 
" Plate, Fig mm”, 

| A Is a Polygone , or a Figure made of ſeye- 

2 ral Sides and Angles, 


are ordinarily made in the midſt thers- 
f. 
"2. he flain of the Renpire, of the Tr 


rafe of the 7own., i; | 
P Z, is the Parapet or Breaſt-work, that covery 
the Muſqueteers that are on the Rampert. 
HI 
7 


Z7 I, is the. ſecond Flavk, or that- part of the 
Curtain Which defends the Face'of the oppoſite 
Baſtion. \ 

H E, is the Line of | Defence, which extends 
it ſelf from the Ang/e of the Flank and Curtain, 
to the Point of the oppoſite Ba/tzon, . and is not 
to exceed the 0int-Blank diſtance of a Muſquets 
EXCCULION. ES 

T_E, is the Stringent Line of Defence, which 


determines on the Curtain the length of the ſe- If 


cond Flank, the Flanks, and the Faces of the 


Baſtions. 


'£, E, N, is the Ditch that goes round a place 
ont of which the Earth is taken that makes 
the Ramperts. | 
 R,T,M,S, is the Ceunterſcarpe, or the Edge of 
the Ditch, that is, towards. the Campaigy. 

I, 2, 3, is the coverd Way, or | 1.38 4 

4,5,6, is-the Baſe , or largeneſs of the E/p/a- 
tl or Glaſſis , 

Way. 


. Of the Angles. Plate 1. Fig. x. 


TT is to be obſerved , that an A»z7/e is mark'd 
A by three Zezters, and the middlemoſt always 
denotes the Ang/e. 

C,B,D, is the Anele of the Center, and is made 
by the meeting of” two Semidiameters , drawn 
from the Angles of the Polygone to its Cen- 
ter. 

A, C, D, is th: Angle of the Polygone, and is 
formed by the mecting of two fides of the Po!y- 

O04EC. x 

X,F,G, is the Anzle of the Baſtion, or Flanked 
Angle , and is made by the mecting of the two 
Faces of the Baſtior. 

F,G,H, is the Ang/c of the Shoulder, made by 
the meeting of the Face and Flank. 

C,H, I, is the Angle formed of the Flank and 
Curtain. 


Of the warn 2m. or P:ofile, with the Sceno- 
graphy and PeripeCtive of a Fort. Plate 1. 


Fav. 2. -. | 
Go 


4 Ngineers .uſe to repreſent the | different 
'F_; Heiphts and thickneſs "of the Earth of a 
Fart by a Sefion, through the middle of the 
Cirtain, which they call Profile. 


; ud | F © 
.B B, is the Horizcntal, Line, on which the Fort ; 


is to be raifed. * 
-. B.C,E,D, is the Rampert, 
round a place. bo: * 
B C, is the'B3/?, or For of the Rampert , the 
diſtance between the Dizch and the ,Zows.. . 
"DE, is the Terraplane,' or the' upper largeneſs 
 #.. >.- '/_ :; Ih (an | | 
F D, is the Interior Slope of 'the Rampert. 


or the *Solid Earth 


FORTIFICAT ION. 


or the Parape? of the cover'd 20 


Parapet, on which the Beſieged. lay their Muſ- 
quets when they Fire towards the Campaign. 

4, are the Embraſſures, or Cannon Ports. . 

L 0, is the Exterior Slope of the Parapet. 

P,H,I, is the Banquet , or Foot-Bank, at the 
Foot of the Parapet towards the 7own, on which 
the Muſqueteers ſtand when they Fire. 

C R, is the Plane of the Fauſſe-bray.. 

R,S,T, is the Parapet of the Faulſetray. 

7 LV, is the Barm, or little P/ane, to hinder the 
Parapet of the Fauſſe-bray, which is always to be 
of Farth, lined with 7urf, from tumbling into 
the Dztch. 

V.,1,X,Z,isthe Ditch, or Moat that is round 
the Fort. 

V T, is the Scarp, or Slope of the Wall next the 
Ditch. 

2, 1S the Cunet, or little Cannal in the midft of 
the Ditch. 

Z X, is the Counterſcarp, or outward Slope of 
the Ditch. 

Z 4, is the Cover d Way, and is that which 
Soldiers ordinarily call the Comnterſcarp. 

6,7,8, 1s the Glaſſis, or Eſplanade ; or the Para- 
pet of the Cover d Way , which flopes. until ic 
loſerh it ſelf into the Campaign > On the Top of 
_ Parapet there are Paliſadoes uſually plant- 


——— 
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CHAP. IL 
to be obſerved mn 


General Maxims 
FE ortification. 


To F | 'Hat there be no place, or Work that is 


not Flanked, and defended by another. 
This is evident from what has been ſaid already, 
and the common praQtice of- an Enemy teaches. 
For the Beftegers ruining by their Batterzes the 
Parapets and Flayks, as diſmounting the Beſtegeds 
Cannon, they haye no other Deſign than to make 
their Miners paſs the Ditch, where if they find 
any place out of ſight of the Befregeds Fire, 'tis 
ealy for themin a little rime ro make their Mines, 
and fo by this means betwixt a 7own Befreged 
and 7aken, there is oft times no more than the 
difference of 8, or 10 Days; for which reaſon 
the Emperour Charles the Fifth, improved the 
round Bu/warks .of- his Conqueſts,, into ſharp- 
pointed” Baftions. 

2. That the great Live of Defence, or that 
which is near equal to it, viz. the interior Poly- 
gone 'Exceed not 120 Fathoms, or 720 Feet, 
which is the Point-blauk of a Muskets execution; 


EC, is the Exterior She, or Talum, which 6 for -tis to be obſerved, that the Defence is to be 


oft-times is lined with Brick, or Stone. 

' N,O,E, is the Parapet, or Solid Earth, that is 
faiſed upon rhe Rampert , to cover the Souldiers 
from being expoſed ro the Beſtegers Fire. 

" X'N, 1s the \[uterior” Height of the Parape, 
which is always.the height of a Tall Man.” 
" NO, is the, Superior £Þpe, or Glaffs of the 


taken from the Musket, and not from the Cannon, 
ſceing the Cannon require too many Men to man- 
age them, conſumes a great deal of Ammunition , 
are caſily diſmounted , and with great difficulty 
planted again, neither, can they maintain a con- 
tinual Fire. And it has oft times been obſerved, 


that Engineers to make the fewer Baſtions, and 
| con- 


this mcollerable Faulc; 1.7 Loy 

. The greater. and mote ſpaciqus- the Gorges 

and Flanks are (provided the. reft of the Works 

be not prejudiced; thereby). the betrer.is the: For- 
tification. 

_ © The Gorges ought tobe fo large,: that-on bath 

ſides. of the Flanks Cannon imay._ be planted, thar 

the Souldiers may go up and down to the Baſtion; 


conſequently to ſpare a little Mony have com- 
mitted _ 
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Regular Figures are made by. calculating the 

Angle at the Center, which is by dividing-'360, 
rc 


the number of Degrees, a Circle is always di> 
vided into; and in -which:: the Regular. Figure G 
deſcribed by; the number. of the fides''of' :any 
Polygone, or Regular. Figure the Fortis toconſiit 
of. T he Quotient ſhews the 1 4ngle of the Center. AS 
in this Example of a Pentagone, or 5 fided Figure. 
By the-operatioh the | Angle of the !Center, is 


in a good Front, withours giving. any inconve/ ro found to be \72 Degrees, and fo of 'any-orher 


niencesto thoſe that are: at the Fanks ; likewiſe 
there muſt be place ro make Retrenchments, if. ne: 
ceſſity require, ;- 1. 643 2011 20vÞ 

The Flanks are' the moſt conſiderable parts of 
Fortification , and from which - depends the De- 
fence of the other parts, as the /'\Cartain , Flanks 
and Fages of the oppoſite Baſtzons;:the Ditch and 
Counterſcarp , Sc." they are to be made fo great 
as the juſt proportion of the Baſtion will admir 


Figure, Then if with a, Protrafor., or a Line 
of Chords you draw a Circle, and ſeroft the Angle 
at the Center, as in the” Example 72 Degrees, it 
will divide the- Circle::exattly into5 (equal 
Parts, oh which ſtrait Les drawn: from one 
Point to another , gives the fides.-- of -a-Penta- 
one. 
: The Protraftor is deſcribed in the Treatiſe of 
Geometry, viz. Surveying, and is nothing'elſe but 


of ; for in making them too great, the Capitals 29 a Semicircle made on Braſs, or Horn divided in- 


will become too long, and by conſequence: the 
Line of Defence will exceed the Port of a 
Musket, (which is againſt the ſecond Maxim); or 
in making them too little, the Baſtzons will be- 
come ,obtuſe, and will entirely cut off the ſe- 
cond Flank, while we ought to have conſidera- 
tion for it. 

,_ 4- That the Arg/e of the Baſtzon be not much 
leſs than 60 Degrees, or much more than 9o; 


to 180 Degrees. | 

The Line of Chords is-the: fourth - padre E* 
Circle, or 90 Degrees, projected on! a ſtrait Line, 
{uch as are always upon any plain Scale:. 

The Radins, or Semidiameter of a Circle, for 
which this Line ſhews the -Dezrees, is always 
repreſented by the Braſen Point at 60 Degrees 
on the ſame Line, and it with your Compaſſes 
you take from the Live of Chords 60 Degrees, 


for being leſs than 60, it is ſo ſlender , as eaſily 32 and draw a Circle 72 Degrees, taken from off the 


to be battered down ; and being greater than go, 
it will be more large than is neceſſary, and ſhort- 
en the ſecond Flank ; and beſides it ſhall con- 
tain leſs Ground than the Baſtion of an Angle of 
leſs Degrees, built on the ſame Gorges and 
Flanks. 

5. The greater the Ang/e is that is made of 


\ the outward Polygone and the Face, . the greater 


is the Defence of the Face; For then the S:rin- 


ſame Line, will go 5 times exactly round the C:r- 
cle, and ſo of any other Fizare. 


Of the Ttalian Method according to P. Sardi . 


'His Author being learned, and much ex- 

perienced/ in the Wars in his time, has 
wrote much , and to good purpoſe ; fo thar I 
chooſe him as the moſt approved of the 7talzan 


gent Line of Defence comes not. ſo much upon 49 Authors. He makes the Interior Polygone 800, 


the Curtain, and conſequently leaves the greater 
ſecond Flank. 


6. All the Works ought to be Cannon Proof. 


CHAP. III. 
Of Regular Fortification, 


N the conſtruction of Regular Figures, and 
how to Fortify them according to the moſt 
modern ways uſed by the 1ralians, French and 
_ with the Methods of ſome Modern Au- 
ors. 

Regular Fortification is that which is made upon 
Equiangular, and Equilateral Figures deſcribed in a 
Circle, ſuch as a 7riangle, uadrangle, or four- 
lquare Pextagone, or five-ſided Figure to a Do- 
4ecagoxe, or twelve-ſided Figure ; the Baſtions be- 
ing fo placed that the Points of them are alike 
diſtant, from the C enter ; the Curtains of one 


length, and all the orher Lines and Amzles of one 
form, and preatneſs, 


V enetian or Geometrical Feet, (which makes 92 1 
of the Fngliſh,) the Demi-Gorges 150, and the 
Flanks alſo 150, o that the Gorges and Flauks are 
equal, and in Engliſh Feet make 172 + for each, 
which is betwixt a + and { part of the Znterior 
Polygone ; He raiſes the Flanks Perpendicular to 
the Curtain; and to ſer off the Faces and Ang/es 
of the Baſtions in a Square | and Pentagone, he 
makes th: Line of Defence fall on a +; of 


50 the Curtain in the ZHexagone, or a { Part; in a 


7, 8, and 9 ſided Figures 0n a 3; andin all 
above on the half. In this Example of 2 Hex- 
agone, divide the Curtain into 4 equal Parts, from 
N. which is £ of it, draw a Lzne by the Top of 
the Flank, until it cut the Radius prongs in the 
Point-a,ſo you have the ſtringent Line of Defence, 
the Face of the Baſtion, and the ' Ang/e required, 
and ſo a Polygone. 

To reduce this conſtruction ro the ſecond 


60 Maxim, you are to find the particular Meaſures 


by the Rule of Proportion, thus. | 

It 800 Venetian Feet, give 150 for the Gorge, 
how much will 921 Engliſh Feet give? Anſwer 
172. Then again, If 921 Engliſh Feet give 172 
for the Gorge, how much will 720 give? Anſwer | 
I 34- | 
of this manner all the reſt of the Parts 
arc found our. Y:F, <4 New 


174 FORTIFICATION. 


Of :the Dutch -Method, as it is abridged þ the 


Now to the Conſtruftion. Plate 1.)Figure 3. 


N the. Hexagone drawn as before taught on 

the ſide mark't P.- Sard;,divide the ſide P,P, 
into 720 Parts, 'at 134, or cc, make a Mark for 
the Demi-Gorges , ſer up Perpendicular to the 
Curtain; the {fame Meaſure for the Flanks c, f, 
and draw'the Faces as before. Theſe parts may 


from any Diagonal Scale of an Inch, or + an Inch 
divided into 200 Parts. 

- In a Book: of Military Architeture entituled 
| Corona {mperialis written by this Author, he fets 
Cazemats and Orillons on the Flanuks ; Of which 
in thcir-place. 


of the French Method as it is by Maneſſon Maller 
- Author of the Travaux de Mars. Plate 1. 


Figure 3. 20 al way of drawing the Lines of any Fort. 


- His Author obſerves the fame Rules for the 

__  conſtrution of all the Regular Figures, 
as are here piven in this Example of a Hexa- 
TW | | 
Having drawn the Polygone P P, extend the 
Semidiameters by the extremities of the fide of 
the Polygone marked M. Mallet; divide the ſide 
P,P, into 3 "ue parts ; ſet one of theſe parts, 
on the exte 
P, to 4, for the Capitals ; take a fifth part of the 
Polygone, for the Demi-Gorges, ſet it from P, to 
C, to make the Faces and Flanks draw the Strin- 
gent Line of Defence , from the _—_ to the 
extremity of the Gorge, and raiſe the Flanks at 
an Angle of 98, or 100 Degrees with the Cur- 
tain ; Where they cut:the Line of Defence deter- 
mines the lenpth of rhe Flanks and Faces, as c, f, 
and f, 4; With the length of this Face you 


may compleat a Polygone all round by Transfer- 40 


ing it to the other Lines of Defence. 

This Author hath no ſecond Flank, he makes 
the Stringent Line of Defence, 120 Toiſes, or 
Fathoms (allowing 6 Fee? to a Fathom) which is 
720 Feet. 


See Trayaux de Mars by this Author of de Ville, 
and Furnicr's Method. Plate x. Figure 3. 


Hey Divide the vterior Polyzone into 6 e- 50 at the interyal F G, deſcribe the Arch 7 H7, and 


qual parts, and rake one of them for the 
Demi-Gorge and Flanks Pc, c f, both being <c- 
qual, and at right Ang/es to the Curtain, for draw- 
ing rhe Faces of the ſquare , and Pertagone, lay 
a Ruler from the extremity' of the Gorge C, by 
the Top of rhe Flank f, until it cut the Capital 
in A; Theſe have no F/axks. 

For the Hexagone , and all Figures above it, 
zoyn f f, by a Line; the Capital will divide it 


into two equal parts at e, as'a Center draw the go take M P, of 2 Rads; then draw 7 P, wich the WW 


Circle f, A, f, at the Diſtance a f, where ir curs 

the Capital at 4, draw a f, for the Faces. 

: Theſe Authors make their Interior Polygone or 

Eine of Defence 150 Toiſes, or 960 Engliſh Feet. 

+» This Method is to be reduced to the ſecond 

Maxim by the former Rules. 

. ©. See De Yille's Ingenieur Perfail, and Furniers 
Architefture Military. 


trey at preſent is for their fortifyed 7owns; and 
be taken off from any Sefor, or Foyut Ruler, or 10 by their ineers, as Dogen, Marolois, ©c. haye 
filled the 0rd fall of their Books, and ways of 
Fortifying ;"altho rhey might have ſaved them. 
ſelves the trouble, and laborious pains in cal- 
culating 7riangtes, and other Mathematical 
Learning, more for curiofity than uſe in this mat- 
ter. (For whichxeafon the Emperor Ferdinand 


Semidiameter or Radius from 30 you may fortify any Fzgare according to this 


Emperor Ferdinand the Third ; wih an Account 
of - the Conſtruftion of the Fortifications at the 
Grave i» 'Holland. Plate 1-Figure 3. 


He Dutch have been as famous for their 
ience in Fortification, as their Coun- 


the Third found our Rules approved of, by turn- 
ing their Fortifications out of the way of calcula- 
ting Angles into. Lives. He fers down this univer- 


*Tis to be taken as a Rule, That it the Interior 
Polygone be 66 of any Meaſure, the Gorge muſt 
be 15, the Flank 12, and the Cap#tal 24. 

Now in proportion according to the ſecond : 
Maxim, If the Polygone be 720 Feet, the Capital 
will be 26 1 Feet, 9 Inches, the Gorge 163 Feet 7 
Inches, the Flank 130: Feet 10 Inches , which is 
to be ſet ar right A»g/es with the Curtain; thus 
by taking of theſe proportions from the Jer, 


Method. 

This is an abridgment or Epitomy of all the 
Dutch Fortifications , except the Square, which 
hath no ſecond Flark. | | a 

See Schottus Edition of Amuſſis Ferdinandea. G 


The conſtruftion of the Portification of the Grave 
according to Monſieur Stor. 


Hs drawn the Exterior Polygone A B, of 
94 Rods , and divided it into two equal 
parts in C, let fall the Perpendicular C D, of 
15 3 Rods, which is ; of the Exterior Polygone; 
then from the Points 4 B, draw the Lines of 
Defence ae, and B 7, through D, infinitely ; 
divide the Perpendicular C D, into two equal '& 
parts at F, by which draw F G, Parallel to A B, . 
cutting the Lie of Defence in the Point G, which . | 
determines the Face 4G. Then for the Point F, 


from the Point G, at the diſtance of 15 Rods def- \ 
cribe 7 L, cutting the other in the Point 7, which i 
ſhall be the extremity of the Curtain, and of the | 
Line of Defence B 7; To trace the Circular 

Flanks and Oreillons, divide the Flank G 7, into M5 

equal parts, one of which is for the Orei/on, 'Þ 
the other rwo the length of rhe lower Flank. Let . | 
alſo B N, be 4 of the Face BZ, and draw NO, 
infinitely, by the Points N and 24, on which © 


diſtance 7 P; From the Points P and 7, deſcribe þ 
2 Arches cutting one another in (2, which ſhall be 

the Center of the low and high Circular Flauks;,” i 
let the [vterval of them be a Rod; draw A Y, 
Parallel to MO, and at the Interval Q P, or 2h, 
draw the Arch R, S, 7; and having taken S 7, of 
5 Rods draw the Arch Y X, make X T, 2 _ 
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ſo you have traced the two Circular Flaiks. For 


Feer for 7 c; the'Flavks will be. found to be 2.3 


-the Oreillon find the Center W, which is the halt Fathoms, or 1 38 Feet,and are atrighr Angles, ox 
of G M, and deſcribing the Arch of a Circle, at £ 
the diſtance W M, it comes to touch the Face 
prolonged in the Point 2. 


Or the ConſtruQion may be more ſhort thus : 
Having drawn as before the Exterior Polygone, the 
Perpendicular , and the two Lines of Defence, 
take for every one of 69 Rods 3 Feet; take for the 
Face 25Reds, and having drawn rhe Flayks ar the 
exetremity of the Lines of Defence to the extre- 
miry of the ' Face, the refit you will find as be- 
fore, or inſenſibly near. 


The Method according to Count Pagen. Plate t. 
Figure 3. | 


His Author in his retirement after having 

been unfortunately Short in the Eye at the 

Siege of Arras, wrote a great many good things 
on this Subject. 

He takes a Method quite contrary to any that 
wrote before him ; he works by the outward, or 
Exterior Polygon?, and ſets his Flanks Perpends- 
calarly to the Lines of Defence; he divides Forts 
into Royal, Mean, and ſmall Royal. 

Royal, when the Exterior Polygone is 200 Fa- 
thoms, or 1200 Feet. Mean, when the Exterior 
Polygone is 180 Fathoms. And ſma#l Royal, when 
the Exterior Polygone is 160 Fathoms. 


The Example ſhall be for a great Royal. The Con- 
ſtruttion is as followeth. 


Jo the Exterior Polygone A A, into two 
equal parts at M, each being 500 Feet ; on 
M, .aiſe a Perpendicular M M, take 180 Feet, 
or 30 Fathoms, and ſer it on the Perpendicular 
from Mrto 7 ; then draw 4, 7, C, for the Lines of 
Detence , from A, ſet at AF, 60 Fathoms, or 
360 Feet; from f, let falla Perpendicular on the 
Line of Defence at c, or from 7, (et of 222 
Feet ; joyn c c, for the Curtain, upon the Points 
a a, {er at the half of the Ang/e of the Figure 
404, as in the Hexagone 60 Degrees , that 
will determin the Centero; ſer of the Gorge P C, 
and the Capital P a, which you may Meaſure on 
the ſame Scale with the reſt, an ow the 
tkength of them in Feer. 

For the Mean Royal wo before ; Take 30 
Fathoms, or 180 Feet for M. F,\the Perpendicular, 
55 Fathoms for the Faces, 33 Fathoms for 7 c, or 
192 Feet ; the Flanks will be found to be 24 Fa- 
thoms. 

For the ſmall Royal, Take 3o, Fathoms, or 180 
Feet for the Perpendicular M T ; 50 Fathoms, 
or 300 Feet for the Faces, 27 Fathoms or 162 


90 Degrees with the Live of Defence, -_ 
See Fortification de Pagen printed at Paris. 


The Method of Monfiear * *'* © Plite 1. Fl 
gure 3. 


| Aving ſheied the ſeveral ways, and Rules 


10 for laying the fundametital ground Lines, 


according 'to the moſt conſiderable Engineers of 


it ſelf. pay 
You are to take the Zvterior Polygone of 720 
Feet, or 60 Rods, ( allowing 12 Fee? to a Rod ) 
20 according to the ſecond Maxim the Point Blank 
that a Musket doth Execution; a fifth part of 
this you are to ſer off for the Demi-Gorges, which 
is 12, Rods, or 144 Feet; a ſixth partro the Flauk, 
viz. 10 Rods or 120 Feet; thele two together, 
viz. 22, Rods or 2.64 Feet for the Capital , there 
remains 36 Rods, or 433 Feet for the Curtity, 
See the Figure. X | 
The Reaſon why I pive a 5 part of the [rterior 
Polygone to the Demi-Gorge, is; Firſt, That the 
30 Line of Defence may never exceed the Port of 
a Muſquet, which would happen, if I did but 
give a ; part. Secondly, The Gorge being too ſhorr, 
the Point of the Ba/zoz would become roo ſharp, 
or the Capital too ſhort, and by conſequence the 
Baſtion tao little : This proportion is the belt for 
the Pentagone, Fexagone, and Heptagone, becauſe 
by theſe Figures we catinot have the Flanks 
greater, or the Defence better. Bur for the Octc- 
gone, 9, 10, 11, and 12 ſided Figures, the follow» 
40 ing Method is much better. There is given to 
the Face 29 Rods, to the Flanks 12, and to the 
Curtain 36. The Point of the Baſtion is go De- 
grees, then the other parts, v-z. rhe Demi-Gorge, 
the Capztals, the Polygone interior and exterior 
n found by calculating and forming 7rias- 
es. 
: This Method for theſe Figures is much the 
better, becauſe the Flayts become greater, atid the 
Angle of the Polygon is greater, the Gorges become 
50 preater, the interior Pol/ygone longer, and conſe- 
uently a great deal of more Ground incloſed , 
& wh according to the firſt Method of Fortifying. 
The Flanks ought to be perpendicular ro the 
Curtain, or very near it, to the end the Enemy 
may not make Batteries afar off, but be obliged 
ro make them to tuine the Flanks juſt under rhe 
Befiegers Fire, which will coſt rhem much blood 
and pain ; and the reaſon isevident:For in bring- 
ing t to falt perpendicular 'ro the Line of 
60 Defence, the Flauks are too much expoſed to the 
Enemy, and fo diſcovered to the Campaign , that 
the Enemy finds all advantages imaginable to raiſe 
many Batteries afar off to batter and ruine the 
Flanks with their Cannon, which is 'an Enenites 
chief Deſign in a Szege, that rhey may the cafier 
approach the Town, and paſs the Ditch. Thar 
the deſign of the Flanks are chiefly to' ſtout 
Ditc 


1.76 | 
Ditch and. Counterſcarp , to hinder the Eenemy 
to paſs their GaZery, and make a Lodgement, the 
which ſeems very reaſonable, ſeeing the Gurs from 
the Faces of the 'Baſtzons and Curtain, {cours the 
Campaign mote direaly than the Guns from the 
Flaxks ; and..tis found by the account of Sieges 
_ thrat an Exemy advanceth in a little time very 

fecurely in their Trenches to the Counterſcarp ; 
wherfore if the Guns be ſtill mounted. on __— 


FORTIFICAT TION. 


Baſtion of . the place, to the end the two Flags 
of the Ravelin may ſcour over all the Ditch be- 
fore the Face of the Baſtion. pe | 

The other ſort of  Ravelins conſiſt only of a 
Capital, and two Faces (as Figure 4, Plate x. the 
Ravelin A.) the Capital from 12 to 18 Rods, the 
the Faces are drawn towards the Shouldiers- of. 
the Baſtions, that the Raveliy may be commatid® 
ed within not only by the Curtain, but alſo by 


Flayks, to diſcover them ar their. breaking 'the: xg the two Flanks. 


$cap, and that one or two Batteries at moſt can 
be raiſed to diſmount them, and- that in fo dan- 
gerous a- Poſt too, to be under the Beſtegers Fire, 
if is certaily an advantage not to be found when 
the ' Flanks fall periodicular on the Lines of 
Defence. = EBT "< | 


— 


3.2 CHA Po IV. | 
| Of  Out-Works, and their Uſes. 


YT 
_ 


"A S' it is a great adyantage' to a place to be 
: ſurrounded with a good Dzzch, and good 
Kampert and Wal; fo likewiſe it is a confide- 
rable diſadvantage when there is found low, or 


This Work is oft-times by the Sowldiers called 
a Half-Mopm; the chict uſe of it is to cover the 
Curtain, Bridge, and Gate, and is very often uſed 
in moſt Works. The ordinary way of making 
them is thus, 

Take with the Compaſſes the extenſion of the 
Curtain B, Q; from the Points B and Q_, make 
ewo Arches crofling one another in D, the Line 
that paſſes through the middle of the Curtain ; 
then from the Point D, draw Lines towards E 
and F, till they cut the Connterſcarp in G and Z7. 
Joyning G17, and Z7 7, you have the Faces and 
Demi-Gorges ; the Ditch round this Work, as it 
is in all Ozz-Works , is half the breadth of the 
Great Ditch. 

Becauſe theſe Ravelins are weak , they may 
be made double, one within another, ſecing the 
Ditch round them is narrow, and the Profile 
ſlight, and therefore ſoon Taken and Mined. 


riſing Ground ncar the Counterſcarp of a Town, 30 The Interior Ravelin will ſerye for a good Re- 


which may ſerve either for Lodgments to the Be- 
fregers, to facilitate the carrying on their 7renches, 
or for Advantage-Ground , to raiſe Batteries a- 
gainſt the 7ows. For this Reaſon, Engineers have 
invented divers ſorts of Works for the remedy- 
- ing theſe Faults ; as, to take in the diſadvan- 
tageous Ground, to Elong the Enemy, and to 
hinder (by bcing low) their ſudden Approaches 

raiſing the Campaign almeſt with a Horizen- 


zal Shot, and ſpend their time before they ad- 40 


vance to the main Works, and force them to 
gain theſe Out-Works with as great hazard and loſs, 
as if they attempted the For: it ſelf; and after 
the Out-Works are loſt, it may bea new Work to 
them to approach the 7own. 

There are ſeveral forts of Out-HWorks, fuch as 
- Ravelins, Half-Moons, or Demi-Lines; Florn-works, 
Tenails, and Crown-works ; of which in order. 


Of the Ravelins. 


_ ſere are two ſorts of Ravelins; the one 
5 of with Flanks, and the other withour. 

© The KRavelins with Flarks are ſet before long 
Curtains . when the two Baſtzons can't Flank one 
another with Muſquet-Shot, and the Curtain not 
long enough to build a Plate Baſ{zou on the mid- 
"dle of it, Theſe Ravelins ſupply the effect of 
A ht not only to coyer , but alſo to de- 
. fend. 

© ©- The making of theſe Ravelins is thus; cur 
* thie Dzrch parallel with the Curtain, above which 
" ſer upa Capital from. 18 to 22 Rods, the Demi- 
© Gorges from. 10 to 12 Rods, the Flanks from 8 
' to 19-Rods, the Ditch round them, the largneſs 
"of the. Flants going parallel with the Face of the 
; ; Henna till it meet the Ditch of the Face of the 


trenchment , being four foo? higher than the 
other. But both are to be Mined, leaſt the Ene- 
my find too great advantage to make Batteries, 
and fill the Ditch. They are to be lower than 
the Ramperts of the Town, to be always ex- 
poſed to the Befregeds Fire , in caſe the Enemy 
make a Lodgment on them. 


Of the Demi-Lanes , or Half-Moons. Plate rt. 
Fig. 4. 


He Demi-Lune , or Half-Moon , is a Work 

raiſed always before the Point of a Baſtion, 

which is ſo called from the low Cavity of its 
Gorge. 

The Conſtruction is, by prolonging the two 
Faces of the Baſtiens ; from the Point O, at the 
diſtance O X, make the Arch #X L, 'where the 
Faces prolonged out the Connterſcarp; raiſe the 


» Capital M N, of + of the Face of the Baſtion; 


then drawing the Faces to the Anz/e of the Coun- 
rexjeary I, till it cut the Face of the Baſtion pro- 
longed at P, ſo you have the Flarks X Pand the 
Face N P, which are to be ſer off on the other 
ſide from NtoQ, and from L to xs the Ditch 
is to be Parallel] to the Faces of the ſame 
Breadth with that of the Ravelin. 

This Work is no,-more in uſe , ſeeing their 
Faces have but a weak defence from the Rave/an, 
the . Enemy may ruine them eaſily , and pals 
without any difficulty their Dztches, and fo 
make themſelves Maſters thereof; and the Faces 
and Flanks of the Demi-Lunes will ſerve them 
for Batteries againſt the Ravelin, and the Flanks 
of the oppoſite Baſtions. And although they 
may be Retrenched by 7raverſes, yer the Enemy 
will not fail to Attack the Face entirely, EM 

place 


FORTIFICATION. 


place where the laſt Rerrenchment is. This hap- 
ns to another Work , called a ,Counter-guard, 

which being likewiſe out of uſe, I ſhall not de- 

ſcribe the Figure of them. Yide Plate r. Fig. 4. 


Of the Horn-Works. Plate 1. Fig. 9. 


Orn Works are to be ſer before the Curtains, 

in drawing Lines from it perpendicularly 

ar the two Flanks, towards the Campaign, of 60 

Rods ; their Front is of 36 Rods, equal with the 

Curtain ; this is ro be divided into three parts, 

one for the Curtain, the other two for the Demz- 

Gorges of the Horn-Work ; the Flanks of fix Rods, 
or 72 Feet every one. 

This Work is the principal of all the Ont- 
Works, and its found by Experience , that an 
Enemy is kept back, and gains as little Ground as 
poſſible by this Work, rather than by any other ; 


77 


the Sides of this Work (whether the Crown-Work 


be before the Curtain, or Baſtion) 65 Rods , the 


Point of the Demi-Baſtions are to be at leaſt 
60 Degrees. Joyn the Extremities of the” Sides ; 


on the Middle raiſe a Line perpendicular ; oh 


which ſer 18 Rods for the Capital , making an 
Angle, and two Interior Polygons, every one of 
about 50 Rods, giving \10 to the Demi-Gorges, 
and 8 to the Flankts. We make Ravelins to this 


10 Work, as is taught inthe firſt Paragraph.” 


This Work may ſerve to adjoyn to Forts, that 
are too little ro Lodge a great Garriſan , which 
oftentimes happens when ſmall Places, or 7owns 
of no great Conſequence, become great Fron- 
tiers, when it would coſt roo much to enlarge 
the whole Fortreſs round by making of a new 
Wal: And it would not be ſo convenient to 
throw down the old Work, which a ſmall Gar- 
riſon (if need were) could maintain. 


they extend themſelves far into the Campaign, 29 All the Out-Works ought to be detached froni 


their Fronts defend themſelves, the Interior of 
them is open to the Town, they may be often 
ads and conſequently fatigue and cozen 
the Enemy. YR 

But this Work requires many Men ; the Flayks 
and Faces of the Dem#i-Baſtions are too little, and 
the Rampert too thin to plant Carney, and ro ſtay 
on when there is a Breach. Thus an Enemy may 
eaſily Mine the Defences on the Front , and by 


force Maſter th Demi-Baſtions, and on 'this 30 


height make Batteries to ruine the Retrench- 
ments. 

For this Cauſe , theſe Works are only to be 
made when there isa great neceſſity, and in ſuch 
places only where the Enemy is obliged to At- 
tack the place. 

To place Ravelins before this Work , obſerye 
only the Method in.the firſt Paragraph. 


Of the Tenails. Plate 1. Fig. 4. 


He 7enails (if there be not time to make 

a good Fortification for the defence of the 
Bridge and Paſſages) 'tis uſual to raiſe in haſte a 
Parapet in form of a Tenail, as Fig.4. their Sides 
are no longer than the 50 Rods, 'their Front is of 
36 Rods, which is to be divided into four parts ; 
in the middle we draw a Perpendicular, on which 
is ſet of a 3 partof the Frox?, towards the 7own, 


Faces. 

This Work is very proper for the Counter 4p- 
proaches, when we would ſuccour the plac2 with 
Men; that which is the true Origen of ſo many 
Forn-Works, as well as Tenails , being firſt in- 
vented to this end, ia the Sieges of Bomel, and 
Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Having time, we make the 7enails ſtronger, and 
Jjoyn them to Horn-Works, that the Enemy. may be 


the place, and environed all round with a Ditch, 
having their Communication by . Bridges; or if 
the Foſff, or Ditch, be dry by Land, yet not 
joyned with the Counterſcarp , leſt the Enemy in- 
veſt them behind. _ 

All theſe Out-Works (with many more) are re- 
preſented in the Figure on the ſecond Plate. 


Of Cittadels and Caſtles. 


Ittadels, and Caſtles, are built to Command 
and Bridle 2 7own , in caſe the Burgers 
ſhould be Rebellious, and to be the laſt 
Refuge or Retreit. . They © are. commonly © 


-four ' or, five Baſtions , and are, uſed when a 


Town is ſo great , that the Garriſon makes in 
Number but a + or + part of the Burgers; al- 
though ſometimes they are uſed as Blinds,- built 
on any Hill , or Riſfing-Ground near a 7ows , 


40 from hindring an Enemy from Shooting into it. 


They are ſer fo, that there may be two Faces, 
and a Curtain towards the Towy. | 

The Pentagon is the moſt advantageous Figure 
to make a good Cittade!, which oppoſes : a 
Baſtions to the Enemy , and two” to the Town, 
Commanding at the fame time both the Cam- 
paign and the Town. | 

The Interior Polygon of the Pentagon may be 


% 


made of + of the adjoyning Curtain , or a little, * 
and draw Lines from the Sides forming the 50 more ; the two Ports , or Gates of the Cittadel 


are placed, that one may be towards the Cam- 
paign , the other towards the Town , every one 
covered by a Ravelin. | 

If the Ciztadel, or Cale, be a ſquare, or 9g 
ſided Figure, theti the Center of it may be on 
the Point of the Interior Polygon of the place. 

The Center of the Pentagon, ot 5 ſided Figure, 
may be near on the Point of the Baſtion of the 
Town, taken away to make the Cittadel in , al- 


the better diſcovered at the Angle of the Conn- 60 though ſome uſe them art a greater diſtance. 


terſcarp, and the Work better deterided. 
Of the Crewn-Works. Plate 1. Fig, 4. 
CrounWork is ordinarily made when a 


Height is ſo near a place, that the Sho? of 
2 Musquet reaches it; to this end we extend 


The Gorges, Flanks, and oy vs are ſer off irf 
proportion to their /nterior Polygons ; the Ram- 
perts are to be as high asthioſe of the Towy. 

For a more particular deſcription of the Out- 
Works, conſult Travaux de Mars. 


Z Z CHAP: 
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CHAP.V. 


Of the Ramperts and Parapets ; 
Walls, Cazemats, and Orillous ; 
Fauſſebray , Ditch, or Moat, 
and Covered Way. 


Of the Ramperts, and Parapets. 


He Rampert is. a great and thick Maſly- 
Bank of Earth, raiſed round about the 
Fort, Incloſing it to,reſiſt the Exemzes.Great Shot, 
and to aye the Buildings of the Town from ruine ; 
and by their Height , \the better ro annoy the 


Enemy in their Approaches : And therefore ought 20 


always to be ſo high, that they may Command 
with the ArtiZery planted on them , the Cam- 
paign all round, and that the Enemy may not 
Commatrid them by raiſing the Batterzes higher. 
But to this end, you muſt take notice of the 
Meaſure, and make the Ramperts never higher 
than 20 Feet without the Parapet , that it ma 
Command the better the Covered Way,and Ditch, 
and not by too great height give opportunity to 


the Enemy to be under Covert. And on the con- 39 


trary, the Rawpert ought not to be leſs than 
12 Feet without the Parapet, otherwiſe the E- 
aemy will Command it cafily by their Batte- 
ries. 

The Thickneſs ought to be {o regulated , that 
the Parapets builded on them may be ſtrong 
enough to reſiſt the Violence of the Enemies 
Cannon ; and that behind them there may be place 
enough to plant Great Guns. 


FORTIFICATION 


and diſcover the Ene mies Mines ; and they ought 
to this end be Vaulted, cither/in Building ; or it 
that be neglefted, in time of a Szege. | 

The interior Taliz .of the Rampert is equal to 
the heightof it, that is, a Foot for a Foot ; the 
Exterior Talii, or Slope, is the half of the 
height, if the Earth be good; otherwiſe +. The 
Baſe of the , Rampert is found by adding to the 
Terraplane, the Banquet , Parapet , and two Ta- 


IO [/z7's. 


It were very conyenient . (.if there were Earth 
enough) ro make the Ramperts larger, and Vault 
them under with Entries towards the 7Zown, to 
be places of :Refuge for the:Citizens , ro be ſafe 
from the Enemies Bombs , which do great Exc- 
cution.in their Zoyuſes. 'To.this.end, atthe Grave 
in Zealand, having Earth enough, 'by reaſon of 
their enlarging the Fortifications of the Town, they 
do.intend to improve it to this Advantage. 

Bur the Solidiry and Dimenſions of the Ram- 
pert, muſt have their determinations from the 
Judgment of the Engineer , according as the 
Ground may prove; and from the Purſe of the 
Prince, according as there is Moxey enough to 
finiſh withal. Therefore I have given the higheſt 
Meaſure that is to be uſed in ſome of the Works, 
and the leaſt in others; from which you may 
proportion any mean Meaſure, according as the 
Ground and Money gives leave. 

If jt were the Cuſtom now to agree with Eu- 
gneers, as Princes and States did not many Years 
agon , in the Building the Fortifications of their 
Towns, totreat with them according to ſuch and 
ſuch a Deſign , as propoſed to them, to render 
the 7own defenſible in a limited Time; and it is to 
be their buſineſs to provide Earth, Stone, Tyſtru- 
ments, and all Materials neceſlary to the carrying 
on and compleating the Works; by this means 
the Engineer was obliged to calculate the 


But as the Earth is not always the ſame, you 4® Thickneſs and Solidity of the Ramperts, to the 


are to conſider what the Nature of it is. If the 
Earth be Tough and Clayiſh, a Buſt of 24 6. 
will enter no farther than 10 Feet; but if the 
Earth be Light, and Looſe,or Sandy,then a Bullet 
of the ſame weight will enter 15 Feet, or more. 
Therefore the Parapget muſt be made from 16 to 
24 Feet, chiefly in the Flanks , and other places 
where there are made Counter- Batterztes. 


» The Interior height of ,the Parapet is 6 Feet, 


the Exterior 4 Feet ; the Baſe of the Interior 5® though it were a very 


T alii, or Slope, 7 Feet, the Exterior 7 alit 2 Feet ; 
the Banquet, or Foot-Bayk, 3 Feet broad , and a 
Foot and an' half in heighr. 

The largeneſs of the 7erraplane of the Ram- 
pert, is always proportioned to the Length, and 
Recoyling of the Cauroy. Since then , that a 
Demi-Canyon, or a Culuverin , are about 15 Fect 
long, and they Recoil about 6, 7, 8, or 9 Feet; 
and there being place neceſſary to manage them, 


end he might know exaatly how much Earth, 
Stones, and other Materials he muſt have; how 
much he muſt dig and enlarge the Dztch ; and 
conſequently be ablc to tell in what Time, and 
for how much Money he could raiſe and com 
pleat the Work. It this were. the Cuſtom , it 
would not be impertinent to ſhew how to build 
up a Fort, and make an eſtimate of the Coſts 
and Moxeys required to perform the ſame; al- 
d Task to perform 
exactly : For there being ſuch a variety in the 
Body, or Maſs, whereon the Fort is to be built, as 
either Brick, or Stone , Solid ſtrong Earth , or 
Mooriſh, or Marſhy Ground, where there will be 
a prodigious Expence in Pilating the Founda- 
tions of the Ramperts , the negle&t of which 
has made very fine and fair Deſigns rumble into 
the Ditch. Upon this Account Princes take ano 
ther Method ; they have particular £ngiveers, 


the 7erraplane ought to be at leaſt from 32 to 60 and Intendants, of which the one gives the De- 


40 or 50 Feet large, 

 ThisLargeneſs ought to be ſer all round a place, 
and the Baſtiqns has wn to be entirely filled, if it 
could conveniently be done; bur ſo,that the 7a/ii, 
or Slope towards the Town may be proper to aſcend 


with the Cavalry(as it is in the Cittadel of Antwerp.) 
In ſuch Baſtions you may more eaſily Rencounter 


ſign, and pays the Work-men , and the other fur- 
niſhes the Stones, and other Materials, and to 
keep the Work-men at their Work , overlczing 
them. 

In a word, This Buſineſs paſſes through (0 
many Hands, that it is difficult ro know how 
auch the Work will coſt to raiſe it Compleat, 


unlels 
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amic&:all the Accounts 'be (gathered into one, 
which cannot be done -rill after the Works are 
In Plate x. Fig. 5. you have the Dimenſions 
and Meaſures of the Rampert and Parapets, and 
is-as followeth - inthe Profile , cur at right Ang/c 
.cbrough:the Face of a Baſtiov. 
Feet. 
R,q4, The Baſe of the Rampert, is ————80 


7,S, 

or Eh Height of the Rampert, is ————20 
Q,D, 
R,S, The Interior 7alsi, or Slope, — 20 
0,4, The Exterior 7 ali; 04 by 
L,2., The Baſe of the Parapet ————2x 


Z,D, The Interior Height of the Parapet—06 
N,P, The Exterior Height —04 
N.,Q, The Exterior Tait of the Parapet — 02 
Q, D, Thellnterior Tali; — 01% 


Y,2, The Breadth of the Banjurer Foot] Y 
Bank —————— a9 3 
FX, The Height of the Foot-Bank —— or 


7), The Largenefs of the Terraplane 35 


The Profile of the reſt of the Works will be 


found in their particular Paragraphs. 
To give Rules, to caſt up and find the ſolid 


. Content in Feet, and Rods, of the Rampert and 


Parapet, were to repeat what I ſuppoſe is hand- 


Of the Walls. 

He Ramperts that are revetued;or Fares with 
Stone or Brick, are the beſt both againft 
Scaling and Mining,and are very uſeful ro ſuſtain 
the Ramperts from tumbling into the Ditch, by 

the badneſs of the Weather. 
Evgineers have \made a conſiderable improve- 
ment in the form” of 'erefting the Wals, which 


10 certainly muſt turn -to- a conſiderable Account. 


Inſtead of -Building the Wa/7s, as'before, Perperd;- 
cular towards the Town, now they bring them up 
with ſuch a Slope as they'give rothe 'Wa/s with- 
out, which both faves about a + or * part of 
Stone or 'Brick,that muſt be uſed ; and the Earth 
of the Ramperts behind them lying almoſt in it its 
natural Poſirien, doth not preſs theWi#ſo'much 
forward into the Ditch, as when the 'Wals are 
brought up Perpendicular, as is clear in Figure 6. 


20 Plate-rx. 


This they puriin uſe at the Grave, where they 
find ir turns to pood Account; and I amfſure, 
thar if what was before built of the Town had been 
afterthis Method, the Stare had not been par to 
double Expences. 

TheWalls of the Baſtions are to be builthipher 
than the Walls of the Curtain, which may be 


only about 12 Feet in Perpendicular height, and 


3 Feet for the Slope, their Conter-forts may be 


led in the Treatife of Geometry; and I do not 39 about 14 or 15 Feet m length, 3 Feet imthick- 


find the great uſe of this Curioſity to be parti- 
rular in applying the Rules to this purpoſe : For 
I do think, that if there be not Earth enough 
had out of the juſt Deepneſs and Wideneſs of 


neſs, and 12 Feer Diſtant one from the orher. 


But the Walls of the Baftions, may be erefted fo 
high as in the Frgwre, 22 Feet mm Perpenticular 
height,q + for the Slope, 6 Fee? thick ar Top and 


the Di:ch, it will dono great hurt to make either 
the Ditch Deeper, or Wider; and if there cannot 
be had enough , but by altering too much the 


Borrom , the Comnrer-forts 16 Feet long, thick ar 
the Wal 5 or 6 Foot, +2 Foot of diftance, orlefs, 
according as the Ground or Foundation proves. 
Proportion, or the Ground not giving leave, it If the Ground be Mooriſh or Marſhy, the 
may be had ſomewhere elſe near the Town; and Foundation of the Wa/ss muſt be Pilored, and the 
ſeeing Work-men are to be paid by DayWages , it 0 Pilesdrove ſo deep,thata 16 or 20 hand Bill-berrle 
the Overſeers do their Dury right, the Prince is will not drive ar laſt above a quarter of an Zxch, 
notat all Cheared , although he knows not how when then the Piles will touch rhe firm Ground, 


many Baskets full of Earth the Works contain, 
yet not to let this altogether pals. 

Note, That the Zarth, or Solidity that lyes be- 
tween 7, Q, andsS, O, is a Paraltlipipedon, all 
of one height and thickgeſs, and the Content of 
X is found by Multiplying the Swperficies at the 
Bottom, by the height of the Rampert. The Earth 


The Piles are to be {et at preater or leſſer dift- 
ance according as the Foundation is, and are or- 
dinarily of about 10 nches Square. Over theſe 
Piles there muſt be ſtrong Timbers layed, and 
Croſs theſe there muſt be orhers of -rche ſame 
thicknel(s, notched into one another, ſo thick as 
the ſear of the Wall is; at the inſide thereof is 


that lyes on either ſide of this Body, and has 50 layed a 77mber of 6 Inches Square, or there a- 
each Talum for its Baſe, and ends atthe Top of bouts, and at the foreparr of the Wal, there js 


the Rampert in a Line, are Priſmes, or half of 
Parallelipipedons , as 0,4,c, and S, R, 7, and 


another of a Foot Square layed oyer the Crafs 
Timbers, and Notches into them to Prop the F 


their Solid content is found by Multiplying the 
Superficies at the Bottom, by half the height. 
There is found in caſting up the Solidpey of 
the —_ , two ſorts of Pyramids, viz. ere&t 
Pyramids, and their Solidity is had by Multiply- 


of the Wall; berwixt this 7zmber the Wall, 
there ate Planks of 4 aches thick 's Tov toge- 
ther and driven into the Ground juſt with t 
Slope of the Wal, to hinder the Water of the 
Ditch, from Waſhing our the Lime from the Walks, 
ing the Baſe into + of the height, thoſe ly ro rhe or the Earth under the 7imbers, betwixt the two 
ourfide of rhe Ramwpert, and haye one or two 60 Square Timber above the Croſs ones; there ate 
Sides to be ſeen. © to be Planks layed of 3 Inches thick,on which the 

The ſecond forts are Pyramids jacent,and their Wa# is to be creed. The Earth berwixt the 
Solidity is fonnd by Multiplying the Superficial Counter-forts is to be well rammed and beaten. 
content of the Baſe, by }.of the height ; theſe If there be no Fauſſebray before the Faces of 
ly with all their Sides hidden in thcir Rampert; the Baſtions, there ought to be made a Yaulf or 
all the 'Sums added together, give the ' folid con- Alley of 3 Foot large, 6 Foot high, with ſmall 
tent of the Rampert. For the _— and B.in- Windows to ſhoot into the Galleries. 


get, you are to follow the ſame Rules. 
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ſhall begin- to lay their Ga//ery, and paſs over the 
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A (in Figure 7. Plate 1.) is the Figure of the 
Inſtrument the Workmen apply to the Wa/ls, to 
bring up the Slope true, by the Phamets. playing 
down exactly upon the Line. 


Of C axcheats, and Orillons. / 


(] Azemats are ſeveral. Platforms: for Guns to 
4 be made in the Corner of the F/a»ks, to be 
hid conveniently from the Exemies Battertes, and 

T , if poſlible, againſt rhe Eremy 


Ditch, orto plant their Gans, and raiſe Batteries 
on the Counterſcarp. 

To this end there are Orillons (et on the Flanks, 
of + or + of the Flank to keep at leaſt two Can- 
204. under Covert , and are made cither of a 
a round; Figure, or Square, as are to be ſeen on the 
Flanks of. ſeveral of the Baſtions of the Figure 0» 
the ſecond Plate. For the Conſtrution of theſe 
Figures conſult. Travaux de Mars. 

Engineers of late do find faulr with theſe 0Ori/- 
tons ſince. they ought neceſſarly to be revetned 
with a,.WaZ. It the Ezemy do play with their Can- 
0#,n0 body will be able to ſtand in the Caſemats, 
by reaſon :of the broken Wall flying, and they 
find that the. 0r:/ons do hinder from defending 
from within the Ravel;ns, and for theſe reaſons 


they do not commend the uſe of them. 
In Flaxks that are not Perpendicular to the 


Curtain; and conſequently too open to the Befreg- 
ers Batteries , thele Orillons lupply the' faulr, 


of their being too open,which I ſuppoſe has been 


the reaſon. why ſome Authors ſeem ſo poſitive 


for them ; but where the conſtruction of the Flanks 


is perpexdicular to the Curtain, they do not ap- 
pear to be needful, ſeeing the Embraſſures of the 
Parapets cover enough. 


Of the Fauſſebray. 


\ T the Foot of the Rampert Engineers make 


'Y a Fauſſebray all round a place, bur eſpeci- 
ally before the Faces of the Baſtions; they are 
large, from 18 to 24 Feet of a 7erraplane, with 
a Parapet,asthat of the Rampert;of late they have 
+ Mak to make Fayſſebrays alledging for rea- 

ons, 

I. Since the Fauſſebray is but a Parapet raiſed 


Fauſſebray gives to a place, ſince from them the 
eſcape which the Enemy. is obliged to ' make 
through the Covered Way is eaſily diſcovered, 
and the Enemy not only Jnfaccs on the ſide, 
but likwiſe on the Front, and ſo hindered by 
Muſquet-Shot , Granadoes, and Artificial Fire to 
fill the Ditch, and make a Gadery; and ſeeing 
alſo rhey defend the Ravelins, and Covered IWay, 
much better than an high Rampert, it is more 


10 reaſonable to remedy the Faults, than to reje& 


the uſe of the Fauſſebray betore the Faces of the 
Baſtions. | 

As tothe firſt Reaſon, viz. the Enfilement that 
the Exemy may make , the Fauſſebray may be 
made 9 Feet higher than the Parapet of the Co- 
vered Way. 

The ſecond, and third Faults may be reme. 
died by Traverſes, Caponiers, with little Paliſa- 
does and Conntermines; the reſt of the Faults are 


20 remedied by - making a ſmall Ditch of 20 Feet 


zZ© 


between the RKampert of the 7own, and the 
Fauſſebray. 

When the Ditch , or Moat is dry, then the 
Fauſſebray is not found ſo convenient, as when 
it is full of Watey. 

See (concerning the Adyantage of the Fauſz- 
bray) Chap.2. Lib.1.Dogen, and Chap.28. Lib.1. de 
Vilk. 


Of the Ditch, or Moat. 


He . Ditch or Moat is to be made fo that 

the Flanks may command and ſcour it be- 
fore the Faces of the Baſtzons; to this end the 
Ditch before the Faces is ſo broad as the 
Flanks are long, by drawing it towards the 
Shoulders of the oppoſite Baſtzons. 

A wet Ditch ought to be ſo deep, thar in 
the Summer there be no leſs than 6 Foot of 
Water in it. 

The a Moats may be deep from 20 to 30 
Feet; and the Moats that are deep, and tolerable 
large, are eſteemed better than ſuch as are leſs 
deep and larger, to render the getting up the 
more difficult to the Enemy ; although rhe Moat 
ſhould never be leſs than 6 Rods, or 72 Feet; 
otherwiſe there cannot be made Retrenchments, 
and*other Works in it ; and the Enemy by firing 
a Mine at the Counterſcarp, may cover and ren- 


aboye the Leyel of the Campaign, the Enemy be- 50 der all unprofitable. In the middle of the Ditch 


ing advanced to,and poſſeſſed of the Counterſcarp, 
which is ordinarily of the ſame height,it may enfile 
it with their Batteries (o caſily, thar it were impoſ- 
ſible for che Be/reged to ſtay thereon, and hinder 


- that the Enemy might not paſs the Ditch. 


2+ That the Dzzch being paſſed , the Miners 
find p'ace ro Mine the Faces of the Baſtions where 
they will, and in many Places at a time, and the 
Mine being made, the Beftegers may not only 


there is a Cunet, or Canal, made of 20 or 24 Feet 
Broad , which ſerves in dry - Moats to Counter 
_ and to cauſe greater Pains to the Enemy to 
= 

The Dztches full of Water, are much better 
than the Dry ones ; becauſe theſe require too great 
a Garriſon to defend them. For when the Enemy 
is once Maſter of the Counterſcarp, he may render 
himſelf Maſter of the whole Dztch, and Attack 


make the Aſſault at the Breach, bur alſo on the 6o 1n diflerent places, in ſuch a manner, that the Be- 


Right and Left, in the Fauſebray, and Attack o- 
ver all. | 

©. 3- Andthat whichis the greateſt reaſon,that the 
quantity of Bombs , which are at preſent Shot , 
= Fauſſebray will in few Hours be Torally ruin- 
Ed. 

Bur in conſidering the great Advantages the 


ſieged will be obliged to furniſh all their Poſts, and 
to have them ready over all The dry Ditches 
are likewiſe too much expoſed ro Surprize and 
Scaling ; when (on the other hand) the Wet Ditch 
coſts the Enemy much Pains and Time before 
rhey can fill ir, and the Befreged ſee where they 
are to pals and Mine; and therefore has _ 

only 


ject. 
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only to take notice of that Poſ#, and at the reſt 
to keep little Corps des Guapds, and Senti- 
gels. | | | | = 
See De Ville's Ingenieur perfaite on this Sub- 


Of the C overed Way, and C ounter ſearp. 


Eyond the Dztch, towards the C ampaign, 


181 
that Principal. do;meet: is that Point, being a 
very troubleſom way, and : does ſo. confuſe the 
Body. of the Work , that ' unleſs: one be very” 
expert tharway,heis not able» to know whatir - 
means ;, although the: Compleat. Z»gzncer:ought 
to be-skilled therein, as to repreſent a Body near 
at hand, or ſome. Engine. - + - + 5 en 

Draw the Lines. of your: Fort: with White- 
Lines, or with any thing that.will rub out, with 


there is a large place of 20. or. 30 Feet, 10 all the Parkhpets, Ramperts, and Oat-Works; then 


covered with a Parapet , parallel with. the. Dztch, 
and ſometimes made with falient Ang/es in form 
of Ravelins ; and it there be a Ravelin, then 
they are made on both ſides thereof. | 
The Covered Way .is to Flank, and defen 
the Campaign Horizontally to hinder the Eenemies 
approach, that it may coſt them ſome. pains and 
time before they become Maſters of the Counter- 
ſcarp, and Ditch; the Befieged have their place 


caſe- they be bear back. The Interior height of 


. this Parapet is 6 Foot, and it falls ſloping 50 


Feet, or there abours, till it loſe ir ſelf in the 
Conpoigy. This ſloping is called Glaſfs, or - E/- 
lanade. | 

f This Parapet is ordinarily ſet on the Level of 
the Campaign; but ſeeing this height gives too 
reat an adyantage to the Enemy when: he. once 
becomes Maſter of it, therefore its ;better to 


conſidering what Side you deſign towards you; 
whether the Curtain, or Point of the. Baſt;on , or 
what other Point,draw a long Horizontal Line A,B, 


(Fig.8. Plate 1.) having a Square of Brafi,or Wood, 


run one fide of it along the Line 4, B, and at 
the extream Points of the Baſtzons, :Flanks, and 
Shoulders, draw - Perpendiculars towards the Line 
A, B, over all, omitting- thoſe that will cur the 
Rampert ;,, or Parapet:; becauſe we cannot repre- 


"of Arms, to make Aſſaulrs, and their Retreits in 29 ſent the Interior height of the Rampert 0, : which 


is hid by the Exterior height, P ; the Interior 
heights C,YF, D,G, and EX, X, of the Rampert 
are repreſented by ſetting on the: Perpen diculars, 
= of the Flanks of the Fort , and\joyning the 
Lines F, G, H, parallel to C, D; and. E. -For the 
height of the Wals, take what height you pleaſe ; 
as ſuppoſe rhe + of the Flank, / and fer it on all 
the Perpendiculars ,” from all the Faces , ' Flanks, 
and Amgles , and. joyn them- with Parallels to 


take away 3 Fect from. the height of the. Cover. 30 the Faces, Flanks, and Curtains, and finiſh all, as 


ed Way, and ſer the. Parapet fo that it may be 
elevated no more than 3 Feet above the Leyel 
of the Campaign. 

- «This is that part of the. Fortifications of a 7 own 
that the Souldiers docommonly call the Counter- 


 ſearp; although Properly the © Counterſcarp is the 


Taliior Slope of the Covered Way next the Dz#tch, 

Whoſe Baſe 3s equal to the depth of the Ditch, 

a be : not revetued; or Lined. with Store. or 
_AREETTT | j 1 
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wh 1 ESE AP. VE; + 
Of the Reprefent ation of Figures 


b 


and the Plat of any Fortified 


- Town upon Paper , by way of mr 


, Perſpettive, 


K. 2 kind.. of Perſpetive, called by Engineers, 
erſpetrve Cavalier, that imagines_thec£ye at 
an infinite diſtance , that is, at ſuch a diſtance 


F? deſcribing of Forts and. Towns thets is 


that all equal heights in the Fort are {een under 
60 | 


one cng/e , Whether further or NEAarcr., and-all 
ettier heights ' propottionable , and all c Zznes 
which-would meer ar the” £ye are' parallel; be: 
cauſe of the diſtance ; as we. lay, the Rays, of 
- Go falling upoh a Burving-Glaſs arc pa- 
*:The other kind of Perſpective, t «3 tigns by 
2 principal Point, frotn Akolis al Falk to 


you ice in the Figure of a Nonagone com- 
pleared. | 1712 

The Ang/es that fall within the : Body of a 
place , cannot 'ſerve to repreſent the Exterior 
Elevation of the Ba/tions ; becauſe the Exterior 
is. hid by the Interior height of the Rampert and 
Parapet, as the height Z,1,X,Y,7,R, Q,P, on 
the Perpendiculars : that tall from the. Angles of 
the Comrterſcarp in the Ditch ;, ſer off # of the 
Flank, to repreſent the depth of. rhe Ditch. . And 
Note, That Lines drawn from the Angles of the 
Counterſcarp that do- nor fall into the Ditch, 
cannot repreſent the deepnels of it. ©2819 
. 1 The Our-Works are repreſented after the ſame 
manncr;;; only obſerye;, that the Works nexr to 
the, Zewn ought to be. repreſented higher...” . 

'The Zaliz, or Slope of the Walls, may be ſer 
off. from the Perpendice/ars, that the Fort! may 
be the more naturally repreſented, , / 1h 1th 
1, Note; -That-in giving the Shadows to a Work, 
all Opaque, anJ Bodics not tranſparent , ' caſt 
their. Shadews-always-oppolite to: the fide from 
whence the Day, or Eight comes ;-or towards the 
Right-hand generally, when we deſign any thing 
on Paper. | | 
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E-'H;AP:; VI... 
w - Of Irregular Fortification: (4B; 


Ly om Regular proceeds Teregular Fortificatins, 
," . or the tortifying fuch Figares as have not 
their $zdes and Ang/es equal one to another / as 
Aaa the 
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the Forins- of Towns. to. be fortified commonly 
are,: by reaſon. of the Irregulariry of their Form, 
aud Situations ;- aid// therefore are the harder to 
be fotrified the more they differ from 9 
which. is the perſetelt. And becauſe it hapneth bur 
ſeldom, that. a Regular Fortiffcation is newly 


Thus by conſidering the Overture or opening 


of the Ang/es, | andthe length of the Sides, you. - 


may fortifie any Fizzre in proportion , obſerving 
always the Rates and Maxims. As, 


Suppoſe you find the Angle of a' Polygone of ! 


120 Degrees, conſider to which in Regular Fortz- 


raiſed , unlek it be ſome ſmall Firld-Forts; or feation it comes neareſt; as in this Example, To 


Cittadels , by: reaſon: that every onic is inclinable 
to preſerye his own; therefore lar Fortifi- 
cation is mrs in uſe,. and conſe; y neceſſary 10 
to be exactly ſtudied and known. 

- The fame. Laws and Maxims for Regular For- 
tification ſtand, and are in force in the 7rregutar, 
«nd ſerve for general Inftrutions, as occaſion 
requires, to fortific any place ; and although 
they are not always to be. preciſely followed (for 
Tine, Place, and Charge , may hinder ) yer they 
ought to be obſerved as near as poſlible. 

The greateſt Art that is in {rregalar Fortifi- 


cation conſiſts chiefly in rectifying the Sides 20 


of any Polygone that are roo ſhort, or too long ; 
and in altering the Ang/es that are too little or 
roo great, by cither going inward or outward of 
the place to augment or leſſen the Lives to fuch 
a Proportion, as that they may be capable to 
receive a ſtrong defenceable Baſton, (that is, a Ba- 
ftion- according to the Maxims). The Angle of a 
Polygone leſs than 90 Degrees. is not fit to fer a 
Baſtion on, becauſe then the” Point of - the 


ſhort, and the Faces too long. 

- But before any Judgment can be made, it 
is requifite that there be made a Map or Plat 
of 'the- whole, with all che Ways , Paſſages, old 
Watts (ﬆ there be any Rivers, Pools, Encloſures) 
and. all other things fir to be known in the 
Draught; and then there is to be deſigned whar 
Works ſhall be thonght moſt agrecing to the Place 
ro be. fortified ; and according ro the proportion 


a 12 Sided Figure, or Dodecagone ; then accord. 
ing to the Rule of Proportion, If the Polygone of 
a 12. fided Figure of 64 Rods give the Dem. 
gorge of 14 Rods, the Flanks 12 

Capital 2.4 Rods, 6 Feet, or 3a Rod; how much 


will-a Polygone of 50 Rods, and how much will a 


Polygone of 60 Rods give? 


a Line be very long, then it is to be forti- - 


fied with a Plat Baſtion in the middle of it, rhe 
proportion is a great Royal. | | 

A Polygone of 133 Rods, may be fortified after 
this manner : 

If it be leſs, viz. from go Rods to 130, then ir 
is to be fortified according to the Rule of Propor- 
tion; \if it be ſhorter than go Rods , the Plat 
Baſtion will be too littke, and therefore it is berter 
to ſet on the two Angles of rhe Polygone two 


great Royal Baſtions, and in the middle a Ravehin- 


with Flanks. 


The Anz/e of a Baſtion leſs than go Degrees, 
is not well fortified with Demi-Baſtions, ſeeing the 


Face is much expoſed to the Fire of the Befegers - 
Baſtity will . become too ſharp, 'the Flanks too 30 Batteries, and the Point too ſharp; therefore the |, 
Angle is to be made er, or if the place will 

permit, to Retrench it in Form of an Horn; 


Work. 


Seeing there is ſo much yaricty in Irregular 
Fortification, the youn © ineer muſt practice | 


by himſelf, by drawi } Plats of Irregular 
Places, and fortifying them ; and becauſe Exam- 


ples in this matter (as in ' other things) exceeds 


all Precepts, he may peruſe the beft Books he can 


of. the Draz/bt on Paper, the ſatne is to be'{et 40 find on this Subjet, as Maralois, Dogen, and ſeve- 


ant raiſed on the Ground round the 7 own. 
A Polygone, leſs than 45 Reds, is incapable to 
place a Royal Baſtizon'on. And a Polygome lony 
_ thani65 Roe, is alſo roo long ; th ſuch caſts the 
Angle is either 'to be made greater', the ſhort 
[Lines longer, or the long Likes thottte 3 *to the 
juſt proportion. . .. 8 + Ho USD 
If-rherefore there . be a Polygone of 50 Rods, 
and another of .60'Rods , * then according to the 


ral 'others, where he will find infinite Caſes and 
Examples, that will help him , and inform his 
Judgment for effecting his deſire. 

The raiſing: the Ramperts and Parapets are the 
ſame as in Regular Fortification ; = all or any 
of the before-mentioned OutHorks,may be placed- 
before the Curtains, and made in proportion td 
them as occaſion requires. | 


fifth Paragraph "of the Third Chapter-, take * 'of 50 un ww 


the . Interior -Polygoxe for the Givge:, 4 for the 
Flariks, and/borh theſe together for the Capital. 
Thus for a Polygone of 50 Rods, there is 10'Reils 
for rhe Gorge, 8 Rods 4 Feet forthe Flanks, and 
18 Rods 3 Feet for the C _ For a Polygone 
of 60-Rods, there is by ſame Rule 12 Rods 
for the Gorge ,-10 for the Flanks, and 22 Rods 
for the Capztals. 

Therefore divide the Angie 6f the Polygone 
into two <qual parts, through the middle draw 60 
a Line, on which ſet rhe Capztals, the one of 
18 Rods 3 Feet, the other of '22 Rods); then 
draw irom the 'Flauks of 10 Rods towards the 
Capital of 22 Rods, and fo from the other Flank 
by his Capital; rrll you -meer” the Fate -6f the 
other, | and; ſo.» You have at Irregular Bu- 


tion. 


CHAP. VIIL 


The SExplication of the Seco I 


Plate, 


is" 7owv ,enyitoned wich, a Wal and ; ; / 


{X.? Mor, which Terves to. coyer and. defend 


the Hoyfts from the violence of -the Evemy..: 1:5 

B, isthe place of ak where the maia Guard 
br vi or "the place whete the Souldiers of the © 
fon aſſemble at the time_of : Mounting the 7 


Guatd, 'rs knbw their Poſts... - 
' E, ute the Parker Places. * 4 
D, 


ods, and the. 
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FORTIFICATION. 18; 


D, and E, are the Houſes, by which is meant 
not only private, but publick Houſes, as Has, 
Priſons, Churches Fc. 

]. is a Baſtion or Bulwork, 

L. arc the Cazemats. 

6, is an Orillon, 

P, is a Retrenchment, or a Work the Belieged 
make behind the place attacqued, to keep the 


Fnemy the longer off from being Maſters of the 


Town. 10 


7, are Fraiſes, or ſeveral pieces of Wood 
fixed in the Wa// under the Cordon or up 
Row of Stove or Brick in a WaZ. ln laces that 
the Ramperts arc not revetued, or lincd with 
Stone, they are placed always at the Foot of 
the! Parapet ; their uſe is , to hinder Deſertion 
and Surprizes by Scaling. 

M, is a Platform, or Firth thrown up along 
the Curtain, Which ſerves to plant Great Guns 
on. - no 

N, is a Cavaleer, or a height' ſometimes of 
Earth, Stone, or Brick, raiſed in the middle of a 
Baſtion, to plant ſome Pieces of Cannon on, to 
ſcour the Campaign to oblige the Enemy to be- 
gin their 7renches at a great diſtance from the 
Fort, and to make them the deeper, 

0, is a Countermin?, or lort of a Well the beſieg- 
ed dig or make in their Ramperts; towards the 
botrom bf them they make ſeveral little Allies 
branching under Grotind, to diſcover the Enemies 
Mines, and to give Vent to them when made and 
ſprung. | 

S, is a Gwerit, which covers the Centined from 
the Weather. | | 

Y, is 4 Port, with a Stone-Bridge. The Weo- 
den Bridges are eſteemed the beſt , becauſe as 


occaſion requires they may be burnt down 
calily. 


R, isa Draw-Bridge. 

F, is aCittadel, 40 

G, isthe Caſtle or Governours Lodging environ- 
ed with a Moat ; there is ordinarily on top of it 
a Tower, which diſcovers a great way into the 
Campaign, on Which there is a Be# to ſound 4t- 
larum or Retreat, as there is occaſion. 

Z, is the Covered Way, or that which the Sou/- 
ders ordinarily call the Counterſcarp. 

x, is the Glaſts, or Eſplanade. 

7, are the Trenches in which the Enemy under 
Covert approach the Fort. 


JO 


Igge 3s ; 0 
H, are Batteries raiſed at every turning of the , 


Trenches, to diſmount the Befregers Cannon, and 
rune their Waſs. 

1, is the Line of Contravallation to ſecure the 
Camp from Surprizes from the Town, by frequent 
dallies, chat the Befreged might make. 

2, is the Line of Circunmrvallation, which is to 
hinder any Succor or Aſſiſtance to p into the 
Town, and to hinder the Souldiers mw 

", are Redoubts, Triangles, Squares, other 40 
Prog upon the Live, to Flank and De- 
end.ir. 

3, is the Ground and Texts of the Infantry. 

4, are the Cavairies, Fluts and Tents. 

5, is che Artifery part, where the Canon,.and 
al Tools (and things nceſſary for Service) arc 


Kepr. 


7, are Bruſhes, and Faggots, or Fatines, Which 
_ both to make Parapets of, and to fill the 
Ditch. | 

8, are Baskets full of Earth, which ſerve 
A Parapets, through which the Muſqueteers 

A 

9, IS a Galtry, ora Frame of Wood, which 
{crves to cover the Miners in paſſing the Dizch, 
or Moat. ; 

LO, is the Quarters for the Yifuals. 

11, ate big Pieces of Wood to mend the Ways, 
to facilitare the Paſſage of the 4rriUery. | 

I2, are Crow - foots,  Calthrops , of Four- 
pointed 7rovs, one Point being always npper- 
moſt, to ſtrow on the Ground to hinder the 
_— to pals, gauling or picking their 

cet. | 

13, Horſe de Freeſe, is uſed inſtead of a Gate ; 
it is ſometimes called a 7 nrn-Pike. 

14, are Piles, or Palliſadves made of Spars, 
plated or ſhod with yo» at the Points, having 
two or three Nails droven through them : "The 
are {et in two or three Rows, the' loweſt Breaft- 
high?, and ys Row higher ; ſo deep, as they 
may not be pulled up. They are planted on the 
top of a Breach , ot oti lome Paſi on a ſud- 

_ | 


15,is a Barricade, to plant on a Paff, or on the 
top of a Breach, 


i a 


i _ —_— A i 


CH AP. IX. 
Of Bejreging Towns. 


Hen a- General does intend to Beſiege 4 

Town ot Fort, he firſt ſends to Inveſt it, 
with a Body of Zforſe, Cotnmanded by a Lie«- 
tenant General ; and a Camp-Matiſhal , that no 
ſuccour may go in Whilſt he marches with the 
reſt of his Army to it ; and to that end they rake 
care to ſtop all the Ways, Paſſage, and Intelligence 
that may be ſent either in of out, of the 7owy; 
This is called the Blocking up the Zows. 

When the Army is come before the7owy,if it be 
Situated on a River, there muſt be ttiad- a De- 
tachment of ſome part of the Army, and ſend 
them of the other de of the River, to take up 
their ers , having Bridges of Communica- 
tion laid over, and Redonbts made to defend them, 
in which there muſt be-put a ſtrong Guard of 


Foot. 
place be ſutrounded with Z7i/s, then 


If the 


the General poſſeſſes himſelf of the heights: of 


them. | | 

As foon mow - 3-5 Blocked up, and' Confe- 
quently rhe he Army, B e, Provifi- 
ons, py Amr of War, and the Silly av 4+ 


rived, and the General hath formed out his Camp 
always 


for the Army , which in a Siege 
Incamps with theirs Backs to the Town, having 
Ss ons of Horſe berwixt cach Battalion; rhen 
che Exgjneers-mark out the Line of Contravallation, 
called breaking ofGround, which is to be c - 
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1 84 
beyond Muſket-Shot, or Falcon from the Town, 
under which the Cavalry may ſecurly og: 
This Line is carried round about the 7own, if 
the Gariſon be very ſtrong, and full of Men; elle 
on one part. : 
If the Enemy have Armies near, and that its 
thought they will endeavour to raiſe the Siege, be- 
fore the Town can be taken , then the Erngzners 
mark out another Line, further into the Cam- 
paizn, Whis is called the Line of Circumvallation. 
This Line is carried round about Incloſing Ground 


enough for all the Army to lodge in. The Quar-. 


ters of the General, and other chief Commanders, 
are to be placed round about, ſo as one may re- 
lieve another conveniently. | 

Upon this Line, within Muſket Shot one from 
another , are to be placed Redoubts, Triangles, 
Long Squares,and other Fjelds-Works; each Regt- 
ment is to Work at them before their own Camp. 
Their Ramperts are generally ſome 8 or 10 Foot 
thick, 6 Foot high , with a Foot-bank to mount 
upon the Parapets. The outward height 5 Foot, 
the Ditch caſt about rhem 10 or 12 Foot broad, 
and 4, 5 or 6 Foot dcep, altho the proportions 
are to be made all ways according to the danger 
the Enemy may put the Army unto. 

' The next thing to do, is opening of the 
Trenches, that is, beginning the Lives of Ap- 


proaches towards the Town, at about 1290 Foot 


FORTIFICATTION. 


20 Trench to be hightend, 


him, and he is to dig the Hole ſo deep, that wich by 


the Earth thrown up he may be under Coyen, : 


which, will be when he digs three Feet into the © 
Ground , the Earth thrown up making other 
three above the Ground, or 6 Foot in all. i 


The Workmen | being thus pot into' the * 


Ground, they e 


a Fortreſs, they are to be made deeper. The 


10 breadth or width of them may be 12 or 14' Foe.” 


at the Top, and 6,8 or 10 Foot at the Bottom, 
with Foor-banks for the conveniency of Muſquer- 
teers ; ſometimes one is conſtrained to make them 
larger, in regard Wagons may be driven through: 
them, with Marterials neceflary for the Gallery; 
and alſo Cammm muſt be drawn down and mount-" | 
ed on the Batteries. But itis always to be' ob- "34 
ſerved, by how much larger. the Ap are 
made, by ſo much ought. rhe Parapet of the 
t the Enemy may not” 
diſcover the Souldiers that are in them; ppc ly 
one ought re heighten thoſe” Points, an Wind: 
ings where the Zine turns; and when it cannot 
be conveniently done, the Souldiers are to take 
= Facines,and cover the place that is ſcen with | 
them. | 

TheTrenches are to be relicyed every 24 Hours ; 
and in ſhort, are to be ordered with great care. 

If the Ground be Rocky, Mooriſh or Marſhy with 


from it. To this end the Colonel, or Commander 30 Bogs, where one cannot dig, then there is a Foun: 


of the Infantry, (whole buſineſs is to openthem, 
ought early in the Morning to viſit the General, 
or more particulary the Lieutenant-General, if he 
be appointed for this Action;and it were neceſſary 
he had well reviewed the place himſelf, before 
he comes to diſcourſe with thoſe that know it. 
? hen the Regiments make their Detachments, 
ar2 ro furniſh ſuch number of Workmen that 
:-er requireth ; and beſides their ordinary 


dation made with Sixkers, that is, Bundles of 
Bouzhs faſtned together, upon which Earth js 
caſt. Upon this Foundation there are 7raver- 


ſes and Gabions, which are deſcribed in the laſt 


Chapter. Theſe Gabzons are uſed alſo in ſtony 
Ground,where one cannot dig the Earth, becaule 
of Stones. 

As the Trench advances, there are at the Wind- 
ings and turnings, Patteries to be made about 10, 


'ey. take along with them Spades, 49 12 or 16 Foot high, the Breaſt - Works made 


: taxes, and other Materials neceſlary 
[he Fgineer is to ſhew and inform 

how they are to run their Line, 
'raws our to them as neceflity requires, 
iverſe lengths , but moſt commonly 
© 40 Rods long, . or ſometimes ſhorter 

c, and broken and turned as often as is 
i..TY- 
nt WWorkmen may begin with the more 

where the Line begins (which is with a 
: place of Arms) there is to be built a Redoubr 
- Battery with Guns,and there are covered from 
ce Enemies Cannon, by two great Eſpaulments 
vell Flanked, ſeveral Guards of Foot and Horſe, 
itanding near to defcad them, if the Beſieged 
ſhould Sally our. The Line being laid out and 
marked, which is to be carried on' Obliquely, fo 
that no Shot can be'made out of any Work of 
the 7own, that may ſcour that Line, the Eganeers 
are to divide and place the 
that one may not hinder another. 

Now they give to every Man, the length 
of 4 or 5 Foot, and every one maketh as much 
haſt a poſlible ro ger into rhe Ground, for the 
avoiding of the danger whereunto he is expoſed 
while he ſtands upon the open Fie/d.To this end 
the Ear: which he diggeth, he caſteth up before 


with Gabions, or Sacks of Earth, and Cannon-baſ- 
kets; theſe Batteries are to ſhoot into the 
7 own, to beat down the Houſes and terrify the : 
Burgers, and to play continually Day and Ni | 
Or Batteries may be mage on any Hill, or = | 
Ground to this effect. " 
There muſt be a good Lize of Communication, 
betwixt the two, or more Approaches ; when 
they are once advanced to the Foot of the Glaſfs 


50 take in and fortify the Ground berwixt the At- 


taques, by which means the Enemy coming to 
ſally out,will find themſelves betwixt two Firags.. 
In the carrying on the Lines of Approaches and 
Batteries, the Engineers muſt be ſure to be provi- 
ded of Palliſadoes de Camp, and Piles of 6 Foot, 
Turn-Pikes , Horſe de Freez, Barricadoes or a+ 
Fence made of Palliſadoes, Thouſands of Crow- 
Fee?, or Carthrops to hinder the March of Morſe, 
together with good ſtore of Planks and Timber 


orkmen, in order 60 ready. 


The nearer the Approaches advance to the Fortreſs, 
and the more Souldiers are expoſed to danger,theit 
Pay is encreaſed every Day; ſometimes they have. 
_— Crown a Night, and ſometime a Crown 
or an Hours work, it their Poſt be Dangerous. * 
Every Morning as ſoon as Day begins to break, 
the Liextenant General,or Marſhal de Camp, on” 


nlarge and deepen the Trenches; 
as neceſſity requires;as when they come nearer to © 


the Soldiers too low to the Trenches, and there 
take their places, to Fire continually, and hin- 
der the Enemy -from thewing their Heads aboye 
the Works , whilſt the Cannon from the Batterzes 
are beating dowa the Parapets , and levelling the 
Works; the Batteries to this end are advanced as 
the Atfaques advance , and the - beſt place for 
them is berwixt the -rwo Artaques ; for by this 
means one diſpoſes them in ſuch a manner , that 
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to the end the Enemy may not {ec it, and gels 
whereabours the fine is. 

The Mine is wrought on by ſeveral Turns ; to 
prevent the Blaſt of Powder coming forewards , 
{omertimes the Maſter Miner makes ute of a Com- 
Pa(s , and Conduct his Mine by the help of the 
Needle, that he may carry it right, and always. 
the nearer he comes to the place where the Cham- 
ber is to be , the narrower he makes the way of 


he is Maſter of the Firings of the two Fl/anks, of 10 the Mine, in ſuch fort, that it be no broader or 


the rwo oppoſite Baſtions. 

When the Approaches are advanced to the 
Counterſcarp , along the. Breaſt-work of it, there is 
to be made a great Lodgment , in the middle of 
which, there is a Deſcent cut into the Dz7ch, which 
is called the Sap; When it is brought to the 
Ditch or Moat , there muſt he good ſtore of Po 
peers employed to run Earth in Wheel Bar- 
rows Night and Day to fill up the Dzzch,and as ſoon 


higher at the entrance into the Chamber, than a 
Barrel of Powder may fcarcely pals into it , for 
by this means the Miz is caſter ſtopt. 

The bigneſs of the Chamber is made accordin 
to the greatneſs and proportion of the Wal _—_ 
Rampert. The common Opinion is, that a Bar- 
rel of Powder will blow up 12 foot of Earth; the 


. Barrels are to be laid in ſuch order, that in an in- 


ſtant they may alltake Fire together. *'The Cham- 


as it is dark the Horſe of the Army ; but thoſe 20 ber may be made 10 or 12 foot wide , and about 


that are upon the Guards to carry Facins to the 
Tail of the Trenches , to be caſt into the Moar, 
to fill it up even to that place where the Mine is 
to be made ; for in fo doing, the Ditch will be fil- 
led up by degrees, and there will be a good Foun- 
dation for the Ga//-ry to reſt upon ; the Pioneers 
ferch in their Wheel Barrows good ſtore of 
Earth, upon Planks laid in the Ga/ery , and 
bring it to the Mouth thereof, caſting it upon 
2 heap, and ſome Workmen appoi 
the Mouth of the Ga/ery , ca 
to ſettle the Facins and Fagots. 

This Earth thus caſt up , ſerves to cover and 
make Blinds for the Workmen , which they uſe 
ro make at the Mouth of the by , and 
continue fo doing till they bring the Ga/ery to the 
Face of Baſtion. The Blinds are to be raiſed on 
that ſide which reſpe&s the Enemies Curtain, and 
oppoſite Flank. 


it into the Moat , 


To bring on the Ga/ery , firſt, there is made 49 


two Frames of 7imber, ſome 8 or 10 foot wide, 
and about 9 in height , in form of a Galows ; the. 
Timber may be 6 or 8 Inches thick, and the fide 
oppoſite to the Enemies Flank, ought to be double 
planked. Theſe Frames ought to ſtand 6 or 7 
feot from one another, and ſo one after another , 
till the GaZery reach to the Foot of the Baſti- 
on 


The Gallery is to be covered at the Top 'with 


Earth a Foot thick , to hinder Fireworks from 50 notice of an 4 


burning it ; there are little Windows made in the 
Gaiery, berwixt every 3 or 4 Frames to give the 
Waorkmen light. | 
When the Gallery is thus brought to the Face 
of the Baſtion; The next thing is to make a Mine, 
Which is to be done by Miners, who are ro have 
Pick-Axes and all kind of Maſons Tools, with all 
things requifire ro pierce and break the Wall. 
The height of the Mzne is about 4 or 4 + foot high 


5 foot high; The Earth is to be blown up either 
into theF ortreſs,or elſe without, by making So ſide 
which is to be blown up,not ſo thick as the other. 
Thus having made the Mine , place the Powder 
herein , _ cloſe up the Mouth of it ; which muſt 
be carefully done, putting croſs Timbers in every 
Return ; and at the entrance ſtop it with thick 
and ſtrong Planks, rammed in with Earth, leaving, 
a Trunk or hollow Pipe all the way filled with 


nted tro work in 32 Powder , and carried to the end of the Mine , at 


the Wal where the Paſſage is to be well ſtopped, 
ſince the ſtronger a Mine is ſtopt, it takes the 
better effet; then fire it as ſoon as conveniently 
may be, leſt the Powder take harm by too much 
moiſture ; after which follows the Aſſault , and 
—_— the Mine, if the Breach be made condi- 
crable. | 


li... 


CHAP. X 
Of defending a T oyn or Fort. 


T is a certain Rule,That where there is an 0f- 

fenfive War, there is allo a Dae: and 
therefore as ſoon as the Governor of any For: 
coming, before it to Be- 
iege the place ; and before they form their B/c- 
cus, or Block it up , he ſends the Gunners to the 
Batteries,with orders to ſhoot ſeveral Cannon, to 
inform the Country Round,and give the Signal of rc- 
treat , that they may come in with all the Provi- 
fions they can find about the place ; And alſo by 
making ſeveral Shot , keep off the Light-Hor/- 
men and Spices that they approach not fo neer 
as to view the Works of the Fort ; and allo to fa; 


2 the moſt, the breadth abour 3 ; foor , accor- 5 vour the Foot and Zorſe , who ought every day 


ding co which Meaſures the: Props and Planks are 
framed , wherewith the Mine is underproped. 
The Earth that is raken out of the Minze under a 
Kampert or Baſtion, is to be carried away ina Vel- 
(cl,or Pail of Leather , which is light in handing ic 
oneto another, till ir be brought out of the Hole 
Tr entrance of the Mine , and laid in the Gallery, 


ro make a Sally, to ſhew that the Gari/on is ſtrong, 
and in good Heart : The /rfantry muſt not go he- 
yond Muſtet Shot ; but the Cavalry ought every 
day from the opening of the 7rexches to fally in 
ſmall Squadrons to draw the Army near , that it 


may lay opento the Canrmneers, who may make 
ſome good Shor, and cut off ſome of the Principal 
Offecers. Bb b it 
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If the Gariſon be bur weak , then the Gover- 
nor is to manage it to the beſt Advantage; and is 
not obſtinarely ro defend rhe Owt-Works , but 
rather to look ro the defence of the Ditch , and 
the Body of the place, that the Flanks be well 
furniſhed with Cannon , and as foon as he per- 
ceives the Attaques of the Enemy, is to Coun- 
termine the Flanked Angles of the Out-Works, and 
to blow them up, at ſuch. time as he is 
forced ro quit them ; and after having Retrenched 
the Baſtions after a conſiderable Breach , all that 
he can do, is upon the moſt Honourable Terms 
to make Capitulations , as to March out with 
Arms and Baggage, Drums Beating , Trumpets 
Sounding , Colours and Standards Flying, Matches 
lighted ar-both ends ; Bul/ers in their Mouths , 
with ſome Pieces of Canmn and Mortars, and Am- 
munition neceſlary, the Beftegers furniſhing them 
with Wazons, Horſes, and every thing neceſſary for 
their March. Burt if the Gariſon be conſiderable 
ſtrong,it is ro be Governed quite inanother manner. 

The Govermy is ro husband the Proviſions well, 
and defend boldly the Ozt-Works , and to Connter- 
Mine round about. them , as the Enemy ſhall Ar- 
tack , and to Retrench them , and alſo to make 
Retrenchments , and Barricadves all along the Co- 
rered Way ; that he may loſe all things piece by 
piece, and to quit nothing bur by main force. 

After the Goverzor is "Advertiſed , by ſmall 


that comes out of the Ditch makes a good Pa 
ripet. All theſe Retrenchments and Cuttings of 
are to lye open towards the 7own , or Fortreſy 
with this Provi/o alſo, that they be not made { 
high, bur that the main Works may overlook anc 
command them. | 
When the Garriſon is forced to quit their laſl 
Retrenchments on the Out-Works , and Retrear 
into the Town , the Grvernour .is to have the 


10 Flanis well farnith'd with Cannon,which may bear 


upon the Flanked Angles , and ſcour the Ditch. 
for there is nothing makes greater ſlaughter , © 
with greater eaſe hinders 2ndermining than this 

and it is almoſt impoſſible tor the Ezemy to 
make any Lodgment, or ſer atty Miners at work 
upon the Body of' the place ; and being nor able 
ro make a Breach, but by their Cannon, it is ſoon 
repaired with Paliſadoes, and the Baſtion cur off 
and Retrefiched with Mines prepared under the 


20 Breach, and the Batteries made firm before they 


can Storm ; and for ſome Days rhey cannot make 
any Lodgment , notwithſtanding they have won 
the flanked Angles, and made a confiderable 
Breach, even to the Foot of the Baſtzon, yet they 
cannot maintain it but with great lots ; neither 
can they avoid the Granadoes , and Fire-Works, 
that will be continually caſt upon them , and fo 
forced to approach by Sap, which may be with 
all facility imaginable Rencountered. 


parties he fends our, what part the Enemy will 39 If the Enemy by diſmounting the Gans on the 


Attack , he is always to Anoy them by continu- 
al ſmall Sa/lzes of the ſtouteſt Souldiers two by 
two , and three by three, who ate to Fire upon 
the Piogrers, by creeping into the Field unper- 
ccived, and not to give them reſt or let the Tren- 
ces be quiet , and afterwards to Retreat into the 
Cornterſcarp ; and inthe mean time the Governor 


15to have the Souldiers in readineſs,to give Fire as 


{oon as the Party is rerurned, by which common- 


Flanks and Batteries, with their Counter-Batteries 
approach ro the Foot of the Baſtion , and fer 
their Miners at work , and prepare their Mines ; 
then the Gowernour is diligently to ſearch our the 
Enemies Mines , and being affured of the place 
where they are hid, and a working , which may 
be done by ſetting a Drwm in the place ſuſpected, 
with ſome Dice, or Peaſe upon the Head of it, 
which with any ſtirring will leap upon the Drum, 


ly many Officers are killed that do advance ; to 4o when it ſtands over the place where the Miners 


this end the Grr-Works ate ra be well furniſhed 
with men, to keep continually Firing; and to 
render them the more able, they are to be relieved 
twicea Day, and twice a Night. 

Itis very ordinary to the Garz/on, to mak a great 
ard brisk Sal/y about Sun-Ri/ing, or break of Day, 
afrer a Stormy of Rainy Night , as opporrunh 
admits; and to carry along with them a quantity 
of Nails to cloy the Guns, Pick-Axes, Spades and 


arear work. 

After the place is thus found out, nothing re- 
mains bur to make a Comntermine againſt them, 
which is made afrer the ſame manner, as a Mine, 
deſcribed in the laſt Chapter. Now, becauſe one 
is not ſure to meet juſt with the Enemies Mine, 
which may be made cither roo hiph , or roo 
low ; therefore there are ſeveral Mines to be 
made, till by one of them the Enemies Mine is 


Fh+-o+'s tothrow down their Lodgment, fome Gra- 50 found out, and fo take away their Powder out 


nathers , "and Muſquetoons , to make a confidera- 
ble Aſault,and to throw downtheir Works in fuch 
manner, Thar the En ro regain Ground, 
may lay open to the Shot from the Onr-Works , 
which ought 5 mm | fm, ro be well furniſhed 
with men, and in Readineſs to make a continual Fi- 
riag,to fayour theRetrear of the Sa/y; and 1o by this 
means the Enemy thall not gain a Foot of Ground 
Bur ar a very dear tare , and loſe much of his rime 


of rhe Chamber. 

When an Enemies Mine is carried fo fecret, 
and hidden, that one cannot find it out; then 
the Garriſon muſt of neceſſity reſolve to quit 
that part of the Rampert, or Baſtion,ander which 
they ſuſpect there is 'a Min?2, and fo Retrench 
and Cur it oft inwardly ; bur for rheir advantage 
they muſt make ready alſo their Counter-Mmes 
made in that place, and Chamber their Powder, 


before he be able ro pain any of the Ont-Works. 60 attending the effect: of the Exemies Mime; and 


The Out-Iorks ought to be Mined and Retrenched , 
and the Mixes Fired when the Enemy makes a 
Lodgement onthem , and the Gariſon torced to re- 
tire ro their Re7renchments. 

"* The Rerrenchments turn to account when 
their D77ch.is 12 feet broad art top, and 6 fee? at 
the © bortom-, and $ fee: deep; and the Earth 


when they ſpring ir, they muſt retire themſelves 
into their new Work cut off, or Retrenchment; 
and the Enemy being Lodged on that part of the 
Rampert, or Baſtion , which they have quirred, 
then the Connter-Mine is to be blown up. 
like is alſo done in Ozt-Works, and on the Coun: 
ter/carp, when one is driven to quit them. 

"Y —_ CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI 
Of GUNNERY 


He General things to be known in the 
Art of Gunnery, next after the Names and 


Parts of a Piece of Ordnance ( which you may 10 will 9 (b. give? Anſwer 6; and 


here learn from the Figure of the Gun) in order 
to Shoot ſecurely , and make a good Shot , are, 
Firſt, That the Piece be well Zertiated, or {qua- 
red upon its Carrzage, and to know duly to Load 
and Level the Pzece. 
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To Zertiate a Piece, is to know 1t it has its 
duc thickneſs of Meral at the Tauch-hole , Tru 
xions, and Neck; by which you may judge at 
the ſtrength of the Gun , whether well fortified, 
or no. This you do with a Coliper pair of Com- 
paſſes; and if the Piece be Home boared , the 


Diameter leſs by the height divided: by 2, 1s the 


thickneſs at any place. | 
To Quadrate, or Square a Piece mounted, is to 


ſce if it is diretly placed, and equally poiſed, 40 


which depends on the Carrzage,, in regard of 
the Wheels and Axel-Tree. 

To Diſpart a Fiece of Ordnance, is to let ſuch 
a mark. upon the /1=z/:-Ring', or thereabours, 
that the viſual Ray,or S/ght-Line, taken upon the 
Top of the Baſe-Rins againſt the' 7Touch-hole , by 
the Mark fer at, or near the Muzz/e-Ring , may 
be parallel! to the 4xis of the Concave Cylinder. 
To do this, rake the Diameters of the Baſe-Ring, 


and the place at the Muzz/e where you intend 50 Sater. 


the Di/part to ftand ; divide the difference of 
theſe two into rwo equal parts , one of them 
will be the Diſpart ; which you may ſet upon 
the G1 with Pitch , or Wax. If you have not 
Corapaſſes, racaſure rhe Circles abour, and work 
with them. 

The Weirbts of Shot arc regulated by the 
Cates of the Diameters, and by — 
—__ of one,the weizhe of any other is p 

Us : 

A Bullet of fronwot 4 Ixches Diameter is found 
by Experience to weigh 9/5. then ſay, as the 
Cube of 4 is to 9 1b. to is any other Diameter 
Cubed ro its weight ; or as 9 15. is to the Cube 
of 4, fo is any other weight to the Cabe Root 
*t its Diameter, Lead and Iran in weight is 2s 
2 tO 3, That 13, a Shot of 2 1b. of Tron, and a 


26 


Shot of 3 1b.of Lead,will have the ſame Dzamerer 
of height. /ron to Stone is as 3 to 8;Lead to Stone, 


as 4 to 1; that is, a Buffet of Stone of 10 /þ. 
is equal in height to a Bulle? of Lead of 40416. 
Therefore knowing what a Ballet of Tron of 


any Diameter weighs, you will find rhe weight 
of a Bullet of the ſame Diameter of Lead, and 


Stone ; tor Lead having the weight of 9 /6. of 
Tron for 4 Inches Diameter. If 3 give 2, what 

4 of any other. 
As the Shot is lated by the Cabes of the 
Diameters , {0 allo is the Powder. Suppoſe 
x 16, * of Powder be a Charge for a Falcon of 
2 : 68 Bore of Diameter ; what weight in Powder 
will be fit for a Charge of a Camon of 5? The 
proportion is thus: As the Cube of 2: 68 1s to 
t ib. } of Powder, {o is the Cnbe of 7 to 


The Names of the Pieces of Ordnance, which 


20 are taken from the height of the Bore, are ſer 


down in the following 7able, which gives-in the 
firſt Column the Names of the Pieces ; next, the 
weight of Fortified Guns; the third , the height 
of the Bore ; the fourth, the height of the Shot ; 
the fifth, the weight of the Shot; the fixth; 
Powder for Proof ; the ſeventh, Powder for Ser- 
vice; the cighth, Paces (five Foot to a Pace) the 
Piece ſhoots Point-Blayk, or upon the Level ; 
the ninth, the outmoſt Random,the Piece mount- 


30cd to 45 Degrees; the tenth , the Horſes ; and 


the eleventh , the He» required to draw a Piece 
ot Ordnance. 
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As to the ſeveral Shootings in Artillery, and 
the knowledg of the true Diſtance that 


will carry to, is a matter that depends upon 


many uncertainties, there being ſuch varieties in 
the rruenefs of the Bore,in the heights of the Shor, 
in the ſtrength of the Powder, in the Diſparrs, 
bo ” the L-velimg, and Direction, in the Air, Wind, 


To 


The Bal, when it is Shof , flies through the Air 
with a violent,mn and natural Morion,defcribing 


a Parabolical Line,in whoſe begjnni 
L ines ſenſibly ſtreight, and in the middle, Carved. 


The Shootimgs, or Shots in Artillery, are therefore 
three ; The firſt is called Poinr-Blawkt, which is 
thart 
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that Space, that the Ba/ flies in a Line ſesſibly 
right without any inclination ; The ſecond is 
called the Mean , which comprehends all that 
Space the ſhot flies in a Carved Line; The third 
is called the Dead-Shor, which is the fall of the 
Ball by aſenſible right Lie towards the Ground, 
after that the violence is ceaſed. 

Gunners do take notice of theſe three differ- 
ences, and Ranges of Shot, for three ſeveral ends. 
'The Shots of Point-Blanuk ſerve to Batter the 
Ramperts and Walls of Forts, and Caſtles; the 
Mean, or Middle Range to moleſt afar off the 
Troops in the Campaign, and in their Quarters, 
and to ruine the Houſes within the Cities, and 
Caſtles, Sc. The Dead-Shots ſerve for Mortars 
to ſhoot Bembs, and other Artificial Fire upon 
the Enemy, eſpecially when they cannot be other- 
wiſe offended, nor ſeen; being covered behind 
with Ramperts, Trenches, Hills, and other Emi- 
Hencees. 

A ſhot Point-Blank, which is the moſt ordina- 
ry and moſt Important, is diſtinguiſhed, in re- 
gard of the Fortzon, and in regard of the Ob- 

x& which it ſtrikes. As to the Zorizon they are 
of three ſorts, Firſt, Level; Secondly from Low 
to High; Thirdly, from High to Low, called 
@nder M-tal. | 

The #forizontal, and by the Level of the 
Chaſe, or Concave Cylinder is the moſt ſecure, 
and certain. \ 

That from Low to High, proves fallacious, 
becauſe by the Recoyling which the Prece makes, 
the Shot - flies higher than the Mark ; and that 
from Figh to Low is moſt fallacious, becauſe 
the Shot ( beſides other notable effects ) comes 
mere Low by the Recoyling of the Piece. There- 
fore an experienced Gunner muſt remedy theſe 
taults by raking rhe due advantages in Shooting. 

As to the Obje, a Shot Point-Blank is made 


either at right Angles againſt the Superficies of 40 it; therefore to have a juſt 


the Objet, or at oblique Ang/es. Ar right 
Angles it ſtrikes more furiouſly than at oblique ; 
therefore it is uſed againſt ftrong Walls, to batter 
them; and arc uſed to make Batteries of ſeveral 
Tire, and diſcharging them againſt the ſelf-ſame 
Mark, and in the fame inſtant. At oblique 4»- 
ges they ſtrike either: Croſs-ways, or Rebound- 
ing, like a Tem-Bal. If they ſtrike Croſs-ways, 
with two Batteries one upon each fide of the 
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into 12 equal Parts, called Points; ſo much of 
the Arch as exceederh a Quadrant, as 45 Degrees, 
or 6 Points, ſerves for ſhooting below the Zorj- 
201, 2s the Quadrant doth for above. From the 
Center hangs a Thread with a Plumet, the longeſt 
Leg put into the Chaſe, or Concave Cylinders of - 
of a Piece of Ordnance, the Thread cutting the 
Arch, doth ſhew the Degrees of Elevation, or 
Depreſſion, one never exceeds 6 Points, or g5 


IO Degrees of Elevation in ſhooting with long Cax- 


non. 

The Dead-Shot which is made with Mortars, 
is done by giving Elevation from the Points 6, 
or 95 Degrees, to the Point 12, or 90 Degrees, 
which are meaſured with the Square, or with a 
particular Inſtrument like a Level, putting a 
Staff acroſs the mouth of the Mortar, and upon 
thar the Quadrant. 

In Shooting in theſe its obſerved, that at the 


20 ſixth Point 1s the fartheſt off, and that ar the 


ſeventh Point comes the neareſt, and at the 
cighth Point nearer ; and ſo nearer and nearer to 
the rwelſth Point, in which the Bomb falls in the 
ſame place from which it departed. 

Of Shots made out of Mortars , betwixt the 
Middle or Mean-Shot, and the Dead-Shot , it is to 
be obſerved by Experience, thoſe are equal which 
are equally removed from the ſixth Poin? of the 
rodent: viz. that the Bomb fall as far diſtant, 


30 being ſhot from the ſame Piece, and with the 


ſame ſtrength at the fifth as at the ſeventh Point, 
and the ſame thing at rhe fourth as art the eighth, 
and as much at the third as at the ninth, and 
ſecond as the tenth. 

Shots from Mortar-Pieces are very fallacious, 
ſometimes flying farther, ſomtimes r than 
needs, and the Bombs break in the Air; ſome- 
times: after the fall they do not break, which 
gives time to the Enemy to retire, or to Choak 
Blow , and to take 
effet, theſe following Advertiſements muſt be 
obſerved. 

Firſt, One ought to know how many Paces 
are to the place which you would ſhoot, which 
may be done with an [»/trument. 

Secondly , That the Bombs, or other Bodies, 
which are to be Shot, be of equal weight , other- 
wile the Shots will vary. 

Thirdly, That the Carriage in breadth be al- 


je, it ruines more ſpeedily the Defence either 59 ways upon a Level , and without any Deſcent, 


of Earth, or Wall; if they batter Obliquely, or 
by a Rebound, which is done when they cannor 
do it right forward: As if one would batter a 
Flank covered with an Orion, or Shoulder, one 
muſt ſtrike the Cartazn in fo fit a place, and ob- 
liquely, that by the Rebound the Shot may leap 
into the Flank; holding it for a Maxim in this 
Operation, That the Angle of Incidence is equal 
to the Angle of Refledion. 


The M-ax or middle Ranges are diverſe, ac- © 
 —eortfing to the different Elevations of Ordnance ; 


the Elevations are regulated by - the Gunxers 
S7uare, Which is an Znſtrument made of Braſs or 
Wood, of two right Lines (See Fig. 10 Plate 1 ) 

e longer than the other, both which make a 
right Ang from which as from the Cevter is 
de cribed an Arch divided into go Degrees, or 


that it do not leap in Dinas 

Fourthly, That the Powder with which the 
Mortar is loaded, be always of the ſame force 
and weight. 

Fifthly, That the Charge of the Mortar, as 
well in Powder as in Wadding, be always ramm'd 
in with Blows equally heavy, and of equal 
number. 

Sixthly, That the Fuſees be newly made in 


© thoſe days they are to be uſed, and that they 


be made of a mixture proportionable to the 
Range the Shot ſhall make in the Air, and that 
it break in the very Fall; which Skill is in the 
Fuſee filled with mixture of Compoſition, which 
iS to be ſuch, thar although the Bomb fall in the 
Water,it ought to break. 


To 
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To meaſure a jaſt Time, is done by filling the fame quantiry of Compoſition ſhould be 
the Fuſee after the ordinary manner; take a continued in the Fuſe, bur if it break before 
ſmall Barrel or Cane of Jrox of equal Bore to the Fall you muſt abate the Heat, by adding a 
chat of the. Fuſee, but ſomething lenger, with ſmall mixture of Charcoal-Dsſt incorporated in the 
many little Holes all along its length, and filling fame Compoſition ; and if after irs Fall ir ſhalt 
it in the ſame manner as the Fuſee, then the delay its effe, then you ſhall joyn with its 
Bomb being®fitted in the Mortar, you give. Fire mixture a little fine Powder-Duſt, and fo youi 
at the ſame time to the Fuſee' in the Mortar and may by Experience with this Barre! obſerye in- 


the Tron-Barre!, letting the Barrel burn untilyou ro what Mark or Hole it burns, fo.that with - 


fee the Bomb þteak ; in which moment, you 10 ſuch Fuſces the Bomb ſhall juſtly break - in the 
obſerve the Bar#e!, and to whar Hole the Fire | very Fall amongſt the Enemies, obſerving al- 
burns down; which will give an aſſured mark of ways to fill the Barre! with the ſame mix 
the time the Fuſce ought to have. | rure. ROE OO 

If the Bomb in the very Fall ſhall break, 
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ſick is the Art of making Harmony , 
cicher by Voice or Inſtrument ; Or; 
( which is the ſame thing) the Art of 


_ well Singing, or playing on Mufical Inſtruments. 


The firſt is called Yocal, the other Inffrumental 
Mufick , and conſiſts both of Sounds. 

A Sound is that which affes rhe Ear,of which 
there are two Sorts , Simple and Compound ; The 
Simple is confidered by it fel. 


There are 20 Simple, or Single Sounds mentio- , 


ned by Muſicians , from Gam-ut to E-la , and all 
contained in the Gam-ut ; which is called the Scale, 
invenred by one Guido Aratin an Italian, the ber- 
ter to learn to Sing and Play well: The Enume- 
ration of which Simple Sounds take as follow- 
cth. 

The firſt, Gam-ut ; ſecond, A4-re; third, B-m ; 
fourth, C-f1-ut ; fifth, D-ſol-re ; ſixth, E-la-mz ; \e- 
venth , F-fa-ut ; eighth, G-ſol-re ; ninth, A-la-mz- 


the mean and between both , and are called 7uxes 
of a natural Key. 

It often happens intheſe Cleffs , that the Na- 
tural Soxg is changed into BF/at, or into the con- 
trary : But Tunes in B Sharp, arc never changed 
into B Flat, nor thoſe in B Flat into B 
Sharp. 

The Compound Sound is that which is compound- 
ed , and repeated with another. | 

"The Compoſition of Sounds is called in Muſick 
Interval , that is to ſay, Mufical Concord, as 
well of the Yoice , as on Inſtruments; of which 
ſome are Principal Chiefs, the others,cffeRts of the 
Chiefs. | 

There are three Chiefs , viz. a Tone, a Semy 
Tone , and a Dieſis : And 4 Effets of the Chiefs, 
as Diateſſaron, Diapente, Diapaſon, and double Di- 
apaſon. 


A Tone is an Interval of Muſick , compoſed of 


re; tenth , B-fa-B-mi ; eleventh , C-ſol-fa-ut ; 20 two half Tones, and proceeding from a Seſquioftave 


twelfth , D-7a-{o/-re ; thirteenth , E-/a-m7; four- 
tceenth , F-fa-ut ; fifteenth , G-ſol-reut ; ſixteenth, 
A-la-mr-re ; Teventeenth*, Bfa-B-m1; ; eigireenrh ,, 
C-fol-fa ; ninetecathi, D-la-ſol ; twentieth , E-la. 

Ori which Simp/e Sounds , firſt are to be con- 
ſidered the Accidents , and then their Divifi- 
0N. | 
- Their Accidents are Mufical Time, or Meaſure. 

Time in Muſick is a quantity which cither length- 
ens, or ſhortens the Sound. 

The Mufical Time to expreſs the Sound,is known 
by eight Charadters,viz. A y Long, A Breve, 
A Semibreve , A Minim, v# Crochet, A Quaver, 
and A Semiquaver. 

Bur the rime to ſuppreſs the Sound is different , 
that is, in ſeveral ſorts of Reſts or Panſes, lon- 
ger and ſhorter. 

Muſical Meaſure , is that by which the aforcſaid 
Simple Sands are Meaſured. 


ration. 

Muficirs call it the ſecond perfect ; for Exam- 
ple; i when rwo-Simg, one dings Z/t ,, and the 
other Re, this Compoſition of Sounds is called 
a Tone. 

A Demi Tone is the Moity of a Tone , or of g 
Seſqui»zave. 

A Tone can't be divided by Numbers into two 
equal parts, but only into unequal; for when 


o You have divided a Zone into two parts, you 


ſhall have two Demi Tones : That which is the 
ſharp of the two , is called the Demi Tone Ma- 
jor , or greater , and is ſeldom in uſe; the other 
which is flac, is called the Mzyor, or leſs Demi 
Tone , and isonly in uſe, and called the ſecond 
Imperfet , which is made from £: to Fa. 

A Diefis or Perfation , ( called by Boetius alk 
ſer Demz Tone ) is the ſmalleſt of the [ntervals, 
that is to ſay , the fourth part of a 7oxe, or a 


There are two forts of Meaſure in Muſick ; the 49 Seſquioftave. 


one Spondaick , and called by the Modern Mu/ici- 
ns Tmpert#2t &r” Daple, the other Trechaick, which 
they call Perfe7?, or Triple. 

Secondly , theſe Simp/e Sounds are divided into 
ſeven FHexachords, yulgarly called Cleffs. 

An Hexachord is a DeduQtion , or Conduct of 
ſix Yoyces , as Yr, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La. 

The three firſt of which C/effs that have G for 
their Chara#ter., are rough and harſh, and called 
Tunes of B. Strarp. 

The two others, whole Charaters are F, are 
ſoft an.* (weet, and are called Tunes of BFlat. 

Burt the other two , whole Charadter is C , are 


A Diateſſaron is a ſoft imperſe fourth , which 
is frequently uſed , as from Zr to Fa; It contains 
two 7ones, and a leſs Demi Tone. \ 

A Diapente is called a fifth, which is a very ſweet 

and frequent /nterval; It contains three Tones and 
one lefs Demi Tone. | 

A Diapaſon is a molt perfet Tuterwal; and very 
much in uſe , and conſiſts of eight Sounds, and 8 _ 
called an Gave; It contains five Tones, and two 


50 leſs Demt Tones. 


A Double D;apaſon is the fifteenth, or a double | 
Ofave , and ſortwo Oftaves make one intire A 
dy of Concords, viz. the greateſt Syſtem and __ ] 
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MVUSICK ig9t 


- Muick , Which is ſo vulgarly called , as a 
— , ſo as well here below , that is to 
fay , rwice through all the Sounds and clicntial 
Chords, A,BE,D,E,F,6. \ 

Beſides this Trad of Mufick » Which is adapted 
'o the Fliptical Table , 'tis thought fit to add 
chis following Difcourſe , as recommended from a 
perſon vory knowing in the faid Art, where he 
faith, That the rwo chict parrs of Mufick arc 
Compoſition and Modulation. 


| Compoſition is the ketting t of ſeveral Mu- 
kcal Notes , into a Tune of Kyeral Parts , into 4 
Conſort fix to be Swnz or Played. 


There chiefly bel to Compoſition the Know- 
ledge of the Chords, of the Moods, and of the {e- 
xeralparts which make up a Mufick Conſort. 

In all the ſeven Notes, ( for there are in nature 
but ſeven diſtin& Sounds, however repeated in dif- 
ferent Xeys ) aneighth , being but an 2/702 to the 
firſt , a ninth to the ſecond , a tenth to the third , 
an cleyenth to the fourth, a twelfth to the 
fith , a thirteenth ro the ſixth, a four- 
teenth to the ſeventh ; So likewiſe ina higher 
Key, a fifteenth to the eighth , a ſixteenth to 
the ninth, and ſo of the reſt. In all the ſe- 
yen Notes (for an cighth is bur rhe firſt of another 
Septenary ; and every Note whatſoever is a Firſt , 
or Vnion in Refercnce to its OFave ) there are five 
Concords and two Diſcords ; of the five Concords , 
three are perfet Chords, and two Inperfett. 

The three Perfe are an Ofave , called by the 
Greeks Diapaſes,, that is, from A-re the Pros/am- 
banomenos to Alamire the Meſe of the Greeks ; A 
fifth called Diapente , thatis, from B-m: the Hy- 
pate Hypaton , to F-fa-ut the —_— Meſon of 
the Greeks; and a fourth called Dzatefſeron , 
thatis, from D-ſol-re the Lichanos-Zypaton to 
G-ſol-re-ut the Lichanos:Meſon of the Greeks. 

The -rwo Znperfett are athixd called by the 


feQion ; this is called 77iple-time, and hath uſe 


ally this Mark & 

The /mperfe# of the Leſs hath as the former, 
two Levgs to a Large, two Breves toa Loxe, and 
two Semi-breves to a Breve; but in this it dif- 
fers, that it hath alſo but two AGzims to a Semi+ 


brief, Sc. and this is called Time, and thus 
marked & | | 


The Parts of Muſical Conſort. 


F | 'Here are indeed in Mufical Conſort but three 
Material Parts , viz. Treble, Mean, and 


Baſe ; but our Muficians commonly make four 
Parts, viz. the Supremus, or Cantus , that is the 
Treble ; the Altus,or Counter-Tenour ; the Tenour, 
which we call the Mear, or ZTenour; and the 
Baſſus, which we call the Baſe, or loweſt Parr. 

In the ordering of theſe Parts thete. are two 
ſeveral ways of Compoſition , viz. Counter-Point, 
and Deſcaxt. 

Counter-Point , is ſetting of Parts together in 
ſuch ſort, that they may anſwer cach other ex- 
atly, Note for Note. 

Deſcant, is the ſetting of Parts together in 
ſuch ſorr, that the Notes of one may anſwer to 
thoſe of rhe other, not in equality of Namber, 
bur only in 7zme and Proportion; as two Minims, 


30 or four Crochets to a Semi-brief, and in like 


manner in all the reſt. 

Modulation , is the Muſical Joum—_ ,» Or 
expretiion of Harmony , by Simging or Playing 
_ an Inſtrument. 6 TOR | 

Singing, or Playing, there are five things to 
be hs I. The Number of their Notes. 
2. Their Names. 3. Their Tunes. 4 Their Times. 
And 5. Their Adjunts. 

The Number of Mufical Notes is indeed bur 


Greeks Ditonam , that is, fromC-fa-ut the Parby- 4? Kven; for though from the loweſt of a Mars 


pate-Etypaton.ro £-la-mi,uthe Hypate-Meſonof 
Greeks; A ſoxth called _ that = from 
F, fa-nt the Parhypate-Meſon to D-ſol-re, above the 
7 the Greeks. | 
The two Diſcords are a ſecond , otherwile 'cal- 
fed a whole Toze , that is, from C-Jol-fa-ut, the 
Paranete-Synemenon to D-ſol re,the Nete-Synemenon 
of the Greeks ; and a ſeventh called Hepta- 
chordon , that is, from D-la:ſol-re, the Nete- 


Synemenon to G-ſol-re-ut, inthe higher Fey to the we 


Paramete-Hypaton of the:/Greeks. 

The molf1 uſual Hoods of the Greeks (for Ali- 
Pius names fifteen.) were five , the Dorick, the 
Ly&ian, the Aolick, the Phrygian, and the Tonick, 
What the uſe and -nature of theſe Greek Moods 
was, is not certainly determined , even by the 
moſt -diligent Inguirers into the Mufick of the 
Ancients ;  onky thus much 1s ;gencrally noted, 
Thar the Dorick -is the moſt grave .and oli 


b 


.extraordinay Compals 


Baſe, to the higheſt of a Boys, or Womans Treble, 
there are reckoned 21 Notes ; yet they are 
rcally but 7, three times repeated ; ſo that rhe 
whole Scale of Mufick , commonly called rhe 
Gamut , thould reach from Gamut below to F- 
fa-ut above, that is, from G, to F, in the loweſt 
Septexary, or Baſe; from G, to F, in the middle 


GSeptenary, or Mean; and again from G, to F, in 


the higheſt Seprexary , or Treble. Burt the molt 
uſual Scale falls ſhort a Note in the third Septe- 


nary, xeaching but to E-la ; this pothibly being 


ſuppoſed the ordinary Compals of a Yoice. Bur 
ſome there are , 4 add ro the Scale ſeyeral 


Notes beneath Gam-ut , and aboye E-la, in Alt; 


this increaſed Scale being ; peobably ſuppoſed, the 


ment. 
The ſecond thing-to-be obſerved in Singznyg , or 
Playing, is the knowledge of the Names of the 


the Lydia the moſtſprightly, and what we now-:60 ſeveral Notes, which are commonly -joyn'd with 


adayspenerally call-4zr. 

There . are ..xeckoned the -Moderns 
four Moods ; 'rwo-great, the Perfeft of the More, 
and the Jwperfed of. the 1Icfs : But of theſe rhe 
two laſt.alone are:chicfly in-ule. 

The Jmperfett of the More is , when three 
Minims go to a Semi-brief, with a Prick of Per- 


he ſeyen firſt Lerters of the Alphabet, which 
are:properly to be look'd upon as the Cleffs, or 


Srgns of the Netes. 

The-Names of 'the Seven Notes are, 7/t,Re,Mz, 
Fa,Sol, La, Fa; whete note,thar the feventh i5 cal- 
led -by the ſame Name as the fourth, as being byr 
half a Tone above La, as Fa is above Mi; _ 
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is, conſidering that Z/t and Re are very 
"ay whe by _—_ Muficians , or at leaſt 
accounted but the ſame with So! and La. There 
are indeed but four ſingle Names, viz. Mz, Fa, 
Sol, La, though oft repeated, and variouſly com- 
mixt one With another , as appears in this fol- 
lowing Gam-ut, or Scale of Muſick. 


EF-fa-ut, 
E-la, 
D-la-ſol, 
The Treble, or higheſt Septenary,s C-ſol-fa, 
B-fa-bi-mi, 
- A-la-mi-re, 
G-ſol-re-ut. 


| F-fa-ut, 
E-la-mt, 
D-la-ſol-re, 
The Mean, or middle Septenary, S C-ſol-fa-ut, 
| B-fa-bi-mi, 
A-la-mi-re, 
G-ſol-re-ut. 


'F-fa-ut, 
| E-la-mt, 
| D- / ol-re , 
The Baſe, or loweſt Septenary, 5 C-fa-ut, 
B-mar, 
Are, 
Gam-ut. 


Of the ſeven Clfs, or Keys, noted by the ſeven 
Letters, four only arc in uſe; the firſt is F-fa-ut 
Cliff, which is peculiar to the Baſſus , or lower 
Part ; and at the beginning of Songs and Muſical 
Airs, 1s {et upon the uppermoſt Line but one, 
and is thus marked *. The ſecond is C-/o/- 
farut, which belongs to the Mean, or Middle Part 


and is commonly ( but not always) upon the 40 


middlemoſt Lzme, and is thus marked E. 
"The third is G-ſol-re-ut Clif, which is appropriate 


'to the Zreble, or Uppermoſt Part; and at the 


beginning of Leſſons, or Songs , is uſually ſet on 
the lowermolt Line bur one,being thus marked Z. 
Thele are the three firſt and Signed Cliffs : The 
fourth , which 1s called B Cf is unfixt to any 
particular 'Par?, but goes through all, and ſerves 
wherever it is for the Flatning, or Sharpning of 


Notes, where it is called B-fa , or B-flat, and is 5® 
thus marked ( þ ); where it ſharpnerh ir is called 


B-mi,or B ſharp,being thus marked v. 

Of all the four Notes, M; is the principal, and 
claims a ſtation in thele places , viz. in B-mi, 
E-la-mi , and A-la-mi-re: In the firſt , as in its 
proper tation, in the others when B fat chancerh 
to be placed there; alſo moreover immediately 


from M/,- Fa-ſol-la is Sung twice upwards , and 


La:ſol-fa twice downwards, and then you return 
to Mz again. 

The third thing to be conſidered in Singing, or 
Playing, is the knowledge of the Tunes of the 
Notes, wherein this thing is chiefly ro be obſerved, 
viz, that from {: to Fa, and from Lato Fa, is but 
half a 7on?; bur berween any other two Notes 
is a Whole 7on?, a3 Will appear in theſe following 
Examples. 


IO 


20 


60 


MOSICK. 


— 


The fourth thing to be conſidered in Sing] Or 
Playing, is the Time of Muſical Notes, w io is 
denored by eight ſeveral 7erms of diſtinCtion, 
each having their ſeveral Marks, or Charatters, and 
cach comprehending the other double , viz. a 
Large contains two "_ a Long two Breves, a 
Breve two Semibreves, Oc. 


_ A Large. 
L, Os — i 
S o A Long. 
ARA QA 
= $3 A Breve. 
—_— -—_ £3 


A Semibreve. 


——————— ——— GC 


d | A Semibreve. 
CRINGD) 
} | i 2 A Minim. 
EY ? ? A Crochet. = 


32311312 A Quaver. 
FAAATTATTTTETE a comme 


The fifth thing to be conſidered, is the knowing 
the Adjuntts, which are theſe , viz. A Tye, a Re- 
peat, a Pauſe, a Diref, and a Cloſe. 

A Tye is a Mark, by which two Notes are ig- 
nified to be joyned.together, and eſpecially when 
two Notes are to be Sung to one Sy/able; this Tye 
is made by a Semicircle, whoſe two Ends point 


to the two Notes conjoyned ; as thus, == 


A Repeat is to ſignifie,, that a part of a Soxp, 
or Leſſon, is to be Sung , or Played over again 
from that Note oyer which it is placed , and it is 
thus marked £ YA 

A Paus, or Reſt, is to ſignifie a ceaſing for the 
ſpace of ſome Note Sung or Played ; this Paus is 
named. according to the name of the Note for 
which it ſtays , as a Large-re/t, a Long-reſt, 4 
Breve-reſt, a Semibreve-reſt, &c. all thus noted: 


SIRE 
A Dire#, is to ſhew at the-end of one Line, 


where a Note ſtands in the beginning of the next 
Line; as thus marked, === | 


A Cloſe is the End of a Song, or Strain; the 
firſt is called PerfeF, and thus marked ©. The 
other /mperfert, and thus marked &. 

As o the exact Rules of Compoſing, | refer you 
to larger Volumes of that SubjeF, it not being 


deſigned here. 
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drrſton of the 


CMmperousrs. 


Danes, Polonians, Hungart: 
ans, Bohemians , Portugalls, 
Aragonans , Ca/tillans, 
Nawvarreans , Sicrihans, 
Neopolitans, Smitzers, 
Thoſe of Geneva,Tunts. 

3p. Orocco, Sengga , 
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Of the Day. 


He Day is either Aſtronomical or Political, 
| otherwiſe called Civil; The Aſtronomical 
mers, and is: divided into Natural, and Arti- 
ctal. | 
a 1, The Natural Day is that-interval of Time 
wherin the Sw departing from any Point of the 
Heavens, or from the Meridian returns again to 
the fame Point; or otherwiſe ir may be defined, 
The Swns converſion from any firſt Meridian to 
the ſame again, which is performed in the ſpace 
of 24 Hours. 


from Sun-rifing to Sun+ſetring, or the whole Time 
of the Suns-ſhining in our Hemiſphere, the oppo- 
fire Time whercof muſt accordingly be called 
Artificial Night. 

Note, That the Artificial Day differs from the 
Natural, in regard the Natural is always and 
every whete rhe ſame, wheras the Artificial hath 
almoſt always a perpetual Mutation, eſpecially 
in Regions remote from the Aquator; for, as 1 
ſaid, the Artificial Day com 
{pace of Time comparttinded between the Suns 
riſmg and Setting, being ſhorter in Winter and 
longer in Summer. 

Note Secondly, 'That the Days are longer in 
Summer by teaſon of the Suns longer continuing 
above the Horizon, and the larger Arches of 
Heaven the Sun runs through in reſpect to our 
Forizon, as you may fee in the Deſcription of 
the Sphere : On the contrary, the Diarnal Arches 
the Sun makes.in Winter, are ſhorter. - The Dz- 


equal.. Not to ſpeak of the 7w:lights, being an 
mpreſſion of Light from the Sum-beams upon the 
Air, cither before Sun-rifing, which is called Dz- 
luculum, or Day-break,. or in the - Evening after 
. Sun-ſet. 

Note Thirdly, That the Natura! Day hath not 


termined according to the different inſtitution of 
each of them. The Babilonians uſe to denominate 
the Day from one Sun-riſing'to another. The /ral;- 
ans on the. contrary from one-Sun-ſetting to ano- 
ther, and accordingly they number their: Hours. 
; The Antient Romaxs, and accordingly the Romi/h 
Church at this day reckon from Midnight to Mid- 
night. The ak Foe and Aſtronomers from Moon 
to. Mcon, becauſe the Sun and Stars keep always 


. 


2, The Artificial - Day is the ſpace -of Time 20 of theſe 


wrnat, and Notturnal Arches appear almoſt all.4© 


the ſame beginning among all People, but is de- 
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the ſame regularity to cach other, in reſpect of 
the Meridian Circle, but not in reſpe&t of the 
Horizon, which always varies according to- the 
variety of the Polar Elevation. | 
Nor can we in reſpe&t to the Holy Scriptures 
omit the. Cuſtom of- the antient Fewes, who as 
they were commanded by God, began all their 
Feaſts from the- foregoing Sun-ſetting, according 
to that of Leviticus, from Evening to Evening 


is that which is ſo termed by Aftrone- x0 ye ſhall celebrate' your Sabbaths. - Contrarily the 


Fyrians began their Day from the Swn-rifing, and 
dirareiag 4 this ken they differ'd not frock the 
Babilonians, and other Neihbouring Provinces, 
«who computed the Fours not from Sun-rifing, 
but from its Setting. «- | 
Further Note, -This Natural Day conſiſting of 
Artificial Day and Night, is called Civil, or Poli- 
tical, as it takes beginning, orending from the 
different Inſtitution of People and Countries ; And 
Political Days fome "Feſtival or Holy- 
Days, in which Shops are ſhut up, and common 
Works laid afide, or Working-Days allotted fot 
the: exerciſe of all manner of Works and Pro- 
fefſions; . and theſe Daysare noted in theſe Tables, 
or Books, which from the Arabians we call Al- -- 
manacks, and from the Latins, Calenders; for 2 
Calender is the Order and Series of all Months, 
Lunations , and Feſtival-Days , which happen 
through the Tear ; and iris called Calender from 


prehends only the zo the Calends, which are the firſt Days of every 


Mont h. 


CHAP. IL. 
Of the Hours: 


a\ N Four is one of thoſe lefler Spaces of 
of Time, into which every Day of the 
Tear is continually divided. Ir is more parti- 
cularly thus defined : An Hour is the 24th part 
of a Natural, or the 12th of an Artificial- 
Day. 
Note Firſt, That of Hours, ſome are called 
Equal ; which are the 24 Parts (as haye been 
o {aid) of a Nathral Day , otherwiſe term'd 4ftro- 
nomical, or Equinoftial ; becauſe each.of them is 
that Space of Time wherein the. AZquator aſcends 
x5 Degrees above the Horizon, or in whick the 
Sun in his Courle runs through x5  Meridians : 
Each our. is divided into 4 {2uarters, and evety 
Quarter into 15 Minates, ot Scruples,” rijaking in 

.the whole 60. _ | | 4 
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194 CHRONOLOGY. 

Note Secondly , Others are called Znequa! themſelves called the principal Day of the Week 
Hours by | the Greeks. There are 12 Parts as the Sabbath, as it were a Day of Reſt, in which 
well of Day, as of Night ; that is, as well of God is ſaid to have Reſtcd after his finiſhing the 
that Time wherein the Sur is above the Horizon, Worlds Creation : Moreover, amongft them this 
as wherein he ſtays beneath ir: And they are Day gave Name to the whole Week, fo that Sab- 
called Znequal , not that the Hours of one and Gbathum was. the ſame as Hebdomada ; and what 
the ſame Day,orNight,are unequal amongſt them- wexall the firſt , ſecond, or third Day of the 
ſelves; but beds when as there are 12 equal Week, &c. wasby themvcalled the firſt, ſecond, 
Parts of unequal Days, that is, of Summer- or third ar of the Sabbath. 

Days, and Winter-Days, it muſt neceſſarily follow, 10 The Etbnicks gave to each of theſe Days the 
that the Summer, and Winter-Hours, are by this Name of one of the 7 Planets, taking beginning 
means Unequal amongſt themſelves. .They, are from the -Suy, whence the firſt Day was called 
alſo called Znequal, becauſe in the Summer time Dies Solis, or Sunday ; alter which followed the 
the Diurnal Hours are longeſt, ahd rhe No#urnal reſt in order , as dies Lung, Monday ; dies Martis, 
ſhorteſt ; bur in the Winter time quite contrary. Tueſday; dies Mercurii, Wedneſday ; dies Jovi, 
They are alſo called Temporary 1 becauſe accord- T7 hurſday ; dies Venerts, Friday ; and dies Saturni, 
ing -to the diverſity , that is, the Length, or Saturday. 

Shortneſs of Days they have different Magyitudes. The Chriſtians uſed to call theſe Days Feriz, 
Laſtly, They are ſaid to be Planetary, in regard ©t© ſignifie, that there ought to be a Divine 
certain Ancient Aſtronomers were of Opinion, 2 keeping Holy-day , by Reſting from all Profane 
that the ſeven Planets ruled the Hours ſucceſ® or Secular, Employments., and following only 
ſively, that is , in ſuch a manner as this, That Aeligious Duties , eſpecially thoſe fer apart for 
the firſt Hour of the Day ſhould be allotted ro the Holy Funition. The firſt Feria they called 
that Planet from whence the faid Day took de- Dies Dominica , or the .Lords Day ; becauſe. on 
nomination. that Day our Lord and Saviour, Jeſus Chrift, was 

It is to be obſerved out of Baronias , in his Re- Raiſed from the Dead. The ſeventh Ferza till 
marks upon the Tear of our Lord 34, that the retains the Name of Sabbath , to fignifie, thar 
Fews divided as well the Day, as the Nzzhr, nor the Jewiſh Sabbath was only a Type, or Shadow 
only into 12 Temporary Hours , but alſo into of the Lords Day, and as it were a. preparation 
12 Equal Parts, as it were into 4 Stations, 30 tothe celebrating thereof. 
cach of which contained 3 of thoſe which are For the better repreſenting the Revolution of 
called, Temporary , and Znequal Hours ; but the thele 7 Days throughout the whole Tear, the 
4 Parts of the Night were called Yigilie, by a 7 firlt Lettersof the Alphabet, A,B,C, D,E,F,G, 
Name borrowed 6 Vigiles. The firſt began have been made choice of in ſuch an Order and 
at Sun-ſetting ; the ſecond ended at Midnight, Method, that each of theſe Lezters in their turn 


where alſo the third began ; and the fourth ended fhould declare the Dominical-Day , whence they 


at Sun-rifing. ate generally called- Dominical Letters. 
Now the 4 Parts of the Day were properly f'2-. 
called Fours , each conſiſting (as aforeſaid) of — 
3 Temporary Hours , fo as that the laſt part of 49 
this fort of Hour, that is, the Second , was the CHAP IV 
Sixth Common and Temporary Hour , which the | ; s 
Third proper Hour of the Fews followed , con- 
raining of the Temporary - Hours the Seventh , Of the Month. 
Eighth, and Ninth : And according to this Cal- 
cujation St. Mark rightly faith , that our Saviour | 
Feſus Chriſt , was Crucified in the Third Hour, He Month is twofold , Solar , and Lunar. 
that is, in the Third of thoſe Four equal Stations The Solar, is that Space of 7ime in which 
into which the whole Day was divided ; where- the Su» runs through one whole - Sign of the 
as St. John writing, that & was Condemned by 50 Zodiack ; wherefore in conſideration that the Sus 
Filate in the Sixth Four , that is, in the Sixth runs through thoſe 12 Signs of the Zodiack in 
Temporary, or YVulgar Hour. 365 Days, and ſome odd Fours and Minutes 
| | there are attributed accordingly to ſome of the 
mmm Months 30,and to others 3x Days, Februaryonly 
excepted , to _ the cm pe r_—_ , _ 
i compleats the above-mentioned num ays 
CHAP. II. in nr Tear. The Lunar Month, is that Space 0! 
Of the W, 7 _ in which the Moon _ throu _ 
: ack ; or the Space between the two Conjunction: 
F "—_ | cek 60 of Sun and _ for there is a double Lunar) 
Month, one called Periodical , being the Spac 
- He Week, called by the Latins Septimana, wherein the Moon departing from any Point , re 
| is a Period of 7 Days, {till circling ina turnsto the ſame again, that is, ( as is vulgar) 
Ring; firſt inſtituted by God in the beginning of compured) in 27 Days, 7 Hours, and odd Minutes 
the World, Religiouſly obſerved by the Hebrews, The other Lawary Month, is that which they cal 
and the obſervation thereof delivered by Tra- &Synodical , or the Month of the Lunary Syzyg/t 
dition from them to others. But the Hebrews or Conjuntion, and is that Space of 7ime wheret 
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the Moon going from the Sun , returns again into 
Conjuftion with him ; and this is faid to bein the 
Space of 29 Days, 12 Hours , and an half; for 
when the Moon finiſhes . her Period of 27 Days, 
and 12 Hours, the Sun in the mean time makes 
ſome Progreſs, that is to ſay, 27 Degrees; and 
this muſt be made up in the Moons Circle, before 
ſhe can come again to her Conjuntion with the 
Sun, which can't be done in leſs than 2 Days, 
and 5 Hours, which being added to the N 
of the Periodical Months,make 29 Days, and 12 
Hours ; not to mention Minutes. And thus the 
Periodical Month are by turns of 29, and 30 
Days ; the twice 12 ZJoxrs remaining making in 
2 Months one whole Day : And this is thar fort 
of Month that the Tear is divided into. 

Thirdly , It is to be noted , that the Lunar 
Months are joyn'd with the So/ar; and that the 
Lunation is properly of that Solar Month , in 


which it ends, according to the Vulgar Saying, 20 nar. 


In quo fnitur Menſi Lunatio detur. 


The Reaſon of this is unfolded by Clavius in 
his Calendarium Gregorianum, C.17. that is to lay, 
for that it would otherwiſe happen , that ſome- 
times the Months would ſcarce have one or ano- 
ther Day of their proper Lunation through the 
whole Tear, eſpecially when the firſt Lanation of 


195 
So that when the Nones are once known, the 
finding our of the reſt will follow of courſe. 
Sixthly, From theſe three Days all the reſt 
take their denomination : For Example, the Day 
which precedes the Calends , that is, the laſt Day 
of the fore going Month, is called Pridie Calendas, 
or Primus Calendas, Secundus Calendas, the Se- 
cond Day before the Calends, and ſo of the reſt ! 
and the ſame is to be ſaid proportionable of the 


IO Nones, and Ides. 


CHAP.V. 


As the Month, ſo alſo the Year « 
T wofold , viz. Solar, and Lu- 


| He Solar Tear, is the Space of 7ime 

& wherein the Sys departing from any 
Cardinal Point of Heayen, returns again to the 
ſame. The Principal, or Cardinal Points , are 
theſe four ; the Yernal Aquinottial, the Summer 
Solſtice, the Autumnal Aquinotial, and the Winter 
Solſtice ; which gives beginning to the four Seaſons 


the Tear happens upon the firſt of January ; for 30 of the Tear, viz. Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 


the other Luxations of rhe ſame ,7ear, begin only 
inthe laſt Days of the Month. 

Fourthly, Obſerve that the firſt Month of the 
Tear amongſt the Ancient Fgyptians was called 
Thot', amongſt the Romans , Martius ; whence 
{uh was called Quinti/is, and Auguſt, Sextilis, as 

ing the fifth and ſixth Months from March. 
But when Numa added Fanyary, and February, 
then the uſual com ouratioions made from the 
firſt of January. 

Fifthly, Ir is alſo obſervable , that the Months 
were divided-by the Romans into three ſorts of 
Days, Calends, Nones, and Ides, The firſt Day of 
every Month was called Calendz from the Greek 
Word Kear, that is, 79 Ca#; becauſe on that Day 
the People were called as well to the Fairs and 
Markets, asto the Capito! , to receive from the 
Prieſts what was to be obſerved for that Month, 
in reference to the Worſhip of the gods. Next, 
followed the: Noxes, ſo called, as contracted 
from Nunding, that is, Fairs, as ſome are of O- 
pinion. Laſtly came the Eight Days of the Tdes, 
which follow the Noxes ; theſe {des are gm 
- Uppoli to be ſo called from the old Word 

14uo, which _—_ , to Divide; becauſe they 
l 


make a divifion berween the Nones , and the 


Calends ; which Calends, becauſe they haye their 
fixt and certain Seat in every - Month, as falling 
upon the. firſt Day of every Month, when as the 
Days of the/des, and the Nones, are various dil- 


Winter. : 

Bur'tis obferved, that amongſt the Ancient 
Egyptians, and the Romans , this Circuit of the 
Sun was meaſured exaftly by 365 Days, which 
computation was found ſhort of the Celeſtial 
Motion about 6 Hours ; whenceit came to pals, 


that ev nw» Tear, the firſt Day of the Tear, 
and co ly the reſt following loſt their 
place, and had no firſt Station , whereupon thoſe 


40 Feaſts which ought ro have been celebrated at - 


certain times, fell out ſometimes in Winter, and 
ſometimes in Summer, as it hapned. This Error 
Julius Ceſar at length correfted , by adding to 
the 365 Days, 6 Hours, which at the of 
every fourth 7ear being added togerher, made up 
a Day, which Day was inſerted into the Month 
of February , the laſt and ſhorteſt of all the 
Months ; and it is called Biſſextile, becauſe it is 
inſerted, bus ſexto Calendas Martias , twice on the 
ſixth Day before the Calends of March ;-and not 
only the Day, but the whole Tear is called Bi/- 
ſextile, or Leap-Tear. 

This Confticution of the Tear was obſerved 
in the Roman Empire, and from. its Author called 
the Falian Account, being 'twofold'; the one Com- 
mon, conſiſting of 365 Days; the other Biſſextile, 
of 366. | 

i The Lunar Tear , is that Space of Time 
wherein the Sun and Moon are It in Conjunttion ;; 


and thus the Lunar Tear, conſiſting of 12 Syno- 


poled. There are theſe following Yerſes vulgarly 60 ical Lunations, contains 354 Days; which Lanar 


made uſe of to Lyne diretion, by what Method 
e 


the Noyes, or /des, are aſcribed to their reſpetive 
Months ; 


Sex Maius Nonas Oftober, Julius & Mars, 
(Rratuor, at reliqui dabit Tdus quilibet oft. 


Tear is at this Day enly in ule amongſt the 7urks 
and Saracens ; neither hath itamongſt them any 
certain beginning , nor is it determined by any 
certain Seaſon, or Point of the Heaven, as 


amongſt us the Julian Tear begins always about + 


the Winter Solſtice. Others have ſo accommo- 
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| often as it happens; but every Year of the Golden 


1 96 CHRONOLOGY 


| dated the Tear to the Morns Motion, as to Joyn 


2 {o the Suns Motion thereunto. 
But it is to be noted , that the Lunar Tear 


fails ſhort of the So/ar about 11 Days, fo thar if 


this 7ear the New Moon falls upon the Calends 
of Jan:ary, the Common. Lunar Tear of 12 Lu- 
a:i0us Will bz finiſh'd on the 20th of December, 
the New-/0n ftill going back the Space- of 11 
Days, untl by the third Tear 13 Lunations arc 
brought about, the laſt whereof will be finiſh'd 10 
on the 27/h of December ; an this ſort of Lunar 
Tear is called Emboiiſmical, or Emboliſmal, from 
the Emloliim , or Intercalation of that Lunation. 
And thus the Lunar Tear, as well as the So/ar, is 
twofold ; the one Common , conſiſting of 12 
[ u21tions; the other Emboliſmical , contain- 
10g 13. 

[tc hath been obſeryed by Merton a famous Aſtro- 
{:ger , that the New Moons after the Revolution 
ot nineteen years Elapſed , return all again to the 20 
ſame days , and the fame point of time ; for Ex- 
ample , if this preſent Tear the New Moon ſhould 
fa!l on the firſt of Fanzary , ir would in like man- 
ner crtaialy fall oa the ſame day on the nine- 
tcenth Year cnluing. Hence proceeds the moſt fa- 
mous Cycle, or perpetual Revolution of Numbers, 
from one to nincreen , by the benefit whereof ir 
may eaſily be underſtood, upon what day of every 
Month the New M-ox happens , infomuch that it 
is uſed to be ſer down in-the Calender in Golden ;0 
Letters, and ſoit was called the Golden Number, 
being commonly defin'd to be a Revolution of 
Years, from r to 19, Which Revolution being 
tiniſh't, there is a return again to Unity. For Ex- 
ample , in 1653 the Golden Number being 1, that 


of the following Year will be z, and ſo forward 


to 19; and thus the proper number of rhe Year 
in the Decennoval Serjes, extending through every 
day of the Year, will ſhew the New Moons , as 
Number Terminates in the end of December , and x 
in the beginning of January of the enſuing Year 
another takes its beginning. 

And this was the Doctrine of Metoz,which here- 
tofore was vulgarly followed by all;bur at length ir 
was found not abſolutely free from Error , for as 
much as by this Computation, the Moon appeared 
to have finiſh't her Period ſooner by one Hour , 
and about 27 Minutes than ſhe had begun it 19 
Years before , whereupon after 66 Cycles the Gol- 50 
en was got 4 days diſtant from the New Moons ; 
upon which the Fpads were brought into the room 
thereot, of which more hereafter in the ſeventh 
Chapter; however it was by no means thought fir 
ro be left out of the Calender , ſince it is of 
great uſe for the finding out of the Fpads of every 
Tear. 

IT. Divers Nations according as Cuſtom hath 
prevail d , have given different beginnings to this 
Year: I ſhall only mention the Cuſtom of the 459 
Jew:,and Romans, as being moſt obſcrved through- 
out Furope. 

The Jews heretofore began their Year from the 
Vernal fquinottial, becauſe according to the com- 
mon Opinion, the World was Created at that 
time of the Year, alrhough when they ſojourned 
amongſt the Egyptians , they conformed to their 
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Cuſtom , beginning the Year from - the Month 
Thoth , which ( by reaſon of the neglected Inter- 
calation of one day every fourth Year ) anſwered 
to no certain point of the Celeſtial Tear ; but as 
ſoon as they were come out of Egypt , they wer 
commanded by God to have recourſe to their old 
beginning , as is mentioned in the 12th of Exe- 
dus , the Month Niſan ſhall be to you the begin- 
ning of Months , it ſhall be the firſt in the Months 
of the Tear. | 
But this is to be underſtood out of the ſacred 
Year , to which their Feaſts, New Moons , and 
all other ſacred Rites were accommodated ; for 
as the Interpreters of __— obſerve , that the 
Civil Year of the Fews after their departure from 
Agypt , began from the Month Thiſri , and all 
their civil Affairs and Negotiations were reckoned, 
according to the courſe of this Civil Tear. Hence 
it is, that ſome Authors aſſert,that the Fews before 
Moſes , began their Year in the Antumn , and 
make it their chief Argument to prove , that the 
World was Created in the Autumnal AEquinodti- 


al. | 
' The beginning of the Roman Tear, was from 
_ 


the Calexds of January , and conſequently bur a 
few days diſtant from the Winter Solftice: And 
the Chriſtians have for the moſt parr followed 
their Example , upon the account of our Saviours 
Birth , being ſo near that time. But the Franks 
not till the Year 1564, before which they began 
their Year from Eaſter-Day. S | 


— 


CHAP. VL 
' Of the Gregorian Account.” 


'FY Catholicks haye thought fit in this one 
particular, to give ſome way to the Jewiſ 
Ceremonies;chat is,in exactly obſerving the time of 
their Paſſover, in their Celebration of Eaſter , by 
reaſon that the one ( as St. Auguſtin obſeryes) isa 
Type , or Myſterious A/egory of the other ; fo. 
that as the old Paſſover , as we have already 
mentioned, was celebrated by Gods Command in 
the firſt Moon, or Month of the 7ear , fo alſothe 
Chriſtian Paſſover , or Eaſter was by the Nicene 
Council ordered to be kept on that Month ; and 
that no Controyerſie might ariſe in the Celebrati- 
on thereof, they pitch upon the 14h day of the. 
firſt Month, bothas to the Feaſt , and as to be 
the Sear of the Yernal Equinottzal , — 
chat the firſt Month, whoſe 12th day ſhould 
upon the Afhuinoftial , or immediately follow- 
ing itz afterwards the Equinodzal Epoch, was 'by 
the Judgment and Conſent of the moſt skilful 
Aftronomers determined to the 21th of March; 
and at length the Golden Number was fitted to 
the Calender, by the benefit whereof the New- 
Moons, and other Days of the Moon might be 
eaſily found. Moreover, herein alſo the Chrr- 
ſtians differed from the Jews , in that they ap” 
pointed Eaſter ro be kept not as the Jews did, 
on 
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on the very 14th Moon of the firſt Month, but 
on the Lords Day immediately following it, and 
char chiefly for this reaſon ; zz. becauſe on the 
firſt Dominical , or Lords Day after the Fewiſh Paſs- 
-v2r, our Savzour role from the dead. For as the 
Author of the Gregorian Calender faith , the Fews 
Celebrate the PaſSover on the 14th Moon, which 
repreſented the Dearth of Chriſt , ſo we in this 
Feaſt Celebrate the Memory of Chriſt's, which 
hapned on the Dominica! Day; ſo thar not to con- 
cur with the Jews, in caſe the 14th Moon of the firſt 
Month ſhould fall upon the Dominical Day , the 
obſervation of Eaſter muſt be transferr'd to the 
Lords Day following ; therefore for the more exact 
Celebration of Eaſter , upon which all the reſt $f 
the moveable Feaſts depend , theſe three rhings 
are eſpecially to be obſerved, wiz. the Vernal A- 
quinoftial, the 14th Moon of the firſt Month, and the 
Lords Day following the ſaid 24th Month, 

Bur after this Conſtitution ir came to paſs,how- 
ever through rhe miſtakes of A/troncmers, that the 
Vernal Equinofial at length,in ſtead of hapning on 
the 21thof March, it was on the 112h, nor could 
che New Moons be well computed by the Golden 
Numbers placed in the Calender ; bur fell out above 
4days later than their juſt time ; and conſequent- 
ly, Eaſter-day could not be kepr in its due turn, ac- 
cording to the Sanion of the Nicene Council : 


IO 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of the Various Cycles, and Peri: 
ods of Years. 


Ne to inſiſt long upon the Explaining the 
ſeveral Epochs-of. Time , It is enough to 
ſay that Epochs are certain Z-ads, or beginnings 
from whence Time is computed , and agreed upon 
amengſt all Chrono/ogiſts , as among the Epochs of 
the Old Teſtament , Noahs Flood, the Fews delive- 


_ rance from Bondage, and the Babiloniſh Capt =. if 
aA _ 


2O 


Whereupon by the Authority of Pope Gregory the * 


13th, who called together all the ableſt A/trono- 
mers of - that Age,the Calender was reftified, 4nn» 
1582. the Year brought to its juſt meaſure, and 
by taking away 10days , the Yernal Equinoftial 
re-izſtated inirs former Seat ; and laſtly, zo Epadt- 
al Numbers put in the room of the G2/den Num- 
ber. 

According to this Form, that ſpace of time where- 
inthe Sun ning from any point of Heaven ; 
for Example, from either Equinodzal , or Solſtiti- 


fron © 


Amongſt the Chriſtian Epochs, the Birth, and 
a our Saviour , the Deſtruction of Feruſa- 
lem, &c. Amongſt tho(e of the Romans, the Build: 
ing of Room; And amongſt the Greeks ; the De» 
ſtruftien of Troy, the O!ympiads, the Death of 
Alexander, &c. Much of the ſame nature are the 
{everal Areas, as the Area, or Hera of the World, 
that is, the number of Years from the Worlds 
Creation; the Chriſtian 4rea, or number of Years 
from the Nativity of our Saviour ; alſo the He- 
gira of the Arabians from Mihomet. 
The Cycles and Perieds of Years are a certain 
number of Years Circuiring abour, by which as ſo 


30 many Faithful Gzardians , the Series of Times are 


preſerved whole and entire : Famous amongſt the 
Greeks were thcir Olympiads, which were every 
5th Year, in which all ſorts of Games and Exerc:- 
ſes were performed. Amongſt the Romans was 
their Lwyſtrum, which was allo the ſpace of five 
Years , ar theend of which time ail 7r:zbutes and 
Taxes were paid ; bur in the Reign of Conſtantine 
the Great , the Olympiads , and Lyſtres being ab- 
rozated, the Tadidlion was pur in the room thereof: 


al Point returns again to the ſame , 1s called the 49 This Indif:on was the ſpace of 15 Years, which 


Czl:/tial,or Tropical Tear ; and this fort of Year 
is unequal , that is, ſometimes greater , and ſome- 
times leſſer by ſome Scruples ; and by this means 
it leaves us in Obſcurity as to its So/ut/on. Where- 
fore Aſtronemers following a middle way , have 
allotted to the Year 365 Days , 5 Hours, and 49 
Minutes , reckoning it as a mean between the 
Tropick , or Celeſtial Tear, and the Fulzan Tear 
which is greater by 11 Minutes, or Horary Scru- 


was the time allotted ro the Provinces ofthe Roman 
Empire, for the paying their Fawamy, and the 
uſe of this dion is retained'amongſt the Eccle- 
fraſtical Accounts ; Amongit oe Fews there were 
two noted Periods, viz. the Sabbarian Tear , that is, 
evety 7th Yeat,in which the Earth was to reſt from 
all manner of 77/ape,in like manner as Man from 
all manner of diyly Labour on the 7th day of thz 
Week. Secondly, the Y earof Fabile, which was 


ples ; and becauſe the Fulian Tear though | anne 50 every 50 Years, at which time not only the Earth 


than the 7ropical,was not however totally thrown 
aſide , it was provided to prevent all Error for the 
future, that every Century of Years one Beſſextile 
Day ſhould be omitred, excepting only every 4th 
Centary, which ſhould retain the Biſſextile, accor- 
ding to the common Cuſtom. 


60 


reſted from 7illage ; bur all Debts were remit- 
ted, &c. There needs no more to be {aid of that 
which we call Seculum , bur thar 'it is the ſpace of 
100 years; nor of the Acunmm , but that it may be 
properly ſaid tocontain rooo years ; as for the De- 
cemnoval Circle of the Golden Number, it hath been 
ſufficiently Treated of, Chap. 5. There now re- 
mains only the Cycle of the Epads, and the Solar 
Cycle. | 


I. The Epadf is the Series of 11 days, by which 


. ſpace the Lunar Tear is exceeded by the Solar ; fo 


that if this Year the Epad be 11, rhe next Year 
i: will be 22, but the third Year not aboye 3; be- 
cauſe that as often as by the Addition of ſeveral 
Epatts together , the number 30 ſhall come to be 
included in the ſum of the faid Epadts, 30 is to be 


| takenaway , and what remains' 1s to be retained 
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for the Epatal Number of the following Year; 
ſo that every 3d Year in which the Thirties are 
caſt away, there happens ,an Embeliſmical Moon. 
Where note, that the Eats always procced by 
the 4ddition of the Number x1, till the Golden 
Numwler happens inits courſe ro be 19, and then 
the Number 12 is added in the room of 11, for 
the Epadt of the following Year, and therefore 
this Cycle is called, becaulc it is oftentime thus 
interrupted. 

II. The Solar Cycle, or Circuit of Dominical 
Letters is a revolution of 28 Years, at the end 
whereof the ſame Order, or Combination of Ler- 
tcrs returns as at firſt; for ſince it hath been faid 
before that the Scries of Letters A,B,C,0D,F,F,G, 
which repreſents rhe 7 Feriz, or Days of the 
Week, arc {o diſpoled in the Caleuder that the 
letter 4, prefixr ar the beginning of the Year, 
continueth on jn the ſame capacity, and denotes 
the {eH ſame Day of the Week to the Year's end, 
poleſs that the Year happen to be Biſſextile, rhe 
next Year in like manner B, and fo forward in 


_ their order. The whole Cycle, or revolution of 


the 7 Letters would by this means be brought 
abour, and finiſhed in 7 Years, if the Biſſextile 
Day did not obſtru; for this being every 4h 
Year inſerted, and in the whole Scries of Years 
7 times coming abour, though in a different man- 
ncr, doth not happen inthe {ame order of Letters, 


until all the 28 Years are compleated, as may be 3® 


ſeen in the Caleuder; for it is called the Solar 
Cycle, becauſe it conſiſts of Solar Years, which 
being 4 times Multiplicd upon 7, compleat that 
= BS and rhis Cyle according to the Roman 
Cuſtom begins from the B:ſſextile Tear which hath 
F for its Dominical Letter.Of all the ſorts of Cycles 
mentioned, the three moſt in uſe amongſt Chrono- 
logiſts are the Decemnoval Cycle of the Golden 
Number , the S:lar Cycle of 28 Years, and the 
Cycle of Tndittion conſiſting of 15 Years. 

The Solar Cyle being Multiplied by the Decem- 
nepal Cycle of the Guldea Number produces the 
number 5 32, Which; is called the Diqny/tan Period, 
from the Inventog, thereof , Pzony/eus ſirnamed 
Exioans, who obſerved, that the revolution of 
theſe 532 Ycars brought ahout an exact con- 
formity of the 3 Cycles, and conſequently by 
that the New Moons return not only to the ſame 
Days of the Year, but alſo the {ame Days of 
the Week, as they are noted in the Calender. 

Hitherto may alſo be added the Julian Period, 
conſiſting of 7980 Years, which ariſcth from 
the Mulriplication of the Diony/zan Period by x5, 
the number of Indidtion ; they call it the Julzarn 
Peried, becauſe it is compoſed of the Julian Tear, 
Multiplyed upon each other; and it is finiſh't of 
the ſame Conjugation, upon the return of the 3 
Cycles of which it is compoled; neither will the 
ſame Conjugation of the Solar Cycle, the Golden 


20 Fixſt, That the fir 
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- and that the Sojar Cycle then 10, the Lunar of 


Golden Number 2, and the Roman tndifion FR 
fell upon the firſt Year of Chri/f, as ap 
from the exat computation of them. For if 
in this preſent Year of Chriſt the Cycle of the 
Sun be 9,and of the Hoon 10,45 all Mathematiczans 
agree; it follows, that thoſe above-mentioned 
were in the firſt Year. 

Laſtly, Ir muſt be taken for granted , thar 


19 thoſe three Cycles agree rogether in the Year of © 


the Fwlzan Period 4714; becauſe if this Nu 

be divided by 28, which is the entire ous 
Cycle, the Remainder from the Diviſion will þe 
the Number 19; and by the ſame Reaſon , if 
afterwards the ſame Number of the Julian Pe- 
riod be divided by the Cycle 19, the Remainder 
will be 2; and it by 15, the Cycle of the I» 
idtion 4. 

Theſe things being firſt laid down, ir follows; 
Year of Chriſt, which is 
ſuppoſed ro be the Year of the World 3984, 
concurs with the Year of the Julian Period 
4714 Whence obſerve, Secondly, That the 
Years of the World being ſubtracted from thar 
Number, there remains out of the Julian Perigd 
the 730 Years which went before, and were co- 
exiſtent with no real Time, 73z Years of the 
Julian Period being paſt before the Creation af 
the World. 

And thus we may underſtand what the true 
Reaſon is of the Julian Period,namely that every 


. Year thereof may have its proper Cycles, all 


which can be found in no other Year of the 
{ame Perzod. 
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CHAP. VIL. 


Prattical Examples of CHR0O:- 
NOLOG.Y. 


To find the Solar Cycle of any given Tear. 


I 'O the Year of our Lord propounded, add 


9; then divide the Sum added by 28, 


50 and the Remainder is the Solar Circle of the 


given Year: It nothing remains of the Diviſion, 
the Number of the Solar Circle is 28. - 

Note, That the Quotient in this Dividon 
ſhews how many Revolutions of this Cree 
have been made trom our Saviours Natzvity to 
the Year propoſed. 

"Tis further to be noted, That the Number 9 
is therefore added , becauſe that our Saviour 
being Born in the 10th Year of this Cy«t, 


Number, and the 1ndiftion eyer happen again in 60 9 Ycars thereof had then paſt. 


any Year of this Period, until after the revolu- 
tion of 7980 Years: For Example, it is to be 
ſuppoſed from the DoQtrin of Petarius , that 
3983 Years , of this Perzod had paſt from the 
Creation of the World, tothe Birth of our Savs- 
our, and that the Chriſtian Area, or firſt Year 
of Chriſt began with the Year of the World 398 4; 


oF 


To find upon what Day of the Week, the firſt Day 
of any aſſigned Tear ſhall fall. 


| Þ x the fore-going Year of Chrsft by 4; 
then add the Quotient to the Number di- 


vided, emitting the remainder of the Dinjny 
om 


CHRONOLOGY 


from the Sum 7 otal Rubtract 10, and then divide 
the reſidue by 7, and the Remainder from this 
Diviſion will be the Number ſought; or if there 
be no Remainder , then 7 it (elf will be the 
Number. For Example, Let 1654 be the Year 
propoſed, the Year precedit og emgry by 4, 
the Quotient will be 413, which being added to 
the divided Number , produceth 2966 ; bur 10 
being ſubtracted, 2056 is the remaining Number ; 
which being divid 
mainder ; ſhewing that the firſt Day of the ſaid 
Year is the fifth Day of the Week , wiz. Thurſ- 


To find the Dominical Letter of any given Tear. 


Ubtrat the Day of the Week found by the 
former Rule from 9 ; for Example, 5 from 
9 and there reſts 4, which Remainder ſhews, that 


= 


To find the Epat of the given Tear. 


O the Golden Number, which is ſuppoſed 
already found, and conſiſts of 3, or a com- 
poktion of ſeveral Threes, add 20. The Sum, 
if ir amount not to 3o, or the Surpluſage if a- 
bove, (for then the 30 mult be caſt away) is the 
the Epatt fought. For Example,The Golden Num- 


by 7, hath 5 for its Re- 10 her of the Year 1651 is 18, being a multiplicity 


of Threes, to which 20 added, makes 38; to that 
after the 3o caſt away, the remaining 8 is the 
Epatt of the Tear. Otherwiſe if the Go/den Num- 
ber ſhould be leſs by a Unite than 3, or a Com- 
poſition of Threes, then add 10, and the Sum 
thereof will be the Epat; yet till with a rejei- 
on of 30, when ever there is a Surpluſage of 
that Number. And thus in the Year 1654 the 
Eþat is 12, but if the Golden Number chance to 


the ſoughr Letter is the 4th amongſt the Dominz- 20 be greater by a Unite than 3, or a Compoſition 


cals, reckoning incluſtvely from 4, whence it fol- 
lows that D, is the Dominical Letter of the ſaid 
Year; for it may be taken for granted from 


what hach been ſaid before, that 4 is always 
affixed to the begining of the Year. 
To find out the Biſſextilg Tear. 


18 the given Year of Chriſt by 4, if no- 


of Threes, the Golden Namber it {elf will be the 
Epatt ſought. | 


To find when it will be New-Don in any given 
Month. = 


Dd the Epadt of the Cutrent Year to the 
Number of Months inclufively from 
March, and Subtraft the Produ#. thence ariſing 


thing remains, then that Year it ſelf is 30 from 30, or if it exceed that Number, then from 


&; or if any remain, then the ſaid remainder 
ſhews the Number of Years from the Rifſexti/e, 
both for the time paſt and that ro come; for 
Example, from the Divi/ton of the Year 1654 
there reſts the Number 2, which ſhews that 2 
Years before, that is 1652 was the laſt Biſſextile, 
and that 2 Years after, viz. 1656 will be the 


NEXT. F 


The Tear being gzven, fo find the Number of the 40 


Roman Indi(l ion. 


"O the Year of our Lord propoſed add 3, 
becauſe it is determin'd that our Saviour 

was born in the 4th Year of this Cycle, fo that 
conſequently 3 Years were then paſt.Now let the 
Number compoſed of the ſaid Year and added,be 
divided by 1 5,the Number left of the Diviſion will 
be the Zndittion ſought ; if nothing be left, con- 


60, and the Remainder will ſhew the Day of 
the Month on which the New-Moon happens. For 
Example, Ir is inquired on what Day of the 
Month of Auzuſt Anno 1651 the New-Meoon was, 
ſuppoſe the Epadt of that Year was 8, Add there- 
unto 6, the Number of Months from March, the 
Sum of both rheſe Numbers will be 14 ; then 
Subtract from 30, and there remains 16 ; whence 
it is apparent, that the New-Moox of that Month 
was abour the 16:5 Day. 


To find the Age of the Moon on any Day given. 


Hu from the foregoing Problem gained 
the New-Moon, if the given Day of the 
Month be after the New-Moon, reckon how many 
Days incluſively have paſt from thence; bur” if 
before, it will bclong to the laſt part of the pre- 
ceding Moon. For Example, If the 4ge of the 


clude it to be the Year of the Indidtion compleat- 50 Moon be ſought on the 24th of Augy/t in the 


ed, wiz, 15, and the Quotient will ſhew how 
many revolutions of this Cyc/e have paſt until 
that given Year. For Example, in the Year 1654, 
the Year of the /ndiftion is 7, and there have 
paſt to this time 110 Cycles of the Indidion. 


To find the Golden Number of the given Tear. 


the given Year of ous Lord add F, 
which Number divide by 19, the Remain- 


der will be the Golden Number of the: current 0 


Year; for Example, The given Year of our Lord 
being 654, the Golden Number will be 2. 


Tear 1651, in which the New-Mozn 1s found to 
fal! on the 16th Day, by conſequence ir may be 
concluded, that ſhe was 9 Days 0/4; bur if it be 
ſought on the 87h of Auzu/t, it was on the 22 
of the Moon preceding; upon this Zypotheſts, 
that 3o Days are attributed to the Hoon; for if 
from 30 you Subtratt the Days numbred from 
the New-Moon found, and conſequently from the 
end of that preceding Moen which is found to 
be 8, there remains 22. 

There is another Vulgar way of finding the 
Axe of the Moon. Add together theſe 3 Numbers, 
the proper Fpadt of the Tear, the Number of 
Months incluſively from March to the given - 
Month; and laftly rhe given Day of that Month. 
If the Sum of theſe Numbers added be under 
30, it ſhews the Age of the Moon; it above 39, 

then 
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then Subtraf 30 from it, and the Remainder will 
be the Age of the Moon ſought. 

Note, That when the Age of the Mon is ſought 
in the Month of Fanuary, or March, nothing is 
to be added to the Epadt, bur rhe Day of the 
Month , and that only 1 is to be added for the 
Month of March, and April. Butremember, thar 
that Epact begins from Fan:ary, 


The Age of the Moon being known, to aſſign its 10 the Zodack, according to the Line of DircQion, 


place in the Zodiack. 


Uppoſe that on the 31h of October the Sun 
be in the 87h Deg. of Scorpion, and that the 
Moon be at that: time 16 Days Od, and conlc- 


quently that 15 Days before the was in Con- 


junction with the Sw2 in- the 23th Degree of 
Libra; and laſtly that the Mon in one diurnal 
Circuit paſſeth through very near 16 Degrees of, 


the Zodiack : Hereupon multiply thoſe 16 Days 29 lower part of the 9Oftenſor will denote the 7/1. 


by the 13 Degrees , and the Produtt will ſhew 
how many Degrees ſhe is diſtant from the Sun ; 
then by reckoning the Degrees which the Sun 
hath finiſh'd at that time, and knowing how 
many Degrees the Moon hath departed from the 
£24, 3 may conſequently be colle&ted in what 
Sign the Moon is, and in what Degree of the 
Sign, ſince every Sign contains 30 Degrees. Or 
thus, multiply rhe Age of the Moon by 4, and 
again the Produt of this Multiplication by 3, 
and you wili have the Number of Degrees of 
the Moons diſtance from the Sus. 

Note, That the Moon departs every Day far- 


ther and farther from the Sun about + of an 


Hour; fo that if ſhe riſeth ro Day with the 
$44, ro Morrow ſhe rifeth not till * of an Hour 


| after. 


To fiid ih2 Paſchal Moon of any given Tear. 


Eck in the Gregorzan Calender, from the 8th 
of March to the 5th of April , for the 
Epatt of the Year current , and that will ſhew 
that the New-Noou is on ſuch or {uch a Day ; 
then reckon 14 Days from thence , which done, 
ſrvek the Dominical Letter, Which follows next 
aiter the {aid 14th Day; and hereby the true 
Time of the Feaſt of Eaſter is known. 

Note, That theſe Moors only which begin at 
the $th of March , and end at the 5th of April, 
can become Paſchal,and conſequently that Eaſter 
can't fall ſooner than the 22*b of March , ſince 
the 14 Day of the con falls upon the 21h 
of March, and the Day following is the Domz- 
nical, or Lords Day , which is Sunday. But 
neither on the other ſide can Faſter fall later 
than the 25th of Apritand conſequently,it is alſo 
to be oblerved, that a March Moon, that is, whol- 
ly within the Month, can never become Paſchal, 


fince (as it hath been a'ready obſerved,) the gg, the lame time is deſcended 18 Degrees beneath, as 


Moor 1$ only attributed to that Month in which 
ir ends; but the Paſchal Moon always ends out 
of the Month of March; whence it vfollows , 
that a March-Moen can never be Paſchal; or a 
Myon of the firlt Month, according to the Jews, 
and the Decree of the Nicene Council. 


CHARONOLOG Y. 


o of the Sun, and it ſhews the —_ Hour of 
1C 


40 Part of theZediack Eaſtward,till it exactly anſwer 


50 comes within 18 Degrees of the Horizon, 


The time of the Day, or Night being given, to fond 
what a Clock it ts. 

C 
Irſt, Let the Suns Eleyation aboye the Z7:- 
rizou be known , and the Degrees of the 
Zodiack, which the Su» or Moon poſleſleth , be 
rightly diſpoſed in the Circle of the Elevation ; 
then apply the Oftenſor to that Deg. or part of 


which upon the Limbo will point to the Four 
{ought ; that is, if in the Eaſt-part , the Antz- 
meridian, or Forenoon-Hours ; if in the Weſtern- 
part, the Pomeridian, or Afternoon-Hour. 

Where Note, That Equal, or Fquinottial 
Hours are here treated of ; tor it an Znegqual, or 
Temporary-Hour be fought, the Oftenſor is ap- 
plicd to rhe part — to the Sun, or to the 
oppolite Sign and Degree in the Zodzack ; the 


equal. 


To find the Riſing, and Setting of the Sun; and 


conſequently the quantity of the Artificial Day, at 
any time of the Jear. 


Lace the Part, or Degree of the Sun, found 
by the 4/tro/abe, on the Eaſtern part of 
the Horizon ; then ſer the Oftenſor to thar part 


the Suns-Rifing. In like manner the Hour of 
the Sans-Serting , is to be found by transferring 
that of the Zodiack where the Sun is to the 
Weſtern Horizon. 

The ſame is alſo done by the Globe , or 4r- 
millary Sphere, by applying that part of the F- 
cliptick where the Sun is, to the Meridian-Circle, 
and art the ſame time putting the ZZorary Index 
upon the Meridian-FHour ; and laſtly,rurning that 


the Horizon , and then the Florary-Index will 
ſhew at what our the Sur Riſeth : In like man- 
ner an{werably for finding the Zour of the Surs- 
ſetting. | 


of - Morning aad Evening Crepuſcle, or Twi- 
ighr. 


He Morning Crepuſcle begins when the Sur 


rowards his Riſing in the Morning ; the Evening - 
Crepuſcle ends when the Sun Serting is gone 
18 Degrees beneath the Z76rizon. To find the 
Hour of this Crepuſcle, turn the Globe fo about, 
that that part of the Fcliptick where the Sun is, 
may fall 18 Degrees beneath the Horizon, and then 
the Forary-Circle will declare the ſought our ; 


and fo the oppoſite part being Elevated 18 De- 
grees above the Horizon , proyes that the Sun at 


will appear by numbring thoſe Degrees upon the 
Equator. | 


HISTORY 201 


To know what A-Cloc it 1s in any part of the 
World. 


His will eaſily be found by the help of the 
Terreſtrial Globe; the Hour being firſt 
known of thoſe Regions which lye under your 
Meridian, by moving that Meridian, and di- 
rectly applying ir to the immoveable Meridian 


there is alwaies a natural Day of -24 Hours ; be- 
cauſe there muſt needs be ſuch a {pace of Time 
before the Sun can return again to the fame Me- 
ridiay. j p 
Note alſo, That to a Mar journying Eaſtwards, 
the Day is leſs than 2.4 Hours: for the Sz» will be 
ſooner in that Meridian in which he is ro meer 
him, than in that from whence he departed. On 
the contrary. to one that makes a Journey Weſt- 


of your Inftrument , and placing the Horary- x0 wards, the Day becomes more than 24 Hours, 


Index at ſuch or ſuch 'an AHowr ; then upon 
curning about the Globe , the Immoveable Mer:- 
dian will point out thoſe Regzons, whoſe Four de- 
fired is ſhewn in the Horary-Tndex. 

Firſt, It is to be noted, for the unfolding of 
ſeveral Problems of this nature, That the Earth 


is — ſurrounded by the Sun, who in that 


Quotidian Courſe paſlcth through a multitude of 
Meridians, fucceftively one atter another; fo that 


becauſe the Sun will ſooner reach the Meridian 
from whence the Perſon departed, than to over- 
take the Perſon departing : Wherefore , Note in 
the laſt place, Thart'it may fo happen that two 
Ships ſetting forth from the- ſame Port , the one 
Eaſtwards, and the other Weſtwards , yet ar 
length may meet in {cme part of the World. In 
like manner, Admit Peter go hence Eaſtward, 
and Paul at the ſame time Weſtward, and both 


he muſt viſit every Zoxr, 15 Meridians, accord- 20 of them having ſurrounded in their Travels the 


ing to the Account of 355, being divided by 24. 
Moreover , It muſt be allowed, that in every 
Country there is a Mid-day , or Noon, when the 
Sun makes its Circle, which is thence © called the 
Meridian-Hour, the very midſt of the faid place, 
and conſequently , that every 15 Meridians he 
paſſeth through, ſo many Hours he makes ; and 
that the Sum makes ar the ſame time both the 
fame Hours ,and alſo both new Hours and Sea- 


World, after ſome 'Years, return on the {ame 
Week to Fohn,who remains all this while at Home: 
it may happen that alrhough every one of them 
oblerye the ſame way of counting the Time, yet 
John may reckon 7wueſday ; Peter, Wedneſday ; 


and Paul, Munday ; then the flext day after Peter 


may have Thurſday, John Wedneſday, and Paul, 


| Tueſday; laſtly on the day following, Peter may 


reckon Fryday, John Thurſday, and Paul Wedneſ 


ſons reſpectively, according to the ſeveral Conn- 30 day, and {o'of the reſt ; fo that in one and the 


tries and Regjons he paſleth through; whence it 
may well enough be affirmed, That that very mo- 
ment there is at one and the” ſame time every 
Hour and every Seaſon of the Tear throughout 
the ſeveral Countries of the World, in ſo much 
that every ZZour of the day perpetually circuits 
round about the Earth , Ec. Suppoſe therefore, 


thatto a man reſting under the ſame Meridian 


ſame Week in reference to 3 Men,7hur/day will be 


thrice reckoned. | - 
Hence comes the Solution of a common Para- 
* dox,maintaining, That it may fo happen that two 


Brothers born at the ſame time, thall alſo dye to- 
gether, and yet one live longer than the other, 


| becauſe he hath numbred more Days. 


Dn IS 


he. 


I 


HIS 


| S the antient Philoſophers have very pro- 
perly defined Time to be Menfura Motus, 


the Meaſure of Motion; ſo Hiſtory may 
not unfitly. be defined Menſura Temports \, the 
Meaſure of Time: Burt to give a more exact Defi- 
nition , ZZiftory is the written Account of Me- 
morable Things tranſacted, and of Perſons tran(- 
acting, from the Creation of the World to this 
time. It is by Cicero more Elegantly and Rhe- 


OR 


* +, 4 


Particular : But-ſince there is no Eſſential differ- 
ence berween Antzent and Modern, I ſhall only 
make uſe of a twofold Diviſion, viz. Firſt into 
Eccle/taſtical and Prophanemnext into Vuiverſal and 
Particular ; the laſt of which is included in 
cach Branch of the Firſt, that is to ſay, both Ec- 
cleftaſtical and Prophane, is ſubdivided into Gener- 
al and Particular, 

Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory is that which treats moſt 


torically ſtyl'd Teftis Temporis , Lux veritatis, xo Peculiarly of the Afﬀairs of the Church, that is, of 


Vita Memorige, Domina Vite, Nuncius Antiquita- 
trs, &c. The witneſs of Time, the Light of Truth, 
the Life of Memory, the Miſtreſs of Life, and 
the Meſſenger of Antiquity. 

The Diviſion of H/tory is according, to many 
Authors, threefold, viz. Ecclefraſtical, and Pro- 
phane ; Antient, and Modern; and Vniver/al and 


the adminiſtration of Afﬀairs by perſons who 
profeſs an Ecclefraſtical Funftion. 

The Firſt,and principal part of Ecclefaftical Hiſ- 
tory,is that of the Holy Scriptures viz.the 01d and 
New-7Teſtament ; The Old Teſtament contains the 
Creation of the World, the Tranſgreſſion and fall 


of Adam, the uniyerſal | De/uze , the repeopung | 
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of the World, by the Sons of Noa, the Off-ſpring 
of Abraham, maltiplycd according to Gods Pro- 
miſe from the 12 Tribes of 1ſrael, into a numer- 
ou People ; Gods deliverance of the Children of 
['real, by th: Hands of MbJes and Aaron, trom 
the /Zgvptian Bondage; Their flow Marches , and 
long Sojourning in the Wilderneſs; Their ſeveral 
Victories under Joſhua, and the reit of their Fud- 


ges, until that compleat Conqueſt of the Land 
of Canaan ; The riſe of their Kingdom under x09 


$141; the progreſs thereof under David and Solo- 
m1; the Diviſion thereof into two diſtinct King- 
doms, v/z. of Fudal and 7hael, with the dou- 
ble Race of Kings from Rehoboam King of Ju- 
dab, and 7 0bram King of Tfrae!, to the Aſſyrian, 
and Babyl»iſh Captivity ; The retura of the 
J2ws from Captivity ; The rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple, and of the Walis of Feru/alem, by the Inte- 
r:ft of Ezra, and Nehemiah, with rhe Kings of 
Perfa. 

The New 7eftament contains the Incarnation 
and Nativity of Jeſus Chrift; The Addreſs of 
the Eytern 37272 to Him with their Preſents ; His 
conveyance into Egypt from FHerods Tyranny ; 
John the Baptifts Preaching, Baptiſm and Execu- 
tron ; Chriit's Temptation by Sataz in the Wil- 
derneſs, and his Conqueſt over him ; His difpu- 
racion in th2 7emple, his Preaching to the Multi 
tule and his Di/ciplzs; his ſeveral Miracles ; his 


:alt Szpp-r ; His apprehenſion through the Trea- 30 thrown, by his rwo Vice-Roys 


chery of Judas ; His Tria/, Crucifixion and Reſwr- 
redtion; His appearing amongſt his Di/czples after 


| his Re/arredion; His Afcenfox into Heaven, and 


Its ſending down the ZYoly Ghoft upon the Apoſt/es 
incloven 7oxpurs; the firſt planting of the Chriſtian 
'7 the Preaching, Sufferings, Miracles 
and Iritinrs of St. Peter, St. Paul, after his 
Converſion, and other Apoſtles, and Miniſters of 
the Goſpel. 


HISTORY 


part of France, and clſe where in Furope ; and the 
oreat Animoſities betwixt thoſe of rhe Romiſh- 
Party, and thoſe of the Reformation. 

Prophane Hiſtory contains the various Acc. 
dents , Events and Occurrences it the World in 
Secular Matters ; The A#s and Deſigns of emi- 
nent- Mex, whether good or bad, both in Peace 
and War ; The ſtrange alterations and viciſſ- 
tudes of human Affairs ; The Fall and decay of 
ws 9 Kingdomes and States , with the riſe, 

growth of others. 

All our late Writers of univerſal #7 iſtory a- 
gree in this-one Method, that is, of carrymg-on 
the main ſtream,or current thereof through 


chictEmpires,or,as ſome call rhem,Monarchies of the 
World ,viz.che Afſyrian,Per kan, Grecian and. Romay. 


The Affyrian Mmarchy or Empire, which may 


alſo be called the Babionian, in regard rhe chief 


Seat of the Empire was for the molt part at Ba- 


20 bilon, anvil the Empire came to. be divided into 


a double Empire,viz. that of the Babilonians and 
that of the Medes, which was begun by Belus, 
vulgarly called Jupiter Belus, andiis thought by 
many to be the tame with Nimrod mentioned in 
Holy Scripture ; others account Nimnws the Son of 
the ſaid Belxs, to. be the firſt 4fſyriav Monarch, 
however there are named, (and for the moſt par: 
only named) about 37 Horarchs from the ofigi- 
nal thereof to Sardanapalus,who being totally over- 


Betoch of Aſſyria 
and Arbaces of Media, the Empire was divided, 
and there up a double Race of Kings, vie. 


of Babilon from Belochus , and of Media from 
Arbaces. The aft of this Median Race was, 
Aftiages, whoſe Grand-COhild Cyrxs by the Daugh- 


ter of Mandaxa a Perſian by the Fathers fide, gor 
the Kin from his Grand-Father, and United 
the Perfran, and Medes imo one Empire. | 


This Grand Monarchy began about the Year of 


The reſt of the Eccleftaſtical Fiſtory continu- ,o the World 1820. contemporary with which was, 


ing from the time where rhe 77oly Scriptures end, 
conrains ail matters relating to the State of 
Chriſt:anity from that time until this : The anti- 
ent Fathers what Times they flouriſhed , with 
an Account of their Writings : The Exemplary 
Lives of the Primitive Chri/tzans and their patient 
ſuffering under” the. Ethniak Roman Pmoperours , 


particularly. the Ten cruel Perlceerions, firftunder . 


Ners, laſtly under Dioclefan ; The Chriſtian Faith 
firlt openly profeſs'rt, and aſſerted by Conſtantine 
the Great 1n the Year of our Lord 

Saccellion of the Popes of Rome, from Linus to 
this -prefent Zaocext the 14th; The Tranſactions 
of the 20 General Cownci's from the firft General 
Council ar. Nice, Auwwo 318, to the Council! of 
Trent, Anno 1563; The Conteſt berwnxt the 
Catholicks of the Latin, and the 4rrians of the 
Greek Church, as alſo abour JmageWorſhip ; The 
firft Commencement of the Biſhop of Rowes 
clayminzSupremacy over all the reft of rhe Chri/- 


tian Bifſkops, and Patriarchs in the time of the 60 ren-red the more potent by rhe 


Ulurping Emperour Phocas, Anno 601. The 26 
2intepapal Schitms or FaQtions of one Pope ſerring 
up againlt another from Novatianus againſt Cor- 
welins, Anno 255, to Felix againſt Fuzenius , 
Am 2439. The Reformation of Religion m 
Pug aud, Germany, Denmark, Sueden, Switzerland, 


_ 
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firſt the S:cyoninan Kingdom, much of the ſame 
origen begun by AZgzalus ; nexrthe Argive King- 
dom i, Ano Mundi 2100, by Inachus, 
whence nded the family of the Fnachide, 
after whom _— Probe wee age _ 
the Entans. mpdom ; 
by v2 Anuo Mundi 2.42.6, and of Lacedamon 
by Leves about the Year 1500, The antient 
Kings of Latium from Janus, Anno Mundi 2,700, 
and atter them of the Si/v;an Race from Axa, 
Amno 2.803 ; and after them the Roman Fangs 
from Romulus, Anno 32.31, to 7 arquinius Swper- 
bas, -\nno 3446. The Kings of 7roy from Darda- 
ws, Anno 2600, to King Priamus,m whoſe time, 
Troy was Burnt and Sack't by the Greeks. The 
Cor:athimn Kingdom from Siſyphus, Anno 2:573- 
The anttent Macedonian Kings from Carangs , 
Anr9 3170. ; 
The ſecond —_ Empire called the Perfian 
Mon 1rchy, was n Cyrus, Ammo 3425, 
«-H", Addition of the 
M-:11+n Kingdom , which he pot by conquelt 
from his Grandfather 4ftiages , as betore mennio- 
ned. Tiu- Empire laſted not very many Ages » 
for it was -10t much more than 250 Years irom 
its firſt Rite, beforeit was brought ro a Period by 
the Conqueſt of Alexander, Son of King PAlp Þos 
cedon 
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Macedon, commonly firnamed the Great. Con- 
temporary with this Moxarchy, were the Great and 


Noble Actions of the Athenian and Spartan Com- 


mon-Wealith. The Original of the Roman Repub- 
lick, after the Expulſion of their Kings, Anno 
Mundi 3475, under the Annual Government. of 
Con{uls., and Victorious Progreſs thereof. 

The third Panera/tick Dominion , called the 
Greek Empire , is liable to ſome diſpute as to' its 


pream Power from the Sexate of Rome , and afſu- 
med the Title Tmperator, attended with Regal Au- 
thority and Dignity ; whereas Romes Dominions 
were extended to rheir utmoſt Bounds; under the 
Influence of a Common Wealth ; and-Fuljus was but 
the Sexates Servant when he Conquered Gatlza ; 
and a preat part of Ger ; however ſince our 
Writers of Univerſal Ziſftory, have for the moſt 
part thought fit ro commence that Roman Empire 


Exiſtence, Original,and Duration ; for the heighth T9 from its Imperial Monarchy;it will be convenient to 


of the Grecian Glory, and fucceſs was under the 
Athenians , and Lacedemonians ; but theſe two 
People being in thoſe days both Republick , the 
time of their Flouriſhing could not properly be ſaid 
to be one of the ſaid Moyxarchzes ; beſides in their 


higheſt pitch of their Glory and Grandure , they 


were Contemporary with the Per/zan a— ro 
which at firſt they were a Terror , afterwards by 
turns, an Aid and Afliſtance -againſt each others 


{ubſcribe to the general Opinion, both as to the be- 
ginning,and continuance thereof ; by which it will 
appear , that the greateſt part of the Roman Empire 
by far hath been Excluded out of Rome , having 
undergon ſuch an Alteration, and ſuch a Tranſ- 
Plantation from one Seat to another, as ho other 
Monarchy beſide , either befarc, or ſince. From J«- 
lixs Ceſar to ConFFantine, Rome was the Seat, which 
was about 350 Years, and in that time it ſuffered 


dreaded Power ; whereas all rhe 4 Empires muſt 22 much of Alteration and Diminution. -The choice 


needs be reckoned each Succeſlive to the other; fo 
that we may juſtly reckon this Gree Monarchy to 
be a mighty Blaſe of an Empire , riſing out of the 
Mocedowian Kingdom ; being raiſed to its heighth 
of Splendor, by the Great Succeſs of King Philip , 


who ſubdued the reſt of Greece, and the great 


Succeſs of his Son Alexander, who about the 
Year 3650 atid odd, with a (mall Army: quickly 
overthrew the whole Power of Per/a, and carried 


of the. Emperour was all this while , and for the 
moſt part-long after, at the Armzes pleafure; and 
it remained in the Ju/zan Race bur till Corcius Ner- 
va.Conſtantine the Great, the firſt Chriſt;an Emperor, 
at leaſt that openly profeſs't himſelffo , removed 
the Seat of the Empire from Reme, to a new Ci- 
ty of his own building upon the Thracian Coaft , 
called from thence Conſtantinople , or Conſtantines 
City; ſo ir continued rill the time of Theodofras , 


Terror 40 the remoteſt parts of che Paſtery World; 39 Sirnamed the Grear, who divided the Empire be- 


but the Pride of this Great Conqueror was ſoon 
lid low , and {mall was the fruit he Reap'r of all 
his mighty Conqueſt ; for he was-taken out of 
this Life in the Flower of his Age, and both his 
Paternal and ſubdued Dominions parcelled our in- 
to ſeveral Kingdoms and Principalities, by his Suc- 
ceſſors the Grand Captains of his Army, the chief 
whereof were, Firſt,the Remnant of the Macedon;- 
an Monarchy, from Caſſander the Son of Antipater, 


tween two Sons, Arcadins, and Fonorius, whence 
Sprung a double Race of Emperoury, wiz, the Ea- 
fern of the Line of Arcadzus, Reigning at Conſtan- 
tinople, and the Weſtern of the Line of Fonorius 
Reigning at Rome ; but this Weſter» Empire was 


ſoon brought to a Perzod by the incurſion of the - 


Goths , 
times in one Ape was Rome taken , and fack't by 
theſe Invaders, bur the third time it was taken , 


Anno Mundi 3663,or thereabouts, to Perſeus who 40 viz. inthe Year of ourLord 475;by Odeacer King 


was overcome by the Romans, 4119 3816. Second- 
ly,The Race of the Prolemies in Egypt,from Prole- 


Mes Lagi, Anno Mundi 3660, or- thereabouts , to - 


C/-opatra the Siſter of Ptolemens Barchus , and 
Miſtreſs of the great Roman Captain Marrus An- 
torus , with whom ſhe died,to avoid being carried 
In Triumph to Rome, Anno Mundi 3954. Thirdly, 
The Kingdom of Syria from Seleucus Nicamor , 
Anno 1672, to Antioohus , 121h Son of Feſebes , 


Sirnamed the Afar, Anno 3718. Contemporary 5 


with this Renowned, bur ſhort liv'd Monarchy,was 
the growing greatneſs of the Romans, under their 
Conſular Government, during thoſe aboye men- 
tioned Dynaſtys , which Sprung out of the Greek , 
or Macedonian Empire. The moſt noted Kingdom 
belides, was that of Pergamus in Afia, from Phi- 
leratus the Funuch s Anu0 Z7 00,0 Attulas Son of 
Eumeches, who dying, made the Common-Wealth 
of Rome his Heir. 


of the Heruli , the Imperial 'Line was Torally 
Expelled Rome , and ſhortly after a new Kingdom 
erected by the Goths in 7taly. Thus Rome which 
had beeri the Miſtreſs of the World for ſo many A- 


- ges, and the Sear till of late of the preareſt Mo- 


rarchs of the World ; had now loſt all its Glory , 
and become a common City ; but that it ſeems ic 
was from its firſt Foundation to the Worlds end, 
deſigned for an Empire in ſome ſort or other ; and 
now a greater Empire ſeems to attend it, by how 
much the Spiritual Sword aws morethan the 7em- 
porat, for not long afterthe time now mentioned , 
the Biſhop of Rome began ro claim Superiority over 
all other Biſhops ; and by. that means hath ever 
ſince kept under his Obedience and Subjeftion 
all the Princes and Potentates of Europe (ſome few 
only excepted ſince the Reformation ) more than 
ever any Emperour keptthe leſſer Kings his 7ribu- 
taries. The Empire thus overthrown , howeyer 


The 4th and laſt great Predominant Power of the ©O the Eaſtern Emperour kept a kind -of Yice-Roy in 


World , the Greateſt withour all doubt of all the 
reſt, and of the longeſt continuance by far , eſpe- 


cially fince to this day(in Name and Title at leaſt) 


remains in being , is called the Roman Empire ; 
for it may very well deſerve” the name of an Fm- 


þ:7e , long before it could be called a Monarchy ; 


Waich was not until th:C lars had wreſtcd the Su- 


Ttaly , with the Name of Exarch , who held his 
chief Seat at Ravenna. -In, this Eſtate continued 
the Succeſſion of the Eaſtern Emperors;till Charles 


uns , and Yandals jnto Italy. Three © 


Sirnamed the Great of France had the Title of _ 


Roman Emperor given him by Pope Leo the Third, | 
for the Aid given his Siizrefiar Adrian , againſt . 


the Exarchs of Ravenna,and Deſtderins King of the 
| | Lone 
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 Mahomet the Firſt, and Conſtantine the Emperour, 


AY I HTS TORY 


the Saracens, the Tartars, the Armenian Turks, 
and of late years the Sophies , with the Succeflors 
of Conſtantine. The Kingdom of the Goths ere. 
ed in Italy, from, Theodorick to Tejas; after-" 
wards of the Longobards*, from Albovin to Deſs. 
derius, Anno Dom, 774 The Merovingian Race 


Lonzobards ; fo that a new Roman Empire was rai- 
ſed again in the Weſt, if ir may be truly ſti- 
led a Roman Empire ; which neither had its Scat 
at Rome , nor any continual claim from the firſt 
Reman Emperors , but was only grounded upon 
a Title given by a Pope of Rome to a French King. 
For ſome Ages-the Imperial Title continued to the of Kings in France, from Pharamond (Anno Dow. 
Succeſſor of Charles the Great, and had reſidence 400) to: Childerick the Third , Ammo Dom. 750, 
ſometimes in France , and ſometimes in Germany ; 10 or thereabouts. The Y7/goths in Spain, from 
but from the time of FHenricus Auceps, to this pre- Athaulphus the Brother of- Alaricas , Anno Dom. 
ſent Leopoldus Tonatias , the Imperial Seat hath 415, to Alphonſus the Second , Anno Dom. 8q0. 
been continually in Germany. From, the /Jnaugu- . The Saxon Heptarchy in England ,. from Fengift- 
ration of Charles the Great , to the time of Fre- King of Xent, Anno Dom. 457, to Crida King of 
derick of Habſpurg , there ſtill remained a Series the Mercians, Anno 1626. ' The Ancient Kings of 
of Eaſtern Emperors at Conſtantinople , 1o that all Scotland, from Fergus, Anno Dom. 422, to Achajus, 
this while , namely for the ſpace of about 650 about the Year 800. - The FVandals in Africa, 

Years , there was again a double Succeſſion of from Geiſerick, Anno Dom. 427, to'Gzlimer, taken 
Roman Emperors, Eaſtern and Weſtern, though the Priſoner by Belijarius, Anno 534; and after them 
truth is, which cannot be well underſtood how 20 the Sarazeys. The beginning of the Yenetian 
either of them could pretend to much more than Commonwealth ; with the Weſtern Empire , enti- | 
a bare name, or Title of Roman Emperours, ex- tuled from Charles the Great , rhe Succeſſors of 
cepting that the Conſtantinople Succeſſion was more the ſaid Charles, who from him had rhe Imperial 
clearly Built upon the Old Foundation ; ſince all Title themſelves; and after them the other Line 
the vaſt Bulk of the Old Roman Conqueſt was of French Kings, from Hugo Capet , Anno Dom. 
talln in piecemeal , and was now almoſt reduced 987, tothis preſent King Lewis the 14th. The 
to nothing ; ſo that no wonder the riſing Greatneſs Remainder of the ſaid Succeſſion of the Kings of 
of the Ottoman, ſocafily overpowr'd the fallen Spain, from Ramirus the Firſt (about the Year 
greatneſs of the Roman. It was in the Year of 800) to this preſent Charles the Second. Tho 
our Lord 1453, that Conſtantinople was taken by 30 Saxon' Monarchy in England , from King Egbert, 
Anno Dom. 800, or thereabouts, to King Harald, 
Anno 1066 ; and after that the Succeſſion of the 
Kings of England, from: the Norman Conqueſt by 
Duke Wilam , to His preſent Majeſty King 
James the Second. The Remainder of the Dynaſty 
of Scotland, from Achajus to his preſent Majelly 
King Fames the Fifth of Scotland, and Second of 


Son of FJoannes Emanuelts Slain. Ina Conſtantine 
this Dyna/tie began , and in a Conſtantine it ended; 
and with it according ro the Opinion of ſome , 
all that can rightly be ſtiled the Roman Empire,the 
Ottoman power ſucceeding as a Fifth Monarchy in 
the room thereof. 


Contemporary with this great Roman Power, 


.and Name, have been ſeveral other great XKing- 


England. The Remainder of the Dynaſty, the 
Kings of Spain from Alphonſus the Second, Anno 


doms, States, and Principalities , namely, with 4o 800, to this preſent King Charles the Second. 


the virile Age of the Common-wealth : The King- 
doms of Pontus and Bithynia, and the Remnant 
of the Macedonian and Syrian Kings, all ſubdued 
by the Romans; Great Mithridates of Pontus , 


Perſeus of Macedon ; and Antiochus of Syria : 
The Carthaginian Common-wealth, ſubdued alſo . 
.by the Romans, after the total Overthrow and 


deſtruction of ZZannibal : The Kingdom of Mau- 


Titania, and Numidia in Africa ; the later over- 


The King of Denmark. The Kingdom of Por- 
tugal, as taken our of the reſt of Spain , from 
Flenricus Burgundus (Anno 1090) to the preſent 
King. Not to mention the Kingdoms of Den- 
mark and Sweden; the ſeveral States and Princi- 
palities of /taly, ſince the decay of the Roman 
Moxarchy there, as the Common-wealths of Yenice 
Genoua,&c. The Dutchies of Ferrara, P arma and 
Placenza, Modena, Mantua, Savoy, the Kingdonr 


thrown by the Romans after the Vanquiſhing of 5 , of Naples, which with the Dutchy of Mzas is 


Fuzerth; with the Weſtern and Eaſtern Romay 
Emperors, from firſt to laſt. The ſeveral Suc- 
ceſſions of .the Per/ran Kings, viz. the Arſacidg, 


now under Spain ; And the Dukedom of Florence. 
Thus you have a general view of #i/tory from 
the Creationto this preſent Time, as far as Brevity 


or Par thian Race: The Perſian Line reſtored, required will allow. 
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well at Szght, which has two Parts,viz. 
PerſpeAive and Specular. 

PerſpeAive 1s the firſt and principal part of 
the Opticks, which teacheth Nature, and the pro- 
jion of the Rays of the Sight, Colours, Lights, 
and Forms. 

It teacheth likwiſe to Judge rightly of the S:- 
tuation, Greatneſs, Interval, and Diſtance of all 
things viſible. 

The Sight is a Senſe, by which Colours are re- 
preſented and known by a tranſparent and pro- 
per Interval. 

Colour is an Accident of a Superficies, which 
is the proper Subject of-the Sight, and is Simple, 
and Compounded. 

A Simple, or Primary Colour, is the proper 
Subject of the Sight, which has bur only one 
remperament,as Black, and White ; the definition 
of which two Colours is made by the difference. 

White is a Colour which. is neareſt to Light ; 
Black, neareſt ro Darkneſs. 

Of theſe rwo Colours all the reſt are compounded. 

Compounded, or Mixed Colour, is called the 
proper Subje&t of the Sight, which hath divers 
temperaments ; and is divided into an Extream 
and Mean. | 

An Extream Colour is that which approaches 


d = OPTICK. is an Art of Judging 


Neareſt to the Simple, which is again Subdivi- | 


ded into Tefow and Blue. 

Tellow is a Colour approaches neareſt ro White, 
and to the Light; Blue is neareſt to Black, and 
to Darkneſs. 

Blue, which is called Yerditer, is only Blue 
waſh'd; as Tefow is nothing but Tefow waſld. 

Telow therefore is a Colour compounded of 
Smples, in which there is. .eyen more of Light, 
and (oBlue,in which there is already moreDarkneſs. 

Tellow, which is called Gold-Colour, is that 
which comes near ro Light. | 

The Mean Colours between the two Extreams, 
are Red, and Green. 

A Mean Colour is the proper Subject of the 
Sight, and is made of rhe CEE! 

Red is a Mean Colour, made of the Compoun- 
ded, in which there is always. more of Light; 
it is properly that Co/our whick is ſeen in the 


Flames of Fire. Earthly Bodies ſeem to look 
fed, if at any: time they receive Light; but 
. atery Bodies ſeem of a Purple Colour. 


Purple Colour is properly that which is ſeen in 


the Waters; It is not a /zolet Colour, although 
.t ſeems near it; bur ir is Compounded of Light, 


Which is mingled with a Maſs of Blue, becauſe the 


greater clearneſs makes the Blxe to appear as it 
were Red, 


Green is alſo a Mean Colour made of Tebow and 
Blue, in which there is always more of the Blue. 
Let this ſuffice for  Co/ours, being more at large 
treated of in Painting. 

Light is a Splendour which flies Darkneſs : 
The true and proper Light is the Sur, being call- 
ed the Fountain of Light: other Lights proceed, 
and are borrowed from that of the Sun : Thar 
Philoſophers ſay, that the Celeftial Luminaries 

Io borrow their _—_ —_— Sun; bur ſince this 
Light is not Infinite w it is not, and when 
it is departed, Darkneſs follows, which is nothing 
clic bur rhe Privation of Light. 
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Now let us fay ſomerhing of the 7nterval, of 


which there hath been already ſomething ſaid, 
which ought to be commodious and tranſparent. 

An Interval, is a Diſtance from the Eye to the 
thing that it Sees : no Body can See ſo well with- 
out a commodious and tranſparent Di/tazce ; 


20 What we call commodious, ought neither to be. 


too long, nor too ſhort; bur a temperate and 
tranſparent Clearneſs is requiſite to {pread the 
Rays of the Sight; for if w be greater than it 
ought,we can ſee nothing, becauſe that the Sight 
is not Infinite; therefore of neceſliry we muſt have 
a temperate and finite C/earneſs to ſee well; for 
that a two large Clearneſs, or diflipated Light 
dazles and dims the Rays of the Sight : It muſt 
be alſo tranſparent, becauſe the Sight is made by 
30 Viſual ' Rays, which are certain ſtrait and great 
Lines from the Eye to the Objeft , by the vertue 
and efficacy of which we may ſee there are 
Twelve Axioms of the Opticks in Euclid, from 
whence may be collected, That the Sight is 
made by ſtrait Lines making an Ang/e in the 
which 4x1oms for Breyity ſake are here omitted. 
There are three parts, or confiderations con- 


cerning the Sight, viz. when its Rays are caſt di-. 


rectly, ' when they are refleted, or when they 
QOA4AICr efracted. : 
That which is dire, properly belongs to this 
firſt part of the Opricks ; the two. other refleted 
_ or leſſened to Catopticks, or Speculars, which is 
the ſecond- part, and contains the . reafons of 
greatneſſes, Fallacies or falſe Appearances which 
are preſenred to the Eye, becauſe of diſtances. 
It alfo doth demonſtrate and diſcover all the /m- 
poſtures, Cheats, Effets and Accidents that hap- 
pen by this reaſon ro the Body, ro the Sight, or 
5oto the Medium of Air, which is between -both, 
and whar changes may appear in the thing, and 
in the Sight by the yarious quality of this Ar, 
or Medium, and by the Artifice of Glaſſes; the 
experiences of which are beſt diſcovered accord- 
to the diverſity of their Forms and Faſhions; for 
Ggg ' thers 
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there are ſome that are Concave, ſome Convexed, 
ſome Plain, made in the faſhion of a PiZar, or 
a Pyramid, viz.ſharp at the Bottom, ſewlling out 
* with Avg/es reverſed, regular, irregular, maſlive 
or ſloping ; the Sight tranſparent in the 7ravers 
where the Sight paſſerh. | 

' But to avoid Prolixity, hete is enough already 
ſaid of this ; the Reaſons and Probations of things 
chat concern the Sight,and of all that which depend 
on it are more amply demonſtrated by certain 
Axioms, and taught by the leaned Mathematici- 
ans, as Euclid, Vittellio, Ajguilonius , Merſennus, 
' Niceron, and many others. By which Axioms 
may be learned by what manner the Sight is 
made, and how we ought to Judge. 

Axioms are grave Sentences, which are not 
to be contradicted, unleſs we will diſpute againſt 
the Truth: For the Mathematicians {eek the things 
that are true, and apply themſelves upon thoſe 
things that are Invented, ſeeking and enquiring 
from true, certain and indubirable Sentences, by 
which all the Diſpute of this Art of the Opricts 
tends to demonſtrate, That ſuch Sentences are 
not doubtful, to which (after having diligently 
learned, and truly underſtood this little cagref 
fox) we ought to have recourſe, and recomme 
the Reader thereunto. 
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The Organ of the Sight. 


He firſt rhing that comes to be handfed in 

this Part of Opticks, is the knowledge of 

thoſe parts which conſtirure the Eye, viz. fe 
Tunicles, three Hlumors, two Nerves , called the 
ney or YViſorian Nerves , and ſeven Muſcles . 
the deſcription whereof appears by the fir: 


IO Figure ; not to ſpeak of the Fat, or Glandule, of 


which the Ba# of the Eye ſeems compacted - 
but becauſe the Nerves- are the principal Part 
from which the Eyes ſeem to procced , we will 
begin with them. | | 
I. The Optick Nerves are ptoduc'd from the 
foremoſt part of the Brain , whence after 
have proceeded. a little way, they all joyn rope. 
ther, bur ſoon depart again aſunder, ſo as 
they form a Figure, reſembling in ſome meaſure 


20 the Letter X, as is ſhewed in the ſecond Figure, - 
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Ir is a thing worth the obſerving, that both theſe 
Optick Nerves are, as it were, cloathed with a 
double 7unicle , whereof one is a Particle of 
the Membrane of the Brain, which is called the 
Pia-Mater; the other, of that which is named 
the Dara-Mater; from the Tunicles, and from the 
Optick Nerves themſelves , proceed thoſe yarious 
Tunicles of which the Eye it ſelf conſiſts. 

IT. From the very ſubſtance of this Nerve di- 
lated, and (as it were) interwoven with {yeral 
Filaments in form of a Net, ariſeth the 7inicle, 
which thereupon is called the Retica/ar, or Retine 
Tunicle , as from the Pia-Mater ; that which 
from the heat of the Husk of a Black-Grape ig 
called the 2/veal Tunicle. This Tunicle involves 
the Eye, but in ſuch a manner, that in the fore- 
part it hath a Hole direly anſwering to the 
Criſtalline Humor , through which ( as through a 
Window) are taken the Species tranſmitted by the - 
Objefs; and this is called rhe Pupilia, or Apple 
of the Eye ; though 4ri/otle, and ſome others, 
makes the Pupil and the Criſtalime Humor all 
one. From the Dura-Mater ſprings that, which 
from its hardneſs and tranſparency together is 
called the Corneous, and oyerſpreads all the Fye; 
but as it is continued farther , and cloſeth the 
latter part of the Eye, it is called the Sclerotich, 
and Conſolidative Tunicle : But over this there alſo 
runs another, which likewiſe overſpreads almoſt 
the whole Eye; this is called the Advata. It 
ariſeth from the Pericranium, and joyns the whole 
Body of the Eye with the Cranium it ſelf, within 
its proper Cavity ; wherefore it is alſo named 
Conjunttion : But where jt extends it ſelf almoſt 
overall the foremoſt of rhe Eye, as far as 
the 1ris, it is called the Album Oculi, or White of 
the Eye, and contains ſeveral ſmall Yeins and 
Arteries, as the Zvea doth, by which it receives 
the Alimentitious Blood. 

Note, That in this Tuxicle there is a Hole, 
through which the Pup: , and the Z/vea is 
covered inmanner of a Circle , which by reaſon 
of irs diyers Colours is called 7ris; and perſons 
are ſaid to have Eyes, Black, Gray, @c. accord- 
ing to the Colour which predominares in this 


trs. . 
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- IL. In the Eye there are three ſorts of Fumors, 
the firſt and principal is the Glaczal, or Criſtaliine ; 
chis is encompaſſed by a Zunicle , which being as 
thinas a S piders-We , is therefore called Arach- 
yoides ; the ſecond, from the ſimilirude of beaten 
Glaſs, is called Hyaloides; the third, is that which 
is called the Aqueous, or Albygineous Flumor, from 
the likeneſs of Water , or the White of an 


"5, Each Eye hath ſeven Muſcles , whereof 19 


two move the Eye upwards and downwards ; 
two Right, and Left ; two in circumference ;” and 


one by which it is ſuſtained , and the Sight 


fixd. 
How, and in what part of the Eye the Viſion is 


made. 


L e Opinion of Plato, or Gallen, is de- 
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of rhe Eye, there they are ſaid to croſs and in- 
terfere, and fo to digreſs to the proper and di- 
rely oppoſite Points of the Retine Tunicle , fo 
as that thoſe which are uppermolt in the Q4jef, 
are terminated in the lowermoſt parts of the Re- 
tine, and in like manner contrarily, as is to be 
ſcen in the Third Figure. 

Thar Point which is vulgarly called the Pux- 
Hum Opticum, or Optick Point , although ir na- 
turally a in a Sphzre, whereby it 'may be ſeen 
every way, enters not the Eye, bur under a Conick 
Radiation, whoſe Apex'isin that Point, bur the 
Superficies of the Eye, as is to be ſeen in the 
Fifth Figure. 

Note further, That the Rays flowing from that 
Prine into the Eye, arrive not at the Retine Tu- 
nicle but with RefraQion, and as they meet with 
theAx:is of their Cone in one Point thereof: There 
aretwo Cones thence formed, of which the one 


nyed, who hold , That Y:/ion is made +9 is External and direct, that is, whoſe Apexis in 


by the-extramiſſion of Light, or Viſual Spirits, 
* from the Eye to the Objet; ſince when we look 
upon Heaven, how can it be imagined that fo 
preat a plenty of Light, or Animal Spirit, ſhould 
be pourcd out to ſo great a diſtance , and ſuch 
valt Spaces. 

Il. Ariftotles Opinion is much more to be re- 
ceived, which is, That Yon is made by the re- 
ception of the Species, tranſmitted from the 04- 


jet into the Eye , as appears by the Emanation 30 the Painters Pencil; becaule by the benefit o 


_ of intentional Co/aurs, which are ſeen continu- 
ally made from Objefs ; nor could otherwiſe 
= Reaſon . be given of refleffed, or refratted 
Vifton. ' 

IL. The Seat of the Yiſual Faculty is not the 
concourſe of the Optick Nerves, ſince the Spectes 
could not be carried thither from the QOhjef; 
neither is it in Criſtaline Humor , for it muſt be 
in 2 part which is capable of receiving orderly 


- ther Interval and Refrated , _ 


the Optick Point, and its Bafis in the Eye ; the 0- 
indeed its 
Bafis common with the External or dire&,bur car- 
rying out its Yertex towards the Retine Twnicle : 
and theſe two Cones,as well the direct as refracted, 
conſtitute the Irradiation , or rhat total Fizure, 
which from the Y3/ib/e, or Oprick Point is exten- 
ded to the Point of the Retine Twnicle ; and: rhis 
Figure they call the Optick Pencil, in _— to 

that 
Irradiation (as it were) by a certain Pencil, the 
objet Pejntsit ſelf in the Eye. 

This happens in the Retine Tunicle by the 
Picture of the Ohjef, according as is ſhewed in 
the third Figure ; and thus it muſt needs be de- 
painted alrogether in ſuch a proportion, as the 
external Ohjeds are depainted in a Chart, accord- 
ing to Experience now approved, and repreſented 
in the 8th Figure. Hence alſo it is to be obſeryed, 


Species, and terminating them ; which can't be 49 Thar the Animal Spirits flow chiefly through rhe 


in the Cri/talline Humor, as being altogether Dza- 
phanous. 

IV. This Viſual Faculty is rather to be placed 
in the Retine 7unicle, both becauſe it receives 
more commodiouſly, -and in greater plenty , the 
Animal Spirit, neceſſary for Vion, as proceeding 
immediately from the Optick Nerve ; and eſpc- 
cially, becauſe therein the Species of Objefs keep 
cxactly their diſtinction and order among them- 


Optick Nerve, frgm which the Retine 7 unicle is de- 
rived, and that the Orifice of the Oprick Nerve is 
placed only on one ſide, and not in the middle of 
the Retine Tunicle,as app=ars in the laſt Figere;leſt 
that part of the mage, which is produced from the 


 04jett perpendicularly oppoſite, ſhould fall upon 


that Orifice, and oF. this means the Pifure of the 
{fajd Image would be diſturbed. 
Laſtly, Take notice, that this Yi/os is either 


ſelves, as will appear in that nored Experiment 50 Perfe# or Imperfeft; the Perfett is (aid to be that 


deſcribed in the 8th Figure. 

Theſe Species, though as flowing every way 
from all parts of the 0hjefs, they naturally Em- 
body into a Sphere, yet can they not be received 
by the Eye , but in a certain Conical Figure , 
which they vulgarly call the Oprick Cone, whoſe 
Baſis is in the Eye , but the. Point of it in the 
Otjet ; nor can any thing be ſeen bur under this 
ſort of Optick Cone, whoſe Axis is a Line perpen- 


which is clear and diſtin&t ; that is , whereby a 
thing is ſo repreſenteJ, rhat ir may cafily be diſ- 
cerned by any other thing whatſoeyer. The 1n- 
perfeft is confuſed and altogether undiſtinct, 

It hath been already ſaid, That /7/tor cannot be 
diſtinctly made, but by the Axis of a Y:ſual 
Cone. perpendicular to the Eye; whereas the orhcr 

of the ſeen Objef arc diſcerned fo much 
the more confuſedly;by how much the farther chey 


dicularly from the Vertex, or Point to the 60 receed from the Point of the Yiſual, or Optick Ax- 


Baſe. 

Note, That the Parts, or to {peak more vul- 
Zarly, the Points of the Objef do cach of them 
(a$ 1t were) radiate in dire&t Lines, and arg ter- 
minated in the Eye at the oppoſite parts of the 
Retine Tunicle ; wherefore when all thoſe Rays 
flow on every ſide from rhe 04jef to the Pups, 


7s ; and the Yon is but confuſed, when t 1e Speciqs 
in the Organ are received without -any diſtin&t 
Picture of the Object,or when the 04jed is depaing- 
£d in divers parts of the Retine Zpuiclz, 


Eovnditions 
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Conditions required to Viſion from the part of the 
Organ. 


compleat Yi/on, Sanity of the Eye is in 

| the firlt place required, as on the contrary 

any depraved AﬀeCtion thereof, ſuch as Glaucoma, 

Gutta, Serena, Suffufion, Hardneſs and Thickneſs 

of the Corneous Tunicle, or the like, hurts this No- 
ble Operation of the Senfitive Soul. 

Now ſuppoſing, as aforeſaid , that Yifroy is 
made by a Pifture of the Objef in the Retine 
Tunicle, to which the Z/veal and the Chorozdes are 

Aubtended both for the ſtrengthning the Retine,and 
for the ſtopping the Species,and hindring teo much 

Ingreſs of a; 4" by the means of irs replanted 
Blackneſs. It is conſequently to be allowed, that 
the Office of the Pupil is ſo ro admit within the 

Eye the Species, and as it were Rays of the Objed, 

that by their decufation they may be diſpoſed into 

the ſeyeral parts of the Retine, and conſequently 
frame a Legitimate Piflure of the Objett ; whence 

the Pupil, which is already taken notice of to be 

the whole of the Zeal, is called the Window of 
the Eye ; and in Men,and ſome Creatures beſides, 

of aRound, bur inother Avimals, of an Oblong 

Form. | 
This P«p4i/ hath the force of a Sphinfer, by 


which it is capable of dilatation or contraction, 


of the Yitreal Mote , according as it receives dif. - 
ferent Forms thereof; whereforeNarure hath bound 
the Chriſtallixe with certain Filaments, which they 
call Celiar Proceſſes , as it. were with Bonds, thar 
by the bencfit of them,there might be a Contrating 
and Dilatation according as need requires ; there. 
fore as the Yitreal More, by how much the more 
Globous it is, by ſo much the more it 

to it ſelfthe Apex of the Refrated Cone : So the 


IO Criſtalline the more Globous it is , ſo much the 


20 as on theco 


more it draws it back on this ſide the Retine, and 
makes the Pencz/ the ſhorter ; which y i 
—— if rhe Albugineous verater? Dh F 
ſo it obtains the Figure as it were of an Om- 
phaloptra. Wherefore that this fault may be cy- 
red , and things recalled to their narural Aſpect , 
there is need of the Myoptra , which is a ſort of 
Optick Glaſs, hollow in the midſt, and repreſent. 
ing things leſs than the free Eye ſhews them; when 

the — being thickerin 
the middle than elſewhere , ſhews things bigger 
than the free Eye repreſents them. 

Thus it being evident, That Contraries are diſtin- 
guiſh't from each other, by a contrary reaſon and 
Method , it follows, that thoſe who have a plain- 
er Criſtalline, or in whom the Albugineous Hy- 
mour is thinner in the, middle than any where elſe 
abour , have the Apex of their Refrated Cone 
extended beyond the Retina , and fee things lefs 


not according to the pleafure, bur as neceſſity ur- 3oto the Life, and not fo clearly and plainly'if 


th; for when the Light is. weak and thin, it di- 
_ to take it in the more ; bur if it be over-pow- 
erful and offend the Zyes, it contracts to keep ir 
out as much as may be. 

This Faculty of dilating and contraftino is 


- not from an Annlar Muſcle, as that of the ©»: 


fer ; but from a vertue inherent in the //-/ 4 
zous Circle, which Riolanus places about this 7- 
ramen, or Hole of the Pupil,much after the man- 
ner of Diaſtole and Syſtole. Of all theſe Humors 


which are about the P»p//,that which obtains the ' 


principal place, is the Cri/tallive; the uſe whereof 
is ſomerimes to draw in, ſomething to produce 
farther out the Apex of the refrated Cone , 
whence the diſtin YViflon is formed. Where 
note, that a diſtin Yifren is then only made, 


' when the Apex of the refrafted Cone falls upon 


the Retina, as in the 57h Figure. For if the faid 
Apex of the retracted Cone ſhould tend beyond 


placed near , as ata diſtance, and therefore haye 
molt need of the Myoptra ; whereas on the con- 
trary thoſe that are Purblind , and ſee things beſt 
neareſt hand, have moſt need of rhe Myoptra, or 
Oprick Glaſs hollow in the midlſt. 

Note, That the Criftallixe is a kind of Natural 
Optick Glaſs in the Eye, whoſe defedts are chiefly 


to be mended, by the uſe of an Arrificial Optick 
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Glaſs, of a contrary Frame. 

The Eye, which is the Organ of Yifon , could 
nor haye been conveniently of any other Figure 
than Spherical, fince thereby in regard of its Con- 
vex Superficies it receives more commodiouſly the 
Species from all parts. In the next place, itisof 
all other Figures the moſt Capacious , and there- 
fore molt capable of containing the Humours. Laſt- 
ly, itis moſt apt for motion , and leaſt obnoxious 
to harm , as having no prominent Ang/e. 


It is generally held , and doubtleſs not without 


the Retina, as in the 4th Figure, the YVifion would 50 reaſon, that Yifon from both Eyes is more clear 


be then only confuſed ; for ſo the ſame Point of 


the YVi/4ble Objett in divers parts of the Retire, is 


depainted by - divers Rays. © There is likewiſe a 


confuſed Yifron, only when the Apex of the re- 
 fracted Cone is 0n this fide the Retina, and comes 


nearer to the Criſtalline, as in the 6th Figure ; for 


_ then from thar Apex, or Point of concourſe, the 
Rays of the ſaid viſible Point divert into divers 


parts of the Retzne, and fo that Pifture becomes 
broader, and conſequently fainter. 

Thus 'tis ſeen how the Eye diſpoſes it ſelf to 
perfet Yihon, as well by the motion of the Pu- 
pil either contraQting or dilating it , as alſo by 
the Criſtalline,* which is either dilated, or ſpread 
abroad,or conglbb'd together to give a juſt diſtance 
to the Vertex of the Refrated Cone ; for this is 


the.ctiet of the Criſtzalline ; in like manner as - 


diſtin and perfet than from one ; and herein 
weare more to rely on Experience , than on the 
Opinions of Ariſtorle , and Gallen,objefting that 
by the ſhutting , or taking away of one Eye , all 
the Animal Spirits retire into the other ; nor is it 
more available to uryge, that thoſe who Aim at a- 
ny Mark always ſhut one Eye , it is nor becauſe 
the Yifion is thereby any whit the berrer , but 
from the more ſure taking Aim without inrerfe- 


60 ring , or Confuſion of 7mages; ſo that Agnilonins 


obſerves very well , and proves it by the way of 
taking Diſtances, That the rwo Eyes are given,tiot 
only for Ornaments ſake , bur as well for Uſe and 
Advantage. RO | 

This alfo is very obſeryable,That where there is 
ſuch a conſent of both the Zyes,that according as one 
moyes , the other muſt alſo of neceſfiry be _—_ 


the fame way , and this conſent more probably a- 
riſeth from the conſent , and in like manner of at- 
{eQion of the Optick Nerves , than from the con- 
ſent of the Muſcles of Motion, as ſome will haye 
it, But that which might ſeem ſtranger , is, that 
every ſingle Object,though appearing at once to 
rwo Eyes , is yet repreſented ſingle as it is , and 
nor double , as one ſingle Sound is heard alſo fin- 


ole, though by two Fars ; the reaſon is, becauſe 


the Object is pointed in the ſame manner, and in 
the ame kind of part and Situation in both the 
Retina's ; whereas the manifold appearance,of Ob- 
jets Arrificially repreſented , ariſes from the ma- 
ny Angles in theſe Glaſſes , and other Artificial 
Repreſentations, | 

The Act of Yifron , as well as of Hearing , or 
any Kind of Senſation, is made out by Ariſtotle, 
to be perfected in the Brain ; and that by the In- 
ternal Concourle of that Senſe, which is generally 
called Senſus Communis , ot common Senſe ; and 
this may ſerve for another reaſon of the Znzty of 
the Obje, Seen or Heard, though the Senſation be 
External in a double Orgar. 


Conditions required to Vifion from the part of the 
Objett. 


[. Hat nothing is viſible, but by the Illuſtrati- 

| on of Light, appears ſufficiently by Experi- 
ence , and it is a Tenent maintained in Phificks , 
that Colour is not the moſt proper , but Secunda- 
ry Obje&t of Yifton ; nor 1s actually capable of 
being ſeen , but as it is over-ſpread with 
Lghr. 

MN. The Viſible 04je4 ought to be Opaque, be- 
caule as Experience teaches, the Sight ought to be 
rerminated in that which is ſeen; for a Body pure- 
ly Diaphanous,and having nothing of Opacty in it, 
cannot rerminate Sight,being alrogerher previous 
to it. 

Ill. Every Viſible 04jeF ought to have ſome 
ſenſible magnirude ; and this alſo Experience 
ſhews, becauſe in Material Cauſes there is no other 
torce implanted , than that they a& in a Corpore- 
al Manner, and according to a certain extenſion 
of matter or Subje& ; nor can the Eye receive any 
kind of Species , unleſs ſome way or other exten- 
ded. It is commonly affirmed, that no Yi/iow is 
made but by a Pyramid , whoſe Baſis is conſtitu- 
ted in the Obje&t, and its Yertex in the Eye ; 
whereupon thoſe things appear greateſt , whoſe 
Oprick Pyramids have the greateſt Ang/es in their 
Vertex ; and ſoon the contrary ; for as the late- 
ral Rays of thoſe Angles are widened, fo the Baſis 
obtended againſt the greater A»2/c appears great- 


eſt ; and as thoſe Angles decreaſe , fo the late- , 


ral Lines conſtituting the Optick Pyramid , ſeem 
to meet nearer and nearer , till by degrees the 
Viſible Baſe more and more diſappears. 


IV. The Senſe of on as to it ſelf , extends , 


virtually ad infinitum , tor as much as Yifron is 
not made by Emiſſion , but by reception of the 
Species , which-the Eye can as well receive from 
2 remote , as from a near Space. | 

V. Nothing can be ſeen bur by the mediation 
of ſome Diſtance , ſince every 04je muſt needs 
have ſome ſpace to ſend forth irs Species; and 
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there is required a convenient Medium between the 


- Sight, and the thing ſeen : So Ariſtotle obſerves, 


that every Senſible placed upon the Senſe it (elf 
makes no Senſation ; therefore things which are in 
the Eye , cannot be ſeen by the Eye; nor can a- 
ny thing held coo near be perfetly diſcerned. But 
on the contrary , if the Diſtance be conſiderable 
between the Sight, and the thing ſeen, the farther 
the thing is from the Sighrt,the leſs it appears. 


The Manifold kind of Viſion. 


\ Ll YVi/on is either a Simple Aſpef, or a more 
| cloſe Tnſpettion. A Simple Aſpet is that 
At by which a thing is perceived , ſo as it firſt 


falls upon the Eye, and this is called Yifto prima- - 


rily firſt , and is madein an inſtant ; and it may 
happen in this Caſe , that what we ſee, may not 
be perceived by us; but by 7»ſpefion the ſeveral 


20 parts of the Object are Diſtintly known ; for 


there cannot be a Diſtin&t Yi/ron , but according 
to the Optick Axis, by which every part is ſuc- 
ceſlively viewed. | 

Tnſpetion is either Simple, or from Prenotion ; 


' or anticipated Knowledge. Simple Inſpetion is ei- 


ther made by Y7/ior alone , as when it is only con- 
verſant about its proper Obje, that is, Light 
and' Colour ; or when there; is a comparing of one 
thing with another, which is an Operation of 


z3o Mind , and as it were an /»duition by way of Syl- 


logiſm. But to come more cloſe ro our former 
Propoſition ; Yifon is either dire, that is, which 
tends in right Lines to the Objet, by a Medium 
of Denfity, or Rarity every way equal (and this 
is the moſt Natural ) or elſe refrat , or laſtly re- 
flexed. 

Viſion Refraf, is that which conſiſts of Rays , 


- refrafted by rhe meeting of a Diaphanum of a dif- 


ferent, either Rariry or Denſity ; which the better 


» ©o underſtand, Obſerve that no RefraRtion is made, 


but when the Ray iscroſt by D:aphanous or Trani- 
parent Mediums of a different, either Rariry or 


Denſity. As Air, Water, Glaſs, &c. And that by 


which the Ray is diretly carried , is called the 
firſt Dzaphanum ; that by-which it is brokezis cal- 
led the ſecond Diaphanum. 


Secondly, Note that thoſe Rays only are re-, 


fracted which are carried Obliquely, for Perpen- 
dicular Rays paſs diretly through both Dzapha- 
har to Refration theſe two things are 
required, Firſt a diverſity of Diaphanums in Denfi- 
ty ; Secondly, an Obliquity- of Rays. For the 
better demonſtrating whereoftwo things are chiefly 
to be 'taken notice of, viz. the Line, or Ray of 
Incidence, and the Line-Point, or Angle of Re- 
fraction. | 
The Line of Incidence is that which flows from 
the Obje, through the firſt Medium, in which 
the Objett ic ſelf is, and. falls upon the Superficies 
of the ſecond Diaphanum occurting, as in the 9th 
Figure, viz. The Radius is E, c, if the Object 


' is ſuppoſed to be in-F, bur c is the Point of 


Incidence, d,f, is Superficies ofthe ſecond Diapha- 
num,Wwhich is called Refringent, and in which is 


' the Point of Refraftion roc; the right Line 5, a, 


drawn through c , the Point of Incidence is fim- 
ply called Perpendicular ;\if ic fall obliquely 
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upon the Superficies of the ſecond Dziaphanum, 
and inclincs to the Perpendicular Line b, a, the 
Refrafted Line will be c, g, and the Angle of 
Refraftlioa h, c, g. But if it break, and reccde 


from it, the Refrafted Line will be c, j, and the 


Angle of Refrattion h, c, j. The Tame Proporti- 
onally may be ſeen in.the 10th Figure. 
Note, That this is ever obſerved in Refradtions, 


- that when the Ray is ſtruck through by the firſt 


Medium, or inclines from the thinner Dzaphanum 
throagh the thicker Medium , the Refrattion 1s 
made to the Perpendicular. But on the contrary, 
if it be produc't from a thicker Dzaphanum through 


- a thinner Medium, the Refrattion is made from the 


Perpendicular, and this is certain, That the Rays 


propazatcd through a thicker Medium are therc- 


by readred the more ftrong and active, it being 


common to all natural Agents to act the more 


vehemently in a thicker Subje; ſo Combuſtion is 


made in Barningglaſſes by the help of this fort 


of Refradtion. 

The ſiohtis very much help't by Tubes, Pros- 
pedtives and orher ſurts of Optick Glaſſes, becaulc 
by the means thercof the viſual Specics paſs more 


| ſtrongly and direAMly to the Eye, by reaſon of the 


long paſſage, and have all their virtue, rhe better 
rallied, and united together. 

Amongſt the Efei; of Refradtion, theſe arc 
principally taken notice of, Firſt, that by - this 
means 'Things appear greater, or leſſer, according 
as the Refration is made from the Perpendicular, 


' or to the Perpendicaliar. Thus tous who are in 


the Air, £/þ appear in clear Water bigger and 
ncarer, becauſe in that caſc the Refradtzon is made 
from the Perpendicn/ar, fo that the Rays the more 
they decline from it, the greater Pure they 
make in the Eye ; whereas we appear leſs and 
more rcmote tothe Fiſh, by Reaſon of the con- 
trary Picture in the Eye. Thus by Refradticn 
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Opagze, otherwilſc it will not remit the Species and 
Tmaze. The, ImperteQt is that from which the 
S-ecies are notRefletted ro the Ey2,bur rather are as 
ir were terminated in the Refleting Body it (elf 

Ot the perfect Specula ſome. are plain, ſome 
Spherical, either Convex, or Concave, ſome Coni- 
cal either Convex,or concave,and ſome Cylindrical 
Eliptical , Perabolical, &c. | 

Norte, that in a perte&t Speculam, that is nor 
the Species which ſeems to be, but rather the 04. 
jett reflext by the Species from the Speculum, be. 
cauſe otherwiſe, the ſame muſt needs happen as: 
in impertc&t Speculums ; for Eample, in Paper 
wherein through the Hole of a Chamber, fil 
cloſe from Light, the Speczes are received, and 
that apparcnt mage would be ſeen in the Specy. 
lum, every way in like manner as the Species 
received , whereas it 1s not ſeen bur in the Line 
of the Rellex1on. 

Bur then ſome will ſay every Speculum ought. 
to repreſent the Object under the ſame Form, and 
Magnitude , whereas Experience ſhews that a 
{maller Speculum ſhews it in a ſmaller Form 
and Magnitude. To which may be anſivered , 
That a plain Specu/wm , whether little or 
great, attributes the ſame Magnitude ro the 0#- 
jet, only with this difference, that a ſmall 0#- 
jet may be ſcen whole in a plain Speculam, when 
a great one cannot. Moreover it may be ſaid, 


30 rhat the Specul/um being divided into —_ the 


Objeft would not be manifoldly repreſented, for 
as much as not the. /mage in rhe Specaulum, but 
only the thing objected by rhe Speculum, is leen. 
To which it may be anſwered, That the breaking 
of the Speculum, if it change the Repreſentation 
of the Objet;for when it dorh change it,it happens 
by reaſon of the changed Situation of its Parts. 
It is laſtly ObjeFed, that the Speculum buy 
moved, and the 04jeit unmoved, the O04jef coul 


the place is apparently changed; in the ſame 49-not appear during the Motion; for as the 04- 


manner as the-Srars appear to us as riſen, when 
indeed they arc beneath the Zorizo0z. Thus Re- 
tration changes the Figure, as when by reaſon 


of the Interjected Clouds, the Morning, or Even- 


ing Sn {cems under an Eclipſe. 

The ſecond thing taken notice of amonglt the 
Effects of Refradtion is, that to any one looking 
through a 7riangular Priſme, there will appcar 
Objects tinged with ſtrange Celours like a Mulrti- 
plied Rain-bow; and thoſe things which are in 
Plano, {cem raiſed upwards in a ſtrange manner. 
The 7 rizon being in a particular manner ditpoſed 
to the Eyes. YVifton Reflett is that *which is made 
by the Species, not ſtreight impreſt from the 
OZjet, but rather direted from the Ohzeft to 
tne Speculum, and Reflect from the Speculum to 
the Eye. Thus in the 7th Figure, we may obſerve 
the Speculum a, b, recciving the Speczes from 
the Objedt c, the Line c,d, is called the direct 
Radius; 11 d, is the Point of Incidence, the Line 
A, c, is the Lin? of Refletion , making a like 
Angle of RefleQtion c, d, b, with the Arg/e c, da, 
which is called the Angle of Incide:cz. 

The Specalum is either perfe, and properly 
lo called, or imperfeR, or impropzrly to called ; 
the pzrtect is that which ſhould remit the Species, 
wherefore it is to be 7erfe, P.lite, Fqaal , and 
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ject only, not the Species is ſeen in the Speculum, 

We anſwer that the 04je# unmoved ſcems then 
to be moved, when in this or that part of the 
Eye , it is ſucceſſively Painted ; but that the 
Motion of the- Speculum doth, whence it Repre- 
ſents rhe Ozject as it were in Motion. 

Concave Speculums render the mages greater, 
the Convex ſhew them leſſer, whereas the Plain 
ones Repreſent them as they arc. 

The 11, 12, 13,and'14, Figures make appear 
according to Rules of Refleftion already delivered, 
how an mage perfetly deformed, is repreſen- 
red in its true ſhape in the Cylindricam Speculum, 
that is,a Diviſion being made by divers Quadrar- 
g/es at pleaſure, theſe parrs which are deſigned 
in each of theſe ſort of Quadrangles inſcribed 
in the hidden Circles about the Cylindricum Spe- 
culum. 


The Vijion of common Objects. 


Hoſe thin? arc called common Objeds, 
which ar: - perceptible, not only by one 01 

the common :5-/-;, bur by orher allo, with the 

acceſſion of the internal Senſe, which they call 
Serſus Communis , with the help alſo of our rez- 
fon. Thus Mignitude, Diſtance, Place, þ+ vr 
1ti06 


Motion, &c. fall not only under the Senſe of 
Seeing, but are likewiſe Jjucgd by the Senſe of 
Feelinzr. As tor Beauty, Deformity, Shade, Dark- 
"28, &c. though they are Objects of the Szzhz 
only; yet they are not the proper Objects of 
the Sight, as Lizht and Colour , but hold as it 
were a middle place between common and pro- 
IX 
F The Quantity of any Ohbjedt ſeems bigger or 


leſſer, according to the reſpect of the Ang/es xo Moreovery Sight fails as to the Figare, as when 


which are made, as the Yertex of the Optick 


* Pyramid; fo that through a ſmall Hole of a 


Board any thing appears ſo much the bigger, by 
how much the nearer it is brought to the Eye ; 
becauſe the 4ng/e of the Vertex of the Optick 
Pyramid is {o much the more widencd. 

"It can't well bz judged whar is great or ſmaZ, 
thick or thin, log or bread , but by the acceſſion 
of the internal Sz2x/e to the external. 
the Extreams, and the Body interpoſed; and tor 
this Reaſon the Heaven appears at the ZForizon 
joyn'd with the Earth, becauſe we can diſcern 
nothing interpoſed. 


- Diſtance 1S perceived by comparing together 29 


Motion may be perceived when we diſtingniſh | 


between the Thing moveable, and the Space to 
whoſe parts it is ſucceſſively applyed. Whence 
it follows, That a vcry {witt Motion ſnatches 
from our Eyes the thing moved , as a Buflet 


from the Mouth of a Mzſquet ; becauſe by this 30 either wavering in doubtful things, or moved by 


means there is made an inſenſible application of 
the Thing placed to the Place. 

In like manner it i$ worth obſervation, that a 
very flow Motion 1s not perceived when it is in 
Action, but only when it is compleared ; as the 
Motion of a Shadow on a Dyal , becauſe a flow- 
nels of that :Nature renders the change beth of 
the Place and Thing inſen{ible. 


The Fallzxcies of Sirht. 


FH Fallacy of the Sight is, when an Objeft 
is ſometimes repreſented otherwiſe than 
really it 13 in it ſelf; this ariſeth ſometimes from 
the vitiated Organ, as in thoſe rhat are troubled 
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40 the Error is taken away , and fo as well the in- 


with the Faundice , or. from that defe of rhe 
Medium; as it Snow be feen through a Red 
af, ir appears otherwiſe than whar ir is in it 
There is alſo a Fallacy of Sight ariſing from 
Diſtance, -when by reaſon of overmuch Diſtance » 
rhoſe Things which are really bigger , appear 
leſs; and long Walks appear narrower and nar- 
rower from the beginning towards the end. 


a Circle plac'd obliquely appears like an Elip/is 
becauſe the Species proceeding from thence by 
reaſon of the obliquity of the Situation is more 
contracted on one fide , and fo repreſents the 
Image Of the Circle as it is. 

Laſtly, There is a Fallacy as to Motion ©; as 
when to thoſe that Sai! , the Shoars ſeem to 
move, and Citzes ſcem to go back, when indeed 
'tis the Ship that moves. 

All Falacies in the At of Beholding , ariſe 
{rom the ſhort-ſightedneſs of the *Beholder:; as 
when there. appears but a Foot in Diameter; . 
when as it is of a Magnitude infinitely bigger. 
Or from a falſe Eſtimation; as when any one 
beholding a Fire afar off, thinks it to be a Star : 
Or from a Paralogz/m, as when that Motion is 
imputed to the Moon, which is really in the 
Clouds. 


Sometimes the Error is only in the Mind, 


a contrary Aﬀettion; or by Phrenfie juſtled from 
its proper Scat, or for want of ſerious Atten- 
tion. | | 

Theſe Errors may be corrected as well by the 
Mind, as by other inward and outward Sexſes:; 
as when the 7ouch finds that to be -plain in 
Pifture, which to the Eye ſeems ;prominent , or 
jutting out; and the Znder/tanding cotrets the 
erring Faculty , and it ſelf, when the cauſe of 


ternal, as the external Senſes, have ſuch a con- 
nexion with the ztelef, as to contribute murual 
aſſiſtance to each othet. Who defires to ſee 
theſe things more fully diſcuſt', let him conſult 
Vitelle, and Aguilonius. 


PERSPECTIVE 
Of Neceſſary things mm Perſpeitive, relating to Drawing and Painting, 
which every Prattitioner ought to be experienced in, #7 


derſtanding the true Proportions and Diſtances of Figures, Houſes, 


GC. in Landskips. 
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or the better un- 


% 


Y Perſpeftive we kehold', and draw the 
likenels of all Magnitudes in the manner 
| and Form as they ſhew themſelves ro 
tie Eye. The Matter to be icen is a Magnitude, 
and rhe Manner of ſceing is by Radiations of 


Light , either dire&t , refleted , or tefracted. 
Likewiſe, a* Magnitude is that which hath Form, 
and is either lineal, ſuperficial, or ſolid ; that is, 
cither a Complication of Points, Lines, or Swper- 
fictes. : 
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A Line is a complication 'of Poirts, bcing a 


Length only, without Breadth, or Thickneſs. 

' A Superficies is allo a complication of Lines, 
beinga Length with Breadth, but without Thick- 
nels. 

A Solid is a complication of Superfictes , that 
is, a Lenzch and Breadth with Thicknets. 

To draw the Appearance in Lines is the chief 
part in this Art , whereby the 7dea conceived 


in the Mind by Sight ,-or otherwiſe, is brought 1 


to Light. | 

| A Radiation is a Beam of Light , conveying 
the likeneſs of the thing to the Sight , and rhe 
knowledge thereof to the 7nderſtanding. Direft 
Radiations are thoſe which conſider the dire or 
ſtrait B-ams, that paſs berween the Eye and the 
Objett. Reflefted Radiations are thoſe that con- 
ſider rhe reflection of Beams, with their ſhape 
upon any poliſhed Body. For Example, On a 


RHRSPECTICOCE. 
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of the Eye, to the Viſual Point, parallel to the 
Horizon of the Earth. ; 

The Diſtance is the ſpace on the Baſe , between 
the Glaſs and Point in the Baſe, . that lies direly 
under the Eyes. 

The Seffion isa Plain of Tranſparent matter (a; 
of Glaſs ) raiſed upright upon the Plain of the 
Baſe ſtanding before you, parallel to a ſtrait Line, 
paſſing through the Copvex Centers of both 
Eyes. Now without the underſtanding of this 
Sefion or Glaſs , tis impoſſible to attain to the 
Knowledge of Per/pettive , and by Conſequence 
will not be able to give a reaſon for rhe FF. aotge 
berwixt the Orthographick,andsS cenographick Figures. 

If the G/afſs is placed near the Yiſual Point, and 
remote from the 0hjett,the Figure which is ſeen will 
be very ſmall; becauſe all Rays comprehending the 
Orthographical , and Scenographical ,Figures fall in- 
to the Viſual Point , as their Common Center. If 


Globe,Pyramid, Cone,Cylinder,or any other regular 20 the Viſual Point be more raiſed ( though at the 


So 'i4; and this properly belongs to Catoprricks. 


Broken Radiations are thoſe that conſider the 


breaking of Beams, as they are- to be ſeen 
through a Glaſs, or a Crifal cut into ſeveral 
Plains, or Superficies : And this part properly be- 
longs to Dioptricks. / 

The Active part of Perſpedive 1s either [ch- 
ozraphical , Orthographical, or Scenographzcal. 
Ichaozraphy, is the deicription of the plain Baſe, 


twofo!d, viz: Geometrical, or Scenographical; the 


Geometrical is that which pives the Sight of the 


Bottom, or Baſe of any Body, or Building ; 


the a-3-by <a 2 ang 1s the appearance 
of the ſame Baſe in Sefton, or through a Mirror 
creed upright on the ſame Plain on whicl the 
Baſe ſtands. Orthography is the Yifron of the 
tore-right Side of any Plain, wviz.-of that Plain, 
or Superficies which lies Equidiſtant to a right 
Lize paſiling through the outward or convex 
Centers of both Eyes continued to a due length ; 
ſo that Perſpedtive Orthography is the delineation 
of the apparent right Plain. Scenography is the 
deſcription of a Plain, or other Figure, that de- 


clines from the apparent or fore-right Plain , that 


is, of that Plain which makes Ang/es with the 
faid fore-right Plazy. Between the Orthographick 
and Scenographick YVifton there is this difference ; 
the Orthographick repreſents the Side of a Body, 


ſame Diſtance ) the Scenographick Fizure or Form 
will appear much larger. And by reaſon the Yi/z. 
al Radiations are higher , the various Perpendicy: 
lars raiſed on the Seion, or Glaſs, cut them in 
wider diſtances, as being more remote from the 
Glaſs. If the Glaſs incline to the Viſual Point , 
the Scenographick Vifton will be longwiſe between 
the Viſual Point and the Otjett ; Bur if the Glaſs 
recline from the Viſual Point , the Scenographick 


' or the bottom of any Body, or Building, and is 30 Figure will appear rounder ; and begin to reſem- 


ble the Orthographick. Bur if the Glaſs is fixed 
Equidiſtant to the Baſe, or Plain the Ohbjef ſtands 
upon , the Scenographick and Orthographick 
reſemblance will be one and the ſame. 

Diagonals , or Lines of Diſtance , are ſuch as \ 
are drawn from the Point of Diſtance, to any other 
Point higher , or lower than the Z7orizon. | 

The 0bjed is that Form, Body, Figure , or 
Building intended ro be expreſſed in PerſpeFive 


40 Proportions. 


The General Praflice of PerſpeQive. 


Er the Ohje# you are to draw , ſtanding on 

your right Hand, be alſo placed on the Lime 

Hand of the Viſual Point ; and that on the left 

on the ſame ſide of rhe ſaid Point, and that which 
is oppoſite before in the middle of it. 

Let every Line which in the Ohjet is Strait , 


or Building, as it is beheld,when the P/azn of the 50 Parallel, or Perpendicular to its Baſe , be alloſo 


Glaſs is placed” Equidiſtant to that ſide ; but the + 


Scenographick expreſſes the Side of a Body, or 


Building, as it appears through a Glaſs raiſed ob- 


hquely to the ſaid Side, or making an Anz/e there- 
with. | | 


Of the Subjeft to be ſeen. 


| He Baſe of any thing is the Plain, Flat, or 


in its Scenographical Delineation. 

Let thoſe Lines that are in the Objef Fquid:- 
ſtant to the returning Line , be drawn in the 
Scenographical Figure , from that Point found in 
the Horizon. 

Let the Lines which in the OZjeF return at right 
Angles from the fore-right ſide , be'drawn Sceno- 
graphically from the Viſual Point. | 

The Center in any Scenographical Regular Figure, 


Floor , upon which any ſolid Body or Ob- 60 is found by drawing croſs Lines from oppoſite 


jects placed, or raiſed. 


The Alritude is the Perpendicular ſpace of 


place , berwixt the Baſe and rhe Fye , or height 
of the Viſual Point above the Baſe. "The Viſual 
Point is a Point 1n the Horizontal Line , wherein 
all the Beams of the Eyes Unite. The Horizon- 
zal Line 1s a Line that procecds from the Center 


_— 


Angles , for the Point where the Dzagonals crols in 
the Center. | | 
In Drawing a Perſpe4ive Figure, where many | 
Lines come together , for the direting your Ee, 
you may draw the Diagonals in Red ; the Y' iſual 
Lines in Black, and the Perpend:culars.in Green , 
or any other different Colour. 


leſs, the more it is diſtant above or below the ZHo- 


-i20n , the Squares will be ſo much the widerand_ 


larger. 


| er all Strait Lineswhich in the OSje return: 


= PERSPECTIVE. 
A Ground Plain of Squares is alike, as well a- ſes, or orher Edifices, conſider their Poſition , ro 
bove , as below the Horizontal Line ; Neverthe-» find. from what Point in the Horizontal Line , to 


om the fore-right (ide, run in a Scerographtcal Fi-. 


vre into the Horizontal Line. * 
In Drawing Arches, Circles, Croſſes, Ovals , 


krſt drawing 1chnographically , and fo with Perpen- . 


liculars from the moſt eminent Points, carrying 
ir up to the Ceiling; from which ſeveral Points 
carry on the Figure. And in ſetting off rhe height 
of Pedeſtals, Columns and the like , meaſure rhe 
Height from the Baſe-line upward, in the Front or 
fore-right ſide; and a Viſual Ray drawn, that Point 
in the Front ſhall limit the Altirude of the Column 
all the way, behind the fore right-ſide, eyen to the 
Vilual Point. | ' 

Thus having, conſidered the Diſtance , Height 
and Poſition of the Figre,and drawn it according- 
ly , with the Side or Angle againſt the Baſe ; 
raiſe Perpendiculars from the ſeveral Angles, or de- 
ſigned Points in the Figure to the Baſe, and transfer 
the length of each Perpendicular from the. place 
where it touches th2 Baſe, on the ſide oppoſite to 
the Point of Diſtance; and ſo will the D:ametrals 
drawn to the Perpendiculars in the Baſe by Inter- 
ſeion,with the Dzagonals 
transferred Diſtances , give the Ang/es of the 
Figure : And fo Lines drawn from Point to Point, 
will Circumſcribe the Scexographical Figure. 

If ina Landskip there be any ſtanding Waters or 
Rivers , place the Horizontal Line level with the 
fartheſt ſight thereof. In Deſcribing rhings at a 
ereat Diſtance , the proportion as to Magnitude , 
and Diſtance muſt be obſerved, which appears from 
the Object to the Eye. Andif there be any Fou- 


20 


ſame. 
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draw the Fronts and Sides thereof. | 

And Laitly,in Colouring and Shadowing of every 
thing , obſerve the ſame in your' Pifure , which 
you do by your Eye , eſpecially in Objects thar 
are neat; but according as ' the Diſtance grows 
greater and greater, ſo the Colours muſt be faint- 
er and fainter, till at laſt they loſe themſelves 


Spirals, or the like Figures in the Roof of a Room; to0ina Darkiſh Skie-colour. 


Of Caroptricks,axd Dioptricks. . 


He Catoptricks are beſt ſeen in 4/common 
Lyoking-Glaſs. where if rhe Glaſs be exact- 

ly flar, the Ozject 1$ in all reſpedts like its O- 
riginal-, or.Patern ; bur if it is not flat, the re- 
ſemblance alters from its Original, and that more 
or ' leſs, as the Glaſs differs from - an exact Plain: 
In the Drawing of Catgptrical Figures, the Sur- 
face of the Glaſs is to be conſidered , upon which 
the Refledtion is to be ; for which you muſt make 
a particular, /chnographical Draught , which on the 
Glaſs mult appear ro be a Plain full of Squares ; 
on Which Projection transfer what ſhall be drawn, 
on a Plajy,divided into the ſame Number of like 
Squares ; where though the Draught may appear 
very confuſed , yet the RefleQion thereof on the 
Glaſs, will be very *proportional and reregular- 


drawn to the ſeyeral 30 ly compoſed. 


The Dzoptrick , of Broken Beam may be ſeen in 
a Tube, through a Cry/tal, or Glaſs , which hath 
its Surface cut into many others , whereby the 
Rays of the Objett are broken. When theſe Fa- 
ces on a Cryſtal are returned towards a Plain, pla- 
ced 'diretly before it, they ſeparate themſeyes at 
a good Dz/tance on the Plain; becauſe they are all 
directed to yarious places, far diſtant places of the 
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DRAW ING, 


AND 


PAIN 


The Introduttion. 


HE Aro DRAWING, and 


ING. 


advanced. Likewiſe the ardent defire of emu. 
lation xo excel others, together with the fariſ. 
faction of doing well, gave a _ progrels there- 
unto ; Art therefore meeting with Succeff,, created 
a boldneſs in tne Spirits of Artificers to Leremge 
the greareft things. The abſolute Perieftion of 
the Art of Painting, the excellency of Invention, 
Proportion, Colour, Life, Afion, Paſſion, &c. 


P AINTING, not improperly called 10 muſt univerſally concur and conſpire to bring 


POLTGRAPHYT, fo much imitateth 
Nature, as that by proportional Lines, with {uit- 
able and apt Colours it repreſents to the Life the 
Forms of - all Corporcal things, with their re- 
{petive Ations, Geſtures, and Paſſions. 

- conſiſts of three Parts, viz. Defgn, Proportt- 

on, and Colour, all which are expreſt in as many 
ſorts of Painting, to wit the Life, Hiftory and 
Landſkrp. 


Drawizz repreſents the ſhape and form of any 29 __ 
Corporeal Subſtance in rude Lines only, and if 


to Propertioned quantity - Colour is added, you 


have the Form and Perfe&tion of the Figure. 
The Proportion gives the true breadth, length, 


and” bigneſs of any part in reſpect of the whole, 
ſhewing how they bear one to another. 

The Paſſions of the Mind are ſeriouſly to be 
conſidered, and well ®underſtood, whereby to 
repreſent the ſame in the ſeveral Geſtures, as 


Love or Hatred, Pride or Humility, Joy or Sor- 30 


row, and the like. 
The Original of this Ar: was taken from 
the Forms of Things that appear; expreſſing 


the ſame with apt and proper Colours, thereby 


imitating the Life. This imitation of things 
ſeen by the Eye, was very much furthered by 
the 7ded's of things conceived in the Mind, from 
the continual motion of the 7mitation. Theſe 
Forms and 7deza's wexe not ſingly conſidered, bur 


01 did ariſe knowledge of Defſezning, and from 
thence came the Arts of Painting, Waſhing, G&c. 
As Irvention gave way to the advancement of 
Art, fo the advancement of the ſame made way 
for its Perfeftion. Eaſe of Invention which gave 


_ Encouragement, plenty of Matter which gave 


Formation, and Neatneſs of Work which gave 
Delight; which was the Reaſons that4rt was fo 


forth thar graccfulneſs which is the very Life of 
the Work, and the fum of all PerfeQion. 

To Drawing and Painting belongs (as Hand- 
maids) the rrue knowledge of Arithmetich, Ge- 
ometry, Opticks, and PerſpeAtive, without which 
none can be brought to PerfeCtion ; and to be 
Univerſal Painters, they muſt be grounded in 
Hiſtory, Philoſophy, Gc. F; 


CH AT. IL 
Of the Precepts of Drawing n 


general. 


E careful to be provided with all neceſſary 
things for Drawing, as Charcoals, Feathers 
of Ducks-Wings, Pens made of Ravens uils, 
Paſtils, Crions, Black and Red-Lead Pencils, Ru- 
lers, and Compaſſes; bur it will be convenient to 
practice as much as poffible withour the help of 
the Rule and Compaſs, for your Eye , and Fancy 
ſhould judge thereof withour Artificial Meaſure- 
ings. 


Thus being prepared with the aforeſaid Necel- 


- complicately ; And from this manner of mitati- 49 faries, together with good YVellom, Parchment, of 


fine thick Paper, begin with plain Geometrical 
Figures, as Lines, Angles, 7 riangles, Quardrangles, 
Circles, Arches, Ovals, Polygons, Cones, Cylinders, 
and the like, for the Circle helps in all round 
Forms; the Oval gives a true proportion to the 
Face and Mouth; the Triangle in the. Halt-Face; 
the Anzies and Arches are in uſe in Perſpeive, 
and Architeture; the Polyron in Ground. Plats, 
an 
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DRAWING, and PAINTING. 


and Portification ; the Cone in Spires and Tops 
of Towers and Steeples ; and the.Cylinder in Pil- 
lars, Pilaſters , and Columns. 

Being expert and ready in general Proportions, 
endeavour to give every Objett its due Shade, 
according to irs Concavity or Convexity ; and 
ro elevate or depreſs rhe ſame, as the OZje# ap- 

ars either nearer or farther off the Light; 
and this is the Life of rhe Work. Next proceed 
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Be: careful in obſerving the true diſtance of 
one Foynt, or Muſcle, from another; as likewiſe 
their Length, Thickneſs, Windinzs, Turnings, Sha- 
dows, and the like. 

In Drawing after Emboſſed, or Plaiſter-Works 
chuſe a good North-Light, fomething above your 
Work : Butif the Room has a South-Light , pur 
before the Window Oiled-Paper ; and if you 
Draw by Candle-Light, uſe a Lamp Shaded with 


ro draw Fruits with their Leaves, Flowers, Trees, 10 Oiled-Paper, inſtead of a Candle, which is not 


and the like. Next to Beaſts, Fowl, Fiſh and 
Tyſets; And being a good proficient therein, pro- 


firſt ro rhe ſeveral parts of the Body ; and then 
ro Draperies, in all which be ſure to imitate Na- 
ture as much as poſlible; and in drawing all the 
aforeſaid Forms you muſt be expert in the exact 
Proportions, and in the general or Our-Lines, be- 
fore you venture to Shadowing. 


ſo good,as growing lower and lower, and cauſeth 


_ the Shades to change. 
ceed ro Naked _ of Men and Women : but” © 


In Drawing the Muſcles, be ſure to follow the 
Life, or elſe to have good Copies; and in that 
ſide where the Parrs are moſt apparent in the 
performing any Action , the Muſcles muſt more 
or lcfs appear , according to the force of the 
Action. And obſerve, that the Muſcles in bom , 


or Far Perſons muſt not appear lo ſtrong and hard, 


You ought to be provided with good Patterns 20 as'in Aged Perſons ; and in Women they are ſcarce 


or Copies to draw by, firſt uſing your Coa?, and 
then more exactly with your Pexci/, after you 
have fully examined it, found, and corrected 
theFaults,and this may b2 done by trequent Trials. 

Being arrived to Pertetion in theſe Particu- 
lars aforeſaid, you may begin to Draw by the 
Life, which is the beſt and perteCteſt Copy; And 
in all ſorts of Drawing, be ſure to attain to Per- 
fetion before you venture on Colours, for that 


in a ſhort time will be attained unto, after you 30 


are Maſter of the reſt. 


to be expreſt ar all. 


53 A Þ. IV. 


Rules to be obſerved for the Imita-. 
tion of the Life. - 


Hm a well-ſhaped Man, or Woman, whicli 
muſt be placed in a good and graceful PoC 
rure ; the like Ru/e muſt be obſeryed in all Live- 
ing Creatures ; and firſt make a Scherch. | 
In Drawing a Face, great care is to be obſerved 
as to the Imitation of the Life ; Firſt, makin 
40 the out-Lines, or Circumference of the Head an 
Face, either Round, Long, or Oval as the Life; 
then to Draw the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, and- all the 


CHAP. IUIL 


Directions for Drawing after F 
Print, or Piture. | 


N drawing after a Pifture, or Print, chuſe 
I ſuch a Light, that the reflection of the Co- 
{ours doth not obſtruct your Sight, that is, that 
the Light and yout Eye may equally fall ob- 
liquely upon your Pzece ; and withal at ſuch a 
diſtance, that you may ſee it all at once; fo 
ſo that rhe greater yout Pifture is, the further 
diſtance muſt | 
[ct it be always before you with a little reclining. 

When you firſt proceed to work, Draw all 
your Out-Lines very faint with a Charcoal, by 
reaſon you may rub them out if amiſs, with 
your Feather, ot a Piece of Bread, and ſo mend 
the Faults more cafily ; theſe Ozt-Lines are to 
be drawn very truc, according to your Copies, be- 
fore you begin ro Shadow any part thereof, and 
ket the O#t-Lines next the Light be drawn very 


you place it to Draw after; and 5© 


Touches therein , both ſtrong and faint for the - 
giving a Life and Spirit thereunto; in all which 


obſerve in your Drawght a kind of careleſſneſs 
and looſenels; for a Pifare that appears in any of 


the Foynts Stiff, or Lame, is of no Value. And 


in all things the Perfetion of Nature muſt be 
obſerved. 

Now for your better attaining the ſame, it - 
were convenient to have the Aſſiſtatice of a geod 
Maſter ; likewiſe to be furniſhed with excellenr 
Draughts done by the beſt Maſters, were not a- 


miſs; by which the true Shape of the Body, and 


all its Limbs is expreſt in all, or moſt Poſtures, 
Geſtures, and Aﬀions. But for your better di- 
retions for drawing a Face, having, as afore- 
ſaid, drawn the Circumference thereof, make a 
Stroak down from that place of the Fore-head, 


loft and faint ; Thus having Drawn one Feature, 69 Which is even with the Chi», coming down where 


and examined ir well by the Copy, proceed ro 
the reſt, until you have finiſhed the whole Draught; 
and think not- your time lohig, for according to 
the Proverb, Haſte makes Waſte, for you had ber- 
ter beſtow three Days, and do it well, than three 
Hours, and fpoyl it ; beſides, ſlubbering over 
Work ſpoyls your Hand, and begets an Il] habit 


in you. 


you ſhould place the Middle, or Tip of the Noſe, 
and Middle of the Mouth, which Stroak make 
{trair down in a full right Face, bur Arched, or 
Oval in an Oblique Face, leaning that way to- 
wards which the Face doth Turn ; then croſs the 


Stroak about the Middle of the Eyes, either with 
a ſtrair Linc in a right Face, or with a Curved 


ap: 
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upwards or downwards, accorsing to thc Action 
or Peſture the Face yourdrhw-'is in; then max 
another anſwerable ro that where the End of the 


Noſe ſhould come, and another for the Mouth, 


that it be not made crooked. In a true Propor- 
tioned Fare, the diſtances are, 1. between the 
Top of the Fore-head, and the Eye-brows; 2. be- 
tween the Eye-brows, and the botrom of the Noſe; 
and 3. berween the botrom of the Noſe, and the 
bottom of the Chin are equal. The diſtance be: 
tween the Eyes is the length of one Eye, 1n a tull 
Face, bur in a three-quarter or halt Face, tis pro- 
portionally leſſened, and place the Neſtri/ exactly 
underneath the Corners of the Eyes. 

Thus having finiſhed the ſeveral parts of the 
Face, with all the gracc{ul touches , proceed to 
the /7air, and Beard, in which no ſmall care muſt 
be taken in obſerving the Cur/es. 

For Drawing ot Hands, and Feet , with 
other extream Parrs, Firſt draw them faint 


Over with C-al, obſerving all the Foynts , Sz- 


ne2s, Veyns, &c. with their Bendings, Turnings 
and the like; And for this Particular chooſe ex- 


\ cellent Prints, or Paintings, which will be very 


Advantageous in the pertefting your Drawing, 

For Drawing the el? Body, Firſt begin with 
the Head, which muſt be in Proportion to the 
bigneſs you deſign the Whole Body , next pro- 
cced to the Shoulders, then the 7runk of the 
Body, trom the Armpits down to the Hips, and 
then the Lezs, Arms, and Hands; all which muſt 
agree together as to Symetry of Parts. Then 
let the Parallel Foynts, Muſcles, Sinues , and 
Jeyns be placed oppoſite to one another in a 
Strait Line, that is, Shoulder to Shoulder, Knee to 
Face, and the like ; and to this end draw ſtrait 
Crols Lines tor your better directions, obſerving, 
rhat which way the Body turns or bows, theſe 
Lines may accordingly anfwer. In like manner 


all Perpendicular Foynts and Parts are to be pla- 4® 


ced in a right Line one under another ; and for 
your better direction therein, draw a ſtrait Line 
(provided the Body be ſtrait ) from the Throat 
through the nudſt of the Breaſt or Privities, to 
the Feet, to which Line draw all thoſe Particu- 


har Points Para/els, that the Body may not ap- 


pear crooked, or awry. 


As to Proportion, firſt draw out the F/ead in 
an Ova/, allowing one 4th part for the Hair , 
one 4th part for the Fore-head and Brows, ano- 


ther 4h part for the Noſe, and another 47h part 
for the oxuth and Chin. Having drawn the 


Head , meaſure out 8 times the length thereof, 
the ZZead making one of the eight parts, and 
ſo draw a Line from the Top of the ZZead to the 
Feet, of theſe 8 parts, one Heads length from the 
Clin, is for the Breaſt, another to the Navel, a- 
norher to the Privztzes, then one to the middle 
ot the 7hzgh, alſo another to the Knee, another 
to the ſmall of the Ze, and another which is 
the 87h part to the Zeel. 

The breadth of the Shoulders is about 2 mea- 
ſures of the Head ; the breadth of the Hips, 2 


- meaſurcs of the Face; the Arms ſtretched out 


are juſt the length of the whole Fizare, includ- 


ing the Breaſt ; but without rhe Breaſts they are 


bur 6 Heads. The length of the Z7znd is exattly 


JO 


the length of the Face, and the Arms hanging 
down reaches within a Span oft the Ance. 

In Shadowing, let the Shadow always fall' one 
way, that is on the ſame fide of the Body, lex - 
ving the other fide ro the Light. Ler the Shadoy 
grow fainter and fainter according to the greatneſs 
of the diſtance. All Circular Bodies mult haye a 
Circular Shadow , according to their Form, ' or 
appcarance , and the Orbicular Shadow of the 


10 Objed which caſteth it. When contrary Shadoyg 


concur, let the meaneſt and moſt Sold Body be 
firſt ſerved ; and in double and treble Shadows, ler 
the firſt Line be very dry, {er tear of bletting be. 
tore you croſs them. All perfect Lights receive no 
Shadow ar all,but being maniteſt,are only to be made 
apparent by thatBody which receives them, whoſe 
Shadow muitbe according to the Efflux of Light. 

In drawing of Muſcles the Motion of the wink 
Body is to be conſidered ; In the riſing and' fall- ' 


20 ing of the Arms, the Muſcles of the Breaſts more 


or le{s appear ; the like doth the 7ips accord- 
ing as they bend outwards or inwards; and 
the ſame chiefly in the Shoulders, Sides, and 
Neck, according to the ſeveral 4tions of the Body, 
all which alterations .are to be carefully obſerved. 
Theſe enſuing Figures ſhew the fame in ſeye- 


ral forts of Geſture, with the Pojſe of the Bod) 
{utable rthereunto. | | 


CM AT VF; 
Of Drapery. 


[rſt draw the greateſt and Principal Folds, 

which muſt be continued through the whole 
Garment; the leſicr you may break oft, and ſhor- 
ren at plcaſure; and let them Croſs one another. 
Likewiſe all the Folds muſt conſiſt but of rwo 
Lines, which may be turned with the Garment 
as you pleaſe, Shawdowing the innermoſt deep- 
cr, and the outermoſt more light. 

Let your Garments be ſutable to, and bend 
with the Body in any Poſture; and the cloſer 
the Garment fits to the Body, the narrower and 
{ſmaller muſt the Fo/ds be ; and that part of the 
Garment which fits cloſe to the Body muſt not 


5© be Folded, butonly ſweetly Shadowed, whereby 


the Body that is under it may be repreſented. 
The Folds, or Plaits ought to run out every 
way, like Branches or Arms from the Body of 


. a Trez, andin ſuch ſort that there be no part of 


the Garment without ſome Folds. | 
The Nature and Diſpoſition of Zight ought to 
be examined, eſpecially as it hath Relation to 


the Ju», or any bright Body, for that Colours 
cannot be ſeen bur in the Light; for Example,Sup- 


60 poſe Blue be equally diſperſed through all the 


parts of a Garment, yet when it is illuſtrated by 
any Light, it cauſeth one kind of Brightneſs in 
that part where it ſtrikes ſtrongly : Another kind 
of Luſtre where .it ſtrikes more weakly ; and 
another ' in that part where it yer 1hines lels. 
The Lights are made by mixing a greater or lefler 
quantity of White to the Blue ; and Darker, by 


adding 
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DRAWING, and PAINTING. | 717 
adding ſome of the darkeſt Blue, as Indicoto Cherryſtone, 2 | 
the Verditer, or Bice. Bur where the Light ſhines Lamp-black, >Blacks. 


only by Refleftion, there only mix ſo much Sha- Foory, J Pmber, 

dow as ro expreſs that Counterfeit Light, loſing J1ndico, Spaniſh-Brown, C _- | 
ir ſelf (as it were) by degrees, always obſerving, @!tramarine, Terra-Dicoloria( "ns. 
that you make your Light and Shadow to agree. Bruce, -  PBlews. Terra Lemna, 


For this reaſon there muſt be mare Light in fine Smal?, 
Draperies, as thoſe of Taffety, Cambrick, C ypreſs, erditer, 
and the like, in which the Folds muſt be ſmall, | 
looſe, and waving, as if blown with the Wind, 1o In this Account of Colours, 1 forbear to ſpeak 
as appears by Womens Garments, Which fall cloſc of Y, erdigreaſe, Orpment , and ſeveral others, as 
ro their Bodes on that ſide where the Wind blow- being unneceſſary , or dangerous , by reaſon of 
cth, and raiſed up on the other ſide. And con- their unnatural Oualicy ; or elfe for their courſe 
trary-wiſe, Groſs and Heavy Shadows are in ſtiff and greaſie Body, not fuffered to accompany with 
Clraths ; as of Cloth, Pluſh,Velvet, Cloth of Gold, the other Colours, as being of *a more fine, ſubtile, 
and Silver, and the like; upon which the Air can and tranſparent Nature. 
have little or no force, ſo that the Folds are few, There are yet omitted divers other Colours, as 
and groſs. The Folds tor Stuffs, and Fine Saffron, Sc. (which are very good to-be uſed) 
Cloth, are (as it were) a Mean between 4oth, and beſides ſome others, which are ExtraCtions from 
may be made as if moved by the Wind , like 20 Flowers, Faice of Herbs , or Roots , which by 
unto Silks. reaſon of their Cheapneſs are eſteemed fitter for 
thoſe that waſh Prints and Maps,than for Limning ; 
| yer of theſe, or the like Extraftions, from 
Flowers, Herbs,&c. though ay be eſteemed of 
| ſo ſmall value, nevertheleſs rhey are exceedin 
CHAP. VL good and pleaſant ; (if rightly extracted.) There 
are alſo Colours which proceed from Berries, as 
Of Colours ; and the Ordering Bay-Berries , French-Berries , Gc. that make a 
them | good 7elow, - Other Colours that are made of 
: 39 Woods, as” Brazil, Log-wood, and the like, which 
make good Reds, I have alſo omitred other 
Ha treated of Draughts, my purpoſe in Colours, as Purples, Murreys, &c. by reaſon they 
the next place ſhall be to treat of the are compounded and made of thoſe aforeſaid, of 
true Order, and Manner of the Colours; the which I ſhall treat in a place more conyeni- 
Means ro prepare them for the Pexci/, and to enr. | 
cleanſe them from their corrupt Mixture , where- WHITE-LEAD, or FLAXKEWHITE, 
withal they are ſophiſticated , whereby the Pra- is better than Cerus , and leſs ſubjeft to Incon- 
titioner may be able for their better Illuſtration veniences , which may be mended as follows 
to put them into apt and fitting Colours , as well erh. | 
tor diſtintions ſake, as the delight of the Be- 49 CE RUS will many times (after it is wrought) 
holder ; which is a full perfetion of a Piftare. tarniſh, ſtarve, and dye ; and that which you 
For by the aſſiſtance of Co/ours (if Judicioully laid on with the Pencil for a fair White, will 
ordered) Angry People will look of a fiery, diſs within a few Months become Ruſty , Reddiſh , or 
contented Countenance, and the Melancholy of a incline'to a Te/ow. 
pale Aſpe& : The ſame will appear in all ſorts of White-Lead well ground (which it muſt be) 


_———_—— 


Beaſts, and Fowls. . will glifter too much ; if courſe ground , is un- 
ſcryiceable. (4p 

The Definition of Colours, and how many Kinds The Remed;es againſt theſe Inconveniences is 

there are. thus prevented : Before you begin to Grind 


|  _ 5® them, ſer them (elpecially rhe White-Lead) in 
A __ defineth Colour,to be a viſible quan- the Su» two or three Days to dry , which will 

tity limited in the Surface , or Extremity draw away the Salt and Greafie commixture, 
of a dark Body, which before it be /ightned, is that poyſons the Colours ; beſides , youmuſt 
Viſible only in Poſſibility, and by the benefit of ſerape away the Superficies of the White-Lead, 


Light may be actually ſeen. leaving only the middle part, which is the beſt. 
| | You muſt be careful of this Celcar, it being the 
The Names of the Colours. Ground of all the other Work , and the loſs, or 
ſafety, as daily Experience teacherh. 

Cerus, Maſticot, The Colours being thus dryed in the Sun, 

Wine Led Sie Tellow-Oaker, ( Yel- 60 grind them on a Porphire, Serpentine, or Peble. 
Sat-White, Engliſh-Oaker,C lows. When they are ground very fine (and rhat in 
| Tellow-Otment, ſome 'good quantity, only in Water without 
India-Lake, Sap-Green, Gum) make ready a piece of thick white Chalk, 
Nermine, Green-Bice, wherein make certain little ZZoles,in every one of 
Vermilion, Reds. Cedar-Green, Greens which put the White thus ground , and as ſoon 
Red-Lead, Spanifh-Green, ___ - as you have takenit off the Szoxe all-wert as it 1s, 
Red-Oaker, V erditerra, ler it remain till ir dry, and you ſhall find a 
KkKk re 
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the Chalk will ſack away the filrhineſs, or grea- 
ſineſs, and the Salt, which is the greateſt ipoil 
of this Colour. 
keep it in clean Paper , or Boxes, tor your 
ule. 

When you would Work, take thereof as much 
as will lye upon a Muſſel-ſhel/, and put ro this 
Colour ( as indeed to all others) a little Gum- 
Arabick, the whiter the better , which muſt be 
diſſolved 'in fair Water , (about two Ounces is 
enough to make a Pint of the Water ) with 
which you are to temper your Colours. Bur 


Yerditer, Smalt, Bice,Red-Lead, and ſome others, 


require a greater proportion of the Gum to a 
Piat of Water , as being of a more grittiſh and 


courſe Nature ; otherwife they will not ſo well 


bind to the Paper, or Vellum. If you put too 
much Gum in the Water , the Colours will thine ; 
and if too little, they will come off. 


When it is throughly drycd , 


] 
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RED-LEAD makes a2 good Orange-Colour | 
by putting thereto a ſmall quantity of yew 
Berries. This Colour is uſed for Buildings , and 
High-ways, in Landskips, being mixt with a littke 
Cerus. It is alſo uſed to Colour any Ligh: 
Ground in a Pidture ; But take only the thin Wa. 
ter of it. This Colour is of great uſe for the 
Shadows in yellow Garments, it 15 very good to 
make Fleſh-Colours, as allo for ſeveral other oc- 


xo calions in Mintature. 


ENGLISHOXER ſerves for the Life, 
Draperies, the Hair, Rocks , and for the High- 
Ways in Landskips : It lieth well in the Shel if 
fine Ground. 

PINK mult be the fineſt you can get , be. 
cauſe with it, and Blue-Bice, you are to make 
your faireſt Greens for Landskips,and Draperies ; 
forthe Colour of Green-Bice, and the tranſparency 
of Sap-Green, Spaniſh-Green, &c. doth make them 


If you leave any Colour in the Shel, let it not 20 in many things unſerviceable ; eſpecially where 


be too Liquid, but ſomething Clammy ; then 
cover it to keep it from Duff, and fo let it 
dry. | 
"= Colours are to be Grownd , and ſome 
aſhed; thoſe to be Ground , muſt be uſed as 
aforeſaid. 


_ 


Colours to be Ground. Colours to be Waſhed. 


[ad 


Cerus. Red- Lead. 
White-Lead. Smalt. 

Indico. Blue-Bice. 
Indian-Lake. Ultra-marine. 
Enzliſh-Oker. Verditer. 

Pink. AMaſt icot. 
Spaniſk-Browp. Cedar-Grees. 
Colens-Earth. Green-Bice. 

Tvory. Sap - Green is to be 
Umber. ſteeped in Gum- 
Cherryſtone. water only. 


INDIALAKE muſt be Ground as the reit, 
and temper it in your She/ with Gam-watey ; and 
ro avoid the cracking, and flying from the She/, 
which this Celour, 7mber, and ſome others, are 
ſubje&t unto; Take a little fine Powder of White 
Suzar-Candy, and with it, and a little fair Water, 
temper the Colour over again with your Finger, 
until the Candy be diſlolved. 

It is an excellent Crimſon Colour, and very good 
to ſhadow YVermiliion withal , as allo the deep 
Shades of yellow Garments. It is a good Stky- 
Colour, if you mix ſome White-Lead with it; 
alſo it makes good Fleſh-Colours, by adding 
thereto ſome White, Red-Lead, and Engliſh-Oker, 
as hereafter ſhall be treated of. But by reaſon 
of the Dearneſs, you may uſe Conchanei/, or 
Couchaneil-Cakes, which are to be ſteeped in Gum- 
water, and the Juice or Liquor that comes from 
them makes the Colour. Allo Red-Ink made of 


FO 


you haye occaſion to uſe beautiful Greens, which 
at your pleaſure you may make Light,or Sad,by 
mixing a little /ndico, or Bice, with the 
Pink. 

UV MBER is not to be uſed , unleſs burnt in 
a Crucible, and being well Ground it worketh. 
well. It is a good Colour for the Hair, as alſo 
for the Shades of the Bodies of Trees, &c. It ig 
che beſt and brighteſt Co/our when burnt , as 
aforeſaid; burif you would colourany Beaſt, it 
muſt not be burnt. Ir is alſo uſed for the Bodies 
of Trees, Boards, or the like Wooden things , as 
allo the Dark-ground in a Pidure. 

SPANISHBROW N is a courſe Colear, 
_ of great ule for — Vermillion , or to 
ay upon any Dark-ground behind a Pifure, ar 
ro Shadow ye/ow Berries in the Darkeſt places; 
bur inſtead of this you may uſe Zmber , which 
mix with Red-Lead, and a little quantity of 
Lake makes the ſame Colour. 


49 CULLENS-FARTH worketh well when 


it is new Ground, and is eſpecially to cloſe up 
the laſt, and deepeſt Touches in the ſhadowy place 
of Pifures by the Life. 

CHERRISTONE, and IVORT-BLACK, 
are both to be burnt in a Crucible. Cherry-ſtane 
Black is very good for Draperies , and black 4p 
parel ; but if you uſe it to make a Satiy, it mull 
be tempercd with a little white India-Lake, and 
Indico, but only to make it appear with a beau- 
tiful Gloſs, which heightned with a lictle Lighter 
mixter of a more IVhzti/hin ſtrong Touches, and 
hard Reflexions, and deepned with Zvory, will 
ſhew very fair. 

Tuory \erves for a Yetuet Black, and is not & 
{y ro be wrought with , unleſs Tempered with 
Sugar-Candy , to keep it from Cracking. Note , 
that you never put any Black amongſt your C6: 
lours to make them Dark, for that will make them 
ſeem dirty ; but Black may be permitted for 3 


Brazil, will make a pretty good Red for ordinary 60 Shadow to Spaniſh Brown. 


ules. 

VERMILLION iis a fair and perk 
Scarlet-Colour ; and if you would have it goad, 
buy it Unground , or ſee it Ground , otherwiſe 
they will ſpoil ir, by putring thereto Red-Lead ; 
and to make ir bright pur in ſome Clarified Honey. 
This Co.our 1s chiefly for Garments. 


BLUEBICE is an excellent Colour ; if 
well waſhed, as hereafter ſhall be ſhewed, which 
will ſerve in ſtead of Z/:tramarine. With this you 
may make divers Colours,as Purples , Greens, 6G 
This Colour doth make a _ for 7itramarine ay 
you may uſe it for a Shade , and for the Lights 
add white Cerus,by which you may make it as hgh 
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as you'pleaſe , 'by the greater or le- FRENCHGREEN is made of Pink 
1 wes of Cerns. This is alſo a Shadow for and 7udice., the Shade is I»dzco. 


Blae Verditer. POPINFAGREEN is made of Pak - 


 )LTRAMARINE EE is a dear and preci- and Zndjco , but a greater quantity of Pink. 
ons Colour , and 'not fir for ordinary Ules ; but if SEAGREEN is madeof Bice, Pink and 
you would beftow Pains , and Curioſity in your White, itis Shadowed with /dico, and in this 


Piece, then Uſe it. nature you may make fandry ſorts of Greens ac- 

s M4 L T makes the ſame Colour as itrama- cording to your ufe. Re 
ine, bur it is a Courſe, and gritiſh Colour; there- There are ſeveral other forts of Greeas, IT ſhall 
fore chooſe the fineſt , and wath it well. 10 only name them. 


BLUEVERDITER is a light Blue, S AP-GREE Nis adirtydark Green, and of 
and very apt to lofe its Colour; therefore nor little uſe, except ro Shadow in the dark places ; 
good , Except for Greens. 4 but 7ellow Berries and Indice do make the ſame 

INDICO is a dark Blaze, and nſed moſt Coloar,and far betrer. Thi Colour is to be ſteeped 
far Shades; it is vety food to Color the Waves of in negar, and fo uſed. 
the Sea. SPANISHGREEN is very good and 

MASTICOT is a lmht 7Teliw, andve- pleaſant Greer , it muſt be ſteeped in Gum-Water |, 
ry for Garments, but chooſe the fineſt, and {ctting it ſtand in ſome warm place for 20, or 30, 
jet it be well waſh't : There are ſeveral forts of ' Days, this is good for 7rees, being of a ſhining 
Maſticots , as Light and Sad. 20 nature; itis of a B/ew#/h Colour , Tellow Berries or 

LITTMOSE isa very fair Blaze, it is to Cambogeum being mixt with it,makes it berter ; but 


be ſteeped in Sape-Lees , in which it will diſſolve, do not mix any 7e//ow init, but only as you uſe 


and make a Fine 4zure Colour , with which Water it, fo that you may make it as light as you pleaſe, 
you may Diaper Fe and Dammask upon all other for the light Shades, It {erving of it {elf for the 
Blues ; as alſo upon Sangaines, ro make them ſhew dark ones. This Colour is Poylon, ſo that care 
more Fair and Beautiful ; and when this Blue Wa- ought to be taken in ufing it. It is yery good ta 
ter is dry , you may moiſten it as often as you beuſed in 'Landskips , in thoſe p/aces that ſeem a 
pkaſe with more of the {aid Water. great diſtance off. Blue Yerditer doth almoſt make 
TELELOW BERRIES is ofthatgreait the ſame Colzar, bur not fo Tranſparent , there- 
Uſe , being of ſo Bright a Colour , and Tranſpa- 39 fore not fo good. 
rent a quality , that it is fir for all Ufes. Theſc COPPERGREEN is alſo a Tranſpa- 
Berries are to be ſteeped in Alome Water , and rent and Gloſſy Colour , it is rhickned on a gentle 
are made Lighter and Darker by the leſs quanti- Fire. It is moſt nted for Waſhing Prints , being ve- 
ty of Water, and the greater of theſe Berries. TY good for Trees, or Graſs , it being of fo per- 
This TeJow being of a Thin Body, is moft fir for feta Graſs -Green C: Hur. 
Waſhing Ptints. | SPANISH, or FLAXEWAHITE 
CAMBOGEY Mis atr excellent Te/bhw, isthe beft White, if it be good and well nd; 
being of a Tranſparent , and bright quality ; iris this being added ro any other Colour , dorh make 
diſſolved in Fair Water ; of this,as alſo of 7e/low it become lighter , ſo that the Coloar it ſelf may be 
Berries , are made excceding fair and pleaſant 40 the Shade ; as by puting this Colour to Indian 
Greens ; It is alſo good to brighten Yermillim, a Lake,is made a Bluſb , fo likewiſe to Vltramarine 
{mall quantity being mixt with it. or Bice ; for it is not only of uſe to make Lights 
SAFFRON isa deep Tellow , and fir to to them , buralſo ro make them gofar. 
Shadow Cambogeum, and Teftow Berries. It is ſteep- Foras much as thete is 4 natural Concord , and 
ed in Gun Water , or elſe in Fair Water made Diſcord berween the Colours themſelves, infomuch 
warm , being er on a moderate Fire , and ſo uſe that if ſome Colours be mixed, will ſuddainly ſpoi 
it hor, which is beſt , for when it is cold , it will each other; Fthink ir convenient to ſer down ſuch 
not work half fo well, neither is the Co/owr fo as agree together, by which with the Practitioners 
good; this Colour is alſo only; fit for the waſh- _ Experience, may ſoon arrive to the mixture there- 
ing Prints and Maps. 50 of ; northat F intend to limit out the exact quan- 
You may make ſuch a like Co/owr with Red tity of Colours to be mixed , being but ro ſhew 
Lead, and Tellow Berries. that Coloars {crve for the true expreſling of all Na- 
GREENS are generally made of ſeveral turalthings. 
Colours, as for Example , Cambogeum, or Tellow | 
Berries mixt with Blue YVerditer , makes a Fair Colours that are Compounded and made of others, 
light Green ; for a darker inftead of Yerditer par 


in Bice or Pltramarixe ; atid for the darkeſt of Ornation, is made of Lake and White ; the 
all, uſe 7»dicoe. Alſo for 4 Fair and Tranſparent Shadow is Lake. 
Green , uſe diſtilled Yerditer , or Verdigreace boi- Scarlet, is Vermillion, and the Shadow, Lake. 


ein Vinegar; which you thay make as light as 60 Violet, is made of Bice , and Lake, the Shadow 

you pleaſe , by putting therein 7e//ow Berries, or Indico: £4 

Cambogeum. Purple, is made of Lake, Bice, and White; the 
Of theſe you may make about 20 ſeveral Shadow Indico, .and' Lake. | 

Greens , lighter or darker as you plcafe , by the Skije*Cotour, is Bice, and White ; the Shadow 

Addition of more or leſs-of the Blues. Bice. - : | 
Allo Pink is very good to make Greens , eſpeci- Aſh Colour , is made of Lamb- Black and White; 

ally the Graſs-Grees ; the Shade'ig made with Pink the Shadow Lamb-Biack. 


and Indico. _ Sram) 
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Straw-Colour is male of good quantity of 
Fink, Saffron, White, and Vermillion; the Shadow 
Lake. 

Orange-Tawny is made of Vermillion, or Red 
Lead , Maſticot and Pink; the Shadow Lake. 

Light Fair-Colour is made of Oker, Imber 
and Black : the Shadow.7mber and Black.. 

For changeable Szlk , the Water of Maſticot , 
and Red Lead for the Lizhtning , and deepen the 
ſame with Sap Grees. 

Alſo a Light Blue lightned with White , and 
deepned with Lake. | 

For White Sat 2n,Flake White,or fine Cerus,deep- 
ned with Cheri/tone Black, hightned again with the 
{aid White where the Light doth fail. 

For Black Satten, Cheriftone Black and White , 
deepned again with Cheri/tone Black, and laſtly , 
with /vory Black. 

For Black Velvet , lay your Garment over with 


Black , with a little Whztze. 

- For Cloth of Gold, ule Brown Oker , and Liquid 
Gold Water,heightning the ſame with ſmall Stroats 
of Gold. © 

Our of Maſticot, Vmber, Flake-White, or Ceras, 
Tellow-Oker , Spaniſh-Brown , Red-Oker and Black, 
are madeall ſorts of Hair-Colours. 

To make a Peach-Colour, take Brazil Water , 
Logwood Water, and Flake-White, or Cerus. 


with Blue. This Colour is allo made with Black 
Lead , being ground with Gum-Water. 

Vermillion and Lake makes the colour of a ripe 
Strawbery, and a Red Roſe , and by adding a lit- 
tle White , makes it a Damask Roſe , and by a 
greater quantity of White a Bluſh Colour. 

All theſe, and the like Mixtures are lightned , 
darkhed , or diverſly varicd according as they arc 
mixed ; that is, ina Mixture of 2 or 3 Colours , 


Predeminate; allo White | being morc or leſs 
added to any Colour, doth much yary , and alter 
them , as well as lighten them. 

In this Nature, by your Practice you may 
know how to mix and compound all other Celours 
you have ule of. | 

F/2/þ Colours are thus made ; for a fair Complex- 
02 ule White , a little Lake,with a little Red Lead 
mixt together ; it may be made as light, oras red 

| as you pleaſe, by putting 
al IWhite. The Shadows of the Face,as the Cheeks,&c. 
are made by adding a little moreLake and RedL2ad. 
If you would have it of a ſwarthy Complexion , 
_ to diſtinguiſh a Mars from a Womans, add a little 
Tellew Oker ; and for the Shadow pur in a little 


__ Lake , with a ſmall quantity of Burnt 7m- 
er. 


To make Colours for the Sky. 


—_— 'Ake light M/ticot , for the loweſt and high- 
| eſt places Couchaniel,or Red Ink not thickned, 

and Wite for the next Degree , Blue Bice and 

Fire for the next, and for the higheſt of all, Blue 

Bice, or Ultramarine ; all rheſe muſt be ſo laid ON, 

and incorporated one into another , that you may 

not receive any ſharpneſs in the edge of your Co- 


To make a Crane Colour , mix the ſaid White 20 


that of which there is, the greateſt part will 0 


thereto more or leſs 50 


I = 
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lour , orto perceive where you firſt began to [ay 

them on, as being ſo mixed one into another. 
For the Colour of the Cleuds, Blue Verditer 

may ſometimes be uſed , and White Shadwwed 


" With the ſaid Yerdziter : Sometimes Lake and 


White, or Red Ink and White , Shadowed with 
Blue Yerditer ; and ſametimes light Maſticot, Sha- 
dowed with Blue Yerditer or Bice. | 


10 That Shadows ouzht to be uſed to every Colour. 


Ut by the way, take this for a General Rule; 
That every Colour 'is made to Shadow it felf, 

cither by taking the thinneſt ot theCo/our,which fer 
veth for the light,and ſo toShadow it with the Thick, 
orelſe by mixing thereto a little White tor the light, 
and ſo Shadow it with the Colour it (elf : Bur if you 
would have your Shades to be darker than 
the Colour it (elf, for the deep and hard Shades , 


 Tucry Black, and then highten it with Chery/tone 29 then follow theſe Inſtructions. 


Lake is not to be ſhadowed with any other C- 
lour , it being the darkeſt and deepeſt Red; but 
for Variety,you may Shadow it ſometimes with 1. 
tramarine, Bice, or Verditer, which will make ir 
ſhew to be changeable 7affety ; and- by adding 
thereto ſome White , you may make ſeveral 
Lights. 

Vermillion, is Shadowed with Lake , Spaniſh 
Brown, or Couchaneil Cakes. . 

Red Lead , is Shadowed with Spaniſh Brown. 

Red-Oker, is Shadowed with Lake. 

Tmber, 1s Shadowed with ſome Black mixt with 
the mber. 

Spaniſh-Brown,is Shadowed with thin Flack ; but 
itis not of uſc in bright Garmens. 

Black, is not to be Shadowed, with any other Co- 
lour , but for Lights uſe ir thinner. 

Blue Verditer, is Shadowed with Bice, Ultrama: 
rine, or thin Indico. 

Blue Bice, 1s Shadowed with ©1tramarine, and 
in the deepeſt places, with /xdico. 

Ultra-marine is a very deep Blue, and not to 
be uſed but for Shades : There may be Lights 


| made of it, as before ſhewed, by adding to it 


{ome White. 

Smalt is a deep Blue , and chiefly uſed for 
— but it may be Shadowed with 1s 

ico. 

Indico is only fit to ſhadow other Blues with. 

Maſticot is to be ſhadowed with the thin Warer 
of Red-Lead; and is alſo ſhadowed with Saf- 

ron. 

Tellow-Berries are . naturally ſhadowed with 
©mber ; bur for the better Beauty , it is ſhadowed 
with Red Lead, or Saffron, and in the deep places 
withSpaniſh Brown,orLake,Somerimes for -varietics 
ſake it is ſhadowed with Blue Yerditer , or Bice; 


and ſometimes with thick Copper Gree, or indeed 


with any other bright and pleaſant Colour. 
Cambogeum- is to be ſhatlowed with the ſame 
Colours, as the Telow-Berries. 
Saffron is ſhadow:d with Lake , or thick Red 
Tak. 
Tellow Oker is ſhadowed with burnt Oker. 
Copper-Green is ſhadowed with Indico, and 


yellow Berries, or cl{e with Sap-Green. 


Spaniſh Green is ſhadowed with Copper Green. 


Green 
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Green Verditer, is ſhadowed with Copper-Green, 
and in the darkeſt places with Sap Gree. 
8ap-Green, is only uſed to /hadow other Greens. 
There are ſeveral other Greens as hath been treated 
of, which I ſhall here omir. | 
Cerus, White-Lead or Flake-white are ſhadowed 
which a ſmall quantity of Black, mixt therewith, 
or a /hadow is made with ſomeBlue-Bice,and white. 
Thus having given you the ſhadows to every 
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Ground, put them upon a Chalt-ſtore to dry, 
and reſerve them in Boxes, or Papers for your 
ule. 

Waſhing of Colours. 


| | 'He reaſon why Celours are to be waſhed, 

and not Grownd,is becauſe they are of fo {an- 
dy, looſe, and prayelly a Qualicy,and of fo heavy, 
andSolidBodies that they can hardly be reduced to 


Colour; in the next place, I ſhall proceed to ſuch x0 the fineneſs byGringding asis required;beſides that 


Colours that ſet off beſt together. 
What Colours ſet off beſt together. 


Eds ſet oftwcll with,GreensTellows Whites;and 
Blues; bur beſt with-B/ves and Te//ows. They 

{er off not well with Parples, Blacks or Browns. 
Blues (et off well enough with 7ellows, Browns, 
Reds, Whites, and Blacks. They ſer off beſt 


way they preſently become ſtarved and dead; and 
Maſticot and Red Lead becomes greaſy, clammy, 
and utterly unſerviceable. But ro procecd. 

Take an Ownce or two of Read Lead, pur it in- 
ro an Farthen-diſh full of pure Water, ſtir it for 
a While together with a Spoon till the Water be 
all Coloured, then let it ſtand a little, and there 
will be on the Water a greaſy Scum, which toge- 
ther with the Water caſt away, then fill the Ba- 


with Reds, Browns, and Whites, But not well 20 ſon with Freſh Water, and tir 1t as before, till the 


with Purples and Greens. . 
Tellows (et off well with _ Blues, Reds, 
Browns, and Purples; they ſer oft not well with 


Whites, Blacks or light Greens , but beſt with - 


Reds, and Blues. 

Greens ſex off well with Reds, Browns, 'and 
 Purples; they ſer oft beſt with Reds and Purples, 
bur not well with Whztes, Blacks and Blues. 

Browns (et oft well with no Colour, but worſt 
with Black. x 

Blacks ſet off well with any Colour,exceptBrowns. 

Whites ſer off well with all Colours. 


How to make Changables. 


Hangables are ſuch kind of Paintings whoſe 
$ Lights are of one Colour, and their ſhadows 
of another ; which is very delight-ful ro the Eye, 
by reaſon of the Variety of Colours therein u ed, 


according to the ſeveral Degrees of Light, which 4Q per them with Gum Water tor your uſe, as afore- | 


are commonly three; In the firſt whercof Simple 
White is uſed alone for the Light. 

In the firſt Degree White may be ſhadowed 
with faint Te/low, Pink mixt, Light Green, Light 
Blue, Light Purple, Light Aſh-colour, Flame Co- 
lour, Light Tawny, and Light Red. 

In the ſecond Degree the Light Colours, that 
ſcrve for ſhadows (in the firſt Degree where the 
Lights of Chanzables are,) White muſt be ſha- 
dowed in this ſort, with deeper Colours, as with 


Purples, Straw-colour,Oaker, Sad Aſb-colour, T, awny, 39 


a4 Pink, Vermillion, Red-lead, and Spaniſh- 
row. 

And in the third Degree thoſe Colours which 
ſerve for ſhadows in the ſecond Degree, are again 
ſhadowed with other deeper and darker, as 2mber, 
Late, Indico, Smalt; and laſtly,as White hightnerh 
them, ſo doth Black /hadow them. 

_ In the next place, I ſhall give you ſome direct- 
uns for the Grinding and Waſhing of your Coloyrs. 


Grinding of Colours. 


( are to be Ground upon a Peble-ſtone, 
| or ſome other that is hard, for the hardeſt 
1s the beſt ; then Grind them with fair Water 
Withour Gum , and when they are yery Fine 


Water be thick and troubled, which done, before 
it be half fetled' pour ir out into another Diſh, 
reſerving bchind in the other Baſon, the Dregs and 
ſerling of the Colour, which caſt away, for you 
are to {eek 'not much, but good; if a Pound of 
it will yield 2 or 3 She/s of fine Colour, it is 


ſufficient. The'troubled, and Coloured Water be- 


ing caſt into-the ſecond Di/h, put more Water to 
it, and waſh it as the former, then ler it ſettle 


30 until it be clean, and ſo pour off the Water, 


waſhing it again and again, it any Scum ariſe you 
may make 4 or 5 ſorts, {till pouring half the thick- 
ned Water into other Diſhes, and waſhing them 
as aforeſaid; when you have waſhed ir enough , 
and the Colour is quite ſerled, pour off the Wa- 
ter, and let the fine Colour dry; then with a fine 
Feather take off the fineſt part of the Colowr, re- 
ſerving it for your curious Works, and the other 
for that which is more courſe. You muſt tem- 


faid. What is ſaid for waſhing Red Lead may be 
{aid for the waſhing all other Co/ours. 


Rules for the tempering of your Colours. 


I ; I Temperizg, or Mixing your Colours have a 
great care not to put your Pencz/s out -of 
one Colour into another, for thar will make them 
dirty, and Spoil them ; for prevention of which, 
have by you at your working a Poriager, or 
Pan of Fair Water to wath your Pexci/; in, when 
you have done with any Colour, fo that it will be 
clean to put into any other. | ; "LR 
2. In Mixing your Colours , ſtir them abour 
well in the She// , with your Penc#l, before you 
Mix them together, for the Thick is nor. good as 
well as the Thin, but let the Water be well Co- 
loured, and all of a thickneſs; then pour them 
into a She/rogether ; bur firſt pour in your light- 


. eſt Colrur, by which you will know how much of 
60 the Sad will ſerye your turn. 


3. In Mixing your Colours be carctul that you 
make it not too Sad,tor then it is hard' to recover 
it without ſpoiling ; therefore when you have oc- 
caſion to Mix any Sad Colour with thoſe that are 
Light, put in but a-little and a little of rhe Sad 
Colour, until you find it Sad enough for your 

LI1 pur- 
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222 
urpoſe; bur if it be roo Light you may make it 
- - arp you pleaſe, by nr, 5 the greater quan- 

tity of Sad Colour thereunto. 
4. Black is unfit to be Mixt with any Colour, 


except White, by reaſon of its unplcaſantneſs, 


making all other Colours dirty. 


COSTHRSE. | VIiL 
Rules for laying on your Colours. 


WV Ay on your Colours ſo ſmooth with your 

Pencil, that they may be all of one thick- 
ncl{s; for to lye thick in one place, and thin in a- 
nother is odious ; therefore you ought to have 
a quick hand to lay them ſmoorh before they dry, 
for being once dry 'tis hard tro make them 
{mooth; and ro that end take your Pencils pretty 
full of Colzur, eſpecially when you are to cover 
a Garment all over ; (otherwiſe not) for by this 


means you may be the berrer able ro lay them | 


{moorh. 
Some Co/ours are harder to lay on than other, 
as Red Lead, Bice, Verditer, Small, Sc. as being 
of amore Sandy and prittiſh a nature, fo thar 
the greater care ought to be taken therein. 
Always lay on the Lighte/# Colour firſt, and 
then proceed to the ſhadows. 


Directions for beſtowing your Ligh ts. 


Er all your Lizhts be placed one way in the 


whole Work; as if the Light falls ſide ways 
on your Pitture,and you muſt make the other fide, 
as being fartheſt from the Light darkeſt,and ſo ler 


DRAWING, and PAINTING. 


made ſo much darker. Alſo, that Part of the 
Body muſt be made lighteſt that hath the 7.94; 
moſt direaly oppoſite to it ; as it the Light be 
placed above the Head , then the Top of tle 
Head muſt be the lighteſt , the Shoulder, le 
light, and fo lofing by degrees. 

SattinsSilks,or the like bright /#hining Stuffs which 
have certain bright Reflexions exceeding Light 
ſudden bright Glances, clpccially where the Light 


ro falls brighteſt; and ſo the Reflexions are Ie 


bright, by how much the Garment falls more in- 
ward from the Light. 


Direions about chooſing Pencils. 


Et your Pencils be clean, ſharp Pointed, nor 
cleaving in two , but full and thick next 

the Quill, ſo deſcending into a round and 
ſharp Point : If you find any one Z7air age 
2 


20 than another, take it away with the F/ame © 


Candle. You can't be without two Dozen of 
Pencils at rhe leaſt for all your Colours, and their 
Shadows. 
Thoſe Pencils that you uſe for Gold and $;1- 
er, keep them only for that purpoſe. 


CHAP VI 


The Table to Work on, for Minia- 
' ture; with the Manner of 
+ = 
IW orking. 


Er ft be an ordinary plain Card, or a pure 
thick and ſmooth Yelom; Poliſh them 


your Lights be placed alrogerher on the one fide, 4o well, and with rhin wh7'e Starch paſic on it a 


and not in confuſion, as by making of both ſides 
alike Lighrned, as it it ſtood inthe midſt of ma- 
ny Liehts,for the Light doth not with all its bright- 
nc{s illuminate any more than that part, which 
is directly oppoſite to it. 

Another Reafon is taken from the Nature 
of your Eye; for the firſt part of the Body 
coming thereunto with a bigger Ang/e, is more 
diſtinly ſeen ; {o likewiſe the ſecond part be- 
ing further oft, comes to the Fye in a leffer 
Angle, and being leſſer lighrned is not fo plainly 
ſeen as the firſt. By this Rwle, if you are to 
Draw two or three Men ſtanding rogether , one 
behind another , although all ot them receive 
equally the Light, yer the ſecond being farther 
from the Eye mult of neceflity be made darker 
than the firſt, and the third moſt dark. 

That part of the Body that Randerh fartheſt 
our muſt be made lighteſt, by reaſon it cometh 
neareſt the Light, and the Light loſeth fo much 
of its brighrneis, by how much any part of the 
Body bends ad 7 becautle thoſe Parrs that 
tick our do hinder 'the brightneſs of the Ligh: 
from ole Parts that fall more inward : Therc- 
forc how much one Part of the Body ſticks out 
beyonasthe other , i® muſt be made fo much 
Jighter : 2nd if it falls more inward. it muſt be 


5 


piece of an 44ortive, the ourfide ourwards, and 
when it is dry. Polth it- as followeth : Make 
clean your Grindinz-Stone, and lay the 7alle the 
Parchment-t\de downwards on it, and fo Poliſh 
it with a 7ooth on the Backlide , and then thar 
ſide that is towards the S'one will be yery 
{mooth, and good to Work on.. 
Lay on your Card thus prepared, a Primer of 
» Fleſh Colour, before. you begin to Work, tempered 
according ro the Compl-xion of the Party whoſe 
Pitlure you are to Draw. If Fair, you may 
temper the Complexion with White, Lake, and 
Red Lead mingled together to a pretty quantity ; 
but if your Complexion be Brown , then mingle 
with the White and Red a little fin 7aſticot , or 
Engliſh Oker, or both ; bur be ſurc this Grow», or * 
Primer , be fairer than the Complexion of the 
Party whoſe Pi#ure you Draw ; for you may 
darken it in Lim»ing, but not lighten it, for the 


60 general way is to Work them down whole. 


The Ground thus tempered, lay on the Card 
with a greater Pencil than ordinary ; but lay it 
on {mooth and clean from Spots, 77a;r5, Or 
/7, Remember to ;fill your Pencil full of 
Colour, and rather thin and wareriſh, than thick ; 
and with two or three Sweeps lay it on very 
quick , and cover rather more than leſs , left 

you 
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you be not able to follow the ſame Colour after- to the Face, yyhich commonly is not lower than 
wards. Beſides, if you be long in laying on the Show/ders. And this you may Draw vvith a 
che Ground, the Abortive will become rough, and darker Colour. 
riſe from the Card. ; 

Next, take a pretty large She!l of Mither —— 20S 


of Pearl, and before you begin to Wark, temper 
GA F. 1 


certain litcle heaps of ſeveral Shadows for the 
Face, and lay them handſomly ſevered about 
che Borders of the Shel/. Some temper them as 


they Work them 3 but this Way is more Metho- 10 Th e fir /t Firri DT, b\T aud Colon. 


dical, and will fave you more Labour in Work- 


firſt then, remember that in all theſe Shadows 
ou mingle ſome little White, for the Red in the 
Cheeks, Lips, Sc. temper Lake, Red Lead, and a 
lictle White together , for the Blue Indico and 
White : But note, "that neither Bice , nor any 
Black, is uſed in the Face. 
For the fine Bluiſh and Grayith Colours , 


710 
my. 


. 


T the firſt only Dead-colour the Face, not 


medling vvith Zand, or Appare!. This 
firſt Sitting vvill rake up three or four Hors, to 
be exact; rhe ſecond Sitting vvill take up four 
or five Hours; for in about that time you are to 


which are the fainteſt -and weakeſt Shazlows, 20 go over the Face curiouſly, obſerving vyhatſoever 


take White a little Engliſh Oaker,and a little [nd;- 
co.(and if you will) add a little Maſticot, or Pink, 
which will give that Shadow a good Grace, ſo it be 
not too Green ; for the deeper Shadows , White 
Engliſh Oaker, and Vmber ; and for the dark and 
hard Shadows in many Pidtures uſe Lake, and 


" Pink, mixt with 7mber ; they make an cxcel- 


lent and Fleſby Shadow. The varicties of Sha- 
dows are ſo great, that no certain Rule can be 


may conduce to the likeneſs (vyhich is the prin- 
cipal thing;) or the Judicious Colourins,and Ob- 
{crvation of the feveral Graces, Beauties, or De- 
formities of the Face, as they appcar in Nature ; 
or el(e .in cloſe, ſharp, near, elegant Workmanſhip, 
vvith {ſweetneſs of the Shadows, and {mooth 
Touching of the Colours. 

The third, Sitting is commonly a Work of 
abour two or three Hours, and is ſpent in clofing 


viven for them, your own Diſcretion and Obſcr- 30 vvhar yvas before Impertet , and Rough;, but 


vation of the Life muſt be your beſt Guide. 
The Light to Work by. 


Et it be ſomewhat Clear, and Darki/h, with 

ſoft and' gentle Reflexions upon the Party 

you Draw ; for hard and bright Lights make 
hard and unpleaſant Shadows. Let your Light 
(if conveniently you can) be towards the North ; 


Ietit be. high, and ler the Shadows fall ſloping 40 


downwards , rather than traverſe; for fo your 
Work will bs rounder and fairer. © Place your 
ſelf ro your deſire, that the Light may ttrike 
Side-long from the Left-hand ro the Right; and 
oblerve, that in all your Work it will ſhew to the 
beſt advantage, being rurned and ſeen to the ſame 
Lizht ir was wrought to. Let a Saxcer of clean 
Water be always on your Right-hand vyhere- 
withal to wath your Pencils, togerher vvith a 
dry Bruſh-Pencil to cleanſe your Work from 
Duft , and a ſharp Penknife to take away ſuch 
Spots, or Fairs, as may mix vvith your Colours. 
You may likewiſe cover your Pifture vvith a 
{mall Paper, whercon to-try your Pencil before 
you begin. 

All things thus accommodated, Draw the Lines 
or Perfle of the Face very faint, vvith Lake and 
White mixt, for you may mend-it then vyith a 
ſlronger Stroak. The Line thus Drawn (in vvhich 


principally in giving to every deep Shadow the 


ſtrong Touches and Deepning , as well in the 
| dark Shadow of the Face, as in the Eyes,- Eye- 


brows, Hair, &c, and theſe Touches and Obſer- 
vations are always the laſt par: of your buſineſs, 
and never to be done until all. the Apparel, 
Hair, &c. be finilhed ; for this being done vvith 
Judgment , addeth exccedingly to the Life , and 
roundneſs of the Pidure. 


of Lead C oloaring. 


Ead Colouring, muſt, be done the roughe{t 

and boldeſt of ali ; haviag Drawn the Face 

with Lake and White as aforclaid , take the faid 
Colour with Vermillion, Tempering it to the Colowr 
of Red in the Cheeks and Lips, bur very faintly ; 
for remember thar both in this and in all Colurs 
of Limaing, you may add when you pleaſe, to 
make your Colour Deeper or Stronger , but ne- 


ver. make your Colour too deep ; for then you can 


hardly help it, without ſpoiling or defacing your 
Pitlure ; becauſe, as I have ſaid, you neyer ligh- 
ten in this 47? , except the two ſpecks in the 
Eyes , and a little of the Fair. The firſt Coloyr 
you are to begin the Face with, is the Reds of 
the Cheeks and Lips ſomewhat ſtrongly, the bor- 
rom of the Chin; if the party be Beardleſs, oyer 
and under the Eyes you will perceive'a delicate and 


be cxa&t) obſerve the deeper and more remark- 60 Faint Redneſs, and underneath the Eyes, inclining 


able Shadows , and vvith ſome faint Colour of 
Lake and White, give ſome ſlight Touches tome- 
vyhat roughly of thoſe Shadows for your betrer 
Memory. 

The Lines of rhe Face thus Drawn ſomewhat 
ſharp and neat, Draw out the faſhion and poſture 
of that Part of the Body that you intend to add 


{omwhart to a Purple Colour , which in Fair an 

Beauritul Faces is ordinary, and muſt be carefully 
obſerved. The Far is commonly Redds/h , and 
ſometimes the Roots of the Fair ; all this you 
muſt work afterthe manner of Waſhing, or Hatch- 
ing, drawing the Percil along, and with Facility 


and gentle Stroaks, rather waſhing and wiping it, 


rnan 
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than with pricks to pick it,as many aflet ro do : into one another ; when you have wrought an 
Bur the manner of working muſt be the Fruit of Hour or two, it will be time to lay your Ground 
your own Induſtry ; for now Rule can be preſcri» behind the Pitture , to Colour the Apparel , and 
bed for ir, beyond your natural Dexterity. what elſe you pleaſe. | | 
To conclude, in your Dead Colouring, waſh over The Ground behind the Pidure is commonly 
and cover your Ground,and Complexion with this Blue , or Crimſon , ſomething like Sa?tzy, or Req 
Red , and the following Shadews,not coming robe Yelver Curtains ; If Blue, firſt wer the Card with 
exact, but rarher bold and judicious ; for though a Wateriſh Blue ( after you have with a ſmall Peg. 
it be never {o rough ar the firſt, yer its in your <c#/ , andthe ſame Colour go about the Purfile of 
power to make it neat in the cloſe. The Red be- 10 the Face and Body ) and rhen with a reaſonable 
ing thus done , the next Work is the Faint Blues , rot Pencil full of Colour, ſwiftly Colour it all over, 
abour the Corners of the Fyes, and the Grayi/h uffering no part to dry until all be covered , and 
and Bluiſh Shadows under the Eyes; and abour by this means it will lye even. 
the Temples, which in like manner you are to work, It you would have your Ground Crimſon like 
from the uppermoſt part of the Face, almoſt all o- Satti» , mark out with /»d/an Lake , where, and 
ver, bur exceeding Faint , by degrees ſweerning n what places you would have thole ſtrong and 
your Shadows , or deepning it as the Lights fall hard Lights to fall , which arc {cen in Sattin, and 
hard or gentle. In going over the Face, be ſure Velvet; there lay your Lights with a thin water. 
to make out the hard Shadows inthe dark fide of iſh Late, and while it is wer , with a ſtronger 
the Face, under the Noſe . Chin F and Eye-brows -20 and darker Colour of Lake, thick Ground, lay in 
and as theLight fallerh with ſomwhart ſtrongTouch- the decpnings and ſtrong Shadows , cloſe by the 
es in theſe places , bring up your Work together Lights; the beſt yyay is to take a picce of 7 affety, 
into an equal roundneſs , not giving Aﬀection to &c. and yyork it by the Life. | 
any particular part of the Face , bur riſing all the When the Ground is laid, you vvill find the Pi. 
parts curiouſly ; by which means you will better ure to CY changed , the Beauty of the 
obſerve the Likeneſs , Rowndneſs , Poſture and Grounds vvillſo dead the Pittare ; therefore lay all 
s Colouring. The Fainter and Lighter Shadows be- your Lines over vvith a flat White, and the Ap. 
ing done , and ſomwhat ſmoothed and wrought parel vvith fitting Colours , only flat vvichourt 
into the Red, you may go over the Hair, diſpo- heightning or deepning ; then go over the Face a- 
ſing of ir into ſuch Foldings, as may beſt become 30 gan , reducing the Shadow to as much neatneſ 
the Piftyre. You mult at the firſt only draw them as you can , Drayving rhe Lines of the Eye-lids, 
with Co/ovr, as near as you can ſurable to the Life, cxpreſling the Red dark Neſtri! , the Shadows en- 
and after them roughly as the reſt ; and then once trance into the Ears , the deepneſs of the Fye- 
more peruſe your Work, and fill up rhe bare and Brows , and the moſt perſpicuous Marks of the 
empty places, which are uncovercd with Colour ; Face , vvith a more ſharp and curious Perci/ than 
and tor a parting Blow , deepen it more ſtrongly betore. | 
than before , ſtill carefully obſerving the Lite, and Leave not the Ground too hard upon the Face 
deepen nor too faſt, but by degrees. vvith an Edze , but vvith your Penci/ drive in the 
"11 Colours of the Ground into the out-Line of the 
40 Face, that vyhen the Work is done , the Ground 
may ſeem a great vvay behind the Pictare,and the 
Face it ſelf may feem to ſtand forvvards, and off 
CHAP. »"k trom the Ground,raiſing it by darkning the Ground 
| | - = light fide of To Pitture , and belovy > 
i 1 the dark. Thengo over the ZZair, heightnin 
The Second Sitt ns. deepning it, as S Life dire&erh gy por 
dravving the Lines of thoſe Locks of Hair upper- 
moſt, and bchind over the Greund, vyhich elſe 
Eb He Second Sitting will take up 5 or 6 Fours, look hard and unpleaſant. 
| ' more or leſs as you intend to beſtow pains ; 50 If when you have done the ſecond Sitting, and 
the Party being {er jult in his former Peſture,you the patty gone-, or weary with Sitting ( as com- 
are moſt exactly to obſerve , and more curiouſly monly they are )and yer the Work is rough ( as it 
with your Penci/to draw the ſeveral Delincaments, is not poſbble in ſo ſmall a time, to bring ſocuri- 
and Varicties of Nature , which before you had ous a Work to Perfection) in his abſence ſpend 
rudely Traccd out , wherein there can be no more ſome time by your ſelf in Poliſhing , and work- 
{aid but this ; thar you muſt uſe again the fame ing it to Perfeftion, filling up the empty places, 
Colours, in the ſame places you did at the firſt, and {weetning the Shadows that be hard ; which _ 
- working and ſweetning the ſame one into another, being done, begin with the Linen and , e's %t 
that nothing be left in the Work with a hard Edge, marking our the ſeveral Fo/ds and Shadows that 
or uneven; {weeten them with ſomwhart a ſharper 6 you ſhall find in the Life ; heighten the Limes. 
Pencil than you did at the firſt, that your Sha- with the pureſt White , and deepen it with Faint 
dows may be ſoft and ſmooth, being diſperſed, Shadows made of Black , White , a little Teſw , 
and gently extended in and towards the lighter or elſe Blze. Your Black muſt be deepned with 
part of the Face, like Vapour or Smoak. But Uvory Black , and if in working in the heightning 
be fare when you have proceeded thus far, you and light Reflexion you mingle with your or- 
are carefully to obſerve the aforeſaid Shadows and dinary Black a little Lake and 1ndico , or rather 


Colours , and by little and little, Fork them over a little Litmas in ſtead of Indico , you ſhall 4 
the 
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the Black to render 2 rare Reflexion , like to that 
of well Dyed Sattin , eſpecially if your Lights be 
ſtrong and hard. 


EH A P::XL 
The Third Sitting. 


"THis Sitting will be wholly ſpent in giving the 

ſtrong Obſervations neceſſary for the round- 
ing the Face ; which you will ſee better to do, the 
Apparel , Hair , and Ground being already finiſh- 
«| In this Sitting curiouſly obſerve whatſoever 
may conduce to the likenels, as Scars, Moles, Glan- 
cms of the Eyes , Extending , or ContraCting of 


DRAWING, aid PAINTING ns 


CGH A P: XIL 
Of Drawing Beaſts , Birds and 


Flowers. 


o JI OU ſhall find amongſt Beaſts ſome more dif- 


ficult than others, and that for two Rea- 
ſons; firſt, for a clean making and neat Shape, ro- 
gether with the fineſt of the Coat and Skin; (c- 
condly,for their Nimbleneſs, both which for an 
Example, you may ſee in a Horſe whofe Linea- 
ments are both ſo curious ,. and Coat fo fine, that 
many 'Sinews and Yeyns are ſeen in him. 
| Note, for the manner of Drawing the Horſe or 
any other Beaſt, begin with your Black Lead, or 


the Mouth , narrowing the Eyes in Laughing and 29 Coal ar the Fore Head, drawing downwards the 


the like ; to which purpoſe it will be very necelſ- 
fary.chat you take occalion by Diſcourſe, to make 
the Party of a Jovial Aſpect ; and you miuſt be 
ſuddain and ready to catch your Obſeryatjons,and 
to expreſs them with 2 bold and quick Hand, re- 
membring not to deepen too faſt. 

In Armozr lay liquid Sifver flat and even,which 
being dryed, burniſh with a 7ooth firted in a Pen- 
cl Stick for that purpoſe ; then Temper the Sha- 


Noſe, Mouth , upper and neirher Chap , ending 
your Line at the Throat ; then ſearching it again 
where you began from the Fore-Head, over the 
Head, Ears and Neck, continuing it until you 
have given the full Compaſs of the Buttock , pro- 
ceeding allo to the hinder Foot ; then begin at the 
Throat, compaſling the Breaſt ; which done,bring 
out the Fore-Feet ; then finiſh the Bely-Stroak 
ending at the hinder Leg where you left ; which 


Juv for it of Silver , Indico, Litmus, and a little 30 done, draw forth the other hinder Leg, and fo 


Umber ; and Work your Shadows upon, and over 
your S:/ver, according to the Life; the heightning 
is your bright Burniſhed S:z{ver , your deepning 
the deepeſt-part of the Shadow , the thinner part 
whereof, muſt be nearly wrought into the Silver ; 
and for your Shadow, take Engliſh Oaker Temper- 
ed with Liquid Go/4. There is a Stone growing 
in an Oxes Ga/,, which being Ground , and Tem- 
pered with Gold , is excellent for all Go/d Works ; 


proceed to the Tay/ , Tongue ,, Teeth, Eyes, and 
laſtly tro the Shadows; and this Method obſerye 
in the Dr1wing of all Beaſts , and in what Form 


| foever they ſtand. 


Beaſts moſt eaſy to be drawn,are the Sheep,Cow, 
Hog , Cainsl , Dromedary , Elephant, Fox, Wolf, 


Badger , Otter , Bear , Coney , Hare, Aſs, Spa- 


niet, and other rough and thick haired Dogs , 
with divers others too tedious to Name. The 


and gives an excellent Luſtre and Beauty in your 40 moſt hard are the Horſe, Unicorn , Lyon, Leopard, 


Shadowing , which in the deepeſt and darkeſt Sha- 
dews, muſt be mixed with Black , the heightning 
muſt be the pureſt and fineſt Liquid Go/d ; rhe 
manner of working is as followerh. 

If in any Go/d Work there is Carving or Emboſ- 
fog, and that in your lighter parts it muſt be 
Sparkling , you may very finely expreſs it,by rai- 
{ing in thoſe high and round places a little heap of 
the Ga! Stone, or Engliſh Oaker , by often touch- 


ing with your Pencil full of Colour , and reſting 50 


the Point of it in one and the ſame place , till 
your Touches be raiſed above your other Work ; 
that done , cover over your raiſed Work with 
= , and you ſhall find it exceeding Fair and 
right. 

The like do in Silver , to expreſs the round- 
els, and Luſtre of the Pearl ; the Ground muſt 
be White and Indico , the Shadow Black , with a 
little Paxk. 


Tiger , Panther, Stag, Greybound, Ape, Sc. 

In Drawing of theſe and all other Beaſts , the 
better you obſerye their A#ion and Shape, the ber- 
ter you may be ſure witl your Work be eſteemed; 
therefore be Experienced in the True and Lively 
Shapes, and to'render them in their proper Co- 
tours. 


Of BIRDS. 


N Drawing Birds,begin firſt with the Zead,and 
bring from under. the Throat , the Breaſt-Line 
down to the Legs, where reit ; then begin at rhe 
Pinion to make the Wing , which being joyned to 
the Back , is ſoon finiſhed ; the Eyes, Legs and 
Train muſt be the laſt ; and be ſure you make the 
farcher Leg ever ſhorter, as you do in Beaſts. For 
the Feathers,take your beginning at the Heal ve- 
ry ſmall , and fo proceed downwards greater and 


Diamonds are expreſt with flat Liquid Silver , 4 greater ; for the true Drawing of Birds, you may 


thus laid round and high , the deepning Cheri/tone 
Black, and the deepeſt Tvory Black ; the Silver 
aycd and Burniſhed , is beſt for the lightning , 
the ſtronger and darker your Shadow is, the fairer 
8 your Diamond. 


procure {ome living ones. x 

The Birds moſt eaſily ro be Drawn , are all 
ſorts of Water-Foal : rhe next are thoſe of Prey , 
and the hardeſt are thoſe that are Tame. The 


Action of Birds is Flying , Pruning themſelves , 


Bathing, Swiming, Sc. 
Mmm F lows 
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FLOWERS, FLIES, Gc. 


Or Flowers, Flies, and ſuch like , I vvill 
leave ro your own Diſcretion, as being not 

{o hard, nor of {o great concernment ; yer very 
deliohrful ro the Eye, if vvell performed. For 
your better aſſiſtance obſerve theſe Directions : 
Begin it in the middle; then Draw your Les 


equally divided from thence to the Lze of rhe _ 


Compaſs, which is the hardeſt ; and then proceed 
to the Shares, and other Touches, as the Beards, 
Seeds, &c. You may make your Flowers either 
open , in the Bud, or otherwiſe; and in the 
ſame manner as you Draw your Flowers, fo 
' Draw your Leaves, making only your Ont-ftroaks 
firſt vvith a Pencil, or Coal, before you give them 
their Veins and Jaggednels. 

For Butter-flies, Bees, Waſps , Graſhoppers, and 


DRAWING, and PAINT I NG. 


Sky down in the Horizon fainter and fainter , a; 
you draw nearer the Earth; unleſs it be a Tew. 
peſtuous Sky. Let your remote Mowntains appear 
{weet and miſty, almoſt indiſtinguiſhable, mix- 
ing (as it were) with the Clouds aloft in the Air. 
Your next Gromd muſt be of a bluifh Sea-green ; 
and as you draw near your firſt Ground , le 
them decline ſomerimes into redi/h , and ſome- 
times into ye/owiſh. 
Your firſt Ground muſt be ever of the Colour 
of Earth, which is dark, ye/owiſh, brown, green, 
&c. eaſter to be Aiſtinguiſhed by the Pencil, than 
otherwiſe: Of the ſame Colour ( or near it) 
muſt be your firſt 7rees, and ſtill - as they are 
removed in diſtance,they mult loſe their Colours, 
Largeneſs, and Perfection. | 
For the neareſt, darkeſt, and ſaddeſt Zi7s lay 
burnt Umber ;' and for the light places, mix ſome 
Tellow with your mber. For the next Hiff 


the like. ſome are alſo more eaſje to be Drawn 2, lay Copper-Green well thickned on the Fire , as 


than others, and alſo not hard to be Coloured ; 
bur for theſe and Flowers, I vvould adviſe you in 
time of Year, to get as many ſeveral ſorts of them 
a5 you can, vvhich you may preſerve in Boxes 
(if kept from Arr) a long time. 

Bur do not keep them too hot, as near the F7re, 
for that vvill dry them too much, and alſo take 
away the rrae Colour from them ; alſo do not 
Touch them roo much, nor lay one upon another, 
for that alſo ſpoils chem. 


CHAP. ku. 
Of LINDSKIPS. 


Landskip is the expreſſing the perfe&t 
Vifoxn of the Earth, and all things placed 
above the /forizen, as Mountains, Hills, Valleys, 
Rivers, Seas, Rocks, Groves, Woorls, Foreſts, Plains, 
Caſtles, Towns, Ruines,&c. in which for the better 
Adornment, there may be ſeveral forts of Beaſt, 
Fowl, &c. in all which great Care ought ro be 
taken. I ſhall give you ſome DireCtions therein. 

Take fine Yellom , {train it on a thin Frame ; 
faſten it with Starch, or Glue , and work on it 


without paiſting ir on a Board. This is the 


Ttalian manner: You may Work it on a Card 
prepared with an A4bortive , as aforeſaid. Begin 
with the Sktzes , and if there be any Shinings or 
Refiexions of the $n,ler thoſe be your firſt Work, 
always obſerving ro repreſent a fair Zorizon. 

The yellow and whiteſt Beams of the Swr 
muſt be wrought with Mafticot, and White, and 
lay by that Penci/ (except waſh'd clean ;) for if 
any Maſlicot be mingled with Blue for the Clouds, 


aforeſaid. The next ils further off, mingk 
ſome ye/low Berries with the Green ; and my 4 
fourth degree be done with green Yerditer , 
and rhe fartheſt' and fainteſt places with Zlrra- | 
marine , Smalt, or Bice. The HighWeays are 
commonly done with Red-Lead, and White ; bur 
for variety ſake uſe yelow Oker, which muſt he 
Shadowed with burnt ©/mber : This Colour is alſo 
to be uſed for Sandy-Rocks, and Fills. The Rocks 


30 ought to be done with various Colours, in ſome 


places with Blew and White ; in others with Black 
and White; in ſome with Zmber and White, 
and in others with Red Lead and White, and 
fuch other Colours as reſemble Rocks ; but 
obſerve always to do them with the pleaſanteſt 
Colours you can. The Bodies of Trees mult be 
done with burnt Zmber , and the Leaves with 
ſuch Greens as the Gromnd is. And the whole 
Landskip maſt be Shadowed after you have laid 


© on your firſt Colours. The darker Greens muſt 


Shadow the lighter: Spaniſh Brown muſt theh 
Shadow Red Lead, and White ; the Water muſt 
be done with Black, YVerditer, and White. Some- 
times Shadowed with Copper-Green ; x little blue 
Verditer, when the Banks caſt a Green Shade 
upon the Water : Ar other times it muſt be ſbs- 
dowed with Blue Verditer alone, and where the 
Water is very dark in the ſhadows uſe ſudicofome 
Blue, Verditer, and Copper-Green well rhickned. 

Let every thing be made to have irs true Mo- 
tion, as when Trees are ſhaken with the Wind, 
the {mall Boughs muſt be repreſented as if they 
ſtruck one againſt the other by their yeilding ; 
In a Word, Trees ought ro be expreſſed with 
grear Judment, the Leaves folding, and falling 
one over another. 

In your Land-skipalways ſhew a fair Horizon. 
And expreſs the Heavens more or ks, ci 
over-caſt by Clouds, -or with a Serene Skie, ſhew- 


or the like,it will make all greeni/h,and fo {poil it. 60 ing the Swn Riſzng, or Setting over ſome Hil ot 


Work the Bluiſh-Sky and Clouds with Smalt, 
and not Bice,which is too green a Blue : You may 
likewiſe ule Z/tramarine , were it not too Dear. 

Ar your firſt Working , Dead-co/our all your 
Piece, and leave nothing uncovered. Let your 
Fencil be ever tull of Colour; but lay not your 
Colours on too thick and rough. Work your 


Mountain. The Moon and Stars are not to be 


ſeen, bur in Night-pieces. 

When you ſhew the Light of the Sn, be ſure 
that all the Light of your #7i7s, Buildings, Trees, 
or any Figure be given thitherwards. Shadow 
all your Clouds from the Sun, and take a —_ 
care to leſſen yourBedies by their diſtance,and not 

ro 
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:o repreſent them ſo plain as if they were nigh 
at Hand : As ſuppoſe you were to Draw a Land- 
5kip, in which ſome part were to be in diſtance 
$ or 10 Miles off, in ſuch a caſe do not expreſs 
any particular Sign, as in Buildings, the Balconies 
Turrets, or the like; or in Figures the Lively 
Colours, but repreſcnt them as weakly, and faint- 
ly as poſſible, becauſe all theſe particulars 
through the Greatneſs of their Diſtance are raken 
away. 

The beſt way of -making Land-s&ips, is that 
way which hath been practiſed of late days by 
cur beſt Work-men, which is to make them thoor, 
away one part lower than another, and not as 
many do, in making. the Landstip to aſcend 
higher and higher, nay ſo high, that it dath ap- 
pear to touch rhe C louds,as it they had ſtood ina 
Botrom, when they took theDraught thercof,which 
is alrogether improper, for what Proſpe&t can be 
diſcerned at rhe Bottom of a #77; therefore the 
beſt and propereſt way, is ro make rhe neareſt 
Hill the higheſt, and fo the reſt that are farther 
ro ſhoot away under , that the Land-skip may 
appear to be raken from the Top of a #/. 

Make all your Lights and ſhadows to fall 
one way, both+upon the Ground, as alſo upon 
Trees, and all things elſc. 

Clouds, require ro have their Motion, ſome- 
times violently Condenſated into Rain, Hail, 
Lightning, , and rhe like; and ſometimes gathered 
rozether with the Winds. 

Note, that all your Motions which are cauſed 
by the Wind, muſt of neceſſity be made to 
move one way, becauſe rhe Wizd doth blow bur 
one Way, at once. 

The Motions of the Sea are to. be obſerved, by 
Repreſenting the divers Movings of the Waters, 
as the Flaſhings of the Waters upon Boats, Ships 
or the like, and to be = mt as t Were 
Floating up and down the Waters; You muſt 
allo Repreſent rhe Motions of Waters , deſcend- 
ing from high places, 

Be ſure always to place Lighr againſt Dark,and 
Dark againſt Light, the meaning is, thar the only 
way to remove the Ground, and extend the Prof- 
pet, is by oppaling Lights to Shadows , yet fo 
as they muſt ever loſe their force and vigour 
proportional as they remove from the £ye;; and 
the ſtronger Shadows ever neareſt hand ( or as 
they call 1t) on rhe firſt Ground. 

If you draw your Landskzp according to-your 
Invention, it 4s good to obſerve ſome Direci- 
ons, viz. to ſhew init the fair fide of ſome Cety, 
Haven,Foreſt, curious Houſe with delightful -Gar- 
dens, Sc. Alſo Country Villages, a Farms-boule 
with Barns, Stables, Water-mills, Windmills, &c. 
Alſo the Ruins of Caſtles, Monaſtaries, Churches, 
or the like. Pilgrims travelling through W:lder- 
weſſes, Shepherds keeping Sheep, &c. Thele and 
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ſpare-time to ſpend in the praftice of theſe Dt- 
rections aforeſaid, yet are defirons to take rhe 


Copies of Prints or Piftures which ate not to be 
obtained, let rhem follow theſe Directions. 


+4. 


_—_—_—_ —__——— 


CA P. XI. 


How to take a true Draught of any 
Picture. 


Ake a Piece of white Lanthorn Forn, and 

lay ir upon your Pidfure; then with 4 
hard-nib'd Pex made with a Ravens Quz!), draw 
the Our-Stroaks of your Pifture upon the Horn ; 
and when it is dry, breath two or three times 
upon the Horn; and preſs it hard upon a Piece 
of clean White Paper a little wer, and the Pifture 
thar you drew on the' or» will ſtick faſt to the 
Paper. + | 
Alſo take a Sheet of Fine Paper, andrub it all 
over on one fide with Yermillion,or Black Lead: 
then lay rhis ſide of the Paper which is coloured, 
upon another Sheet of White Paper ; then lay 
the Pifure you would Copy, upon the other 
ſide of rhe Sheer fo coloured, and with a Ravens 
Quail, as aforeſaid, draw neatly over all the chief 
or Maſter-itroaks of the Pifare, and they will 
all appear on the Paper. 

Alfo take ſome Printers Black, grind it fine, 
and temper it with Fair Water; then take a Pen, 
and dip 1t therein, and with ir drayy oyer all the 
Maſter-ſtroaks, and Outlines . with the Muſcles ; 
then with a Spunge wet a clean Sheer of Paper, 
and clap rhe Paper upon it, preſſing it very bard, 
and the Stroaks will all be on the Paper. 


4 —_——_. —— 


——_ <_ 


C H A P. XV. 
To make Paſtils. 


50 Y OU need not be over-curious in 


your Colours exceeding fine; but be ſure to 
mix them well togerher; and to the Colours add 
a reaſonable quantiry of Plazſter of Paris burn 
and finely fſifred ; mix chem well together thick 
and ſtiff like moiſt Clay; then take the Colour 
off the Stone, and berwixt- the Palms of your 
Hands 'rub it out as long, or as litk as you 
pleaſe, and dry them in the Sun or Wind, not 
by the Fire; when they are dry, with a Per- 


2 Thouſand more Inventions are to be obſerved in 60 m_ ſcrape them to a fine ſharp Point at one 


Landskips. 

When you colour any Buildings, do it with 
as much variety of pleaſant Colours, as is pro- 
per to Nature, and not unnatural. 

Thus much for Dire&tions to thoſe that can 
Pare time for the attaining this' noble Art : 
Now to thoſe that are unskilful, or have not 


end. 

Remember that when you temper faſt and 
firm Colours, as Vmber, Oaker, Indice, Sc. you 
uſe rhe. leſs quantity of Plaifter of Paris; 
but where your Colours are looſe, and fandy, or 
Smalt @&c. add the greater quantity. 


CHAP. + 


of Pencils are 
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COHAT MNVI. 
Rules for Painting mm OyL 


Aving alrcady treated of Drawing, and 


DRAWING, and PAINTING. 


and let the White be next your Thumb, it being 
moſt uſed; for with it all Shadows are to be 
lightned. 


Further Direfions in Painting. 
Aving all your Pencils, which ſhould be 


two of a fort, as two Duck-Quills firched, 
and two pointed ; the like of all the reſt: Theſe 


Painting in Miniature, there requires the ro Pencils being thus in a readineſs in your left 


Tels ro be faid in Painting in Oyl, the chief differ: 


ence bring in the mixing them with Oy/, and 
preparing them on the Pallet fit ro work with ; 
yet you mult take notice, that ſonge Colours fit 
for Miniature are improper for Oy/: I ſhall not 
deſcend to the particulars, for you may be ſup- 
plycd either with a whole Sett of Colours,or with 


what you have occaſion for ready made up in | 


Bladders and fold by moſt Coloar-Shops. 

Of theſe Colours fome are to be tempered on 
the Pallet at firſt ; fome muſt be ground, and 
then tempered; and others muſt be burar, then 
ground and tempered. Thoſe tempered on the 
Pallet without grinding in Oy!, are Vermillion, 
Bice, Verditer, Smalt, Ultramarine, Lamb-Black, 
Maſticot, and Orpment. Thoſe to be burnt, and 
then ground and tempered, are Cerus, Ivory, 
mber and Oaker; and thoſe that muſt be ground 
in Oy/, and then to be tempered on your Paſt, 


2O 


Hand, vvith the Pallet on your Thumb prepared 
vvith Colours, proceed to Work, as followeth: 

Set. the Frame and Cloth en the Eaſel at a 
convenient height, fo that fitting on a Stool you 
may have the Face of the Pitture fomethi 
higher than your own. Let the Eaſel be ſer to 
the Light, which muſt come in on your left 
Hand, caſting the Light rowards the Right. 

Let the Perſon you are to Draw ,fit before you 
at abour-four or five Foot diſtance, and in the 
Poſture you deſign the Piure. Then with a 
Croyon, Coal, or the like, draw the Proportion of 
the Face upon the Cloth, putting in the Eyes, 
Noſe, Mouth, Ears, Hair, @&c. Then with your 
Swans-Quill Pointed-Pencil, begin to Paint ſome 
of the lighteſt Parrs of the -Face with the lighteſt 
Colour ; as the heightning of the Noſe, Forehead, 
and the Cheek-Bone of the lighteſt ſide : Then 
the mean Parts; as the Chin , over the upper 


arc all the reſt of the Colours uſed in Oy!- Painting; 30 Lip, and the Cheek-Bone of the dark Side; and 


that is to ſay, White-Lead, Cerus, Flake-White, 
Seacoal-Black, Charcoal, Colens-Earth, Lake, Ker- 
mine, Red-Lead, Ornetto, Verdigreace, Terra- 


Vert, Pink, Maſticot, Smalt, Spaniſh Brown, Sc. 


Oyl Colours ( if not timely uſed) will have a Skin 
grow over them; to prevent which, (for thoſe 
that you will grind your ſelf) pur the ſaid Colours 
into Glaſſes, with Fair Water over them ; but 


for thoſe that/you buy ready prepared in Blad- 


{o proceed gradually until you come to the 
reddeſt Part of all. 

Lay faint greeniſh Shadows in convenient 
places, and where ir is neceſſary to ſoften harſher 
Shadows. 

The faint and light Parrs being thus done, 
take a Gooſe-Quil/ pomted , or a Ducks-Quill 
fitched Pencil, and begin at the Eyes to Shadow 
with Zake, going over the Noſe, Mouth, Compals 


ders, that trouble, as alſo that of burning and 4o of the Ear, &c. before you lay on any Colour, 


grinding, is ſaved. 

The Materials for Painting in Oy! are, the 
Eajel, on which your Piece to work on is {ct ; 
the Pa/er uſed for putting on the Colours for 


your Work, and there tempered and mixed toge- 


ther as occaſion requires, witha thin Anife ; the 


Straining-Frame, to which is nailed the Primed 
Cloth you are to paint upon ; the. Stay or Mol- 
ſtick,being a ſmall Stick about a Yard long,which 
is to reſt your Arm upon, when you are at work, 
being a preat ſtay, cauſing a ſteddy Hand ; and 
the Ins, 7 which muſt be of ſeveral Sizes,length- 
ned with neatPieces of Brazi/-Wood for your better 
commanding and holding them. The ſeveral forts 

enerally known by theſe names, 
Ducks-(wills frched and pointed , Gooſe-(2uills 
fitcned and pointed , Swans-Quills firched and 
pointed ; Fewe/ing Pencils, and Briſtle Pencils. As 
for the Priming-Cloths on which you Paint, they 


'clean ſoft Pencil; and thus _ 
0 


FO 


wiping it lightly over with a fine Rag, or Chth, 
to prevent the overcoming of the other Co- 
lours. 

The light and dark Colours being thus put in, 
take a large Fitch-Pencil, and {weeten the Colours 
therewith, by going over the Shadows with a : 
will intermix 
the Colours one into another , ſo that they will 
look ſoft, and as if all laid on together. 

Ar the ſecond: Sitting , begin again with clean 
Pencils of ſuch bigneſs as your Work requires: 
And atthis Sitting you muſt obſerve well the 
Perſon whoſe Pi#ture you Draw , taking notice 
of all the Features, and to amend what you 
find amiſs at your firſt Sitting : Then heighten, 
or deepen the Shadows, as you ſee occaſion. And 
laſtly, Take a Gooſe-Quill Briſtle, and pur in the 
Hair about the Face (if any,) and rub in the 
greater Hair with the greater Briſtle, heightning 


are cheaper bought , than to be troubled with the g9 ir up with the Gooſe-Quill Pencil. 


Preparing them; ſo that I ſhall forbear giving 


Directions for the (ame. 
Upon the Pal/et let your Colours be ſo diſpoſed 


_ at convenient diſtances, that there may be room 


for the mixing of ſome of them together for the 
making of proper or mixt Colours, tor the Face, 
Garments, and other occaſions, as Shadows, &c. 


CHAP. 


DRAWING, and PAINTING. 


CHAP. XVII. 
How to Diſtemper Colours. 


Ake about a Quarter of a Pound of T/ing- 


: glaſs, and pur it into a Steer, with about x0 


2 Quart of fair Water; ler it boyl gently until 
the Tfng-glaſs is diſſolved , which done , pour it 
out of the Ske/ler hot into a dry Bladder, for it 
it be cold it will turn into a Jely ; then tye up 
the Bladder, that no Duft get in, and hang it up 
in ſome convenient place wherethe S#» comes, 
for about a Month , by which time the heat of 
the $2 will rot, or turn it to fair Water , which 
Water put into G/aſſes for your uſe, for it is 


berter chan Gum-water ; for it heightens the ,0 


Colzurs , {ets a fair Gloſs upon them , and- pre- 
ſerves them trom tarniſhing, and reſemblerh Oy/- 
Colours as to the Gloſs. The Water is made 
weaker, it too ſtrong , by putring a little fair 
Water into the G/aſſ, or as you Work withit; 
for the thicker the Je/y is, the ſtronger will the 
Water be. 


—_— 
Y ECL 


CO —— —————— 


CH AP. XVIIL. 
To Paint im Friſco. 


"T His way requireth riot only a quick and 
*$ ready Hand but alſo 4 profound Judz- 
ment; and that for theſe Reafons: Firſt, Becauſe 
the Painter muſt begin no more in a Day than he 
can finiſh; for this kind of Painting is to be 


done upon the Wall, or Ceiling, whilſt the Lime 4? ſomething forward art 
Viſual Beams of the Eye, extending to the Top 


is moiſt and freſh, ſo that what remaineth ar 
that time unfiniſhed will be loſt, by reaſon of the 
drying of the Lime; as alſo the Wall will gather 
acertain hard Cruſ? , which either yvith the Cold, 
Froſt, or Heat, vvill deſtroy that part vvhuch is 
not finiſhed. And, Secondly, Becauſe the Colours 
ſhew after one faſhion vvhen they are firſt laid 
en, and the Wall remaineth wet, and of another 
vvhen they are dry. The Colours that are uſed 
in this manner of Work, are only ſach as are 
made of Earths ; for ſuch as are made of Minc- 
rals are obnoxious, ant will ſpoil the Work. 

Now for preparing your Colours, they are to 
be Ground, as formerly hath been ſhewed, vvith 
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fair Water , and ar2 to be tempzred vvicth the 


ſame; forif tempered vvich S/ze, or-Gwm , the 


Wall yvill not continue its clearneſs; and hbe- 
ſides, the Colours in a ſhort time vyvill decay, and 
turn Black. 

If you mix yout Colours vvith the Whites of 
Fees bearen to an Oy/, it is very good to preſerve 
nem. 3 | ; 

Let your Pencils be long , and ſoft , that your 
Work may be ſmooth : And let your Pencils and 
Bruſhes bs full of Colour, to flow freely from them. 


_— 


CHA P: XIX. 


—_ 
” 


Rules for the diſpoſing or placing 
of Pictures, and Paintings. 


[ Er the beſt Pieces be ſo placed as to be ſeen | 


with a ſingle Light, by which means the 
ſhadow falls naturally, and the more under the 
Light the berter. 
Let the Porchor Entrance into the Houſe, be 
adorned with Ruftick Figures,and things Rural.In 
the Hal Shep-herds, Peaſants, Cattle, Sheep and 


30 the like. 


The Stair-caſe, ought to be ſer out with Pieces 
of Buildings, Land-skips, Hiſtory, &c. the like 
in the Dining , and Withdrawing Rooms , but 
with thoſe of better Painting. 

For the Gaferjes, let there be good Hiſtories. 
In Banquetting and Summer Houſes, pur thoſe 
Pieces that ſeem chearful and merry ; with good 
Land+skips. 

In your Bed Chambers, place your own, with 
your Wives, Children and Relations. | 

If your Piftares hang high, let them incline 
e Top, otherwiſe the 
of the Piture, appear further off thoſe ar 
the Foot: 


For the cleanſing Old, or Foul Pictures. 


Ake goodWrod Aſbes finely ſearced ; or 

elſe Smalt,or Powder Blae tid with a Spung 

and fair Water gently waſh over the Pifure , 

(raking great care of the ſhadows) then dry it very 

well Tick a clean Cloth; which done, Yerniſh it 

over with ſome good Yerni/h ; but ſuch as may 
waſh off, it occaſion requires. 
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RMS according to their Original uſe are 
A Tokens, or Reſemblances ſignifying ſome 
Att or Quality of the Bearer, either Mili- 
tary or Civil, and of ſundry Forms of Bearing , 
for the adorning their Shzelds , Banners, Coaches , 
Houſes and the like. And there is (as, it were) a 
kind of Sympathy between the Arms and their 
Bearers , infomuch that he that Diſhonourably 
uſerh the Arms of any Man , ſeemeth to offer an 
Aftront to the perſon of the Bearer. 

The Skill of Armory conſiſts in Blazoning and 
Marſhalling. By Marſhallinz is underſtood the 
joyning of divers Arms in one Shzeld : By Blazo- 
ning is meant the Diſplaying ; or expreſiing a Coat 
of Arms in its proper Colours , and Metals ; for 
to lay Colour upon Colour , and Metal upon Metal, 
is a preat fault, and a different Form of Blazon 


' makes the Arms not the ſame; And you muſt a- 
yoid Repetition of words , a Conciſe way being 20 


the beſt. Mn 

In Blazoning, firſt begin with the Field , and 
then proceed to the Charge ; and if there be ſun- 
dry things charged in the F:e/d, whether of one , 
or of divers kigds, you muſt name thar firſt 
which is moſt Predominarte. 

The Blazon of Arms conſiſts in their Accident 5 
and Parts , and ſuch Accidents arc 7infture and 
Differences. 

Tinfure ( as Guillim noteth) is a variable Hew 


.of Arms , and is as well common to Differences 


.of Arms, as to Arms themſelves , and the ſame is 
Diftributed-into Colours, and Furs. 

Colour is an External Dye, wherewith any 
thing is Coloured , or Stained ; orelſe is the Glols 
of any Body beautified with Light ; and Colour 
here mentioned, is both General and Special; by 


General, is underſtood the Proper and Natural Co- 


lour of 'each particular thing, whether Natural or 
Artificial , of wt 


Things Born in their-Natural Colours , arcto be 

- ai proper , and not to mention the Co- 
ORY. | 

Other things there are in Armory , that have on- 

ly Name attributed to them , and no Colour Spe- 

cified in the Blazon thereof , the Name being ſuſ- 

cient to expreſs the ſame , although the Form is all 

one and the ſame ; and that 1s, the Reſemblance 


of a Ball or Bullet , the Names of which, as alſo 50 


the Colours Appropriated unto them are as follow- 
eth. 1,Beſants whoſeColoar is Or. 2, Plates arcArgent. 
3,arts are Azure.q,Pellers or Ogreſſes are Sablc. 
' 5, Torteauxes are Gules.6, Pomeis are Vert. 7, Goſ- 
pes are Purpure. 8, Orenzes are Tenne, and 9 Gu- 
zes are Sanguine; and in theſe 9 are all the Co/oxrs 
uſually made uſc of in B/az0 y 


| har kind ſoever they arc, Illuſtra- 4 
ted in their External and proper Beauty. 


—  — 


— 
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Arms are Blazoned by Metals and Colour by Pre. 
cious Stones , and by Planets. By Metals and 
Colours when belonging to Gentlemen , under the 
Degree of Nebiles Minores, as Baronets , K, nights 
Eſquires , and Gentlemen ; By Precious Stones. 
when to thoſe of Nobiles Majores, as Dukes, Mar- 
queſſes , Earls , Viſcounts and Barons ; and by 
Planets when to Emperors, Kings, and Soveraigy 


IO Princes. 
Metals and Precious Planets. 
Colours. Stones, | 

Or. Topaz. Sol. 
Argent. Pearl. Luna. 
Gules. Ruby. Mars. 
Azure. Saphir. Jupiter. 
Sable. Diamond. Saturn. 
Vert. Emerald. Venus. 
Purpure. Amethiſt. Mercury. 
Tenne. Jacynthe. Dragons Head 
Sanguin. Sardonix Dragons Tail. 


Theſe Colours are diſtinguiſhed from each other, 
by ſeveral Hatches or Marks. in Graving , as arc 
Repreſented in the Plate of Arms , for yk 
of Bearings Number 1 ſignifying Or , Number 2 
Argent , 3 Gules., 4 Azure, 5 Sable , 6Vettand 
for the three laſt Purpare, Tere , and Sanguin be- 


o ing ſeldom uſed are expreſt by Stroaks overthyar 


the Shield, as in Number 7. 
From Metals and Colours, 1 ſhall proceed to 
Furs , uſed as well in Doublings of the Mantles ap 
ining to Coat- Armour , as in the Coat- Ar mow 
themſelyes. _ 
Fxrs conliſt of one Colour alone,or of more than 
One. 


with'White,y and _ 
Furs that | withBlack, | as Ermints. 


Black Incy and | 
are Com- | nd are Ci- Or 


pounded | ther Black mixt(C Ermenets. 
of two Co-S Or with Tel 3 and 
lours only, | 2ow.as Pean. . 
are ſorted | withour V aify, Argent and Azure, 
cither Black ſuch and 

are accord- fa Or and Gules, of 


ing toLeight the like Colour. 

For your better Explanation , Ermine is when 
the Field is Argent , and the Powdring is Sable , 
as Number 8.Ermines, when the Field is Sable and 
the- Powdring is Argent, as Number 9g. Ermenois 
when the Fe/4 is Or, and the Powdring Sable; 


as Number 10, and Peas is when the Field is y- 
b 


am THT TT" 


4 
_ | WW i 


Wherewur mnar/Z be 
conſidered, the 
weld, and the 
Charge. 


Ermane, which us black ſpots in a White field. 
a= Ermines whtachis White ſpots ina black field . © 
| Ermynors zohich ts Black [pots ma Vealow field , 
Pear, which 1s Yealow ſpots ina Black field. 
Verrey, which i White and Bluz . 
Ermuyntes, which ts White and blue with 2 Red hair 
added to each : /ife of the - {port . | 
Vayre. whichrs all Colours exceptBlue and Greene. 
Varre, or Potent - Counter potent, and the Colours 


muſt be expreſ/t . 


| 
Fies& Labells m3 CO \ 
|Creſeents — Nebule Rona | 
—_w Mullets _— vie Embatuled] | 
Martlets _— x. or Crenell: q! f 
Arnulets __— O Indented vwvornls 
Leone =o. Daurcette ANNA 
Flower delss __þ 


fore Modern for de/twnfÞton of 
Bearugs,of the Honourable 
Ardunart 


Les. 


Born Ong Or MOre ut one 
Shield, & between 4 


Cops al/oe 
harged : 
| 
' T Dexter chizfe 
; Pont BProhiſe middle 
ww ht. Ju Pre/t/e 1 
2D), a = 
c , IT) C. Siu, er chief 
: 47 179 yo by ATiddte as if Foſs, Honour ove. = 
wc ©) and Nombrill points fe 
1 Fl newacrde nts D. Honour port. 
Charges whack ; E.Fe/s pount 
| Comprehen : YT Nonalrd prict 
: ding all things ries, ng 
» : Naturall and G. Dexter baſe pounte. 
, 5 pany um 
Or”: both in whole 
land amnpart. 
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$able, and the Powdring Or, as Number 11. Yaire 
is repreſented by Number 12 ; and for Yairy 
Copy, or Potent-Counter- Potent, which is another 
fort of Fur where the Colours muſt be expreſt 
in the Blazoning, as in Number 13; 


BORDUVURS. 


ORDURS were fitſ{t deviſed for diſtintion 


4 B4TEMENTS «© 


N ABATEMENT is an Accidental 
| Mark annexed to Coat-Armonr , ſhewing 
{ome diſhonourable Quality in the Bearer,where- 
by the Dignity of the Coat is abared. 

They conſiſt of Diminution, and Reverſing. 
Diminution is the blemiſhing of ſome parti- 


of , Coat- Armour of particular Perſons of 10 cular Point of the Eſcocheon by ſome Staynard 


one and the fame Family each from other a- 
monegſt themſelves; and of theſe there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts, as born Plain, Emgrailed, Invefted, In- 
dented, Checky, Gobonated,Y aire, Counter-Compony; 
and alſo Charged; Examples of ſome of which 
are taken notice of in the 7ab/e, which may ſerve 
as Examples for any other. 

More Modern Differences, and now uſed in 
Coat-Armour, are Labels, Creſcents, Mullets, Mart- 


lets, Annulets, and Flower-de-Lis. Examples of 20 


which are ſer down in the 7able, under the Head 
of Modern Differences , by which every Houſe 
ought tro be diſtinguiſhed from the Elder ; the 
ſecond Brother , or Houſe, bearing the Creſcent, 
the third the Mullet, the fourth the Martler, the 
fifth the Annulet, and the ſixth the Flower-de-Lis. 
The Label! being the diſtinAtion of the Elder 
Brother, during the Lite 6f his Father. Bur as to 


Daughters, they bear theit Fathers Coat Armour 
without any diſtintion. 


Parts of Arms. 


He Parts of Arms are the Eſcocheon , and 
the Ornaments withour it. 


The Accidents in the Eſcocheon are Points and 
Abatements. Points axe certain places in the 


Colour, as Tenne , Sanguine, or Purpure; or by 
reverſing the Charge in the Coat. Bur not know- 
ing any that bear any Abatements in their Arms, 


ir will be to little purpoſe to tell what they 
are. 


REWARDS of HO NOOR. 


Here are ſeveral Forms of Charges ; on 
which Rewards and Additions of Flonour 
are oft-:imes placed in Coats,as Cantons,fQuarters, 
Eſcocheons, Girons, Flaſques, and Yotders; but 
thoſe in moſt uſe are the three firſt, according to 
Number 14, 15, 16, as Sable a Canton Or; Ar- 


gent, A Qaarter Azure ; and Or; an Eſcocheon 
Gules. 


ESCOCHEONS, and the HON OURA BLE 
ORDINARIES. 


% COCHEONS are cither of one 7 infare, 
or more than one: Thoſe of more than 
one , ſome are more predominate; and that is 
ſaid to predominate, when ſome one Metal, Co- 
lour, or Fur is ſpread, or underſtood to be ſpread 
all over the Surface of the Eſcocheon , which is 


texmed the Field, or Shield. And in ſuch Eſco- 


E(cocheon divetſly named , according to their cheons as have in them more Tinures than one 
ſeveral Poſition, whereof ſome are in the Middle, (as moſt have) the Fie/d and Charge muſt be 
and ſome Remote ; thoſe in the Middle,are in, or 49 obletved: And in your Blazoning firlt name the 


near the Center of the Eſcocheon , and ſuch are 
the Honour, the Fefs, and the Nombril Points. 

The FefS Point is in the exact Center of the 
Eſcocheon ; the Honour Point is next above the 
{ame in a dire&t Line; and the Nombril Point is 
next underneath the Feſs Point. 

Remote Points are thoſe placed at a further 
diſtance fromthe Center of the Eſcocheon ; and of 
theſe ſome are Superiour, and ſome-Inferiour. 


The S»periour arc thoſe that have their being i 50 
of theſe 


the Upper part of the Eſcocheon , and 
there are Mz4dle, and Extreams ; the Middle is 
the preciſe Middle of the Chief between the two 
Extreams : The two Superionr Extream Points 
do poſſeſs the Corners of the chief part of the 
Fas , and are called Dexter, and Sint- 
er. 
The Tvferiour Points do poſſeſs the Baſe of 
the Eſcocheon ; and of theſe there are alſo both 


Field, and then proceed to the Charge thereon ; 
and if there be ſeveral Charges, then name thar 


- firſt which is moſt predominate, and neareſt the 


Field. 


TheCharge is that which poſſcſſeth the Field, 
whether_it be Sexfitive, or Vegetable; Natural, 
or Artificial; is placed ear throughour all 
the Swperficies of the Eſcocheon , or elſe in ſome 
ſpecial part of the ſame. 

The common Accidents of Charges are Ad- 
umbration, or Tranſparency; or they are Tranſ- 
mutation, or Counter-changing. | 

All Charges of Arms are cither Proper, or 
Common, and in theſe the making and manner 
of Bearing muſt be conſidered. 

The ing of the Ordinaries conſiſts of 
Lines diverſly compoſed , which is the Matter 
whereof they are formed, and according to the 
divers tracts and forms of Lines , they receive 


Middle, and Remote. , For the Explanation of all go their Shape and variation of Names ; and the 


which there is an Eſcocheon in the7able with Let- 
ters ſhewing the ſame. And the knowledge of 


thele Points are of great uſe and -concernment, 
and ought to be well obſerved. 


pro of theſe Zines are their Rightneſs, or 
Crookedneſs, which are ſer down in the 7able, 
being Strait, Engrailed, Invefted, Waved, Nebule, 
Embatuled, or Crenelle, Indented; and Daun- 

cette. | 
The Honourable Ordinaries are the Bend, Che- 
wveron, Croſs, Feſs, Chief, Pale, Pike, Saltier, and 
Eſca- 
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Eſlcechern; and were modernly invented for the 
Diſtinction of Coat-Armour ; you .will find their 
Forms or Shapes ſet down in the Plate of 
Arms. 

Theſe Ordinaries are Botn ſometimes of them- 
{clves,in plain Fie/ds,fometimes berween a Charge, 
{omerimes Charged, ſometimes two or more of 
them joyned together in one Shzeld with a Charge, 
and ſometimes Counterchanged ; Examples of all 


gent, a Croſs Pierced Gules. 38 Or, a Crofs Couped 
Sable. 39 Azure, aCroſs Potence Argent. 40 Vert 
a Croſs Pattee Fitchee Or. 41 Or, a Croſs Moljn 
Sable. 42 Gules, a Croſs Botony Argent. 43 Azure, 
a Croſs Croſlet Argent. Croſs Croſlets are Born more 
than one in a Shzeld, and likwiſe as well on, as 
between any of the Ordinaries. 44 Or, a Crofi 
Flory Sable. 45 Argent, a Croſs Voyded Sable. 46 
Argent, Croſs Wavey Voyded Sable berween 4 . 


which are at large ſer down in a Volum of Heral- 10 Torteauxes. 47 Ermin, a Croſs Ragule Gules. 


dry, publiſhed by me. 

Tine B E N D doth contain the Fifth part 
of the Field, in breadth, if Uncharged , bur if 
Charged then the third. Itis faid ro Repreſent a 
Ladder, ſet Slope to Scale the Walls of a Cty. 
This Ordinary is divided into a Bendlet, which 
iS limited to the Sixth part of the Shze/d; Into a 
Garter, which is the Moity of a Bend ; into a Coft 
which-is the Fourth part of a Bend, and into a 


Note, that any of the Croſſes may be Born 
Fitchee, as allo Pierced, or Quarter Pierced, alfp 
between, or upon any of rhe Ordinares. 

The FESS containeth the Third part of the 
Eſcocheon in breadth, and doth Occupy the Cex- 
ter of the Shield. This hath formerly been ta- 
ken for the Belt, or Girdle of Honour, as diyid- 
ing the Shze/d into two equal Parts. 

The BA R diftereth not trom the Fefs, bur on- 


Ribon which is the Moity of a Coſt. In the Plate 20 ly that it contains the Fifth part of the Shield , 


of Arms, Number 17 Repreſents a Bend, which 
is Charged with Pe//ets : Number 18 a Bendlet; 


Number 19 a Garter ; Number 20 a Coſt ; and 


Number 21 a R7boy. 

There is alſo a Bend Siniſter which goeth 
thwart the E/cocheon from the Sinifter Chef to 
the Dexter Baſe, which is quite contrary to the 
other Bend ; And this Bend is ſubdivided into a 
Scrape which is the Moity of the Bend, and into 


whereas the Fe/s doth poſſeſs but the Third. Ir is 
divided into the Cloſet, which contains the Mzj- 
ty of the Bar, and into the Baru/et, which is 
half the Cloſet. The Bar is generally Born two 
in one Shield. | 
The Examples of the Feſs and Bar in the 
Plate of Arms, are Number 48 Azure, a Fefi 
Wavey between 3 Flower-de-Lis Argent. 49 Ar- 
gent, a FeſS Humid Sable. 50 Argent, a Feſs Per 


a Batuze which is the Fourth part of the Bexd, 3% Feſs, indented Gules and Sable, between two Cot- 


and this is the uſual Badge of Lllegitimacy. The 
Efcccheon, Number 22 ſheweth the Bend Siniſter; 
Number 2 3 the Scrape, and Number 24 the Ba- 
zune, which muſt not extend to the extream Points 
of the Eſcocheon, bur only to be as a Bar over 
the Charge. 

Two Bends are alſo Born ; Alſo Bendy of 6, or 
8; and. a Bend between two Cottizes, according 


ro the Examples, Number 25, 26, and 27. 


tizes Counterchanged. 51 Per FeſS Sable, and 
Argent a Feſs Batile, Counter-Batled Counter-chang- 
ed.s2 Per Feſs Or, and Sable, a FeſS Nebule Gules. 
53 Azure 4 Fuſils in Feſs Argent. 54 Gules, two - 
Bars Or. 55 Barry of ſix Or and Gules. 56 Er- 
min a Cloſet Vert. 57 Sable a Barulet Argent. 
The C H 7 E F doth contain the Third 
part of the Eſcocheon in depth. Ir is divided in- 
to the Fillet, which contains rhe Fourth part of 


The C HEY ERON Repreſents the Rafters 40 the Chief, and ſtanderh in the Chief Point. This 


of a Houſe , and was antiently the Head-Artire 
of Women Prieſts. It takes up the 5th part of 
the Shield, and is ſubdivided into the Cheverene! 
which is half the Cheveron; and into a Couple- 
cloſe, which is the Moity of the Cheverone/; and 
this is not Born, but by Pairs, except there be a 
Cheveron between them. , 

The Cheveron is ſundry ways uſed in Bear- 
izzs, as well as the Bend, and other of the H0- 


Ordinary is alſo ſubject to a Charge, and is Born 
with ſtrait and crooked Lines. The Examples of 
which are Number 58 Azure, a Chief Indented 
Or. 59 Ermine, a Chief quarterly. Or, and Gules. 
60, Or,a Chief Checky Argent, and Azure.61 Gules 
a Chief Argent ſurmounted by another , Or. 62 
Argent, a Chief Sable in the nether part a Fillet 
Argent. 63 Azure three Bars Argent, in Chief 
as many Bezants. 


»ourable Ordinaries ; Examples of which arc in cv TheP A L E contains the third part of the 


the Table of Arms , which are thus Bl/azoned, 
Number 28 Gules, on a Cheveron, Argent, threc 
Muſllets Sable. 29 Ermin, a Cheveron Couped 
Sable. 3o Azure, a Cheveron in Chief Argent. 31 
Sable,a Cheveron Rompe Argent. 32 Vert, a Che- 
veron Engrailed voyded Argent. 33 Gules, three 
Cheveronels, reverſed Argent. 34 Or,three Chever- 
onels, braced in the Baſe of the Eſcocheon Sable. 
35 Vert, a Cheveroxel Argent. 36 Or, two Cheve- 
ron1s Gules, and commonly '3 Cheverons, are born 
in one Saield, and compoſed of ſtrait, or crook- 
ed Lines. | 

The CROSS taketh up the 5:4 Part of the 
Efcocheon, but it charged then the third : There 
are divers forts of Croſſes, but thoſe molt uſal- 
ly Born amongſt us are ſet down in the Plate of 


. rms ; and are thus Blazoned, Number 37 Ar- 


Field ; It is ſubdivided into the Palet, whichis 
the Moity of the Pale, and is never tobe charged 
with any thing, neither muſt it be parted ; and 
into an Endorſe. which is the Fourth part of the 
Pale, and is not uſed but when the Pale is be- 
tween two of them. If the Pale be upon any 
Beaſt, that is the Beaſt as it were behind it, then 
the Term of Blazoning it is, he is Debruſed with 
the Pale; bur if the Beaſt be on the Pale then he 


6o 18 ſupported by the Pale. The Examples for 


Pales in the Plate of Arms are Number 64 0r,0n 
a Pal? Azure 3 Bezants. 65 Argent a Pale Gules, 
between two Endorſes Sable. 66 Vert, a Pallet 
Argent. 67 Party Per Pale Argent and Sable, 3 
Pale Counter-changed. 68 Argent , 3 Pall:ts Wa- 
wy Azure. 69 Paly of ix Argent and Gules. 


The 


rwo 
out 


Ir 


Charge, or Charged, Counterchanged, one Saltier 20 
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The P 7 L E, conlifts of twotold Lines, for- 
ned like a Wedge, and was a War-like Weapon, 
led amongſt the Romans. It is by ſome not al- 
lowed to be one of the Ordinaries.It is Born ſeveral 
ways,and more than one in a Skield, according to 
the Examples, Number 70 Or, ona Pile Vert, 3 
Garbs or Wheat Sheaves of the Field. 71 Ermin, 


Piles Sable. 72 Argent, 3 Piles, one _ 
of the Chief, between two others reverſe 


is born with ſtrait, or crooked Linzs, with a 


ſurmounted by another ; parted per Saltier, a 
Saltier Counterchanged , and {2uarterly quartered, 


Oc. 


according to the Examples in the Plate of 


Arms, Number 75, Yert, a Saltier Engrailed Ar- 
gent. 76 parted per Saltier Argent and Gules, a 
Saltier Counterchanged. 7 7, Azure, a Saltier (Quar- 
terly quartered, Or and Argent. 78, Gules, on a 
Salizer Or, another Sable. 79, Gyrony of four 
Argent and Gules, a Sattier between four Mullets 


C ounterchanged. 


An ESCOCHEON contains the fifth part 
af the Shield , and muſt be placed in the Fe/z- 
Point, This is alſo termed an Eſcocheon of Pre- 
zexce, and is fo Born by thoſe that Match with an 
Heireſs, giving therein her Coat of Arms; 

About an Eſcocheon is uſually an Orle of 
ſomething, as Martlets, Cinquefoils, ot rhe like, as 
in the Example 83. Sometimes it- is born as ah 


P 


PARTITIONS. 


Artitions are ſuch in which there is no Tintare, 
that is, Metal , Colour or Fur predomina- 


ting in them, and are formed of ſundry ſorts of 
Lines of Partition, occaſioning oft times Counter- 
changing , and Tranſmutation , and theſe kind of 9 
Bearings are ſubject to be born Engrailed , Inden- 
ted, Wavey , Inrvefted, Embattuled , Nebule or 
the like ; Examples of which arc in the Plate of 
Arms , viz. 85 per Pale Argent and Sable. 86 per 
Fefi indented Or and Gules. 8 7 Quarter ly Ermine 


and Vert. 88 per Bend Embattuled Argent and 
''nles. 89 per Cheveron Engrailed Gules and Argent. 
99 per Pile,Or and Sable. gi per Saltier, Gules 
and Ermine. If the Field is divided inte 6, 8, or 
more Pzeces, then it is Blazoned Gyzpny of 6,8 
or more Pzeces, and name the Colourf,as Example 
92 Gyrony of 6 Pieces, Or and Azure. 93 Gyrony 
of 8 Pieces Azure and Argent. 


| c 


COUNTERC HANGES. 


Ounterchanges are commonly Born where the 
Ficld hath a Charge, which is always Coun- 


terchanged according to the Examples. 94 per 
Pale, Argent and Gules,a Bend Counterchanged. 
95 per Pale, Or and Gules 5; Rundles Counter- 
changed. 96 per Feſs, Argent and Gules a Bar 
berween 3 Creſcents Counterchanged. 97 Paly Ben- 


dy, Argent and Sable. 98 Checky, Argent and Azure, 


a _ Gules. 99 Barry of 6 parted ” Pale in- 
dented, Argent and Gules Counterchanged. 
There are Sundry Bearings of 2 or 3 Ordinaries 


Azure. 73 Gules, a Pile waved iſſuing our of the 79 in one Shield, as on a Cheveron 3 Bars Gemele. 
' Dexter Corner Bendways Or. 74 Argen', a Triple 
Pile-flory on the Tops , ifſuing our of the 
Siniſter Baſe in a Bend Sable, _ 

The SALTITER contains the fifth part of 
the Shie/d; bur if charged, then the third. This 
is faid to be about the height of a Mar, and was 
uſed to Scale the Walls of a Town , being driven 
full of Pins, which ſerved for Steps. 


A Pile Surmounted on a Cheverox. on a Saltzer 
Engrailed an Eſcocheon charged with'a Croſs. A 
Feſs berweeri 2 Cheverons. Two Bars and a Chief 
indented. Paly of 6, a Cheveron, A Saltier, and 
Chief vary. Per Pale a Cheveron Countercharged. 
A Cheveron within a Border engrailed. A Croſs,and 
Chief , &c. Examples of which arc in the Plate 
of Arms, from Number 100 to 109. 

For the better Methodizing a Body of Heraldry, 
all fort of Bearings may be comprehended under 
theſe Heads, viz. Civil Artificial things, Military 
things, Celeſtials, Vegetables , the Parts of Mans 
Boch Animals, as Beaſts and Tnuſefts, Foul and 
Fiſh. 

CIVIL ARTIFICTFAL THINGS 
are ſuch that are made by Man , and for his ule; 
which may be reduced under ſeveral Heads, as 
they relate ro the uſe of Civil Life, as the Enfrgns 
of Dignity, both 7emporal and Ecclefiaſtical; or 


30 of Profe/ions both Liberal , Mathematical , and 


Mechanical ; as they relate to Military Attions ; 
as well for Lan as Sea : And ſuch are Scepters ; 
Crowns, Mounds, Caps of Maintenances, Mantl- 
of Eſtate, Maces, Garters, Taſels , Sword 
Eſtate, Crofiers, Annulets, Billets, Wh 
Maunches , Purſes. Rural Inſtruments, as * © 
Harrows , Scithes , &c. Barrels or Tuns. 
ters Tools, as Squares, Mallets, &c. Bells,*c. 


Orle it ſelf, as Example 81. Sometimes an Orle of Fiſh, Wheels, and Nets, Cards, Dice , Tab 
rwo Pieces, that is, one within another, as Exam- zo £25 > Lozenges , Fuſils, Maſcles and Tortel 
ple 82. Sometimes three plain E/cocheoxs without 
any Charge in them. Sometimes doublc, or ſingle 
Treaſures (a Charge much uſed in Scotch Coats) as 
Example 84. 


es, with divers other Artificial things uſed in 
mory,too Tedious to Name. | h 

MILITART THINGS ate os of 
art as well for Offence as Deferice , as Halberts , 
Spears, Swords, Daggers,CrofS-Bows Launces,Bwos, 
Arrows,Darts, Pheons , Clarions , Battering Rams, 
Shakbolts; Scaling-Latlders, Beacons ; Murthering 
Chainſhot , Trumpets, Drumy, Tents, Caſtles ; 
Towers, Arches, Helmets, Mirions, Saddles ; 
Horſeſhoes , Gantlets, Armour , Waterbouzets , 
Horſes , Chaplets; Anchors ; Sails, Maſts, Ships, 
Gallies, Ruthers, &c. 

CELESTIALS are of ſiindry ſorts,ſfome 
are Natural and mecrly formal, as Angels and Spi- 
rits , and others both Formal and Marterial, 46h 
Sun , Moon and Stars, as allo fuch Natures as are 
Sablunar, as all kind of Minerals ; which have Lite 
ifrer a ſort , as Angels, Cherubs, the San, Ion; 
Stars, Blazon Stars, Meteors, and Comets,Flames 


60 of Fire , Creſcents, Mullets, Clouds and Rays 


of the San, Jupiters-Thwiderbolt 5 Rainbows , 
QC. 
Note, that S/ars ate born of ſeveral Rays ,W 6; 
8, 14 and the like, alfo the Sun is botn Eclipſed, 
likewiſe the Moon Fclipſed , as alſo in her 
Increſcent and Decreſcent. Mullets ars alſo born 
of 6 or 8 Points; bur generally of 5; andchen 
gQ you 
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you need not expreſs the Number of Points ;: like- 
wiſe Mullets are Born pierced. hy 
VEGETABLE $do comprehend. 7rees , 


Fruits, Flowers, Plants, and Leaves; as Trees 


growing with Fruit ,Stems of Trees, Radicarcd , 
Limbs of Trees Raguled, Stocks owStumps of Trees , 


'Leaves of ſundry. ſorts of Trees; and that born 


diyecrſly, as Slipped, Fendavs, Pradways, Barways , 
Saltier Wiſe, &c. Trefoyls,Quaterfoils, 
which are -alſo Slipped;Roſes,Flower-de-Lis,with 0- 
ther Flowers, Fruits, as Pears, Plums, Pomgranets, 
Grapes,Sheaves of Corn,Wheat-Ears and Staiks,&c. 
The ſeveral parts of Mans Body, as Heads Cour 
ped and Erazed at the Showders, as well Sarazens, 
Blackamores,as others: Alſo Arms,Legs,and Hands, 
Dexter.and Siniſter, both Couped and Erazed;like- 
wiſe three rms or Legs.conjoyned, and flexed: in 
Triangle in the Fes, Point, Hearts which are ſome- 
times born wounded and Stuck- withDarts;Deaths- 


# 


Heads, Shin Bones; Drops, as Gutte-de Sang, Gutte , 


de-Fau., Gutte-de, Poix , Gutte-de-Carmes, ic. 
ANTMA L $ are Born both whiole, and that 
in ſeveral Poſtures,as alſo in parts. Thoſe of Prey, 
as Lyons, Tigers, Bears, Wolves, ©c.arc in moſt e- 
ſteem, and whole 4nima/s more than parts thereof. 
All Quadruped Beajts are eiteemed more wor- 
thy of Bearing, than Fow! or Fi/þ, in regard they 
contain in them more worthy and commendable 


Sionifications of Nobility , and the Males are al- 


ways eſteemed the more worthy than the Females ; 
bur ir is otherwiſe with Fo! of Prey , the Female 
FZnvks being the belt. And ail Savage Beaſts. muſt 


be Armed. 


The Li9 beingthe nobleſt Beafe, I ſhall chicf- 
ly rake ule of him tor exprefling the” Blazon of 
moſ. Beaſts, as to the ſeveral Poſtures. They 
are b: n Rampant, Rampant Gardant,Regardant,and 
Coward; ſometimes with two Heads ,andſometimes. 
with two Tails; They are alſo born two together, 
as Rampant Combatant, that is, Faces together, 
and Rampant Endorſed, that is, Back to Back. 
They are alſo born Paſſant, Paſſant-Gardant, and 
Regardant ; alſo Setant , Couchant, and Dormant. 

it inſtead of uſing the Term Rampant to a 
B-ck, or Unicorn, ſay Springing: and to a Fox, 
Sa/iant. Dogs are generallyBorn Currant or Paſſar?. 

As to the Parts of Beaſts, whether Lions, or 
other ſorts, their Heads arc cither Erazed, Couped, 
or Caboſed; and fomctimes the Face only of a 
Lion, or Leopard, is born. The Attires or Horns 
of a Back are uled in Wearings; alſo the Paws 
and Tails of Lions and Bears are uſed both Era- 
zed, and Couped. ' | 

There are ſeveral Monſtrous Animals,ſuch as are 
exorbitant from the general courſe of Nature, 
cither for Qualities, or Eſſence, that are Born in 

Armory ; and ſuch are Amphibious Beaſts, as Ot- 
ters and Beavers, that hive both on the Land and 
in the Water. Alfo thoſe of a prodigious Shape 
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_ Geeſes, Ducks, ©c:2r 


Cinguefoils, - 


7 ſtanding or Hyi SS 


30 guide themſelves, cutting 


.. AR EAL' AN FMA L $,asFowl and Bird; are 
much uſed in"Hea/dryy which may be conſidered 
by their Feet,which are cither whole and webby 
as the .Palm ;of a Navs Hand, as. the Swaxs, 

divided, as thy es, Fal- 
cons, Ravens, #Jerus, Peatocks, and other Fowl; 
Oe nds ln, 
All Fowl and Birds of what kind ſobyet, guy 
be Born in their natural. Actions of going, 


| Concerning the Beaks. or. Bills ,.2$. alſo the 
Feet of Birds, all thoſe that are either, }hyle. 
footed, or have their Feet divided, and yer, hays 
no Taſ/lons, ſhould be Termed Membred ; bur the 
Cock and all-Birds: of Prey muſt be Termed 47. 
med. It is.;generally obleryed,, that the, Females 
of Birds of Prey-are the: nobleſt, and the nioſt 
hardy, which Nature, hath fo ordered,y, for thar 
the Lag care of Key Fewing : 2 LP <5 
£4 Parts and. Members are uſually 
Born both Couped and rb; A be ys _— 
. "The more fierce the Bird is, the betterit. is 
'eſteemed in Heraldry; ſo that the Eagle, which 
iS the Prince of the..Ar, hath the RC 
of all others. PE I LIEN - a0 ow 
Fiſh are-not of that eſtcema as Beaſts.or Fay), 
yet much uſed; and as Birds have their P lames, 
Wings and Trains for cutting their paſlage 
the Air, ſo have Z/þ their Firs by which they 
| ing the Current of the 
Streams,their Courſe being direed by their ay, 
which ſeryeth as the ZZelm, or Ruther of a Ship, 
Fiſh are Born after a diverſe manner, viz. di- 
rely Tpright, Imbowed, Extended, Indorſed, Res 
ſpetting each other , Surmounting, one another, 
Fretted, and Trianguled, &c..  - |», 
All Fiſh. that are Born Feeding, muſt, be Term- 
ed Devouring , expreſling what; they. Feed: 1ipon. 
All Fiſh raiſed diretly Upright, that have Fin, 


__ 
4 K. at "% 


40 muſt be Blazoned Hamriant; and-all; born Tranſ- 


vers muſt be Blazoned Naiant, or Swiming. Fiſp 
are kewiſeBorn in part,as the Claws and theShel, 
All theſe ſundry ſorts of Bearings aforeſaid 
taken notice of, are Born in Fields ſingle or 
more than one; 3 or 6 are the ufual Number. 
They are alſo Born between , and charged upc 
the Honourable Ordinaries ; Examples of all whit 
are given in ſome Volumes of Heraldry publiſhed 
by me, Entituled Guz//zms Diſplay of Heraldry, 


goin Polio. An Eſſay to Heraldry in'Oftavo, and 


ina = of Heraldry, Entituled Zeraldry Royal, 
comprehending the Body of rhe ſaid Ar, Illuſtra- 
ted with apt and proper Figures. © © 

But 'I have given ſome Examples thereof 
in the ſaid Plate of. ArmF here inſerted, ' begin- 
ning at Number r10, which are thus Blazones, 
Gules, 3 Xatherine-Wheels Or. xt; Sable, 19 
Billets, 4,3,2, and 1, Argent. 112, Or, 4 Maunch 
Gules: 113, Gules, 3 Malets Or: x14, Azure, 2 


being formed, or rather deformed with the con- 60 Cheveron berween 3 Bel/s Or. 115, Giles, 2 


fuſed Shapes of Creatures of different kinds and 

qualitics ; and ſuch are Bats, Harpres, Wiverns, 

Cockatrices, Mermaids, and Dragons. 
There are diyers Creeping Things that arc 


Born in Coat-Armour, as Tortoiſes, Moles, Hedg- 


Frogs, Snails, Scorpons, Adders, Emmets, Graſs- 
hoppers, Spiders, Toads, &c. 


Fret Argent. | 116, Argent, Fretty Sable. 117, 
Ermin, on a Croſs-Quarter pierced Argent 4 
Ferdemolins Sable. 118, 'Azuse 3. Lozenges At: 
getit. 119, Gules, a-Mufcle Argent ; 120, Ar: 
gent on a Mount Proper,a '7ower- triple 7 owered 
Sable. 121, Azure, a Cheveron berween 3 7 
Argent. 122, Gules, 3 Clarjious Or. 123; 


a LLLEER 3 O24 

hb 20G $ 07 Lyih OV Gs 9 of: OP 
3 Banners diſplayed in Bend Gules. 12,4,Er: a Grey-Hound currant-in Bent, Argent ;- Collered, 
mine, a Croſs-Row in pale. Bent Gules. : 12.5,Gules, ,Gules. : 484, Ver, '+Bick tripping Or. "183, Ar: 
3 Trumpets. Or. 126, Argent, a Cofvrr ING Dy/- .gent,'a Lions Head erazed Gules. 184, Gules, a 
mounted in Feſs Sable. 127, Argent . 3 Battering, oo Couped 'Argent. 385 /| Azure, a 
- Rams . Barwdys Proper,. IESOCH, Azure; Armed +©Bucks:Head- Cahojed Or. $864 Vert) aCheverem 
and Gatniſh&d, Or. 128, Argent, 3 Scaling Lad- ,beryeen. 3: Laoperds Faces: Or: 2187, Gules, 3 
ders in Bend! oe 124, Ermio, 3, .Long-Baws -  Lxons Faxctrazed Azgein, 188, Sablezi3*Bears- 
in Pale bent Gules: "139, Azure, -3; Arrows Ar-, | Paws xowped, and'rred; Argent/1189;Azure} ati 
gent. , 131, Gules,3 Pheong Argent. 232, Azure, 3., Eagle diplayed Atgeie. x90, \Atgent, 'ats' Eaghe 
Fpears-Heads, "Argent. 13.3,: Gules, 3, Apchors 10 di/p/ayed-with-two! Heads Sable 197y Argent, a 
Os. 134; Allie, 3 Helmets Argent... 135n\A- KHaven,ptoper::. 192-Azurey 'Z Cooks - nt”; 
zure, 3 left Handed Gapx/lezs Or,.. 136 "Gals, Armed, Creſted, | and eltoped Or.. 193, Or, 
4 Water-bougets Or. 137;,  Argent., g.\Swerd 13 MHartlets Sable 194j:Azure',> a Hatpre Or. 
eretted 3n” Pale, Sable... 138, Azure,..3: Swords 195, Azure, 3 Buſtarts, riſing Argent. 195, Giles; 
in Pale, ra with their Pojnts downwards; xhe 3 Bees. pelamt \ehtoetrefore: Argent) 1\F97,,Otr 3 
middlemoſt upwards, ' Argent. / 139,. Gules,;z £agles-Heags erated Sable. 398;\Sable; 3 Bayles 
Sverds Barways their Points. towards the ſiniſter — Legg erazed a'la Quiſe Arzent:iyg Orcs Eables lors 
Poigt of the E{cocheon Argent,pomeled, Or.: 240, Barways Erazed a a Qyiſe Sabte ; Armed Gules. 
Ante, a Suu in his Glory.) . 141, Or, a.S41 E-. . 200, Ve, a-Zoreiſepaſſare Argenti 108, Aote; 
died "14%; Gutes, 2n,.Hore/cent Qr....143, 202 7; wtaife erefted Argent. . 292, Sabl&, *3.:/#1ſes 
Azure,a oon 110g her Comp erent, or Glary;Argent. Snails Argenti, wa3,.: Azure, 5; Dolphins Naiant 
144, Azure; Min, Decreheut proper. 145, Argent, Argant;': 204, Vers,! a Dolphir- Nats Irabowed 

a Moos 1h her Dettiment Proper, 146, Azurc,,z Argent. +205, Gules; © 3 Sa/mons "Hauriant Of! 
Creſtents Apgeng.”" 147, Argent, 3 Starsof 6 Rays 206, Azure, 2 Barbels HauriantiRegurdingeadli 

Sable: *348 , Or, 3, /1 Mtg Prece Sable: L496 other , Argent." 2.09, Gules & Pikes" \Fdurtant 
/ Argent, Oken” Leaves pendart proper. , 159,Or, Endorſed Or. 208. Sable, 3 Scallop-Shefs Argent: 


3 Lawel Leaves flipped proper. 151, Argent, | | SE 
| 3 H I1-Leaves b-ndways Azure. 152, Or, 3 Marſhalling aud Tmpaling of Coats in one 


| Fig-Leaves barways proper. 153, Argent, 5 Vine-. Shield. 

| Leaves in S:l/zer proper. 154, Gules, a Limb of 30 | 

) a Tre: Raouled aii 7rixicked in Bead Argent. B* Marſhalling of Coats is to be underſtood, 
155, Azure, 3 Cinquejoils Argent. 156, Gules, a an orderly diſpoſing of ſundry Coat-Ar- 


C:-, or i/'beat-Sheaf, Or." 157, Azure, a Flower- - mours pertaining to diſtint Families ; and ſome 
de-: Or. 158, Ecmin, 3 Roſes Gules, ſeeded and have their place within the Eſcocheon, and ſome 
birl:d proper. 159, Argent, a Mans L-g erazed without; Of thoſe within, fome have their Oc- 
ar the 7 bzgh, Sable. 160, Gulcs, 3 Dexter-Arms calions obſcure, and others manifeſt, as are thoſe 


_— ” = 
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; conjoyned ar the Shrn/ders, and flexed in whoſe Marſhalling ( according to ancient form) 
J Triangle, Or. 161, Azure, 3 Siniſter-Hands **do betoken Marriage, or {ome gift of the Sove- 
, couped at the Wriſts , Argent. 162, Argent, an raizn: ſuch as do betoken Marriage, repreſents 
; Arm Siniſter iſſuing out of the Dexter Point, and 49 cither a Match ſingle, or Hereditary ::By a ſingle 
þ extended towards the Siniſter Baſe in form of a Match is meant the Conjeyning or Impaleing the 
ſs Bend, Gules.* 163, Or, a Mans Leg, couped at Coat-Armour of the' Man with that of the Wo- 
d the Thigh, Azure. 164, Gules, a Sarazens Head man; but if ſhe be an Heirefs, then her Coat is 
r erazed at the Neck, Argent; and environed about to be born in an Efcocheon of Pretence inthe 
A the Temples with a Wreath of the Second, and midſt of his Shie/d. Ir is allo accuſtomary for 
f Sable. 165;Argent, on a Cheveron Gules 3 deaths ' Biſhops to Impale on the Dexter-Side. of > the 
h Heads of the Ficld. 166 Sable a Shin-bone inPale, Shield, the Arms belonging to their Bz/hoprick ; 
d Surmounted of another in Croſs,Argent:167,Guttez; :Andit' ar Mantharly had more than one Wite,the 
Y, Thele Drops are of different natures, according way. of Bearing, them is* to. /mpale- them be- 
d to the Co/oxr, for they ſtill retain their ſhape. 50 twixt his own Coat, which-is to bein the middle 
, ds. they are Gutte de Sang, thatis, Da of part of the Sheild. | : 
ins Blood, If Azure , Gutte de Larmes , which are | 

Tears, If Argent, Gutte de Eau, which are Drops 8 External Ornaments. 

of Water. It Sable, Gutte de Poix , which are YV;;" Xternal Ornaments are Helmets, Torces, 

Drops of Pitch: And if Tellow, Gutte d'Or , or Caps, Crowns, Creſts, Mantlings, L£ſcroles, 

Drops of Gold. 168, Or, a Lion Rampant Gules and Supporters to Noble-Men. 

Crowned, Argent. 169, Argent, a Lion Rampant The Helmet is placed next above the Eſcoche- 


Gardant Sable. 170 Sable, a Lyon' Rampant ' 0#, or Shield, to all-under the Degree of a Noble- 
Regardant; Or. 171, *Gules, a Lion Saliant Ar- - Man, and to thoſe there is a Crown, according 
gent. 172, Argent, a Lion Rampant Coward pur- 6g to the Quality of the Bearer, and the Helmet 
pure. 173, Or, a Lion Rampant double Teſte, A- iueth our of the faid Crown. The Helmet doth 
zure. 174, Azure, a Lieu Rampant double Queve, diſtinguiſh the Dignity of the Bearer; for to a 
Argent." 175, Or, 2 Liocels Rampant Combatant, Gentleman , and Eſquire, the Helmet is placed 
Sable. 176, Gules, a Lion Paſſant Argent. 177, Side-wavs with the Beaver cloſe; To a Knight, 
Azure, a Lion Paſſant Gardant Or. 178, Vert, a or Baronet, (which is all one) the Helmet is 
Lion Sezant Argent. 179, Or, a.Lion Couchant placed Fore-right, with the Beaver open.  T 
Sable. 180, Gules, a Lion dormant,Or. 131,Verr, Full-faced or Fore-right Zelmer doth —__— 
TERLON 
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rettion and Command; the cloſe, Attention, and | To a Biſhop, inſtead of a Coronet belongs & 
Obedjence. Miter. gue 
The open Helmet placed Side ways, with Next above the Helmet is the Wreath or Torce, 
Bars, belongs to all the Nobility under the De- which is always of the principal Metal and Co. 
gree of his Majefty , except Soveraign Dukes, Hour in the Bearetrs Paternal Coat; and on this 
or of the Royal Blood; and to thoſe Helmet Torce the Creſt is placed, except to thoſe Coars 
is -placed F _— with open Bars; all which that have no Wreath, and then there is alwayy 
doth appear in Circle of the Eliptical Table, inſtead therof a Mount, Fil, Cheapeas, or Corg- 
as doth the ſeveral forts of Crowns and Coronets, met on which the Br22ft is placeed. | 
born by the Nobi/zty, of which a word ortwo. ro About the Shield is rhe, Manz/e, which doth 
The Barons Coronet is with ſix Pearls of an admit of ſeveral Forms, thoſe moſt uſed are the 
equal heighth, and diſtance, from each other. Cloak-Mantles and the Foldinz 3antles; and the - 
The Y:ſcounts Coronet is compoſed only of Colours are generaly Gules and Argent, that ig, 
Pearls ſet cloſe together, and of an equal Mantled Gules, doubled Argent. But to Noble. 
heighr. | Men inſtead of Argent the Doubling is Ermins. . 
The Earls Coronet is compoſed of Points and On cach ſide of the Shie/d of Noble.Men ans 
Flowers, and the Points are ſpiry with Pearls the Supporters which ſtand on an Eſcrole, or on 
on the trop above the Flowers. a Hill. The Eſcrole is at the Bottom of the 
The Coroxet, or Crownet of a Marqueſs, is of Shie/d, in which is placed the Motto of the Bear- 
Leaves and Points, . with the Leaves or Flowers 20 er, which is altogether according to the Fancy, 


above the Points. and alterable at pleaſure. | 

The Coroxet of a Duke is only Floral. An Example of all which External Ornamests 

The Coronet or Crownet of a Prince is the fame will appear by his Majeſties Royal Atchivement ; 
with the Crows of a Xing,only the Arches, Mound, with the difterences of other Bearings in the Ca- 
and Crofi are omitted. talogue of the Arms of the Subſcribers to- this 

The Crown of a Xing is as a Duke, but with Work, placed at the beginning of the Boot, to 
Arches, a Mound and a Croſs. which I refer the Reader. 

/ 
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The End of the Firſt Parr. 
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GENTLEMAN: 
RECREAILTISSONST 


TREATPTESG OM 


HORSMANSHIP, 7 ( FOWLING, 

HAWKING, FISHING, and 

HUNTING, | AGRICULTURE; 
WHICH 


Arc ColleRed from the moſt Authentick AUTHORS, and 
the many groſs Errors therein corrected ; with great En- 
largements made by thoſe well-experienced in the 


reſpective RECREATIONS. 


And for the better Explanation thereof, great variety of uſcful 
SCULPTURES, a NET ENGINE TRA na 
added for the Taking of BEASTS, FOWL, and FISH, not 
hichereo publiſhed by any. | 


The whole illuſtrated with divers Ornamental SCULPTURES , 
Engraven in Copper, relating to the ſeveral Subjects. 


The Second Part; 
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EE HAF kK 
The Introduttion, 


Horſe is a Creature ſo excellent in his 
A nature, and fo generally uſeful , that all 

ranks and degrees of Men, either for 
pleaſure or profit, are ws ro make uſe , of his 
Service. If you have ſcen a General at the head 
of his Army, and taken notice of his ZZorſe under 
him, I need not tell you what an Air of Maje- 
{ty and Greatneſs that Noble Creature has ; and 
if you have been in a Battle, to give you an ac- 
count of his Vigour, Adtivity, and Courage is as 
needleſs : Bur it you are a ſtranger to theſe ſort 
ot things, and Lek not a Horſe for any ſuch 
Imploymentr, fo to the Huntſman, the Traveler, 


and the Husbandman , they will all tell you 20 


what pleaſant Companions and: neceſlary Ser- 
vants ZZorſes are. . It would be endleſs to give a 
particular Account of their admirable nature and 
great uſefiginefs ;; but if you conſider what long 
Journeys are performed on #orsback , and in 
Coach ; what heavy Loads and Burthens are 
drawn and carried from place to place in City , 
Camp, and Country ; what delight and pleaſure is 
taken in Hunting, Hawking, Racing , &c. to the 


increaſing of Health and Vigour: In a word. , if 30 


you contider that to the moſt glorious 7riumphs 
and ſolemn Pomps, in buſineſs of all forts, and 
In our pleafanteſt and moſt manly Recreations, a 
Horſe 18 fome way or other aſſiſting; you can- 
not but conclude , That of all thoſe Creatures 
that are made for the profit and delight of Man- 
kind, a Horſe is the moſt excellent, and conſe- 
quently, That Zorſmanſhip is a very great Accom- 
pliſhment in a Perſon of Quality, or Gentle- 
man. | 
The Deſign therefote of this Diſcourſe is to 
lay down the Principles of Horſmanſbipin a ſhort 
and clear method ; I think it may be called' The 
t'nowledge of Horſes, and the Art of Riding well. 
[ ſhall ſpeak only of ſuch things as are moſt uſe: 


—— 
— 


I herein is treated of Horſes, their Kinds, Breeding, Keeping , Uſes, 


ful and neceſſary to be known by the Gentry ; as. 
the ſeyeral kinds of Horſes, the Rules for Breed- 
ing and Keeping them , what uſes ſeveral forts of 
Horſes are fitteſt tor, and the like ; avoiding the 
impertinent humour of too many Authors, who 
endeavour nothing more than to make a ſhow of 
their own Knowledge, and nothing leſs than the 
benefir and advantage of thoſe for whom they 
write. If I ſhould treat art large, ſome parts of 


IO this Diſcourſe would require Volumes ; and there- 


fore when I ſpeak in general, and pive only the 
Grounds of things, I hope it will not offend the 
Reader. It may beof uſe ro him who is a good 
Proficient, and not an improper Grammar for one 
that is beginning to learn ; and I doubt not of 
its Approbation by the Judicious and experienced 


Horlman. 


GE AP 
Of the ſeveraÞ#ſorts of Horſes moſt 


im uje, 


Of the Turkiſh Horſe. 


He Zurkiſh Horſe has a great deal of beau- 

ty and fire,being extraordinary ſwift ; with 
a good Mare he breeds very fine Colts, (eſpecial- 
ly for the Race) of which ſome of our Breeders 
have had the experience : But the Turks are fo 
unwilling to part with their Breeds , that of thoſe 
that come into Erg/and, there are but very few 
(if any) good in their kind. 


Of the Barb, or Barbary Horſe. 


"He Barb is yery docile and gentle, being of 
| -w Horſes in the World rhe wm by be 
managed, havying naturally a very graceful Adti- 
on; and a good Diſpoſition; he is of himſelf fo 

| AY negligent 
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A, HORSMANSHIP. 


negligent and lazy in his walk, that heis apt to 
ſtumble even ſometimes in plain Ground ; but 
when he is wakened, and rode upon his mettle, 
no Horſe is more nimble , vigorous' and adroit , 
and better for an Action of one or two hours. 
He makes 2 good S7aflion ro breed Runing Horſes 
out of, the Co/zs that he gets being generally 
well winded, fleet and good at bottom. "The 
Duke of Newcaſtle was of Opinion, Thata Barb, 
though a Jade, would get a better /Zorſe tor a 10 
Courſe than the beſt Runirg /Yorſe 1n England ; 
and ſo was Sir John Femrick of Northumberland, 

| being a Man of great experience , and eſtcemed 
to have one of the beſt Breeds of Horſes in this 
Kingdom. The Duke of Newcaſtle was likewiſe 
of Opinion, and not without reaſon, Thar the 
choiſeſt Barbs are not brought over: And his 
Reaſons are, becaule they are bought up by M-r- 
chants, or ſuch that buy the cheapeſt tor advan- 
rage ; nor do they know how to chooſe thoſe 20 
that arc good. 


Of the Spaniſh Herſe. 


His 7or/e , if he be well choſen, is of a 
* | noble Kind, his Shape being exact and cu- 
rious, not fo thin and ſlight as rhe Barb, nor ſo 
grols as the Neapolitan, but between both, being 
 tormed by Nature for ſtrength as well as beauty. 
He is very docile, hath a great ſpirit and cou- 30 
rage; And 'tis credibly reported of thcir beſt 
Breeds in Spazs, that in their Exerciſe of Rid:g at 
the Bu, when a /Zor/ſe happens to be ſo ſharply 
wounded that his Gzts hang out, he will yet o- 
bey his Ker, and continue his Action to the 
utmolt ot his flrength, though at the ſame time 
he trampies upon his Bowels. He hath the 
proudeſt walk and Trot , with the beſt action in 
his tror, the loiricſt Gallop, the {wifteſt Carcers, 
and yer is the genticft /Zor/e ; and if he be good 40 
in his kind, is very proper tor Generals and great 
Carrers, none being more graceful in aday ot 7ri- 
«aph, or uiciul in a day of Battel. 


Wj the Dutch or Flanders Horſe. 


F Here are a fort of Putchor Flanders Horſes 

which we-make uſe of in Enz/1nd, which 

are the fitteſt in the World for the Coach ; elpe- 
cially tor the Town for a fine Equipage , where 50 

_ they mult draw great weight, and be continu- 

ally upon the Sores ; for they are large and 

beauritul in their Kind, and having a graceful 

and loity tror, they give & better Air to a Coach 

than any Z/erſcs whatiocyer; beſides that , they 


are {tronger , and will endure the Payement bet- 
rer. = | | 


Of the Engliſh Horſe, &c. 
60 


\ \ TE have in Exz/and ſeveral good Breeds ; 

ve our Running Horſes, Hunters and Pads, 
and our /7or/es for all manner of fatigue of what 
nature locver, arc not to be matched in all E«- 
rope ; nor 1S any Horſe better for an Offcer in 
the War, than one of thoſe which we call our 

- Twelvz-Stone Forſes, (ſuch as uſually run for 


Plates )if he be well choſen , and taken in time. 
He muſt be naturally of a good diſpoſition (which 
for the generaliry our Eng/iſh Horſes are not) and 
one of the ſtrongeſt of that ſort , with good 
Reins and Limls,and a Head well ſet on; and he 
mult be put ro the Manage before he is accuſto- 
med too much to go upon his Shou/ders, and to 
have his Will; for I belieye that which ſpoils 2 
great many of our Engliſh Horſes , rendring 
them ſo unfit for the Great Saddle, is the Syaffle 
Brid/e , and our particular method of 7raining 
and Galloping , fo that when they come to be 7 
or 8 ycars old , they are grown fo Head-ſtrong , 
and their way of going is become fo cuſtomary , 
that there is no poſſibility of putting them upon 
the Faunch , or bringing them into any manner 
of SubjeCction, cither of the Hand, or Heel. 

There are feveral other kinds of Z7orſes, which 
I omit , becauſe we meet with them bur rarely in 
Eng/and , amongſt which may be. reckoned the 
Arabian , a Horſe of an exczllent nature, and 
very beautitul. 


G2 A ©, ML 
Of Stallions. 


FT you would chooſe a Stalon aright , you 
muſt conſider the uſe you deſign ro breed 
tor ; tor Example, if you would breed for the 
Manage (T mcan the molt uſeful part which is 
termed Manage de Guere , of which I ſhall ſpeak 
in its proper place ) let your S:a//on be a Zurk , 
Barb , or Spaniard , one that is good in his kind, 
and naturally of a docile and gentle Temper, 
though lively , vigorous, and bold in Actions, 
His Neck, and Creſt muſt be fo turned , and his 
Head fo ſer on,as not to hinder his reining well; 
for which you muſt obſerve that his Neck be form- 
cd like an Arch , his Cre/# not too much char- 
ged with Fleſh , his ZZead when he ſtands in his 
own natural poſture, falling as it were perpendi- 
cularly rowards the ground , and his Jaw-Bones 
ſtanding ſo wide , that his ZZead may not want 
room to play. 

It you would Breed for Flunting, or the Race, 
make choice of a Turk, or Barb , or a Well-bred 
Engliſh-Horſe, that ha's given proofs of his Good- 
neſs and Speed. 

It you would Breed for the Road , make chaice, 
of a good fſlrong ZFZunter , that has naturally 
good Legs and Feet, a ſhort Back, and good 
Quarters , and let him be orre that is not of 2 
Skittiſh , or Stubborn Temper ; or if you are cu- 
rious and would have very fine Padds, you 
may take the ſame meaſures which I rold you 
before for the Manage , only Geld your Colts , 
and when you break them, if they take it well, 
let them be taught to Amble. 

Ti's needleſs to give direftions for Breeding 
any- other ſorts of Horſes ; As for the Coach 
Wagon, Cart, Servants, and all manner of Drudge- 
ry , becauſe there is not that Nicety required in 
their Breed ; and from the Fairs and __—_ 

ers 


HORSMANSHIP. +4 


ſers you may be ſupplyed, and fave that trou- 
ble. 


———— 


EN A. 1X 
Of Mares. 


_— 
AY 


hy, 


" FAving told you how to chooſe your Stafr- 
ons, it will be neceſſary to give you ſome 
directions about the Mares ; and certainly none 
in the World are better to Breed: on than our En- 
g/iſh , provided you Suit them ro your particu- 
lar deſign; for inſtance , if you wouid Breed for 
the Manage or Pads , let your Mares have fine 
reli , With their ZZeads well ſet on , but 


not too long Necks ; broad Breaſts , large and 2 


Sparkling = , and great Bodzes, that their 
Foals may have room enoughto lye; with good 
Limbs and Feet; let them be of a gentle and 
cood diſpoſition , and their motions naturally 
nimble and Graceful; In a word, remember al- 
ways that the more good qualities your Mares 
have , the better wilþ your Colzs generally 
rove. 

If you would Breed for the Race, and FHunt- 
inz, your Mares muſt be lighter , with ſhort 
Backs and long Szdes; their Legs muſt be ſome- 
thing longer, and their Breaſts not ſo Broad, and 
always make choſe of ſuch as you are fure have 
good Blood m their Yeins. It you have tryed 
the Speed, and Wind of any particular Mare , 
and find it good, you may the furer expect a 
good Colt, provided ſhe be {till in her full Health 
and Vigour, and not above Seven years old, or 
ettht at moſt ; for the younger your Breeders 
are, the better the Colts will be. 


—_—— 


yg ALT 2 


Of a Soul fit to Breed in, and of 


Paſtures. 


(Y* of the firſt things (which you oughr 
to conſider ) if you deſign to Breed, is 
the commodiouſneſs of the Place , and the Pa- 
{tures where your Horfes, Mares, and Colts are 
to run. For he that Breeds ina place unfit tor ir, 
loſes his Mony and Pains, and will never have 
good Horſes. 

The Grownd muſt not be toorank of Graſs, nor 
00 bare , 'but a firm and fiyeet Soil Situare 
n a clear and wholeſom Air ,. where there are 
Hills, and running Waters, with Quick-fetts , 
and ſpreading Trees to ſhelter them from the 
Wind, Rain and Swn. Nor muſt they be conti- 
ned always in the ſame Paſtures, but often re- 
moved into freſh, obſerving till ro put them in- 
to the Shorteſt feedings in Summer , and the 


Richeſt in Winter , at which time of the year 
they muſt have a Hovel, a* Hay-Rick, or tome 
-— place to defend them from the Wea- 
ther. 


\ 
' 
_ ces 


C2 A | es 
T Of the Time and Manner of Co- 


Vering. 


Our next Care muſt be about the Time 
and Manner of Covering. The beſt rime 
to have your Mares Covercd is in May, for then 
your Colts will fall the April following , at 
» Which time there will be ſweet and freſh Grals 
for them ; the manner is as follows; Ler your 
Stallion , having eaten Graſs for ſome time be- 
fore, and been ſo high fed, thar he is full of 
luſt and vigour, be brought to the place where 
your Mares are ( his hinder Shoes being taken 
off) there let him Cover a Mare in hand twice 
or thrice to make him ſober, then pull off his 
Bridle and turn him looſe to the reſt of the 
Mares , which muſt be in a convenient Cloſe , 
not without ſtrong Fences and good Food; and 
3 thus you muſt leave him till he has covered 
them all, ſo that they will take ZZorſe no more, 
by which time his Courage will be pretty well 
cooled: More than ten or twelye Mares is too 
much for one Horſe in the ſame year. You 
mult have ſome little ZZouſe or Hovell to defend 
him from the Rain, Sun and Weather ( which are 
very weakning) and a Manger to feed him in du- 
ring the time of Covering; and you would do 
well to have one to watch him all rhe while for 
| fear of danger, and the better ro knof how of: 
40 he covers each Mare. All this, being obſerved , 
when you have taken away your Sta//zon remoye 
your Mares into ſome freſh Paſtures. 


—_—_——_—e co mote 
* 


GCHAYFP. VA 
Of Colts. 


FO 


Hen your Colts are fallen, you may let 
them run with their Dams till about 


Michaelmaſs ( ſooner or later , according as the - 


Cold weather comes in,) then you muſt wean 
them , and let them be kept in a convenient 
Houſe with a -low Rack and Manger for their 
Hay and Oats, which muſt be ſweet and good, 
with a little Wheat-bran {ſometimes mixt with the 
60 Oats, to cauſe them to drink and keep their 
Bodies open; 'and above all rhey muſt be kept 
from Wet and Cold , which are the hurtfulleft 
things .imaginable to them, nothing being more 
tender , as the Duke of Newcaſtle in his Book 
proves more at large. For proof of this take a 


Spaniſh Stallion, and let him Cover ewo Mares , 
B which 
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Which for age, beauty and comlineſs may admit 


of no difference betwixt them, and if they be 
both Zor/e-Colts, or both Files (which is one 
and the fame) ler one run abroad until ir be 
Three years and an half old, and ler the other 
be Houſed every Winter , kept warm , and or- 
derly tended, as aforeſaid ; and that Col? that 
hath been kept abroad ſhall have great fleſhy 
Shoulders , flabby and gouty Legs , weak Pa- 
ſterns, with ill Hoofs , and thall be a dull and 
heavy Jade in compariſon to the other , which 
is Houſed and orderly kept as aforeſaid ; which 
will have a fine Fore-hand , be well ſhaped, 
have good Legs and Foofs , and be of good 
ſtrength and ſpirit : By which you may under- 
ſtand , that to have the fineſt Sralion and rhe 
beautifulleſt Mare is nothing, provided you ſpoil 
them in their Breeding. 

It +s*not amiſs to let your Colts play an hour 
or two in ſome Court-yard, or tlic like place, when 
tis fair weather ; provided you put them up a- 
gain carefully, and ſce that they rake no hurr. 

When the Wirter is ſpent, let them be turned 
into ſome dry Ground where the Graſs is ſhort 
and fweer, and where there is good Water .that 
they may drink at pleaſure ; for it is not nece(: 
fary that a Co/t immediately fill his Belly like a 
Horſe that labours hard. The next Winter you 
may take them into the Houſe, and ufe them 


juſt as your other Zorſes. But let not your 


Horſe-Colts and Fillies be kept together after the 
firſt year;, This Method you may oblerve every 
Summer and Winter till you break them ; which 
may be done after Three years old, and will 
be fo cafe a thing , if you obſerve the aforeſaid 
Method of Houſing them and ordering them the 


Second year, as you do other Horſes, that they 


will be ſoramcand gentle, that you need nor fear 
their plunging, leaping, kicking, or the like C oltiſh 


tricks, for they will take the Saddle quietly : for 40 


all theſe ridiculons ways of Beating and Cowijn 
them to tame them, 1s in effc& ſpoiling them , 
what ere they ca/l it, in plowed Fields, deep 
Ways, orthe like ; inſtead of which ler their Ri- 
der ſtrive to win them by gentle uſage , never 
correCting them bur when it is neceſſary, and then 
with Judgment and Moderation. 

You need not a Cavezoxe of Cord, which is a 
Flead:ſtrain , nor a Pad of Straw, but only an 


ordinary Saddle, and on his Noſe an ordinary 50 


Cavezoxe, as you Ride other Horſes with ; bur it 
mult be well lincd with double Leather, as the 
reſt are, and if you think fit , you may pur in 
his Mouth a Watering-Bit without Reims, only 


| the Zead:/al/, and this bur for a few days, and 


then to put ſuch a Bit as he ſhould be always 
rid with : And be ſure uſe not Spurs for ſome 
time after Bcking. 


Obſerve, that Tearlings muſt be kept abroad 60 


together; {o thoſe of Two years old together ; 
the like for thoſe of Three Tearlings, which or- 
deriag is moſt agreeable ro them. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of the ſeveral Uſes of Horſe , tg 
Men of Oualitty and Gentle. 


men, 


HE ſeveral Uſes of Horſes to Men of Qual. 

ty and Gentlemen,may be reduced to theſe 

three ads viz. for the Saddle, Burthen and 

Draught. The Uſes of the Saddle, are for the War, 

Hunting, the Race or Pad; of Burthen, for Sam- 

ters, Packs, and ſuch kind of Baggage; and of 

Draught, tor the Coach, Carriages, Waggens Carts, 
Ploygh, and the like. 

A Horſman ſhould conſider theſe things, thar 


20 every Horſe may be pur to the uſe he is fitteſt 


for, concerning which I refer you to the five fol: 
lowing Chapters, which treat of Riding the 
Great Horſe, of Hunting , of the Race, of the 
Pad, of the Coach, &c. : 


—_— 


CHAP. IX 


0 Riding the Great Horſe. 


Here is certainly no Exerciſe more Noble 
and Manly than this of the Manege ; It 
makes 2 man firm and eafie on Horſeback, and 
vigorous and adroit in Action: Ir increaſcth health 
and ſtrength; for none under the ill conſequences 
of a Debauch , be it of Wine or Women,can per- 
form this Exerciſe as he ought, being as unfit tor 
it in ſuch a caſe, asto go to Bed to a fair Lady: 
It alſo gives a graceful and Martial Air , which 
one may perceive in ſome fine/Zo7ſmen,(even when 
they are on foot) and therefore when the French 
would commend any Perſon that has a good 
Mean, they ſay 7/ a Air fort Cavalier. 

We may conſider it in two parts; Firſt, that ſort 
of Manege, which is proper for the Cheval 4 Eſcole; 
Secondly, that which is proper for the Cheval de 
Guere TheCheval 4 Eſcole is taught ſeveral Airs and 
Leſſons, which as they require a great deal of Vt 
gour andAddreſs(as theGatpade-Relevde,C aprioles, 
Ballotades &c.) ſo they are neceſlary to be learnt mn 
Academies, to give young Men a firm, and ealy 
Seat, and a good Hand upon a Horſe ; making 
them capable of humouring all manner of Horſes 
according as it is requiſite; but are not in them- 
ſelves,abſolutely -neceſſary,nor of any uſe in AQ 
on, unleſs at Carouſels , Triumphs, and the like. 
The Cheval de Guere is taught only ſuch Leſſons, 
as are neceſſary in the Field, and without which 
one cannot attack a good Horſeman but upon very 
great diſadyantages. 

The confounding of theſe two, and not being 
able to diſtinguiſh the one _— ky, (ny 
a great many talk very ignorantly about 

Horſes orne deſpiſ ing {$gerers Art of Riding the 
Great Horſe, becaulc for want of Education BY | 
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know nothing of ic, whilſt others are ſuch formal 
cademiſts, that they pretend every Lefſon is as 
neceſlary in Action, as Stopping, Tarning, and rhe 
like: Both theſe are in the wrong; the firſt through 
1-norance,the latter too often through Afﬀettarion; 
4nd I believe Miſtakes of this nature have been 
partly the cauſe why the Great Saddle has been fo 
lighted and neglefted in Eng/and tor ſome years 
paſt : But the preſent King 1s a Lover of Marſhal 


HORSMANSHIP. 2 


= 


Bur I will not- undertake in this Diſcourſe to 
teach you to Ride, it being an Exerciſe , that as 
it is the fineſt and moſt uſctul of all ( whateyer 
{ome pretend that never could attain unto it) 
ſo it is the hardeſt ro be perfect in, and is nc- 
ver learnt well without a great deal of Induſtry, 
as well in the Prafick, as the Theorict part, and 
that under careful and diligent Maſters. Itis as 
neceſſary for a Young man, that deſigns to be a 


Feerciſes, and therefore we may hope to ſee them 10 good Hor/man, to periorm his courſe of Exerciſe 


Flouriſh more than they have done; in order to 
it, his Majeſty ha's been pleaſed to make choile 
of Monfieur de Foubert (for the Governing of an 
Academy) one of the beſt Maſters in Europe, a 
Well bred, Good natured, and Ingenious Perſon, 
who ha's a Stable of very fine Horſes , and the 
beſt Maſters for all ſorts of Exerciſes , that are 
neceſſary for the accompliſkment of a Gent/eman . 
In a word, one that neither wants neceſſary qua- 


liications, nor ſpares any pains to teach and im- © his time better, than in learning the Exerci 


preve the Youth committed to his charge in all 
things that are to be learned in an Academy. 


But (to return to my buſineſs in Hand) the Ma- 
neze a" Eſcole , and the Manege de Guere muſt 
both of them be learnt by every one that deſigns 
to be a gobd Flor,man , though 'tis neceſſary to 
diſtinguith the one from the other, that a man my 
know what Leſſons are only for the Academy, or 


the like, and what to make uſe of in the Field, 3® 


or againſt an Exemy. A good Maſter will make 
you underſtand the difference ; ſo that I need nor 
cive you an Account here of all thoſe 4irs, and 
Lefons which belong to the Maneze d' Eſcole; and 
indeed, it would take up too much room tor this 


deſign: Therefore when you have bcen long e- 


nough in an Academy to be firm, and eaſy, and 
have a good Z/and upon a Horſe, remember ro 
take notice of this diſtin&tion,that you may know 


how to chuſe a ZZr/e: for the Fie/d, or Aion 40 


(tor amongſt fifty good Academy- Horſes "tis hard 
to meet with Ten that are good for th War) 
and take in ſhort, the following Account of the 
Qualifications of a good Horſe for Service. : 

In the Maneze de Guere a Here muſt be taught 
to Gallop rrue, and change readily; to go off from 
the hand like an Arrow trom a Bow, and ſtop or 
turn at a Point; toobey the Hand and Heel in 
advancing or retiring upon a ftrait Line, or other- 
wife; or in going Sideways to the Right or Lett ; 
to Riſe before (a Courbets) enough to keep him al- 
ways upon the Zaunch; to endure Fire, and to 
Charge up boldly againſt any thing: And all this 
muſt be done with willingnels, caſe, and ſubjeQi- 
on.For 'tis a Maxim in Horſ/manſhip, That a Her/e 
muſt never do any thing of his own head, but in 
obedience to his Rider, and no more than he re- 
quires of him; as alſo, that a ZZor/e can never per- 
torm any Action graccfully or well, rhat he doth 


with an averſion and uneaſineſs.This is that which gg he 


is neceſſary for a good War-Hor/e, and in this the 
Rider muſt be as perfect as the Horſe,otherwile he 
will be fo far from receiving any advantage from 
his goodneſs and addreſs, that he will nor only find 
himſelf ofren out of order (by making his Horſe 
do things mal 4 propos,) but in a little time quite 
[poil him, and make him good for nothing. 


in an Academy; as for him that whould be a great 
proficient in Learning, to run through his courſe 
of Philoſophy, Logick, Sc. in the Univerſity. 1 
ſhall therefore undertake only to give ſome gene- 
ral Di e&tions which may be of uſe to ſuch as 
learn and practice this Noble Exerciſe. And I 
cant imagine how a Young man of Quality 
(when by rcafon of his Tender years he is nor 
ripe enough for Buſineſs and Action) can fpend 
fs of | 
the Body, together with thoſe of the Mind ; by 
which (proyided he be under good Maſters and 
Governours) he will find fo great an advantage, 
that he will not only be fitter to ſerve his Prizce 
when occaſion ſerves, with a vertuous Mind and 
a ſtrong and active Body ; but ayoid that lewd 
Efteminacy and thv{e unman!y Extravazances , 
which ſo many are ruined by through Eaſe and 
Idlencſs. | 
'Tis to be hoped therefore (how negligent ſoe- 
ver ſome are Educated) that a great many of our 
Young Netility and Gentry will be induced, by 
their Parents Care, or their own Inclinations, to 
follow the great Example of the Roman Touth 
(who were a glorious Inſtance of tne advantage 
of good Education) and convince the World by 
their AZ;ons and Behaviour, that they have ſpent 
their time as well in the Ac:demy, as the others 
did in their Campo Maris. 
For the Service- of ſuch ative and well dif 


poled Youth, I ſhall ſer down theſe following 


. Rules and Dirztions; not that a good Maſter 


will omit them , bur as they are fundamental 
Prineiples of For/manſhip, 'tis not amils to have 
them in Writing, that by reading and conſidering 
them; they may never fail to have them at com- 
mand. . | 

\ The firſt thing to be conſidered by a Young 
Horſman ; 18 how to Approach and Mount his 


o Horſe with ſafety, gracetulneſs; and convenience, 


which muſt be as follows; If there be but one 
preſent to aſliſt him (which may ſometimes hap- 
pen to Perſons of great Quality in the War, or 
the like) let him place himſelf on the Right-ſide 
of the Horſe, holding his ZZ-ad with one hand 
and the S:irrup with the other; then let iuim that 
is to Mount, walk up to the Horſe , not directly 
before him, leſt if the Zor/e be fearful of him 
he pur him in diſorder, or if merry and wanton 
ſhould {ſtrike him with one of his Forc-feer ; 
nor behind him for fear of the ſame Accident 
from his Hind-fect ( for a Miſchance falls our 
ſometimes ina Minute, that has not hapned be- 
forc in an Age ;) bur Jer him approach him on 
the Left-ſide over againſt che Shoulder , inclining 
ſomething more to Iis Zead than his Flank ; 
This done, let him examine if -rhe Brid/e be well 
| placed 
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Placed in his Mouth , the Curb right , his Girts 
faſt, and every thing in order ; and then 
taking the Reins in his Le Hand, and the Pum- 
mel of the Saddle (or a Lock of his Main) and 
laying his Right Hand faſt upon the hinder part 
of the Saddle, let him place himſelf in the Sea: : 
And let him endeavour to get a habit of doing 
this with ſo much caſe and liberty, rhat his mo- 


"tion may not ſeem forced or painful , nor the 


And the better to know rhe different Aids, le 
him take notice and remember, that there is in 
the Managed Horſe two Motions, viz. that of 
the Shoulders, and that of the Faunch ; now thar 
of Shoulder is governed by the Hand, and that of 
the Haunch by the Feel. 

The motion of the Hand 1s thus, if he turns 
to the right , he muſt turn his Bridle-haxd, 6 
that his Nails come upwards , removing it little 


Horle receive any inconvenience, or apprehenſion 10 or nothing out of the place : if to the left , he 


by his ſwagging him , or falling heavy into the 
Saddle , or bruſhing his Buttocks with his right 
Leg, which are often the faulrs of unwildy, awk- 
ward and heedleſs People. 

When he is mounted, having the Reins in his 
Left Hand, with his Thumb upon them, and his 
little Finger between to ſeparate the right from 
the leir Rein , ler him take the end , (or Button) 
in his right hand, and lifting up his Arm with a 


muſt keep it in its own natural poſture withour 
rurning , only moving it a little to the lefr. Jn 
both theſe motions he muſt teel his ZZorſe's Mouth, 
and work it inſenſibly as occaſion requires. When 
a Horſe carries his head in the right place, and 
ſtedy, kis Neck pliant, and obcys theſe Aids rea- 
dily, we ſay he is well in the Hand. 

The motion of the Heel is as follows; when 
he is Galloping upon the Yolte, Demi-volte or the 


looſe and careleſs Air adjuſt his Bridle, fo that 20 like, and would have his Zorſe keep his Croup in- 


it be neither 'too long nor too ſhort, and fo hold 
it faſt in its proper place, which muſt be three 
or four Fingers breadth above the Pummel of the 
Saddle , and exattly before him. Let him pur 
himſelf from head to foot in rhe true poſture of 
a good and fine Horſeman. He mult be placed in 
the middle of the Saddle, (not touching, if pol: 
ſible, any other part of it) and reſt upon his 
Zwiſt, not his Buttocks, keeping himiclt all over 


wards (which is neceſſary) he muſt ſtretch out 
his Leg on thar ſide to which he turns, and 
move the other nearer to the Horſes Belly , {6 
that he may feel rhe motion. It he would make 
his ZZorſe go ſideways upon a right line, he muſt. 
firſt put his Shoulders in motion, and then give 
the ſame Aids with his Legs as before, and when 
ever his Horſe (of himſelt, as by any accident) 
throws his Croup this way or that way, by moy- 


ſtraight and eaſe, as if he were on foor, his ſthoul- 30 ing one of his Legs to him, and ſtretching our 


ders juſt with the right , ſomething forward, his 
Stomach advanced , holding his Elbows (equally 
and unaffected) ar a little diſtance from his Bo- 
dy ; his right Hand at about three or four Fin- 
gers diſtance from the left, graſping the handle 
of his Switch or Sword, with the point upwards, 
a little enclining to the Horſes left Far, his Legs 
a little torward, with his 7oes preſſing firm upon 
the Stirrups near his ZZorſes Shoulders, his Hcels 


the other, he will re&ifie him. A Ar/ethar 
is well Managed will obey theſe Aids, if rightly 
given, and then we ſay he is well in the Z7zel, 


In theſe Aids of the Hand, and the Heel, lies 
the Art of making a Managed Horſe perform all 
his Leſſons with exaCtneſs , which is not {ſo eaſy 
a thing as ſome imagine, who think it a Zor/e 
be perfe@, the Rider has nothing to do bur fit 


lower than his Tees, and turned outwards, his 4© ſtill upon his Back ; becauſe if he doth bur fir 


Kaces tall as if they were glewed , which with 
the Counterpoiſe of the Body, by obſerving time 


is all that makes a Man firm on Horſeback : No- 


thing ſhew's a good Horſeman more than to ſit 
Free and Airy, and nothing ſhews more ridicu- 
lous than to ſee one fit in a ſtarch'd and formal 
way like a Sratue. 

This is the true poſture of the Great Saddle , 
that he muſt keep himſelf in, what-ever A47rs or 
Leſſons the Horſe performs, allowing only for 
different Aids, and the various counterpoiſe of 
the Body, according as neceſſity requires. 

The Counterpoile of the Body muſt be in Ga/- 
loping, ſomething backwards, borh for the Grace- 
fulncis of the Poſture, and that the Zor/e may 
with more caſe keep himfelf upon his ZZaunch ; 
the fame is rcquitite in a 7rot , or any other 
Pace, and cfpecially always in ſtopping, for in 
that caſe it is not only graceful, and cafic to the 


faſt, and keep in Action , they look after no 
more, not heeding whether he guides the Horſe, 
or the Horſe him. But let an ill Horſeman be upon 
never fo good a Horſe and never {o well managed, 
if he Rides before a good Judge, or Fights with 
a good Horeſman, his weakneſs will certainly ap- 
pear. Let him therefore that begins ro. Learn , 
make it his firſt buſineſs to get a good Seat, a 
true and exa&t poſture , withour ſtifneſs, or af- 


50 fectarion, to gain which, let him add his own ob- 


{crvation to his Maſters directions, and making 
choiſe of ſome well ſhaped Perſon (who is known 
to be a fine Horſeman) let him obſerve his poſture 
and motions, endeavouring to imitate them, for 
we are apt to learn faſter from Examples before 
our eyes, than from the beſt directions that can 
be given. | 

In the next place let him endeavour to get 4 
juſt hand upon a Horſe, and to give his Aids 


Horſe, bur prevents great diſorder, which arrives 60 true, and 4 propos , which muſt be done by 2 


ſometimes by a Mans jolting forwards almoſt 
touching his Horſes Neck. The like is to be ob- 
ſerved in Yo/res, Demy-voltes, &c. Unicis a Horſe 
be rough and Leaps ; which if he doth, his Rider 
mult obterve to keep time with him,leaning back- 
wards when his Crozp is inthe Air, and forwards 
rn he riſes betore, without confuſion, or dif 
ordcr. 


conſtant application, and a good Memory ; 2 

by working with his ZZead, as well as his Body. 
And laſtly, I would adviſe him to ſtick to it till 
he is ſo far Maſter of a Horſe, thar he is not of 
ly able to Ride one that is Managed to his hand, 
but to reach a young Horſe himſelf, For though 
the teaching a young Horſe be too great a gy 
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fr a Perſon of Quality , fo thar it is not fit he 
ſhould praQtice it , yet unleſs he knows what 
belongs to it , he will not be capable of Judging 
when his Riders commit Errors , and whethet 
his ZZorſes be well Managed or no. And when 
he leaves the Academy, let him be ſure to be caſie, 
and unaffected on Horleback , with a looſe and 
manly Gayety , free from ſcrued Grimanees, and 
{tiff Poſtures. For ſome young Sparks upon 
their firſt leaving an Academy, have their heads 10 
ſo rurned with it , that they are for Managing all 
Fleſh alive , even to the Poſt-horſe, and are in 
the ſame Poſtures a Hunting , Hawking, and the 
like, that they ought to be in at the head of a 
$1uadron ; Whereas a compleat Horſeman diſtin- 
guiſhes always what ZZorſe he is upon , and what 
he is doing ; It he is upon a War-horſe going to 
charge , he puts himſelf in a firm poſture, and 
confiders how he ſhall Atrack , or defend; If a 
Hunting, Iis Stirrups are ſhortned for the caſe of 20 
his Horſe , and his poſture is more negligent and 
looſe : If for Riding a Courſe, or Heats, his Feet 
are home in the S:zrrups , his Elbows cloſe to his 
Body , lying ſnug upon his Hſe , that he may 
have the advantage of the Counterpoiſe , which 
doth not hirider the Runing ſo much before : In a 
word , a good Hrſeman knows how to make uſe 
of all Horſes for all uſes, and in all pla- 
ces. 


N> 


CHAP. X 
Of Hunting , or Hunting Horſes. 


| is (or at leaſt ought to be) a plea- 
' ſing arid profitable Exerciſe , intended to 
make us ſtrong and active, and to recreate and de- 
light the Mind : therefore a Horſmay that is of a 
warlike nature, ought ro chooſe ſuch forts of 
Hunting as are molt capable to an{wer thole ends; 
{uch as hunting the Stag, Buck, Fox, and the likes 
and in other Countries that of the Wild-Boar and 
Wolf. And as on the one fide , 1 would not re- 
commend to him deep mouthed Hounds , that 
ſort of hunting being roo lazy an Exerciſe for 
one that would keep himſelf in vigour ;-{o on the 
other ſide, I would not adviſe him to ſuch very 
fleet ones as ſome of the Northern, tl at the fol- 
lowing them is more properly called runing than 
hinting ; and my Reaſon is , becauſe to follow 
thoſe extraordinary fleet ones, a Man muſt haye 
{uch light Zor/es ', and keep them fo finely and 
nicely, that they are not fit for any other Ser- 
vice ; not that I would have them put to any 0- 
ther, but when occaſion requires: As if a Man 


[ ſhall riot trouble you with a Journal of Leſ- 3o were to go to the Army on a ſuddain , if his 


ſons tor Managing Horſes , tor if you are an Ar- 
tiſt it is needleſs , if not, you muſt know ( what 
ever ſome Men have pretended ) ti's a thing not to 
be got by Book , as a Leſſon of Mufick is: I will 
only tell you one thing and ſo conclude this 
Chapter, and rhart is; never to put a young Horle 
to the Manege , that is not naturally n—_ and 
diſpoſed for it. He muſt be: of a good kind , 
ſtrong and vigorous, and yet light and nimble, 
with good Rems and Limbs , his Neck and Creſt 49 
muſt be 'well formed , and his Head well fer on, 
&c. ( according to the former direQions, Chap.7.) 
he muſt naturally have good motions which you, 
may gueſs at, by ſeeing him Walk and 7rot, 
and ſtrikeing him gently to ſee how he preſents 
limſelf ; and he muſt alſo be of a good temper : 
without theſe qualities the beſt Rzder throws a- 
way his pains, and the owner his Money. For 
lome Horſes are ſo awkward , ſtubborn and dog- 


Hunters be a good ſtrong fort of Horſes , with 
firm Limbs, and not too tenderly kept , what a 
great convenience it 1s to him,] leaye to amy one 
to judge. 

I ſhall not trouble you witi: any other direQi- 
ons for the chooſing a Hunting H:r/e, than ro be 
ſure that he has good wind and ſpecd, that he is 
naturally of a healthful and hardy Conſtitution, 
and withal that he has @ much ſtrength (that as 
I {aid before) you may, it you have a mind to 
it, makeuſe of him at the Army for marching ; 
and the like ; and above all, keep him not too 
tenderly , leſt when you take him trom hunting 
for another uſe, you find his Body not hardy c- 
nough to ſuffer a new method of keeping. 

Some of our well-bred Twelve-ſtone Zor/es , 
that have been ſent abroad, have proved extra- 
ordinary good for the War. | 

It is very requiſite to make a Z{unting Horſe 


ged, having ſuch skirtriſh, reſty and Croſs-grained 50 acquainted with a Bit, and to teach him a little 


Tricks, thar tis as eaſie to teach a Dromedary to 
terch and carry , as to make them fir for any A- 
Ction, or {ervice in the War. Therefore when 
you have a good Horſe, prize him ; for they are 
very rare, though of {o much uſe and. conſe- 
quence : And if you have two or three particular 
Horſes thar you would chooſe in an occafion to 
venture your life upon , keep them for their 
proper buſineſs ; and put them to nothing un- 


—_— that will fatigue them, or batter +rheir 60 
ambys, 


to ſtop and turn, which not only hinders him 
from galloping upon his /houlders , and makes. 
him ſuter footed than otherwiſe. perhaps he would. 
be, but renders him more capable of being fitted 
for the War when ever you have a mind -toit. 

I need not {ay much in telling you how to 
ride a Hunting Horſe, the great Saddle being the 

ound of all; in ſhort, you muſt mount him as, 
Giredted in the former Chapter, and fit in the fame 
poſture, only make your Stirrups ſhorter, and let+ 
your Legs fall nearer the Zor/es fides. . In. gal- 
loping lean forwards to caſe him, and if you haye” 
a Sraffle Bridle, in hard riding, lay your right- 
hand upon the Rein of the {ame ſide, the better to 
feel your Horſe , and becauſe ſometimes you can't 
turn him with one hand. | 
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8 HORSMANS HIP. 


In other Conntries they hunt in light Bits, and 
though a Snaffle be very pleaſant and caſic, yer 
I am of the Opinion that a Bit is much more ad- 
vantageous, in that it makes the ZZorſe have a bet- 
ter mouth, and the Rider a better haxd. 

I would not have any thing in rhis Chapter 
offend ſuch Perſons as are wholly Strangers to 
Military Afairs,and not at all inclined that way, 
keeping their Horſes only for pleaſure and ordi- 
nary buſineſs, they may (if they pleaſe) go on 
ſtill in their own Road ; what I have faid will be 
no inconvenience to them, and may be of {crvice 
to ſuch as love the War, and warlike Exerciſes. 


MC 


CHIP. | KL 
Of the Race, or Race-Horſes. 


F you would have good Runing Horſes, they 
ſhould be thus ſhaped ; ler them be as light 


Is poſſible, large and long, bur well ſhaped , 


with a ſhort back, long ſides , and a little lon 
ed, and narrow breaſted , for ſuch will nl 
lop the lighter and nimbler, and run the faſter. 
The excellent Breeds of Runing Horſes thar 


it draws one into vaſt Expences by way of 
poneren for a Revenge; and then if a ſecond ij1 
ortune- comes , I need not relate the unhappy 
nce ; but if one proves ſucceſsful, he jg 
apt to fancy he ſhall prove {o again, and 9 he. 
fore he thinks on't, he is declared a Focky , ſors 
up for a Brother of the Spur,: and runs fo fat 
that ſometimes neither his E/tate nor Friends can 
keep along with him, turning his Diverſion intg 


Lo a Misfortune. :. 


| I ſhall ſpeak of the Methods of ordering Ruy. 
inz Horſes, when I come to the laſt part of this 
Diſcourſe, which is of Keeping. - . We will: there. 
fore now ſuppoſe a Horſe ſer to run for a Plare, 
and that the Hour of ſtarting is at hand. - /',.__ 

When the Dram beats, or the 7 rampet ſounds 


(according to the Cuſtom of the place where. you. 


run) to give notice for ſtripping and weighing , In 
the firſt place be ſure to have your Stomach 


20 Empty, only taking ſomerhing to keep our the 


wind, and to ſtrengthen you. It you are ſo light 
that you muſt carry weight, ler ir be /bor, equally 
quilted in your Waiftcoat ; but if you are juſt 
weight it is better , for then you have only to, 
dreſs you according to your own fancy. Your. 
Cloaths ſhould be of coloured $7/# , or of white 
Holland, as being very advantageous to the Spe- 
Qtators. Your Waiftcoat and Drawers muſt be 
made cloſe to your Body, and on your Head a 


we have in Enz/and, though (through the ſeveral 3 little Cap tied on : Let your Boots be gartered 


Abuſes which have been made ) they have been 


unfortunately miſchievous to a great many Per- 


ſons, yer if rightly regulated , and made uſe of, 


| mighr be very advantageous to the Kingdom , as 


well as pleaſant and diverting to Men of Quali- 
ty. 
The advantage is this ; by having Plates run 
for at ſeveral times, and in ſeveral Counties, we 
come to know exatly the Speed , Wind, Force, 


res us infallibly in our choiſe when we have a 
mind to furniſh our ſelves for the War, Funting, 
Breeding, the Road, and the like ; whereas if we 
could fcc no ſuch Trial made , we muſt ſtand 
more to our hazards, and ſhould not be fo ſure 
to meet with good ones: For a Horſe may tra- 
vel well, hant well, and the like, and yer when 
he comes to be pent hard, and forc'd to the top 
and extremity of what he can do , may prove 


yp faſt, and your Spurs muſt be of good Met- 
tal. 

Thus equipped, you are to mount, and come 
to the place of Starting, where going off briskly or 
gently, as occaſion requires , make your Horſe 
perform the Courſe or Heat according to your de- 
ſign intended. For Example: If you would win: 
the ſame, and your Horſe excells in goodneſs 
more than ſpeed, ſtart him off roundly, and run 


and Heart of every Horſe that runs, which di- 40 him to the very top of what he cando during the 


whole Courſe or Heat, and by that means, it che 
Horſe you rua againſt be not ſo good at bottom, 
though he has more /peed, you ſhall beat him , 
becauſe he will be run off of it a great way be- 
fore he comes to the end : But on rhe contrary , 
if your #Zorſes Talent be ſpeed, all that you can 
do is to wait upon the other Horſe, and keep: 
behind him till you come almoſt to the Stand, and 
then endeavour to give a Looſe by him. Some- 


not good at heart ; and what Perſon of Quality 50 times when you are to run more /Yeats than one, 


is not glad to hreed or buy the beſt? The ſame 


failure in Nature which makes a #7or/e faint-- 


hearted when he is ſtrained to his utmoſt , and 
kept to it, will make him fo if he is deſperately 
wounded : For tome Runing Horſes that have 
wanted neither wind nor ſpeed, have been beaten 
only by their Hearts ſinking in them when they 
come to be hard preſt. 

As for the regulating this matter, I could with 


it will be your Policy to loſe a Heat; and in 
ſuch a caſe, for the eaſing and ſafeguard of your . 
Horſe, you muſt lye behind all the way, as much 
as you can, provided you bring him in within 
diſtance. | 

As for your Poſture, place your ſelf upon your 
Twift with your #ntes firm, and your Strrups 
juſt ar fuch a » that when your Feet are 
thruſt home in ; you can raiſe your ſelf a 


thar our Nobility and Gentry would not make a 60 little in the Sadd/e; for without that allowance 


trade of Racing ſo much as fome have done. 
When they run only for P/ates, or their Matches 


| are for no more than may be loſt without da- 


mage to their Eſtates, *tis very innocent diver- 


| ſion; bur to run for ſo great a Sum that the loſs 
can't be well born, and co 


nely one muſt en- 
deayour to win the {ame (if not more) back again, 


your Legs will not be firm when you come to ru: 
The counterpoiſe of your Body muſt be forwards 
to facilitate your Horſes runing, and your E!bws 
mult be cloſe to your Body ; bur above all, be 
ſure not to incommode your Horſe by {wagging 
this way or that way ,as ſome do; for ſince Weight 
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HORSMANSHIP. 


Rider is as bad as fo much more weight. I need 
not tell you liow neceſlary it is to take great care 
of your feat and hand ; you muſt therefore be- 
ware of holding your felf by the Bridle, or of 
jobbing your Horſes mouth upon any occaſion ; 
you mult rake your right Reix in the {ſame hand, 
holding up your Horſe, &c. as you find it neceſ: 


fry, and every now and then remove the Brz- 


le in his mouth. Burt theſe things: are learn't + 


9 
harder to find than a true, right Pad, eſpecially if 


we conſider, thar to deſerve that Name , his G9- 
ings muſt be likewiſe true , as well ' as graceful 
and eafie. If you are a Breeder, TI refer you to 
my DireCtions Chap. VI. where I diſcourſe abour / 
breeding Pads as well as other Horſes: But if 
you' muſt buy,- take in ſhort thefe following Di- 
rections, which may be ſome- help: ro 'you in 


| chooſing your Pads, and indeed almoſt all other 


better by Experience and Practice than by Book. 10 4or/es. 


When a Plate is run for by Heats, every Man 
that rides muſt weigh juſt ar Starting in ' great 
Scales brought into the Field for that purpoſe , 
and at the end of the ſame Heat : For if you 
want of your weight at coming in-, you ſhall loſe 
your Hat, although you are the firſt Z»r/e. 
Berween the firſt and ſecond Heat , you have 
half an hour to rub your Horſes, and then rhe 
Drun or 7 rumpet giving warning again,you mount, 
&:. as before, and fo rill you have finiſhed all , 
which is ſomerimes three Heats , and ſomerimes 
three Hears and a Courſe , according to the cu- 
ſtom of the place. 

. I forbear ſaying any thing of the ſeveral Cere- 
monies relating to rhe Judges, and the Articles 
by which Plate Races and Matches are regulated , 
becauſe beſides that 'ris very caſfie to inform ones 
{elf of them at a Minurtes warning ; they are more 
or leis, according to the different Cuſtoms of the 
place where you run. 

. When you keep runing Horſes, which I would 
adviſe you to do only for Plates, and Matches of 
Sport and good Fellowſhip, and not for large 
Sums, if you do not breed them your ſelf, be 
ſure ro buy no ZZorfſe that has not extraordinary 
pood Blood in his Veins : For a Runing 4orſe coſts 
2 great deal of Mony to keep, and a good one 
eats no more than a bad one, nor requires more 
attendance. - Some men to ſave Twenty or 'Thir- 


2ZO 


© 


oy Guinea's in the Price of a young Horſe, have 40 


loſt Hundreds by him afterwards. 

A Horſe that you have tried once or twice at 
2 Twelve-ſtone Plate, you may be ſure to make 
an extraordinary Hunter of;or if he be well rurn'd, 
and diſpos'd for it, a War-horſe : In ſuch a Caſe 
2 Man has a great deal of Satisfaftion , becauſe 
he knows what his Horſe is, and what he can 
Note, That the Poſture,Manner of Riding,&c. 
is the ſame in a Match as in a Plate-Race, only 
that there beitig but 4 ſingle Coxrſe to be run, you 
muſt puſh for all at that one time; whereas when 
there are ſeveral Heats, there is more ſaying, and 
variety of play. 
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CHAP XII: 
Of the Patt. 


a4. 


Pad ought to be ſtrong , light and nim- 
ble, which you will ſay are ities not 
ealic to be found together in one Horſe: lown it; 


TO 


60 


and therefore am of Opinion that no Zorſe is 


The Marks of a good Hoiſe. 


He Marks of 'Beauty and Goodneſs in a 

Horſe ate theſe; his Ears ſhould be ſmall, 
thin and ſharp, carrying them well; or if they 
be long, 'bur well fet on, upright and moving ,, 
it is not amiſs. His Face ſhould be lean and bo- 
ny, his Forehead ſwelling outwards, and the 
Feather of his Face ſer pretty high, that is, above 
his Eyes, or at the top of them; and if he is 
mark'd with white (provided ir is not too much) 
upon his Face, or the ſnip of his Noſe, {6 much 
the better. ., His Eyes ſhould:be round, black and 
ſhining, ſtanding out from his Head : His Cheek- 
bones or Chaps, ſhould be lean and thin,with the 
{pace between them wide, and free from 4zots of 
ternels; and his Wind-pipe latge. * His Noſtrils 
ſhould be-dry and wide , ſo that upon the leaſt 
ſtraining a fiery redneſs is ſeen in them. His 
Mazz/e thould be ſmall , his Mouth deep, and his 
Lips ſhould ſhut tite and well, the Upper being 
about an Inch longer than the Lower, - "The next 
thing to be obſerved is his 7eeth , by which (now 
it falls in our way) 1 ſhall $i” +4 you direQtion to 
know a Hotles Age. 


To know the Age of a Horſe. * 


Ou mult remember that a Zorſe, when he 6 

has all his Teeth, hath juſt Forty ; that is, 
Four and twenty Grinders, Twelve on cach fide, 
Six above, dey Six below , on the. fame {ide ; 
then Twelve Gatherers, Six aboye and Six below, 
on the fore part of his Mouth, which makes Six 
and Thirry ; and laſtly four 7x/hes, one above 
and one below on each ſide , which makes up the 
Forty. . The firſt year he has his Foals Treth p 
which are only Grinders and Gatherers, withour 
any 7uſhes ; they are ſmall and white. The {- 
cond year the four foremoſt Teeth will appear 
browner and bi than the reſt. The third 
year hy handle the next to them,, and leayes 
no Foals Teeth before, .but Two upon each ſide 
above, and tlie fame below. "The fourth year 
he changes the next to them, and leaves bur one 
upon each ſide, aboye ; and the fame belpw. 
The fifth Bj his foremoſt 7eeth are all chang- 
ed , his Tuſhes being compleat on cach fide, and 
the Teeth. that came in the room of the laſt Foals 
Teeth which he caſt, are hollow, baving 7*little 
black Speck in the middle, which is called the 
Mark in a Horſes Mouth , and ſo continues till 
the eighth year, or thereabouts, The fixth year 


he has new, 7ufhes, about the bortoni_of which 


you may ſee little Circle of new Fleſh, and the 
Tuſhes wilt be white; ſmall, and ſharp. The ſeventh 
year 
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|. HORSMANSHIP. 


year all his Teeth are grown to perfeftion , and 
the Mark in his Moxth (as we call it) is very 
plain -to be ſeen. The Eighth year all his Teeth 
are full and ſmooth, the Mark beihg ſcarce viſt- 
ble, and his 7z/hes grow yellower. The Ninth 
year his foremoſt Teeth ſhew longer, yellower and 
fouler than before, and his Tuſhes grow blunt. 
[ will go no farther, becauſe I would not ad- 
viſe you to meddle with old ZZor/es. Burt to 
return to our buſineſs in hand. 


The Shop? of a Fine Horſe. 


| : "Rom his Head look down to the Breaſt, 


which ſhould be broad and beautified with 
Feathers. His Fore-Thighs to the Fnees ſhould 
be firm and finewy without any ſwelling , and 
his Xees ſhould be cloſe knit, carrying an equal 


Ss _ = m__ _ _ Without 
ing an 1Hng Is Mouth, and maki 

{uch Frey p-7 ridiculous Poſtures har el 
are apt to do... To which end you may he 
pleaſed to take notice thereof , and to conſider 
what has been faid concerning the Art of Riding, 
Chap. TX. and endeayour -to put {o much of ir 
in practice as you thall find futable to your In- 
clinations, eſpecially that which relates to 


10 Mounting, and the true Poſture of a good Zorſ. 


man ; and if you would have that Charater, 
never Ride upon the Road in a Focky-Cap or 
Snaffle-Bridle ; but with a Bit and Piſtols well 
adjuſted and fitred to your Pad. 

I ſpeak this to ſuch thar are nor ar leiſure, or 
unwilling to learn m an Academy ; for though-] 
think it abſolutely. neceſſary for thoſe that are 
Martially inclined , and requiſite for all rhe reſt 
of the Nobility and Gentry, as it is a Manly and 


proportion. From the Xnees to the Paſterns his 20 Gentile accompliſhment to Ride well : Yet it is 


Legs ſhould be clean and neryous, and the In- 
fide of his Xees ſhould be free from any Seam, 
Scar or Scab. His Paſterns ſhould be well knir, 
and not too long , and he ſhould tread right 
upon them. His Zofs ſhould be black , ſmooth, 
touglahd hollow , and rather a little long than 
round. \ For the Shape of his Neck and Creſt, 
and the ſetting on of his Head , I refer you to 
Chap. VII. The Chine of his Back ſhould be 


broad, eaven and ſtrait ; his Ribs round in com- 30 


paſs and bending outwards, and his Fillers 
ſtrong and ſhort. He ſhould be Fome-ribÞd,and 
his Body ſhould be well let down. His But- 
zocks ſhould be round , full and plump, lying in 
a leyel with the reſt of his Body. His Gaſcoyns 
ſhould be full and brawny, being well let down 
as far as the Middle-Joynt , which ſhould: be 
nothing bur Skin, Bones, Veins and Sinews; and 
his Hnd-Legs clean jand ſfinewy. Theſe are 


generally marks of Beauty and Goodneſs, and the 40 
> more a Horſe has of them the better; for 1 


never yet ſaw a Horſe compleatly perfeCt. 
To obſerve theſe things exactly , you ſhould 


” do well to have the Horſe you intend to buy, 


ſtript naked and led out betore you; and when 
you have viewed him all over, having ſome 


able and truſty Farrier with you ro make en- 


quiry into thoſe hidden Miladies, which might 
eſcape your own or anothers ſearch , you have 


better ro know fomerhing , than to be ignorant 
of all; and for thoſe that will not learn of 
others, to get what rhey can of themlelves. 

If you are a compleat: Horſman , you will 
take delight in having your Pads ſtop , and 
turn readily, and to make them be pur a little 
upon the Haunch , which will render them in- 
finitely agreeable. 


CH AP. XIIL 


Of Horſes for the Coach , Wagon, 
Burthen, &C. 


— 


Need not {ay much concerning the Coach, 

Wagon, Carriage, Burthen , and the like, it 
bang not quite ſo difficult to find Zorſes pro- 
per for thoſe uſes, as for what hath been faid 
in the fore-going Chapters. 

For yeur Coach in Town Dutch or Flanders 
Horſes are beſt (for which ſee Chap. V.) in the 
chooſing of which obſerve that they be. well 
quartered and ſhort Back? ; that they have ſtrair 
and ſound Limbs ; that they 7rot well and nim- 


only to examine his Gigs, which muſt be true 50 bly; that their Eyes be good , and that they 


and nimble, with ealc to himſelf as well as his 
Rider. | 


But the 'ſureſt way of Buying is to be ac- 
quainted with good: Breeders, and taking Young 
Horſes that are. but juſt Backt , to have them 
Man-g'd and ordered according to your own 


. fancy. 


It you have lived alrogether in the Country, 
or have never learnt to Ride of a Maſter , nor 


carry good Bodzes; not but that I would have 
you examine them at large , according to all the 
Rules of Beauty and Goodneſs: Burt uſe the 
contraries to what I here particularly name are 
the moſt frequent and uſual faulrs in theſe kind 
of Horſes. : 

In the Country , or for Trayelling, our Engl 
Horſes are-the -beſt, if well _ > for 
ſize the beſt is abour Fifreen Hands and an half 


indeed never deſign any ſuch thing, as having 69 high, and they muſt be Squar and well Truſt, 


- no inclinations to Military Afﬀairs . or Martial 


Exerciſes (as it is not neceſſary all, Gentlemen 
ſhould) however it is very commentiable and 
Gentile: to ſee ' you get up your Zdrſe with a 
good A7r., and to fit handſomly; though ir be 
only upon the Road, or a Hunting, Hawking , or 
the like; and to hold your Reins like a ZZorſmar, 


with ſound Legs and Feet, . &c. In obſerving 
their 7rot, take notice if they lift up their Fee? 
nimbly -and evenly , and keep their middle 
Joynts behind wide aſunder, 'tis very good. 

For Carriages, Wagons, Servants, and all fort 
of Drudgery , .you have nothing to do, but to 
make choice of. plain and ſtrong or ſes that we 
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1 health and vigour , and withal free from Ma- 
/idies, their buſinels being nothing -but Servile 
labour; only be ſure that your Baggage Horſes 
above all have ſhort and ſtrong Backs, and be of 
a pretty large (1ze- 


CH AP. XIV. 
Of Riders. Keepers, Grooms,&C; 


ni. 


_—— 


HE Buſineſs of a Rider being ro Back , 
Mouth and Manege y”_ Horſes , he 
oughr to be very skilful and adroit, bold and 
firm on Horſe-back, with a juſt and even hand, 
being exactly perfect in all the Leſſons, Aids, and 
the like, that are to be taught a #orſe; either 
tor the War, Pleaſure, 5c. He ought to ſuit to 
every Horſe ſuch a Bridle and Saddle as is fit- 
teſt tor him: He ſhould be a Man of Temper 
and Judgment , never beating a young H:r/e, 
but when he is forced to it, and this .with dif- 
cretion, endeavouring if poſlible to win him by 
{ivcetnels and good ufage; and withal this, He 


ſhould be ſober and diligent, for withour that he 


will not be able; and unleſs he is diligent, he 
will be unwilling to perform his Duty with that 


exactneſs which is requiſite in ſuch an Employ- 


ment. 


By Keepers, T mean ſach as have the keeping 
Runing Horſes; and that you may the better 
know their buſineſs, I will give you the Method 
of a Runing Stable. You mult have for every 
Runing Horfe, a little Boy to Ride him his Airings, 
Water-Courſes , and the like: And over all thele 
a Keeper, who orders and overlooks the whole 
buſineſs of Dyeting and Exerciſing ; for which 
end he muft underſtand all that which belongs 
oy keeping of a Runinz Horſe. See Chap. 

A Groom ſhould be ſturdy healthful and ſtrong ; 
His buſineſs is to underſtand the ordinary ways 
of Keeping all ſorts of Horſes; that is, for x 
War, Pleaſare, Travel; and the like. And above 
all, he ought to be free from Drinking ; for the 
beſt Groom in the World; when he is Drunk, is in 
danger of ſpoiling his ZZorſe by Heats, Colds, and 
their giddy brain d Extravagancies. 

In general; As for all forts of Servants in and 
about your $tables , be ſure that they. under: 
ſtand their reſpective places, and deport them- 
ſelves well therein ; for good Servants (well 
ordered) conduce very much to the preſervation 
of your Horſes , and haye always a good Equi- 
page. 
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Of Keeeping , Dyeting and Order: 
ing the Runing Horſe. 


T the keeping of Ruving Horſes, unleſs a Man - 
10 has Experience and Practice, the beſt Rules 
imaginable are inſufficient ; but becauſe ir is im- 
poſſible ro ſer up without a Fond, and build with- 
out a Foundation, I ſhall _ you ſome Dire- 
Ctions, leaving you ſtill the liberty to vary or add 
according to your own Obſervation , as occaſion 
requires. \ ; 
There are Three States of Body in which a 
Horſe may be. 
1. Fat and Foul. 
2. Lean and Poor. | 
3. In a moderate State berween both. | 
Now you muſt” be ſure to proportion- and 
otder the Dyet: and Exerciſe of your Horſe 
{urable to the ſtate and condition he is ici. You 
mnlſt alſo ( for the ſame end) have a ſpecial rc- 
gard to the particular Nature and Conſtitution. of 
every Horſe : But your own Remarks (upon due 
Practice) and common Reaſon will dire you 
{ufficiently in theſe Points. For is ir not very 
30 reaſonable to take more time to bring a Foul 
Horſe to ſhatp Exerciſe, than one that is already 
in a pretty tolerable condition ; and that a ZZor/e 
of a ſpending nature ought not to have fo violent 
Exerciſe, as one of a harder temperament ? I 
will therefore pitch upon a Fat Zorſe, that being 
the difficulreſt of the Three , and examine how 
to bring hirh into ſuch a good order, that he ſhall 
perfotm his Courſe to the beſt advantage ; and by 
diſcourſing of this, you wilt know how to deal 
40 With the other two. 
If therefore you match a Forſe that is fat and 
foul , either by runing at Graſs , or ſtanding ar 


Soil, by too high _—_—_; or by any args >; rs 
en days a , riſe 


29 


of reſt , fot the firſt 
by day-break, and having put on his Brile waſht 

in Beer, and tyed to the Rack cleans the S'ab/e 
from the Duug, and then dreſs him very well ; 
thatis to ſay , firſt Curry him All over from the 
Head to the Tail, from 'the top of his Shoulde# 
50 to his Xnee ; and ffom the top of his Buttock to 
his hinder Gambril_; then duſt him all over with 

a Horſes Tail ; or 4 clean duſting-cloath , then 
curry, or rub him all over with the F#ench Bruſh, 
beginning at his forehead , Temples. and Cheeks , 

ſo down his Neck , Shoulders and Fore-legs to his 
Hoofs, then along his Sides, and under his Belly, 
and laſtly his Buttocks , and ZHinder-legs ; then 
rub him all ovet with your -wet-hand , notleav- 
ing as near ag you can onelooſe Hair abour him, 
60 nor one wet Hatr , becauſe you mult keep rub- 
ing him until he is rubd dry with your hands. 

Then with your wet hand cleang his Sheath , his 
Tard , his Stones and his Twel' and indeed you 
muſt not leave any ſecret place uncleanſed; ashis 
Ears, Noſtrils , Fore-Bowels ; arid berween his 
hinder Thighs: This done,' takea Hair-clothand 
rub him all over, bur- eſpecially his- Face, 
.D Eyes, 


+ 
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Eyes , Checks , between his Chops, the Nape 
of his Neck , and down his Legs, Fetlocks , and 
abour his Paſterns, Having done all this,rub him 
all over with a clean Woollex-cloth , beginning 
at his Head, and fo to every part of his Body 
as before directed; then take a wet Main-comb to 
comb his Main and Tail ; when you have thus 
dreſt him , pur over him his Body-cloth , which 
mult be thicker for the Winter Seaſon than tor the 
Summer , for which fine Co?ton is molt fit; then 
put on his Saddle, girting the toremolt Girr pret- 
ty ſtrait , and the other a little ſlack , and witp 
it on each ſide of the Horſes Heart , that both 
the Girts may be of equal ſtraitneſs ; then put 
on a warm Breaſt-cloth , which may cover both 
his Shoulders. 

When the Zor/e is thus dreſt , and made rea- 
dy, rake a little Beer in your Mouth, and Squirt 


it in his , and fo lead him out of the Stable and 


mount him, leaving ſome of the Helpers to cleang 
the Stable, and ſhake up the Litter , tor belure 
that your Horſe ſtands upon a good ſtore of treth 
dry Litter both night and day , which Litter 
ihould be Wheat-ftraw, if poſſible , or for want 


- uſe Oat-ſtraw, but Barly and Rye-ſtraw are eſteem- 


ed unwholſom, the one cauſing heart-burning,and 
the other icouring. 

When you are thus mounted, walk forth your 
Horſe a toot-pace ( which is called Rakeing ) for 
about two miles upon ſound and ſmooth ground, 


and if you can,upon hilly places, where gallop him 


gently, burrack, or walk him down gently that 


| he may cool as much as you heated him , and 


by thistime the Su» will be riſen, fo that you may 
walk him to ſome River or clean Pond, and per- 
mit him to drink his fill ; then Ga/lop and Exer- 
c4je him moderately as before, and having walk- 
ed him a pretty ſpace,offer him more Water; if he 
drint , then Gallop him again , bur if he retuſerh 
Gallop him to occaſton thirit , and always exerciſc 
him before and after drinking. And when he hath 
{ufficicatly drunk , bring him gently home with- 
out a wet /Zr ; when you are come to the Sra- 
ble Door alight , ( his Larter being prepared for 
him ) and by whiſtling , ſtretching the Z7r/e 
upon the Straw, and raiſing the Straw up under 
him, ſce if you can cauſe him to Pj, which it 
at firſt he dorh not , yet by accuſtoming him to 
it , he will ſoon be brought thereunto , tor it is 
not only wholiom for him , bur cleanly tor the 
keeping the Stable 

Thele things being performed bring him into 
his Stall , and firſt rye his Head up to the Rack 
in his Bridle , then with hard Wi/ps rub down 
his Fore-legs as hard as you can , then unloole 


his Breaſt-cloth /and rub his Head , Neck, and 


Breaſt very well with a dry Clth , then take of 
his Sadd/e and Body-cloth , rubing his Body very 
well , eſpecially his Back where the Saddle was , 
and fo clothe him up with a Linen-/heet, over 
which caſt a good ſlrang 4Z-4/1ng-cloth , and over 
that his Woellen Body-cloth , which in the Winter 
may be lined with thin Cotrren ; then girt theſe 
Cloths on with his Surſingle, which ſtuff round, 
with reaſonable big , and ſoft Wiſps , which is 
more ealie for him to lye down with , than with 
thoſe {mall hard W:/ps. 


60. 


After he is thus Clothed up , pick his Feet, and 
ſtop them up with Cow-dung ; then caſt into-.his 
Rack a little bundle of Hay well duſted, and hard 
bound up, for him to tear out as he is bridleq 
up, and having fo ſtood about an hour and a half 
come to him , and firſt rub his Head, Face, and 
the Nape of his Neck, with a clean Rubber made 
of new rough Hempen-cloth , which is excellent 
for his Head , diflolving all groſs and filthy hy. 


ro mours, then draw his Bridle , and with a clean 


Cloth make the Manger to clean as poſlible , t;. 
king away all the ſcattered Fay, and caſt it into 
the Rack ; then take about a Quart of ſiveer, dry 
old , and clean Oats , the whiteſt, and hea- 
vielt being the beſt, for thoſe thar are muſty 
breed infirmities , the Moiſt cauſerh {welling in 
the Body , the New breeds Worms and pain in 
the Belly, and thoſe halt-dreſt deteive the fo- 
mach , and ſpoileth rhe Zorſe. The Blick Oars 


20 are not {o good as the White, becauſe they make 


toul Dung , fo that one can't ſo well know the 
State of his Body. 

This Quart ot Oats put into a Sieve that is 
ſomewhar ieſs than a Riddl- , and bigger than a 
Reeing-freve , which will let the light Oats 09 
through , but kcep in the full plump ones: In 
this Seve ree, drels, and roſs rhem very well,that 
there is no duſt or foul thing therein, and {6 
give them your Horſe , and it he cats them with 
a good Stomach, you may give him as much more 
{o ordered ; and {o ler him reſt till about ele- 
ven of the Clock, and then viſit him again, and 
having rub'd his Neck, Head and Face, pive 
him about the fame quantity of - Oats ſo dreſt and 
ordered as atoreſaid; rhen ſhutring up the light that 
he may be in darkneſs, leave him till about one 
of rhe Clock : For the darker you keep him in 
your ablence, the better it will occaſion him to 
tced, and to lye down and take his reſt; and 
therctore it 1s cuſtomary to arm the Stalls where 
the Horles ſtand, round about, and-over the 
Rack with ſtrong Caxvaſs, as well for darkneſs as 
tor warmth. | 

Abour one of the Clock give him the like quan- 
tity of Oats dreſt as aforeſaid , and after you 
have rub'd his Face, Head , the Nape of the Neck, 
and cleanged the Stable trom the Duny, give him 
a lirtle Knob of Hay, and fo leave him till abour 
tour a Clock , if in the Summer, and three 


if inthe Winter ; then come again, cleang the Sta- 


5” ble, and Bridle him up , having wet the Snaffle 


with Beer, and tyed him up to the Rack , then 
take off his Clothes and dreis him in all points as 
before directed tor the Morning, then Clothe and 
Saddle him as aforeſaid , and bring him forth , 
uſing what mcans you can to make him piſs and 
dung ar the Stab/e door upon the foul Litter; 
then mount and ride him forth as in the Morning, 
bur not to the ils, chooling plain grounds near 
ſome River , and fo give him his Airing , Gat- 
loping him betore and aftcr his Water , then rake- 
ing him gently up and down. In your rakeing 
you mult obſerve in all your paſſages (eſpecially 
when you would have him empty himfelt) to let 
him ſmell upon all the old and new Dung you 
meet with , which will make him empty his Bo- 
dy , and repair his Stomach ic 
After 
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After you have watered him , and ſpent 
the Evening in Airing him ( for nothing is 
more wholeſom , or {ooner conſumeth foulneſs 
chan early or late Airing ) ride him home , and 
obſerve to do all that you did to him in the Morn- 
ing as well within doors as without , and fo leave 
him on his Bridle for above an hour; then go to 
him, rub him well, draw his Bridle, cleang his 
Manger , putup his ſcattered Hay , give him a- 


ther, and fo let him ſtand on the Bridle about an 
hour , then come tohim ; and after rubing , and 
other ceremonies performed as atforcfaid ; ſift and- 
dreſs about a Quart of Oars, and ſet them by; then 
take a Loaf of Bread that is three days or more 
old made after this manner. | 

Take three Pecks of cleati Beans, and one of 
good Wheat,mix them together, and grind them 
to fine M-al,then ſift it through a fine Serve,and 


bour a. Quart of Oats well dreſt and ſifted , and 19 knead it with a little Water, and a'good quantity 


{> leave him till about Nine a Clock , then viſit 
him again , firſt rubing down his Legs with hard 
Wiſps, then with a clean Clothrub his Face, Head, 
Neck, and foreparts , then turn up his Clths , 
rub his Buttecks', Fillets, and hinder parts, which 
done,put down his '» lothes give him another Quarr 
of Oats, and put into his Rack a little bundle of 
Hay as before directed , then toſs up his Litter 
to make his Bed ſoft, and fo leave him till the 


of Yelt ro make it light , and fo let it lye for 
ſome {pace to make it light before you make it 
up into Loaves, which muſt be well baked. 

Ar three days old you may give your: Horſe 
ſome of ir, but not ſooner , new Bread-'being 
pm Ws occaſioning, Suricits ; but if you are 
conſtrained to giye it ſooner , or that it is then 
damp or clammy , then cur ir into thin S/ices and 
lay it to dry , and fo crumble it amongſt his 


next Morning , and then come to him early as 20 Oats. 


before direted , and do every thing as you did 
before. And thus keep him for the firſt Forrnight; 
in which by this double dayly exerciſe his Fleſh 
will be ſo hard,and his foulneſs ſo conſumed, that 
the next Fortnight (if you be a temperate Man ) 
you may venture to give him gentle Heats. 

As concerning his eats oblerve theſe dire- 
ftions, Firſt that two ZZeats in a week is criough 
for any Hotſe of what ſtate of Body ſoever. Se- 


But to return to our former diſcourſe. This 
Bread of three days old chigvery well, and cut 
into thin ſlices ( as muchas may counteryail the 
quantity of Oats) very {mall , and mix with the 
Oats , and fo give them your ZXor/e. Fd 

Abour Eleven a Clock yiſit your Horſe, and ha- 
ving performed your By-cercmonies before treated 
of, give him the ſame quantity of Bread and 
Oats as you did in the Morning, -ang- fo ler him 


condly, that one Hear ſhouid be given upon thar 03 reſt till the Afternoon ; and- about one . of the 


day in the Week, on which he is ro be run his 
Match, as tor Example ; If your Match is to be 
run upon a Aunday, then your fitteſt heating 
days are Mondays, and Frydays, and the Monday, 


to bealways the ſharper Heat , becauſe it is the 


day of the Match, and there is three days re(- 
pice berwixt it and the other Hear : If the Match 
day be ona Twe/day, then the Heating days are 
Tueſdays and Saturdays :1t on Wedne/days,chen the 


Clock, or after, if you mend ro-give him an 
Heat the next day , feed. him with Bread and 
Oats, as you did in the Forenoon , and: ſo con- 
ſequently every Meal following for that. day, ob- 
lerving every thing as before directed you. ;: 

Bur if you intend the next day to give him 
an Zeat , then only give him a Quart of. good 
clean {weet Oats, and as {oon- as he has eaten 
them, put on his Bridle, and tye him up , not 


Heating days are Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and 40 forgetting all the aforeſaid Ceremonies ;- then 


if on 7hurſdays, then the Zeating days are Thurſ- 
day;and Mundays, and fo of the reſt. Thirdly, 
give no Heat (except in cale of extfemity ) in rai- 
ny or foul weather , but rather difter Furs and 
change 7 imes, tor it is unwholfom and dangerous; 
theretare in caſe of ſhours and uncertain weather 
be ſure to provide for him a warm linedHood with 
linen Fars; and the Nape. of the Neck lined to 
keep out Rain , .nothing being more dangerous 


Dreſs him, Clothe him, Saddle, Air and Water 
him as before dire&ed ; and when you bring him 
home, order him as before ſhewed , only give 
him no ay ; after he hath ſtood about an 
hour on the Bridle, give him another Quarr of 
clean Oats, which when he hath eaten, put on 
his Head a ſweet clean waſh't Mxzz/e, and fo let 
him reſt till about Nine of the Clock at Night. 

As concerning the uſe of the Muzzle, and; 


than for cold wer to fall upon his Ears; the Nape 50 which is the beſt, you muſt know that as rhey 


| of his Neck , and his Fifets. Fourthly, give 
your Hears ( provided the Weather be ſeafonable ) 
_ in the Morning as poſhble,that is,by day- 

eak. | 

As to your ſecond Fortnights keeping, obſerve 
all things, as before dirccted tor the firſt Fortnight, 
only before you put on his Bridle, give him a- 
bout a Quart of Oars clean ſifted , which as ſoon 
as he has eaten, bridle him up, and dreſs him in 


are moſt uſeful, being rightly made, fo they are 
hurtful it falſly made : The true uſe of them 
is to keep your Horſe ffom eating up his Lztter, 
from gnawing upon Boards and Mud-walls;, and 
to be ſhort, trom cating any thing but what he 
receives from your hand. Theſe Muzz/es are 
ſometimes made of Leather , and ftampt full of 
Holes, or elſe cloſe, but they are not wholfame ; 
for if it be alom'd Leather, the- 4/ome 18 offen-! 


all particulars as in: the firſt Fortnight, alſo C/ozhe, gg five, if liquor'd, the Greaſe ahd Ouze arc as bad ; 


Saddle, 4ir, Water, and bring him home in 
all points as in the firſt Fortnight, only pur no 
Hay in his Rack to tear out , but only draw with 
your hand as much fine ſweet Hay well duſted 
as you can well gripe, and let him as he ſtands on 
. the Bridle tcar it our of your hand, which if 
he doth greedily, then give him another , and ano- 


ides,they are too cloſe and too hot,occaiioning, 
oft-times 1ickneſs in your #7:r/e, and ro keep his 
Dung longer in his Body. than otherwite he 
would do. 

The beſt Summer Muzzle is the Net-muzzle 
made of ſtrong Packthread thick knir, with {mall 
Mathes at the bottom, and waxing wider _ | 

| wider 
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wider up to the middle of the Horſes head , and 
bound about the rop with ſtrong Tape, having on 
the near ſide a Loop, and on the Fi ſide a long 
String of Tape to be faſtned ro rhe Horſes head. 

The beſt Winter Muzzle is made of ſtrong 
double Canvas , with a round bottom, and a 


ſquare Lettice Window of ſmall Tape before his 


Noſtrils, down to the bottom of the Muzz/e ; and 
this muſt alſo have a Loop and a String to faſten 
it to his Head as the other. 

Ar Nine of the Clock art Night viſit your /Zorſe 
again, and having performed your By-cercmonies 
as aforeſaid, give him a quart of clean ſifted 


' Oats, and as ſoon as he hath eat them, put on his 
Nuzzle, toſs up his Litter , and leave him for 
that Night. The next Morning very early go to 


him, and if he is laid, do not diſturb him, but im- 
ploy your time until he riſeth , by ſifting and 
cleaning a quart of Oats, which rub between 
your hands, and waſh them in a little 4/z or 
ſtrong Beer, but not too moiſt, and {fo give it 
him; as ſoon as he has eaten them, bridle him 


place out of the Wind , as under ſome 7ree gy 
Hedge, where alight, and with a grafing or ſera. 
ping Knife, which is commonly made of ſome 
broken Sword Blade or Sythe, or for want there. 
of of a thin piece of old hard oaken Wood, faſhi- 
oned like a broad long Knife, with a ſharp Fge, 
and uſing it with both your hands, ſcrape off all 
the {wet from every part about him ; and thug 
do until you find there is no more fivet ariſe ; 


to and ever and anon move him up and down, and 


then with dry Clothes rub him very well all »- 
ver ; then take off the Sadd!-, and having ſcra- 
ped and rub'd his Back, paton his Bedy-cloth and 
Breaſt-cloth, then his Saddle, well girted on , then 
Galbop him gently forth, and again a little ſpace 
after rubbing his Head, Neck, and Body as you 
{it on his Back ; then walk him abour the Field; 
or Downs to cool him , and when you find thar 
he dries apace, rake him gently homewards, 


20 ſometimes Rating and ſometimes Galping , bur 


do not bring him to the Stable until he is quite 


_ dry, and when fo, then diſmounr, and indeayour 


cloth, his Breaſt-cloth, and ſo Saddle him ; then 


gently rothe Courſe; and every while make him 


_ cauſe him to empty himſelf the berrer. 


to make him P3ſ/s and empty himſelf; then lead 
him into his Sza/, and gently rye his Head up 
to the Rack with his Bridle ; which done pre- 
ſently, as having prepared ir bctore , give him 
this following Scowrivg . 


up, hang by his Muzzle, unclothe him, and dreſs 
him as before direted ; then put on his Body- 


being ready to go forth, take his Brid/e Rein , 
draw it over the top of the Rack , then raiſe up 
his Head; then take a new laid Egg watſh't clean, Take a pint of good Canary, an ounce of pure 
which break in his Mouth, and cauſe him to clear Roſir bruiſed to fine duſt, and brew them 
ſwallow it; after which waſh his 7or7xze and 30 together very well until incorporated together , 
Mouth with a little Beer, and fo lead him forth, then pur thereto a pint of good S14:d Oy/, and 
obſerving the former Directions to cauſe him to brew them alſo well together 4 and laſtly , take 
Piſs or Dung ; then mount him, and rake him an ounce and an half of brown Sugar-candy, fine- 
ly beaten ro powder, and mix them together ; 
then mull all upon the Fire, and being luke-warm, 
and your Horſe newly come in from his Heat, 
as betore ſhewed you, draw his Head up to the 
Starting Poſt,alight and take off his Body-clothand Rack, and with a Drenxching Horn give him this 
Breaſt-cloth,girting on his Saddle again ; and having Scowring , which is ſtrong, and takerh away all 
ſent away your Groom with thoſe Clothes, and 4o manner of molten Greaſe and foulneſs whatlo- 
the clean dry Rubbing-clothes, let him ſtay at the ever. 


to {mell upon other Zorſes Dung, whereby to 


When you are come within about a Mile of the 


laſt end of the Race till you come; then rake 
him gently up to the Stzartz»; Poſt and beyond ; 
make him ſmell to that Poſt, as alſo to the firſt 
Poſt, which is called the wezzhing Poſt , that he 


may thereby rake notice of the beginning and 


end of his Courſe. And there ſtart him round- 


ly at near a three. quarter Speed , and according 


to his ſtrength of Body, Ability, and chearfulneſs 


of Spirit, run him the whole Courſe through, bur 


be ſure to do nothing in extremity , that 1s, a- 
bove his Strength or Wind , but when you find 


him a little yield, give him eaſe, fo that all he 
doth may be with Pleaſure to him ; for this man- 
ner of Training will make him take delight in 
his Labour, and fo increaſe it; the contrary will 
make his Exerciſe irkſome to him. 

During the time that you thus Courſe him, ob- 
ſerve upon what Ground he runs beſt, thart is, 


upon the hilly, ſmooth, or rough Ground ; and 60 
- according as you find his Nature, fo order your 


Cour ſe. 

Having thus courſed the Courſe ſtrongly and 
ſwiftly , and after a little ſlightly GaZop him up 
and down the Ficld ro rake his Wind, and chear 
his Spirits (your Groom being ready with your 
Clothes and other Neceſlaries) Ride to ſome warm 


50 Whiſp him round with great warm Whiſps, 


As ſoon as you have given him this Scowring, 
preſently ler his Legs be rub'd, and take off his 
Saddle and Clothes, and finding his Body dry , 
run ſlightly over it with your Curry-Comband at- 
ter with a Bruſh, then duſt well, and laſtly rub 
over his whole Body with dry Clothes, eſpecially 
his Head, Nape of the Neck, and abour his Heart; 
then'Clothe him up warm as at orher times, and 

and if 
you throw over him a little loſe Blanket , it will | 
not be amiſs, eſpecially if the Seaſon is cold. 

Your Horſe muſt faſt rwo hours after the ta- 
king the Scouring,all which time continue with him, 
and keep him ſtirring , uſing ſome noiſe , for 

nothing is worſe than to ſleep or reſt at ſuch 2 

time, and hindereth the operation of - the Med: 
cine , Whereas ſtiring cnliveneth the Spirits , and 
ſtirs up thoſe humors that ſhould be removed. 

After he hath thus faſted upon his Bridle , take 
a handful of Wheat-tars ( being your Polard that 
is without rough Beards ). but Zoom you glve Il 
him, put your hands under his C/othes againſt his 
Heart, allo upon his Fillets , Flanks , and on 
the neither part of his Thighs , and if you find 
any new fiyer to ariſe, or any coldneſs of iwet, 


or if you find his Body to beat , or his bem es 
m 
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move faſt, then do not give him any thing; for 
:- is 2 ſign that there is much foulneſs ſtirred up 
by the Medicine, and ſo makeri him ſick ; there- 
fre in ſuch caſe only rake off his Bridle , pur 
on his CoZar, and toſs up his Litter that he may 
ye down, and ſuffer him to take his reſt for a- 
rout Two hours, leaving the Szable dark and free 
om Noiſe. Bur if you find no ſuch ſymptoms 
of Sickneſs, then profier him the faid Ears of 
Wheat by two or three at a time, and if he cats 
the handful, give him another ; then give him a 
little Buzdle of Hay as before directed, and dray 
his Bridle, rubbing his Head well. About an 
hour after he hath had his Zay, ſift him a quart 
of good Oats, to which put two or three hand- 
{uls of ſplerted Beans, which muſt be very clean 
dreſt from the hulls,ſo that there may be n thing 
but the ſplered Beans themfelves; to cheſs Oats 
and B-ans break two or three good ſhives of 
Bread, clean chipt, which give him , and fo leave 
him for two or three hours. Ar Evening before 
you dreſs your /Zor/e , give him the like quan- 
tity of Oats, Beans, and Bread, and when he has 
eaten them, bridle him up, and dreſs him as be- 
fore dygeCted ; then c/othe him up, bur neither 
ſaddle him, nor ride him forth for this Evening 
aſter his Feat (he being inwardly foul , and the 
Scowring yet working in his Body) he muſt not 
drink any Water. Bur after he hath ſtood abour 


Io 
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overſtrain him ; next,do not after his 77-473 when 
he comes home, give him any more of the for- 
mer Scowring , bur inſtead thereof , immediately 
upon the end of rhe Heat , after. he is a little 
cooled and clothed up , and in the ſame place 
where you rub him, by drawing his Head up a- 
loft as you ſer in the Saddle, or raiſing it up 0- 
therwiſe, give him a Ba ſomewhat bigger than 
a French Walnut with the Rind and all, of that 
Conteftion before mentioned , being the true 
manner of making the Cordzal Balls. | 

Bur to return to our former Diſcourſe : Having 
thus ſpent the three firſt Fortnigats , the fourth 
and laſt Fortnight you muſt make the Bread 
much finer than either of the former; as 
thus : Take three Pecks of fine Wheat, and one 
Peck of clean Beans, grind them ro Powder on 
the black Stones, and bolt rhem through the 
fineſt Bolter you can get ; then knead it up 
with very ſweer A/e-Teft , and new ttrong Ale, 
with the Whites of about Twenty Egzs: Do not 
put in any Water, but inſtead thereot you may 
put in a little new Milk; then work it up,knead- 
ing it well; then bake ir, and order it according 
to your former DireQions. 

With this Bread (the Cruſt being cut clean a- 
way, and with Oats ſunned, beaten and rub'd 
oyer with your hands, then new winnowed, {it- 
red, and fine dreſt, and with the pureſt {pleted 


an hour and a half upon his Bridle, take three 39 Beans) feed your Hr/e at his ordinary feeding 


pints of clcan ſifted Oats, and waſh them in 
ſtrong Al or Beer, and fo give it him, which 
will inwardly cool and refreſh him , ſo well as if 
he had drank Water. Then having reſted a lir- 
tle while, feed him well that Night at his teed- 
ing times with Oats and ſplet B-ans, or Oats and 
Bread, or altogether; or each apart, as you find 
his $::91.1ch belt inclined unto ; then pur ſome 
Hay in his Rack betore you leave him, and yo 
ko Bed. 

The next Gay very early firſt Feed, then Dreſs, 
Clothe,, Saddl?, and Air him abroad , giving I:im 
Water as hath been ſhewed before; then bring him 
home, and feed him with Oats, B2ans, and Bread 
as aforeſaid , bur give him very little ZZay, and 
keep your Z7-ating days, and the preparation the 
day before as hath been ſhewed without any o- 
million, or addition. Thus you ſhall ſpend the 
iecond Fortniohr, in which your Horſe having 
received four ſound Heats, and as many Scowrings, 
ticre 15 no doubt but his Bbdy will be inwardly 
clan, then the third Fortnight order him accord- 
1ng to the following Rules. | 

The third Fortnight make his Bread finer than 
before, aſtcr this manner ; take two Pecks of clean 
Beans , and as many of fine Wheat, grind them 
on the black Stones, ſearce them through a fine 
Range, and knead it up with Te/f to make it 
light, then work it up, and bakeitas the former. 

With this Bread, (having the Cruſt cur away, 
and being old ) with clean ſifted Oats, and clean 
[plet Bears feed him this Fortnight, as you did 
the former Fortnight ; alſo you mult obferve his 
Heating-days , and the day before his Heat, as in 
the former Fortnighr, only with theſe Differences. 

Firit give him not his Heats fo violent as be- 
fore , bur with a lictle more pleaſure, and not 


40 


FO 


times, after ſuch manner as you did the lait Forr- 
night. 

Keep his Heating days the firſt Week of this 
laſt Fortnight as you did in the former Fortnight, 
only forbearing one Heat the laſt Week, and not 
give him any eat, at the leaſt for five days be- 
tore his Match, bur give him long and ſtrong 
Airings to keep him in Wind ; nor need you give 
him this Fortmght any Scowrings. 

If in this Fortnight Morning and Evening, you 
burn in your Stable,upon a Chafing-diſh of Coals, 
ſome good Frankinceaſe, or Olibanum mixt with 
Storax and B2njamin, to perfume and {weeten 
the place, it is very good for him, and he will 
take great delight thereia. And in this Fortnighr, 
when you give him any waſh't Meat, walh it 
not in 4/2 or Beer , but in the Whites of Ezges , 
or Muskadine which is lcls purſie. Alſo in this 
Fortnight give him no /Zay but what he takes our 
of your Hand after his Heats, except he is a 
very bad Feeder, very tender, and a great Belly- 


f 
loſer. 


The laſt week of this Fortnight , if he is a 


foul Feeder, uſe the Muzz/e continually ; bur if 
he is a clean Feeder, and will rouch no Zztrer , 
then three days before your ach it is convenient 
to uſe the Muzzle. | 

In the Morning beſore the Match, teed well 
both before and after Airirg and Water, as at 0- 


60 ther times before Noon ; and after Noon leſſen 


Iris Meat a little. 

Before and after Evening Airirg feed him as at 
Noon, and water as at other times; but be ſure 
ro come home before Sun-ſcr. | 

This day cool him, ſhoe him, and do all ex- 
traordinary things of Ornament abour him , pro- 
vided there be nothing to give him offence, or to 
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hinder his Feeding, or any other material or be- 
neficial Action: For ſometimes it happens thar 
when they have been ſhoed with light ves, and 
other ations of Ornament done abour them the 
Night before the Courſe , they have taken ſuch 
notice thereof, that they have refuſed both to car 
and to lye down ; bur ſuch Horſes are old , and 
long-experienced in this Exerciſe : For as to the 
nice and ſtrait platring up of their Zaz/s,alrhough 
Ornamental, yet I do not much approve thereof, 
by reaſon it may give offence to the F7or/e,there- 
fore forbear thoſe unneceſſary Ornaments. And 
as to the neceſſary things to be done to him, rather 
do them the day before, becauſe on the Morning 
of the Curſe he ſhould find no trouble or vexa- 
rion. - 

On the Match Day come to him very early, 
take off his Muzzle, rub his Fead well, and give 
him a pretty quantity of Oats waſht in uſ- 
kadine, or in the Whites of Ezgs; bur it he re- 
fuſeth them, then give him fine dreſt Oars , dry 
and mixt with a little Wheat , or with your 
lighteſt Bread, and as to Bears give him none : 
Of any of theſe Foods give him bur ſuch a ſmall 
quantity, as may keep life and foul rogerher ; 
then if he be a Horſe that is an evil emprier, 


retaining his Meat long, walk him abroad, and 


in the places where he uſerh ro Empry there 
entice him to Empty ; which as toon as he hath 
done, bring him home, put on his Muzz/e, and 
let him re{t until you have notice to make ready 


_ and lead forth: Bur if he be a free Emprier, 


then you need not ſtir him, ſuffering him to lye 
uier. 

Pp When you have notice to prepare for leading 

him forth, then come to him, and having waſhr 

his Sraffe in a little Mwkadine , take off his 

Muzzle and Bridle him up ; but it you think 

him too Empty , you may give him three or 
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with you to waſh his Mouth now and 
theri 


When you come to the place of Starting 
fore you unclothe him , rub and chafe his” P 
with hard Wiſps ralns gk his Feet and 2 
his Mouth with Water ; unclothe him,Mounc 
his Rider and Start fair, and fo with Succeſ; 
unto him. 


The Courſe being perform'd , you muſt order 


10 him, as after a ſharp Heat; for which I refer 


you to my DireCtions about Heats. 


A ——— 


MAT XVL 
Of Keeping any Horſe for Plea. 


© ſure, Hunting, Travel, &xc. 


I 


Would have your Keeper of theſe F7or/es tg 
riſe carly in the Morning by Day-break , or 
before, according to the Seaſon of the Year, and 
to ſift your Horſe about three Pints of good 
dry old Oats, and put thereto one or two hand- 
fuls of ſpleted Bears with the Husks, and pive it 
him. After he has eaten them , let him dre 


30 him according to the order of good Z7orſmanſhip ; 


that is, Firſt Curry with the Comb, then Duſt, 
then rub with the Bruſh; then Duſt and rub 
with your wet Hands, after vhat with a clean 
Woollen-cloth , next with a clean Linnen-cloth; 
then pick all obſcure places , and laſtly Comb 
down his Main and Tail. Having thus done, 
Saddle him and ride him forth ro Water, warm- 
ing him very ——— es both before and after 
Water,and fo bring him home withoutSwear.Then 


four Mourhfuls of the waſht Meat laſt men- 40 after you have rubbed him all over, Cl/othe him 


tioned, and then Bridle him up and dreſs him. 
Afeer you have pitchr your Saddle and Girts 
with Shoemakers-Waix, put it on his back, 
girting ir as gently as may be, fo as he may 
ave a tceling, but no {traitne(s; then lay a 


Sheet over the Saddle next his Skin, and over it 


his ordinary Cloths, Wiſping them about with 
ſoft Wiſps; then if you have a Counter-pane or 
Cloth of State for ſhew lake, faſten it above all. 


and ler him ſtand on his Bridle above an hour ; 
after which give him the former ys of the 
ſaid Provender , and when he hath eaten it, give 
him in his Rack a pretty Bundle of Zay , and 
ſo let him reſt until after Dinner , and then give 
him the former quantity of the ſaid Provender 
and fo ler him reſt till the Evening ; only give 
him more ZZay, if occaſion requires. At Evening 
Dreſs him well, according to the Directions for 


All theſe things being done and you are ready 50 the Morning; then Ride him forth ro Water , 


to draw out, then take half a Pint of the beſt 


 Mushadine, and give it him in a Zorn, and (6 


lead him away. 
In all your Leadings upon the Courſe, of 
gentle and calm motions , ſuffering him to ſmell 


_ upon every Dung that thereby he may empty 


himſelf, and in ſpecial places of adyantage , as 
where you ſhall find Ruſhes, long Graſs, Heath, 
or the like, walk him and entice him to Piſs ; 


bur if you find no ſuch help , then in ſpecial 60 


places upon the Courſe , and principally towards 
the latter end, and having uſed the fame means 
before, break ſome of your Wiſps under his 
Bey to cauſe him to Piſs. And in your Leading,if 
any White or thick Froth ot Foam? ariſe about hi 

Mouth, wipe it away with a clean Handker- 
chief , carrying a ſmall Bottle of clear Water 


obſerving the ſame Method as in the Morning ; 
and when you come home Dreſs and Clothe him 
up, as aforcſaid , and let him ſtand on his Bridle 
as before; then give him the former quantity of 
Provender , letting him reſt till about Nine of 
the Clock, at which time give him the former 
quantity of Provender, wk a pretty good Bun- 
dle of Hay, and ſo leave him till Morn- 


ing. 
This Method obſerve concerning his ordinary 
Keeping at home where he hath Reſt , and that 
you may diſpoſe of Hours at your pleaſure; but 
if you are on a Journey, or the like, ſo that you 
can't obſerve theſe Times , then divide the main 
and whole quantity of Mear into four parts, 4 
by conſequence into _— quantiries , and give 
co 


him them at the be nyeniency , always ob- 
erving 
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ſerving to give the laſt quantity before Travel, 
"TE: Kird part before taking Horſe , and the two 
others afrer you come to | 
The reaſon of my dividing his Mcals is, be- 
cauſe it is very advantagious for the ZZorſe ; for 
to give it him at twice fills the Stomach more, 
makes the Digeſtion worſe and the Appetite 
weak ; whereas to give little and often, makes 
the Stomach always craving , the Digeſtion al- 


ways ready, and the Appetite never wanting, 1 


I muſt confels it is a greater trouble , requiring 
more attendance; but who will be ſparing of 
his Grooms Rains for the benefit of a good 
Horſe F 

If you intend to give him an Zeat, as to 
Hunt, Travel, Gallop, or the like, which were 
not amiſs to do two or three times a Week; then 
obſerve all your former Obſervations , only the 
Night before give him little or no ZZay. In the 


i7 
ro keep his Spirits ſtirring, than to lead him in 
the hand. Sh "A+ 

This is ſufficient DireCtions for clean and ordi- 
nary Keeping a Zforſe. PLE 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of ſeveral Excellent Medicines for” 


curing Maladies moſt frequent in 
Horſes. 


Treat at large of Medicines and Far- 
& ricry would take up a Volume it ſelf; 
Markham, Snape, and others have done it al- 


Morning early beforc his Heat, and before his 22 ready ; and all Gentlemen that keep good Horſes 


Dre/ſmg, give him three or four handfuls of cleari 
ſited Oats, waſhr cither in ſtrong Ale or Beer ; 
then Dre(s him, Saddle him ; __ give him his 
Heart. Bur if it be ſudden and violent , then 
let it be when he hath very well emptied him- 
felt. 

After lis Zeat rub him very well, ahd bring 
him dry into the Stable; then Clothe him up 
warm, and let him ſtand on his Brz4/e about two 


have their particular Farriers, in the chooſing of 
whom they ought to be very cautious. This 
Chapter gives you ſome particular Medicines and 
Directions for ſuch Maladzes and Miſchances thar 
very often happen, being ſuch as have been 
Approved of by Perſons of Quality, and very 
ood Z7orſ/men. But for as much as he is <- 

cemed a better Horſman , that can keep his 
Horſe in good health (by preventing ſuch like 


Hours ; then give him a little Bundle of Hay td 30 Maladies ) than he that can cure them, I ſhall 
tear out upon his Bridle, and an hour after feed begin with ſome Obſeryations relating thereunto, 


him, as hath been already ſhewed , only with 
che firſt Oats give him an handful or more of 
HHemp-ſeed well duſted and mixed. 

Ar Night warm him a little Water and give it 
him luke-warm; then about an hour after give 
him his Prev-xder, with a pretty good Bundle of 


Hay, and ſo let him reſt till the next Morn- 
in? 


2. 
The next Morning do all things as in his ordi- 40 


nary Keeping; | 

Let him ſtand on Litter both Night and Day ; 
bur change it often , -and keep the Plants 
clean, 

If you intend to Travel a Journcy, in the 
Morning then give him no ZZay, or bur little 
the Night before : If you take your Journey in 
the Aſternoon, then give no #Zay, or bur little in 
the Morning. 


And firſt, 
Of Sickneſs in General. 


Henſoeyver you perceive your Horſe to 

forlake his Meat,, ro Droop , or ſhew 
any Symptom of Sicknels, if it be nor 
forbear letting Blood, which is a great weakni 
of the Spirits; but if the Signs be great an 
dangerous , then our ay vary and for 
three Mornings together (the Horſe being Faſting) 
give him half os Ounce of a Powder called 
Diahexaple , brewed either in a Pint of fine 
Syrap of Sgar, or for want theteof the like 
quantity of Moloſfſes; alſo a Pint of Dragor- 
Water, or Carduus-Water , or a Quart of ſweet 
ſlrong Alewort will doas well; This Drench give 
him in a Horn, and if he is of ability of Body, 


» 


In your Journey ride moderately the firſt 59 Ride him after ir in ſome warm place, ſuffering 


hour or two, but after according to your bcca- 
lions or fancy. Water before you come to your 
/1n,it poſſible; bur if you can't,then give watm 
Vater in the Zu after he is fully cooled. 

il of Trotters is excellent, being applied vety 
Warm and well chafed in, fot the keeping of 
his Sinews and Limbs nimble, as alſo to help 
lameneſs and ſtiffneſs. 

Neither Waſh your #orſe, nor Walk him ; for 


him to Faſt about two hours: At Noon give him 
a ſweet Maſh, Clothe him warm; and let him nog 
drink cold Water. 

This Dzahexaple Powder being not commonly 
known, and by conſequence not rightly pre- 
pared , I ſhall here give the Receipt ro make 


it. 
Take of the Grains of Ivory, Paradice an 
Myrrh, of the Roots Gentian, Enula Campana and 


the firſt —_— Foundring in the Body or gg, Turmerick; of each a like quantity ; then beat and 


Feet, and b th all Surfeits, and the latter is 
the ground of all ſtrong Colds, which turn to 
Glanders and Rottenneſs: Bur if rieceſſity compel 
you to cither, as foul Ways and long Stays, 
then rather waſh his Lezs with Pails of Water at 
the. Stzable-Door, than ro waſh him in a Pond or 
River. And for Walking, rather fir on his Back 


ſearce them into a ſubtile Powder', and give him 
ſuch a quantity thereof as before direffed. This 
comforts and ſtrengrhens the inward Parts, helps 
the Lungs, reſiſts putrefaction of Humors, opens 
ObſtruQions, ind; if taken in time, not only re- 
covers him, bur prevents many Diſtempers, 


Obſer: 
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Obſervations relating to Sickneſs. 


TIF you find in your Horſe a ſhortnefs of Brearlr, 

loathing of his Mcart , an heavineſs of Coun- 
tenance , dull Eyes, ſtaring Hair, a rotten or dry 
Cough, an extream Looſnels, or coſtivenels, yel- 
-lownels of the Eyes and Skin, no caſting his L2t, 
lean and hide-bound, to have a ſtaggering Pace , 
a Frantick Behaviqur , extraordinary lying down, 
or beating himſelf , or a faint or cold Sweat, 
all theſe are apparent ſigns of Sicknels. 


Obſervations from the Dung. 


\/7 OU ought to obſerve his Dung , which is 


2 certain Rule ro know the condition of 


his Inward Parts ; yet before he paſlerh his Judg- 
ment , he ought to conſider what Feeding he hath 


had , which is a great matter. For example, if 


the Dung be of a pale and whitiſh yellow Com- 
plexion , and clear , hanging together without {c- 
paration, more than as the weight breaks it inthe 
talling,heing neither too Thick nor too Thin ,th=ſc 
- are Signs of his being clean,well fed,and free from 
Maladies ; if it be well coloured, yer fall from 
him in round knots, then 'its a Sign of foul 
feeding, and he hath either too much Hay, and 


roo litrle Corn , or Oats , too much Litter. It 


ly carrying a thick Rib, when inwardly tliey arc 
Cleans * nh without all manner of Foulneſs 4 _ 
there be others ( as the latter ) that appear clean 
to the Eye , ſhewing nothing bur Skin and Bone, 
when they are full of inward Fatnefs; In this Cafo 
there are two helps, the one inward, and the other 
outward : The Inward help is only ſharp Exerciſe 
which diſſolves and Melrs the Foulneſs, and ſtrons 
Sceurings, which will bring it away * The outwar 
to Help is Handling and Feeling 


his Body , eſpecially 
his Ribs rowards his Flank, and if his Fleſh gene- 
rally handle looſe and ſoft, your Fingers ſinkino 
or pitting in, "tis x Sign of his Foulnefs ; bur if 
his Fleſh be hard and firm, only upon his hindmoſt 
Rib it handles ſoft and Downy, 'tis a Sign there 
is Greaſe , and Foul Matter within , which muft 
be removed, ler him appear never fo lean. If he 
be Fat and Thick , and as ir were cloſed up be- 
tween the Chaps , or if his Faws handle full and 


20 Fleſhy, 'tis a Sign of muclr Fouinels, both'in the 
Head and Body ; bur if he handle Thin,” Clean , 


and only with ſome Lumps , or ſmall #irnels 
within his Chaps , in fuch caſe it is a Sign only 
of ſome cold newly taken. 


Conce: ning his Hair. 


OU muſt well obſerve your Horſes Hair in 
General , bur eſpecially his Neck,and thoſe 


his Dung be rediſh and hard , then he- hath had 30 parts that are uacovered ; for it they be ſleck , 


too Strong Heats , and Coſtiveneſs will follow ; 
if it be pale and looſe, it denotes inward coldneſs 
of Body, or too much moiſt Feeding ; if it be in 
round Pellets , and blackiſh, or brown , it ſhews 
inward heat in the Body ; ifir be Greaſy, it ſhews 
foulneſs,and of that Greaſe is molten, but can't come 
away ; it he voids Greaſe in Grols Subſtance with 
his Dung, it the Greaſe be white and clear, then 


3t comes away kindly, and there is no danger , 


but it it be yellow and putrified, then the Greaſe 49 
hath lain long in the Body , and Sickneſs will fol- 


low if not prevented. 


Concerning Feeding. 


| Bſerve that if there be any Drint, or Meat 
that is good for the Z7crſe, and if he refuſe 


rotakeit, do not force him to it , but uſe gencic 


Meags, tempting him when he is moſt Thirſty , 
or Hungry ; alto mix the Drink, or Meat he lov- 


eth beſt, with that which he loveth worſt , till 


both. be made Familiar unto him. 


Concerning the State of his Body. 


OU mult obſerye that the Strongeſt State 
of Body, which is rhe Higheſt of Flcth , 


provided it is' good , hard and without inward 
toulnels is the beſt ; yer you muſt rake notice 
chat hisShape and Feeding are to be conſidered : As 
to his Shape of Body,fome that be round, plump, 
and cloſe knit will appear fat, when really rhey 
are lean and in Poverty ; and others that are Raw- 
boned, Slender , and looſe knit rogerher , will ap- 

Lean , Deformed and Poor, when they are 
Fat, Foul, and fullof Groſs Humours : So like- 
wiſe as to their Feeding, ſome will Feed outward- 


{mooth, and cloſe , then he is ing Caſe, but 
it his ZZazr be rough and ſtareing , then he is in- 
wardly cold at the Hearr, wants Cloths and warm 
keeping , orelſe there is ſome Sickneſs creeping 
upon him. 


Concerning Lameneſs , or Stiſſneſs. 


Ake notice that if your Horſe be ſubje&t 

to Lameneſs,or Stiffneſs of Joynts or Sinews, 

Subbating or tenderneſs of Feet, firſt give him 

his Heats upon ſoft and {ſmooth Ground , torbear- 
ing hard and Stony #igh-ways or the like. 


Obſervations from the Urine. 


A it is theGeneral Opinion that the 7- 
£ A 7#e isa deceiver , yet ſomething may be 
diſcovered thereby , viz. If the 2/rine be of an 


50 High and Ruddy colour like Blood , then he hath 


been Over-ridden, or Ridden too early after Win- 
tergraſs ; it the Urine carry a white cream on the 
top , it ſhews a weak Back, and a Conſumption 
of Secd ; if itbe of a pale yellowiſh colour, ra- 
ther thick than thin, and of a ſtrong ſmell, it is 
an healthful , ſound and good 7rine ; if it be of 
an high Complexion, and clear like oid March- 
beer , his Body is inflamed, and he hath taken 
ſome Surfeit ; A green 7rhe ſhews a Conſumpti- 
on of the Body ; 7rine with Bloody ſtreaks, de- 
notes an ker in the Xidneys, and a black thick 
cloudy 7rine ſhews Death. 


FF 


C oncerning the Privy Parts. 


our Horſes Stones hang down, f:de or long 


m his Body, he is out of Heart or Lan, 
an 
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and is either ſick of Greaſe,or other foul Humours ; 
but if chey be cloſe couched up, then he is in 
rood plight and health. | 
Having given you theſe Obſervations concer- 
ning the State and Condition of your Horſe, our 
next buſinels thall be to proceed ta Diſeaſes, and 


their Cures. 


Receipts of Julips, Gliſters,and Potions ,, 


for cooling a Horle , Over-heated by 
violent Exerciſe, approved of by the 
late Duke of New-Caſftle. 


For a Cold. 


Ake half a Pound of Zoney, with as much 
Treakle mixt together , then take a Pound 


ot Cumminſeed, an Ounce of Bay-berries, and an 2* 


Ounce of Anny/ceds all beaten to powder, which 
mix together, and pur ſo much thereof into the 
Honey and Treakle, as will make it thick like a 
Haſly-puddin : This give your Horſe both before 


and afrer his Riding, 
To Comfort a Horſe Over-ridden. 


TK a Pint of new Milk,, and pur therein 
th:Yolks of three new-laidEggs well beaten, 
three peniworth of Saffron,and two or threeSpoon- 
fulls of SaZet-Oy! , ler them be luke-warm, and 
given to him in a Drenching-hern. 

Honey isa very ſoveraign thing for the Lygs, 
jor a Cold, and to open all obſtructions ; and if 
you put a good Spoonful thereof in his Oats for 
ſome time together , it will work notable effects, 
and recover a very purſey Horſe. 

Florſes of great Exerciſe, or ſuch as are over- 


9 
Wheat-bra his Oats waſh't in iron 
Beer,or Ale if he hkes it; for Bran is ver 
to. get out his Be/ly, and ro moiſten him, (e 
it dries up all ſuperftuous humours that hear him. 
Likewiſe in his Water, when he drinks put ſome 
of the Bras, which is very to cool and moi- 
ſten him; and to looſen his skin if be be #7ide- 
bound, which Heats do occaſion. 

Lettuces, Succory Ronts, and Endive Rents, are 
very good to cool him, being boyled in the Wa- 
ter he drinks: And during the time of his Cure, 
dom have no violent Exerciſe , only gentle 
walking. 

To refreſh a Horſe, give him Carots with his 
Oats, and waſh his Qats in {mall Beer, which is ye- 


ry good. 


A cooling Fulip in a Fever. 


' | 'Ake Barley-water 2 Quart, two Ounces of 


Syrup of Violets, and an Ounce ot Syrup 
of Lemons, mix theſe together , and givc him to 
quench his thirſt. 

It he is looſe of Body in his Fever, to bind 
him take one Qunce of /vory,with as much Z7:r+5- 
horn, raſp them, and put them in three Quarts 
of Water, which muſt boyl till about haif is con- 
\umed , then flirain it through a Cloath ; and to 
this Liquor put four Quaces of the Juice of &ar- 


30 beries , and one Ounce and a half ot Syrup of 


Prmegranates, and give it him in a Drenc/ing-horn 
cold. 


A cooling Potion. 


Ake a Quart of hey, four or five Quaces 
of Syrup of Violets, the like quantity of 
Ca//rta,with a little Manna ; and this will both cool 
and purge him gently. This given in a G/fter is 


heated muſt be often let Blood ; ſometimes three 4© very cooling to the Bowe!s. 


or four times in a few days, until you find good 
Blood to come. SY 

To ler a Hor/e Bloort in the Mouth, and then 
to rub it with Salt, and cauſe him to drink 
tis Blood, is an excellent thing ; bur you muſt 
purg2 him well, that his Greaſe may come away , 
tor Horſes of great Exerciſe would elſe be atways 
touncred in the Body , and then they will never 
lirive , until that Melred Greaſe be brought a- 
way. 

The beſt Purge is an Ounce of AMcesficatrina 
lapt up in freſh Butter,and made into Pi#s, which 
eive him after he has reſted a while. Then give 
him this following Julip. 

Take Mell Roſarum , Conſerve of Damask Ro- 
ſes, and Burrage, with Syrup of YViolets,of each 
{our Ounces, Purrage, Endive, Suckory , Bugloſs, 
and P/2xtain-Water of cach about a Pint and a 
half , which ſaid Water and Conſerves uſe thus. 


Put the Con/erves into a Mortar, and beat them 60 


tzcther ; then mix them well together with the 
Waters, and give it your Horſe in a Drenching- 
horn cold , _—_ if you add Syrup of Lemmons 1t 
IS vcry good ; of this Drigk give him rwice or 
thrice a week for about a Marth ; and let him reft 
atterwards, and it will be effeuat. | 
Allthe time of this great Heat, feed him with 


All theſe cooling things are very good for ſur- 
ſeited and over-heated Horſes : But firſt give the 
Purge of Ales to bring away the Greaſe. 


For the Bots and all manner of Worms. 
Ake 4 Quart of new 6k , and as much 


clarified Honey as will make it very {wet ; 
give it him in a ors luke-warm early in the 


59 Morning, having faſted all Night before; then 


bridle im up, and let him ſtand tied to the emp- 
ty Rack for about rwo hours Then take halt 2 
Pint of White-wine, and diſſolve into it a good 
Spoonful of Black-ſoap, and give it him, cauting 
him to faſt about rwo houts after ; and this will 
cauſe him to void the Worms in great abundance. 
Or take Salt andWater and give it him in a#ory, 


For a Lofneſs. q 


Ake a Quart of Red-wine, ſer it onthe fire, 


| pur in it one Ounee and 2 half of Buleat- 
mony made in fine Powder, and two Ounces and 
2 half of Conſerve of Sloes , then ſtir and mix 
them well together ; then rake it oft rhe fire, and 
put thereto one or two Spoorifuls of the Powder of 
Cinamon ; raix thele pm , and give- him to 


20 

drink. Let. him faſt two' Hours after, and ler 
him eat no waſh't Meat: Hay is wholſome, fo is 
Bread and Oats,fo as they be well mixt with heat 
or Beans, but not otherwiſe. 


An excellent Scowring when others will do 
70 good. 


Ake a quarter of a Pound of ſweet Butter, 
| half as much Caſtle-ſoap, beat them well to- 
gether ; then pur thereto two Spoonfuls of /7emp- 


ſeed bruiſed, of Amniſeeds bruiſed a handful,one 


Ounce of S#zar-candy, halt a ſpoontul of Ro/1x 
finely bruiſed ; work all theſe into a Paſte, and 
give it him made up in Pills after his ZZeat , or 


when you have warmed him, and ſtirred up the 


Greaſe and Foulneſs within him. 


For the Spleen. 


Ake a Plaiſter of Oxicroceum,ſpread it upon 
Shzeps Leather,which lay on, ſuffering it 
to lye until it come off it (elf. 


AGlijler to Expel Wind. 
; 'Ake Fennel Seeds and Amnniſeeds of each 


two Spoontuls, bruiſe them,then pur there- 
to halt a handtul of Pe4itory of the Wall, Camo- 
mile, Rojemary flowers, and P enny-royal. 


For the Wind-Collich. 


Oyl a ſpoonful of Cummin ſeeds with a few 
| Camomile flrwers in Pollet drink, and give it 
him to drink ; which 15 good to expel the Wind. 


For a Horſe that piſſeth Blocd. 


Ake a ſpoonful of 7aragn ſteep it in White- 49 


; win? , and as much Poppy ſeeds beaten as 
will lye upon a ſhilling, give this in White-wize, 
which will etiect the Cure. 


For a C ough. 
Ake the Root of Gentim , ſlice , dry, and 


eat it to Powder, of which give him ta- 
ſting as, much in half a Piar of his own Water , 


as will Ive upon a ſhilling. This muſt be given 5 


him every third day, until you fce his Cough or 
Heavmng to be removed; and all thc time ot his 
Cure let him ſtand in the S:ab/e. 


To cauſe a Horſe to piſs, that has the 
IWind-Collick. 


| "Ake a quarter of a Pound of Ca/?/--ſoap 
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To make a Horſe Stale or Piſs. 


Ake the quantity of a Walrut of Caſtle-ſoap 
. boylira little in a Pint of ſtrong Bees + 


and give it him ina Horn luke-warm, and it wit 
cauſe him to Pils. 


Tocauſe a Horſe toVomirt. 


Ake two large Roots of Polipodium of the 
Oak, waſh and ſcrape them very clcan,and 


tye it to his Snaffle or Bzt, then let it be ſteeped 
in Oy/ of Spike a whole Night, and inthe Morn- 
ing faſting put on his Brid/e with the Roots tied 
to the Bit, and ride him iottly for abour an hour, 
with it in his Mouth, and if he be troubled with 
any GS or Rheumatick humours, or with 
any cold or filrhy Matter chat clogs or anoys his 


20 Stomach, it will cauſe him to caſt it forth at his 


Mouth or Noſe : It will alſo cauſe him to /aceze and 
co:gh much, purging forth filrh and ſlimy Mar: 
tcr, ſo that it will ſoon cleanſe his Boily , and 
purific his Blood. This you may give to a 
Horſe newly taken from Graſs, or to one that has 
taken a Cv/d,or is foggy and parfie;this being done, 
give him White-wine and Honey,as allo a Cordial. 


A Purge. 


of a Pint of 7Zoney, two Ounces of Londow 
7 r2acle, mix and brew them all rogether,and giye 
it him luke warm, then keep him upon the Bit 
abour Six hours warm clothed and lictered ; then 
give him a ſweet Mfh, and Whitewater , Rack 
him with fweert Wheat-/traw, Oats and Bran ; this 
both purgeth and comtorterth : And rwo or three 
days atter give him this tollowing Drink. 


. 
| | 'Ake a Quart of ſtrong 41--wor?, a quartes 


Ancther Purge. 


Ake a Pint of Wizte-wine , put in it one 

Ounce of $-:a to ſteep all Night, in the 
Morning carly ſtrain it,and pur therein one Ounce 
of Powder ot-/-es, halt an Ounce of Agarick, 
and a Spoonful of Ligurriſh Powder ; mix theſe 
well together, and give it him luke-warm in a 
Hrs, then ride him gently about a quarter of 


, an hour after ir, and fo fet him up warm, well 


clothed and littered ; let no Air come to him, nor 
{uffer him to cat or drink for about ſix hours: 
Ar Night give him a ſweet M/h,and let his Meat 
be ſweet Wheat-ſtraw, Oats and Bran : The next 
Day let him Blood, and prick him in rhe third 
Furrow of his Mouth ; and- if his Blood be bad, 
take about rwo Quarts from him : Burt if good 
about a Quart ; keep -him warm, and give him 


ſweet Majhes or White-water , and put into his 


| ſmall, ro whicly pur ewo Ounces of P4./- 5g, Drink either the Powder of Brimſtone or Elecam- 


thea, beat them well rogerher in a Mortar,make 
them up into pretty big Bas, and fo keep them 
tor uſe, for they will continue good a year. 
Take one of the BaZs , crumble it into a Pint 
and a halt of ſtrong Beer ſcalding hot, to ditlolve 
the Ba/, then let it Nand till itis luke-warm,and 
{o ap him ina Horn , and let him faſt abour 


an hour ; this will empty him of all his Pils. 


— 


pane , Fenugreek or Turmerick , or one or more 
rogether , which being well mixt, put thereof into 
his Drink a Spoonful at a time. This 1s very 
good ro cool and purifie the Blood, to purge C#v- 
ler and other peccant Humours. This Purge 15 
not only good tor Horſes newly taken from Graſh, 
but for thoſe thar are lick or lurtcited. 


Glifters. 
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of his Head , jobbing it a little hard , and: turn- 
the Stick , which will occaſion him to Blecd free- - 


Gliſters. 


Glifter is a very good Preparative to a 
A Purging Drink , cleanſing the Guts , and 
--jrciheth the Vital Parts; ſo thac before he give 
a Drink, whether Purgizz or otherwile, if the Horſe 
bo not ſoluble in Body, that after Blood-letting , 
the next day he give a G/i/ter. 

A Decrdion is a Broth made of divers Herbs , 
as Millws, Marſh-Mallows, Camomile , Pellitory , 
and ſometimes white Lilly Roots , which boyl in 
Wartcr till the third part is conſumed. Sometimes 
inſtead of Zerbs and Water, tat Beef Broth, Milk 
or Wizy will ſerve. 

The quantiry of Broth, Mii or Whey, is ac- 
cording to the age, ſtrength, and bignels of rhe 
//orſe ; tor if a ſtrong, large, fat and luſty Forte, 
three Pints is uſual , otherwiſe a Quart is ſuffici- 


cnt : Itis uſual ro put in half a Pint of Oyl, rwo 2f2 


or three Drams of Salt , and ſometimes Yerjuce, 
or*7[oney, as occaſion requires. 

The uſual Druggs are Sexa, Caſſia, Anniſeeds , 
Azarick, alfo the Oyls of Camomile, Violets,and 
4, S:gar-Candy and ſuch like. As to the quan- 
ury of Drugos , three ounces in a Gliſter is the 
nolt ufed,otten leſs ; and pur in not above four 
ounces of Butter , and when you give it, let it 
be lukewarm. 


Your ZZor/e ſhould be empty when you give it, 93 


and betore you give it, Rake him , let him keep ir 
about Halt an Hour , holding his 7az/ cloſe to 
his Fundament all the while. 

The length of the G/ifter-pipe thould be abour 
t Foot long in the Shank , and pur it home, and 
iraw out the Pipe by Degrees. 


7 


For a Vein that ſw: lls upon lettiug Blood. 


| Ake black Pitch , white Pitch and R1{cn, of 42 


each a like quantity , boil them rogcther , 
and lay it on hot, with a ffar Nick ; and then flock 
it, and this doing, once in four or five days will 
take down the Swelling ; he mult be houſed, and 
kept with dry mcar the time of his Cure ; you 
may anoint it with Qyl of Pepulcen, or with Soap 
and Brandy. 


A Horſe Furnt by a Mare. 


——y 


Proxy. X |» | 47 
I His is known by the Mattering of his Yard 


within ; for Cure take a Pint of White 


Winc , in Which Boil a Quarter of a Pound of 
Koch-All/om , and when it is cool; Squirt it with 
a Syring as far into his Yard as you can; and 
It will ctie& the Cure. 


# he Staggers. 


'TY Diſcaſe proceeds from corrupt Blood, or 
| Groſs i}l Humours that opprels the Brazn , 
irom whence proceeds a vaporous Spirit, ditſolved 
by a weak heat, which afflicts the whole Head. 
tor Cure , firſt rake a pretty long ſtrait Stick well 
Imooth'd about the bignets of a 7obacco-pipe, and 
at one end cut a Notch,this Stick put up to the top 
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ly ; then give him this foilowing Drink, Take an 
Ounce of Anni/ceds,and as much Turme: 7-k beat- 
en ſmall, half a Quarter of a Pint of Aquzvitez? 
a Pint and a half of Mild Beer, a Pint of Verjuce, 
or for want thereof a quarter of aPint of White- 
wine-vinegar , and pur it to the Beer , and the 
reſt of the Ingredients,wiich make luke-warm,and 


IO pive it him inthe Morning faſting ; as foon as he 


hath took it , take a handful of Ferb-grace bca- 
ten ſmall in a Mortar , a penny worth of Apua- 
vite , and put half the 4quavite into one Ear , 
holding it upright in the hollow of your hand, 
and put halt the Z/crb-grace in afterit ; then pur 
in eo! or Tew , and rye up the Ear with a Gar- 
ter , and the like do to the other Far , and tye 
them both up rogerher ; after Twenty four Hours 
untye his Ears, and take out the Wort,and Her b- 
grace ; the next Day in the Morning let him Blood 
on both ſides of his Neck. , and fave about a Pint 
of the Blood , and put thereto a handful of Salr , 
ſtir it well rogether, and give it him faſting : four 
or five Hours after give him ſweet # y , and - at 
Night, warm Water and Bras : After you have 
given him the firſt rink, tye up one ot his Fore- 
legs, and ſtrew good ſtore of Litter under. him ; 
and ſo let him take his reft , and he will either 


recover in a Day or Two, or Dye; the Vinegar: 
will make him piſs , and the Aq4avi:z cauſe him- 


to ſleep: It he comes not to his Stomach , then 
give him ZZoney, and White-wine , and a Cordial ; 
when you let him Blood in the Head with your 
Cornct-Horn , let him Blood in the third Furrow 
of his Mouth , and let him bleed well ; alſo 
let him B/-od in the Griſtle of his No/e, with a 
long Bodkin, or Shomakers Aw), 


Fer a Broken-winded Herſe. 
' 


"TAke Boars Dung, dry it to Powder, put a 
Spoonful ot it into a Quart of M/t-newly 
taken from the Cow , oreiſe made luke warm, 
and give it him : It you ſee that this quantity 
will not make him ſick the firſt time you give it 
him , then give him two Spoonfuls more of the 


. Prwder , and this in four or five times taking 


will Cure him. This drink muſt be given every 
third day. A Spoonful of the Powder of a H:dz- 


50 heg being given , doth much add to the Cure. 


To fiip Bleeding. - 


Er him Blood in both the Plate-verns , then 
wind a 7hym-barzd of wet Hay about his 


Neck , ſo long to come from his Ears to his, 
Breaſt, and fo keep it wet until you find the 


Blood to >tanch. 
Or take Be/rony , and ſtamp it in a Mortar 


65 With $./: , put it into his Nole, or app:y it to 


the Wound, and it will ttanch it. 


For a Shoglder-ftrains 


T It tye up his ſound Leg with. a Garter or 
Liſt , then walk or drive him on his other 

three Legs , that he may lay rhe | weight —6 wy 
Body 
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_ former; then ſer him up to his Mear, 


Body upon the lame Leg, and fo him un- 
til <4 egin to Sweat at the Cods and Ears with 
pain. reaſon of this is to ſee the Platt- 


Vein the plainer ; rhen ler down the lame Lez 
and the Vein will appear plainer; bur if doth 
not yet appear viſible enough, rhen hear a lirrle 
IFater, and bathe the place grieved therewith, 
which will cauſe ir to appear bigger ; then ler 
him Blood, and when you ſee the Blood is come 


* into the Plait-Yein, and that the Yen is plain 


enough to. fee and feel , rye up his lame Leg a- 
= Je and bleed him there on hal ſide the bot- 
tom of his Cheſt his lame Leg is on. Ler him 
bleed about a Quart or two , and the greater 
the Lamenefs is, the more let him Bleed; 
after he has bled about a Quart .on the ground ; 

t into a Bow! a good handful of Salt, and ler 
him bleed about another Quart , keeping the 
Blood and Salt always ſtirring to prevent clod- 


ing; then ſtop the faid P/azt-YVein with a piece of 7? 


Lead to hinder more bleeding. Then having in 
a readineſs about an Ounce and an half of Oyl 
of Turpentine, and as much Strong Beer ; pur 
them into a Glaſi-Vial, ſhake them well togerher, 
bathe it well in with your hand all abour his 


Shoulder, his Breaſt, and down to his Xxee ; then 


take the B/ood and Salt, and bathe hat as the 

| nd with a 
Garter or Liſt rye both his Fore-legs together as 
cloſe as you can; the next day untyethem, take 
him out and walk him, and if you find he can 
co pretty well, ride him gently about a Mile, 
and fo fer him up again, tying his Fore-Feet to- 
gether, as betore Jirede ; bur if he goes nor 


_ well the firſt day, do but walk him rhe ſecond 


day ; and the third day after his firſt dreſſing, do 
not only tye his Legs, bur flat a Stick on both 
ſides, like a Wedge, about the bigneſs of a Six- 
pence; this drive between the 7oes of his Shoes 


and the Zoe of his Foot faſt, fo that ir may nor 4 


come out; and always whulſt he ſtands ſtill in 
the Stable rye his Legs cloſe, and peg him with 
a Wedge; and when you take him our to walk 
or ride, untye his Legs and take out the Wedze. 
Do this every Night and Day until he is cured, 
which 'will be in a few days, if it be newly 
taken. To let Blood once, and to Anoint it once 
with Oyl of 7urpentine and Beer, and once with 
the Blood and Salt , with the any of tying, his 


Legs and wedping them, as aforeſaid , is ſuffici- 5® 


Ent. E 
Hogs-Greaſe is very good for a S:rain. 


For a Sinew-ſprung Horſe. 


Z Hs a Pint of Linſeed Oyl, boyl it, then pur 


in three pennyworth of Aquavite, ſtir 
them together and anoint his Legs therewith. 


For a Back Sinew-Strain , or any Grief, 
Pain, Straitneſs, Shrinking, or Numneſs 
of Sinews or Foynts. 

"F 'Ake a fat Sucking MaſtiveWhelp, Flay ir 
- and bowel it; its y fall of 
Black Snails and gray Snails , Roaſt iÞ. at a rea- 
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ſonable good Fire, and when it begins to warm 
baſt ic with ſix Ounces of Oyl oi Spike made 
yellow with Saffron, and the like quantiry of the 
Oyl of Wax. The Dripping and Moiſture that 
falls from it, fave, and keep in a Gally-Por, with 
which anoinr the grieved place , working it in 
very hot; holding a hot Bar of ron betore it; 
And thus do every Morning and Evening unul ir 
is cured. 


For Greaſe fallen into the Legs, and the 


Scratches. 


Ake of Nerv?-Oy/, Train-Oyl, and Oyl of 
Bays, of each half a Pint, with the big- 
neſs of an Egg of Alm; boil theſe well together ; 
then having cleanſed rhe Sores and opened the 
Pultis, if there be any, with Salve anoint the 
place prieved. Bhs 
Alfo for the Scratches; Take Yerdigreaſe and 
Burnt Alom mixt together, and fo apply ir, keep- 
ing him dry. 


A Purgation for a Horſe that is ſi-k of his 


Greaſe, or any Coſtiveneſs. 


| [ 'Ake a Pint of good old Whitewine , fer it 


on the Fire and diſlolye it in a lump of - 


30 Caſtle-Soap as big as a large Pigeons-Fgg, then 


{train them well rogerher on the Fire ; then take 
ir off, and put into it two good handfuls of 
Hempſeed finely beaten , with an Ounce and an 
half of good Sugar-Candy beaten to fine pow- 
der , mix all theſe well rogerher; then having 
warmed the Horſe to ſtir up the Greaſe and other 
foul Humors, give him this to drink, and 
walk him for a little while after it ro make the 
Potion work ; then ſer him up warm , and after 


02 little ſtirring him in the Stable, if he grows 


ſickiſh let him lye down; then after rwo or 
three hours faſting give him a {weer afh, and 
{o feed him as at other times. 


For a Spavin, Splint, Curb, or Ring- 


bone. 


| Pee Clip away the Z7air all about the Ex- 
cretion , next take a piece of Alom'd Lea- 
ther juſt as big as the place where the Hair is 
cut away ; then ſpread the faid Leather round 


| the edge with a little Shoemakers Wax; then take 


the Herb Sparagus (which hath the virtue to railc 
Bliſters) bruiſe it in a Mortar, and lay it on the | 
Leather m the middle where the Wax 1s not, 
which ought to be the bigneſs of the Knot or 
Excretion, and bind it faſt thereon , and 1o letit 
lye (if in the Spring or Summer , when the 
Sparagus is in its virtue ) two or three hours; 


© bur it in the Winter when it has not that virtue, 


then add ro it a dxop or two of Origanwm, and 
letitlye ona day, and be ſure tye up the Horſes 
Head for about two hours, leſt he bites it away. 
When you have taken off the Plai/ter, anoint.the 
place with 7rain-Oy/ luke-warm , and you thall 
find no &net. 


To 


To make the Hoofs grow quickly, and to be 


tough and ſlrong. 


Ake ſeven Ounces of Juice of Garlick; 
two Pound of old ZZogs-greaſe, and one 
handful of Afes or C:ws-Dung, mix them and 
boyl them all well rogether, and with this both 


ſtop his teet and anoint the Crownets of his hooks. ; 


Fer any Founder , Surbait, or the like in 
the beet. 


(rſt, Pare thin, open his Heels wide, and 
take a good quantiry of the Blood from 
the Toes, then tack on a Shoe ſomewhat hollow ; 
next take Franktznſence, and rouling it in a little 
fine Cotton Wool or Bombaſt , with an hot Tron 
melr it into the Foot betwixr the Shoe and the Toe, 20 
untill the Orifice where rhe Blood was taken 
away is filled up; Then take halt a Pound of 
Hegs-greaſe, melt it on the Fire, ard mix it with 
Wheat-Bran to make if thick like a Pultis; then 
ſtop up his Foot therewith as hot as he can en- 
dure it, covering it with a piece of an v'tl Shoe, 
and ſplint itup, cauſing him to ſtand ſtill tor three 
- or four days; and if occaſion requires, renew it 
till the Cure'is perfected. 
39 
A general Salve for any Sore ſwelling. 


f i - Turpentine , Black Sovap, Hogs-Greaſe 
ind Pitch, of each a little quantity ; mix 
and boyl them well together, and apply it warm 
to the Grief. 


The Farcy; 


Ake a handful of Rice and ten Cloves of we 

Garlick, beat them together ; then take a 
p-nnyworth of Aquavitz, and train them 
tlrough a Cloth ; then take a little Black-Wool to 
drink up the Moiſture . and pur iris each Ear 
halt the Wool, and ſew up the Ears tozether ; 
then cur his Forehead and pur into the Hole the 
inncr Rind of an E/dcr-ftick aboutan Inch lons, 
and keep him in the Houſe that no Wer fall into 
bis Ears the firſt day and night. 


50 


For any Farcy, Mang, Scab or Leproſie. 
| 8-- Blood, then take a Quart of Wine or 

LL Vinegar, put therein a quarter of a Pound 
vi good Tobacco; then ſet it on an Ember-fire to 
ſimper, and not boyl, for a whole Night ; then 
ſtrain it, and with this Water waſh the infeted 
Place, as often as occaſion requires , until it 15 
cured. 


To belp a Horſe that Galls between the 
Legs, through Heat or ill Dreſſing. 


| | 'Ake a raw Fgg, cruſh it berween his Legs, 
rubbing the galled place very well there- 
With after the Sores are made dry. 
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23 
For a Canker in a Horſes Mouth, 


Ake half a Pint of the beſt WhireWine 
Vinegar , haif a Pound of Roach Almn, 
and a handful of Sage; boyl theſe together , and 
therewith waſh his «th and Tongue. 


For a Horſe that has got an Ozer-reath, or 
Tread of the Heel. 


Irſt, Search it well to the bottom , take out 

all the Gravel and waſh it with P;5; then 

take a good handful of Nettles and a good 

handful of Sa/t, put them in a Cloth and bind 

them to the Sore; this do two or thrze Morn- 

ings together, then ſer on the Shoe with a Lea- 

ther under it ; which done, pour in ſome /Zogs- 

Greaſe (calcing hot, then ſome Rozz- allo ſcald- 

ing hot, and then after thar put in ſome Wheat- 
Bran. 


To draw out a Natl or Thorn in any place, 


"=O Euſe-Snails and ſceth them in Zurer, 
and apply it for ule. | 


For a Stub, or cther burt in or about the 
Foot; 


Ake Bees-Wax, Pitch, Hors-Greaſe and 7 ur- 

pen'ine;_boyl them together in an Earthen 
Pipkin; bur pur in the 7urpentine a little betore 
you take ir off the Fite; ſtirring it well rogether; 
then make the Wound. clean and pour it in 
ſcalding hot; rhen dip Tow in it, and ſtuff the 
Sore place full of ir, and ic will tical-in a ſhorr 


time. 
To kill Lice, 


f pen the Juice of Beets and Staveacre beaten 

| rogether, and therewith anoint his Body all 

over, and it will kill them. ' 
Alſo to anoint him with Hogs Greaſe under 

the Mane, and upon tae Ridge-bone of the Back, 

will deſtroy cthzm. MES 


For a Prich in the Foot. 


Irſt; Take dff the Shoe ; and pare his Fſoof 
FÞ to firid out the bottom of the Wound; then 
take Turpentine , freſh Bitter, and a little black 
Pitch boyled fogether ,, and pour it into the 
Wound ſcalding hot; tliefi dip fome 7ew in the 
ſame, and uf it well bzrween the Sh-e-and the 
Foot, ſplintering and binding it about with Sricks 
and Leather to keep it on; but it it. be along 


60 Nail that ſtruck into his Foot on the Road in 2a 


Journey ; then pluck. out the Nail, hear it red 
hot, and put it into the Hole as faras it went in; 
and having thus ſeared it with the Naz, to keep it 
from feſtring, melt freſh Butter and Turpentine 


with a little S/ack-Pitch, and pour into the Hoke 


as aforeſaid ; then clap on the Shoe, and ſtaff the 
Foot with Tow, as before directed. 


G A 
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A green Oyntment to heal a Wound. 


Ake Water-betoxy , Comfry , Red Sage, Je- 

ruſalem Sage , Muzwert , Rue , Southern- 
wood , and Roſemary , of each. a handful, Boil 
tlicm in a Pint of May-Butter,with as much Mut- 
70-Suet , and when it hath Boiled a while, take 
it off the Fire , Strain it through a Cloath , and 
{o pur it into a Por for your ule. 
lay on the Oyntment, waſh the Wound with this 
following Water. 

Take Half a Pound of Bole-Armoniack, a Quar- 
ter of a pound of White Copreras,and two Oun- 
ces of R-ch-Allom, beat the Copperas and Alom , 
and pur them into a Pipkin ro melt on the Fire ; 
when it is cold, pur it with the Bole-Armoniack in- 
to a Mortar , and beat them together to a Pow- 
der ; then take two Quarts of Spring: Water, ſet 
it over the Fire cloſe covered till it be Scalding 
hot, then put ir intoa clean Earthen P:*cher, to 
which put two Spoonfuls of the ſaid Powder,and 
ſtir it well rogether before you ler it ſettle ; then 
when it hath ſtood rwo or three days ſerling,take 
off rhe uppermoſt froth , and gently pour our 
the Water into another Pztcher clean from the 
Dregs. And ſoit is fit for uſe, always uſeing ir 
as warm as can beendured ; and when you waſh 
the Wound, ler the Cloth lye on a while , then 


- wet a double Cloth in the ſaid Water, and lay ir 30 


on the Sore , renewing it two or three times a 
day , and after it is waſht, lay on the aforeſaid 
Oyatment. This Water is very good tor any 
Wound old or new. 


For a' Sore Back, or Navell-Gall. 


\ke a Quarter of a Pint of 7razn-Oyl, and 
Boil in it as much beaten Yerdigreaſe as the 


quantiry of a Nutmeg , put it into a Pot , and 40 


keep it tor ule. 


For a new. Wound made by a Stake , 
. Stub. 


Aſh the Wound well with inegar and 


HORSMANS HIP. 


A help for a tyred Hy. 


F your Horſe is tired in your Journey, orin 
k 2 Hunting Maich, give him warm Urin to 
Drink , and let him Blood in the Mourh , ſiffer- 
ing him to {ſwallow it ; and it you come where 
Nettles are, rub his Mouth , and Sheath well 
therewith , and ride him gently ; and when you 


Bur before you 10 come to your [m1 or Frurnies end , let im be 


{cr up warm , and before your going to Bed vive 
him abour ſix Spoonfuls of Aquavite,and as much 
Provender as he will cat ; the next Morning rub 
his Legs with Sheeps-teet-Oyl ,- and he will be 
recovered of his tiredneſs. 


For the Glanders. 


% | 
5 F? Ake a Quart of Red Vinegar, but not Wine- 


Vinegar , ſer it over the Fire , and put there- 
in two Spoonfuls of Exzg/iſh Floney, and as much 
Elecampane , beaten to Powder | finely fearſed , 
and as much Roch-A/lom , *as. the biznefs of an 
Egg, alſo beaten to fine Powder ; and when all 
theſe are well Boiled, put in halt a Pint 
of Saller Oyl , then take it oF, and ler it ſtand 
until it is luke warm ; and of this give your Horſe 
ſix Spoontuls in each Noltril, with a little Form ; 
then ride him out two or three turns, and rye his 
Head down to his Foot, for about four Hours,and 
ler him faſt as long. You mult give this Drink 
at nine ſeveral times , being three days berwixr 
every Drink; every ſecond day after he hath had 
his Drink , give him Chickens Guts warm rolled 
in beaten Bay-Salt,and put them down his Throat, 
giving him warm Water, and wer Hay all the 
time you give him this Drink,and this will amend 
the Glanders,and theMourning in the Chine. 


For a Cold, that is not the Glanders. 


E | Ake two Spoonfuls of Pepper well beaten 

the like quantity of Muſtard , four Spoon- 
fuls of Sa/ſzt-Oy! , four Onions roaſted very ſoft 
and cutſ{mall; then take two Spoonfuls of Ele- 
campane beaten into fine Powder , mix all theſe 


Butter melted together, then take a Clour together , and make them into B2//s with Freſh 
ryed to the end of a S:ict, which dip in ſome Butter , and give him them three ar a time; and 
| Linſeed-Oyl, and run it to the bottom of the nine Balls ſo given him at three times will Cure 
Wound; anointing it well ; andin a ſhort time it 50 him , ſo that you may Travel him upon it. 


wili be Cured ; And if the Air gets in the Wound, 
Another for a Cold. 


and cauſeth it to {well , then anoint it with Oyl 
'F* Ake new Butter unwaſht without Salt mixt 


of Popn'eon round about the Swelling. 
Train-Oyl , and Yerdigreaſe melted together, 
init, with brown Sugar-Candy, Anniſeeds and 
Liquorice , but if the Horſe rattles in the Head , 


will Heal and Skin any Wound in a ſhort time. 
put in two Cloves of Garlick made in Bals, and 


F)2 Harſes Yard that's foul and furrd t in two | 
without, that he pijſeth in the Cod, this give him for three Mornings together. 


| 4 AkeFreſh Butter and White-wine-vinegar,melt 50 

them, then pull out his 7ard,taking off the 
Filth, and waſh it with the Burter Vinegar 
until it be clean, and eject ſome of it with a 
Syring up into his Tard. 
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Balls for the Glanders , that Cures alſo 
a Cold, prevents heavy Sickneſs, pur- 
eth away all Molten Greaſje,recovers 

a looſe Stomach, keeps the Heart from 
fainting with Exerciſe , and makes a 


lean Horſe ſoon fat. 


T Ake Amniſeeds, Cumminſeeds, Fenxxreek- 
Seeds, Elecampane-roots, of each two Ounces 
fnely beaten and fearſed, then add to them two 
Ounces of Brown-Sugar-Candy finely beaten,and 
the like quantity of the Flower of Brimfone ; then 
rake an Ounce of the Juice of Liquorice, and dif: 
folye it on the Fire in half a Pint of White-Wine, 
then take an Ounce of the beſt Chimical Oyl of 
Anniſeeds , and three Ounces of Syrup of 


Colrs-Foot ; which done, take half a Pint of 20 


Sallet Oy, the like quantity of pure Honey, and 
Syrup of Moloſſes ; mix all this with the former 
Powders , and with as much Fine Wheat-Flower 


” 6 o \ rk ' Oo 
28 will bind them together , to work into a ſtiff "AIR 


Paſt ; and ſo keep them for uſe in a cloſe Gally 
Pot , and when you have occaſion for any, take 
ſome of the Paſt, and make it into Balls, about 
the bigneſs of a ſmall Egg. 


For the uſe of theſe Balls they are excellent 39 


for ſeveral occaſions. If you uſe them, to cure 
the Glanders, ora Cold, take one of theſe Ba/ls, 
anoint it all over with ſweet Butter, and fo give 
it your ZZorſe in the Morning faſting ; then ride 
him a little after, and feed and water him as you 
are accuſtomed to do , and this obſerve for a 
Weck together. . If you ufe. thefe Ba/s to pre- 
yent Sicknel(s, uſe them in the ſame manner for 
three or four days. If you nſe them to fatten 


Diſh, ſtrain ic, and with rhe Moiſture that comes 
from ir dreſs the Eye. 


For a Bite, or Stroak in the E ye. 


"Fake a little FZoney with a little grated Gir- 
ger, mix them together, and pur it into his 
Eye with a Feather; do this three Mornings to- 
gether. 


IO 


To take a Film off the Eye. 


Ake as much Dialthz2 as the bigneſs of a 
Watt, and put thereto the Powder of 
Verdigreaſe as much as a Hazle-nut ; mix them 
well together, and eyery day pur into his Eye as 
much of it as the bigneſs of a Peaſe, and this 
will take off the Film. | 


For a Canker in the Tongue. 


Ake as much Roach-Allom as the quantity 


of an Fge, boyl it in three or tour Spoon- 
f Whitewine-Vinegar , with a Spoontul of 
Efoney and an handfui of Co/umbine-Leaves cut 
{mall ; with this waſh his 7o»gue once a day un- 
til it be cured, which will be in a few days. For 
the waſhing his Mouth tye a Rag abour a Stick. 


To make a Star or any other Mark in a 
Horſes Forehead, or any «ther part. 


Irſt, With a pair of Scizars clip away the 
Hair cloſe to the Skin ; where you would 

have the Mark to be; then take a. piece of 
Brick,or a Pumice-Stoxe, rubbing it hard all over 
until it is bare, and fo wipe it clean. Then make 


your Horſe, then give them for about a Forr- 40 a Plaiſter of Burzundy-Pitch, which muſt be juſt 


night rogether. Bur if you uſe them in the na- 
ture of a Scouring to take away Greafe or Foul- 
refs, then after his Heat, and in his Heart you 
muſt uſe them. . Alſo if you dilſolve the Ba# in 
ſis uſual Water made /uke-warm, it worketh the 
lkeeffet, and fattens very much. If you give 
your Horſe one of theſe Balls before a Fourney, 
ir prevents tiring: To give it in the height of 
Travel doth refreſh Wearinefs , and to give it 


neſs, 


A Water for Sore Eyes. 


Ake a Pint of Snow Water , and diſſolve it 
into three or four Drams of white YVitriol, 


and waſh his Eyes therewith , or oftner until 
cured. 


For a Pin, Pearl, Web, or any Film in the 
Eye. 


Ake a new-laid Fog, roaſt it very hard, 
cleave it in ſunder (omaye and take out 

the 79/k; then fill the empty Holes with white 
V itriol finely beaten; and fo cloſe the Ezg again; 


then roaſt it the ſecond time until the Yitrzol is 


melred ; laſtly beat the Egg-/bell and all in a 


iter Travel prevents Surfeits and inward Sick- 50 


the bigneſs of the Mark; and a little before you 
put it on, lay a hot 7ro# upon the: P;tch to ſot- 
ren it, to make it ſtick on the better ; and fo clap 
it to the place as a Plaiſter fir for the Mark, and 
lay a hot 7rom on the back of the Plaiſter ro 
hear it; then over the firft P/1i/ter lay another 
Plaiſfter a little broader , heating the ſecond as 
you did the firſt, and fo let it ſtick on until ir 
come off it ſelf, which may be in about a Month. 
When theſe Plaifters come off; then to make 
the Hair come White where the Mark mult be, 
take a little Fony and Butter ( but more #/ xy) 
mix” them together , and anoint the place there- 
with once in three days; and this do for abour 
four or five times or days, and in about three 
Months the Mark will be perfeft, and the Hair 
grown. 


Many more are the Diſeaſes and Maladies of 


60 Horſes, and for every Diſeaſe there is abundance 


of Medicines, fo that ſhould I inferr them all,ir 
would take up a Volume it ſelf. I haye here 
taken notice ot the moſt frequentDiſtempers,with 
Directions for their Cures , referring you to the 


many Books now extant , that only treat there* 


of. 
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ATABLE of the Contents of the ſeveral Things treated of in 
the ſeveral Chapters in this Treatiſe of Horſman/hip. 


Of Riding the Great or Manag'd Horſe, with Rules 
for the ſame, ib. 


Chap. I. For a Cold, ib. 

HE ITntroduftion , ſhewing . the great uſe To Comfort a Horſe over-Ridey, | ib. 

and nobleneſs of Horſes and Horlmanſhip, A cooling Julip i» a Fever, ib. 

pag. A Cooling Potion, ib. 

| Chap. IL | For the Bots, and all manner of Worms, © 

Treats of the ſeveral ſorts of Horſes now moſt in For a Looſnels, ib, 

ule; their Shapes, Uſes, G&c. ibid. 4 Scowring, 20 

The Barbary Horle, ib. For the Spleen, , ib, 

The Spaniſh Horſe, 2 AA Glyſter to expel Wind. ib, 

The Dutch or Flanders Horſe, ibB For the Wind Collick, ib, 

The Engliſh Horſe, « 1b. 10 For a Horſe that Pilleth Blood, ib. 

| Chap. III. For a Cough, | ib. 

Of Stallions, how to chooſe and order them for Ge- To cauſe a Horſe to Piſs that bas the Wind Col- 

| neratzon, ib. ck, | | ib, 

Chap. IV. Tocauſe a Horſe to Vemir, ib, 

Of Mares, how to chooſe and order them for Ge- A Purge, o id, 

neration, 3 Glyſters, EEE .:..-:© 

Chap. V. For a Vein that ſwells after letting Blood, xx 

Of a Soyl fit to breed in, and of Paſtures, ib. For a Horle Burnt by a Mare, ib. 

| hap. VI. The Staggers, ib, 

Of the Time and Manner »f Covering, ib. 20 For a Broken-Winded Horſe, ib. 

Chap. VII. To ſtop Bleeding, ib. 

Of Colts, and how to Order them, ib For a Shoulder-Strain, ib, 

| Chap. VIII. For a Sinew-Sprung Horſe,  . 

The ſeveral ſes of Horſes to men of Quality and For a Back Sinew-ſtrain, or any Grief , Pain, 

Gentlemen, | 4 Shrinking, or Numneſs of Sinews or Joynts, ib: 
Chap. IX. 


For Greaſe faln into the LeS5, and the Scratches,ib, 
For a Spavin, Splint, Curb, or Ring-bone, ib. 
To make the Hoofs grow quickly , and tough and 


Chap. X. | ' firow, 23 
Of Hunting Horſes,how ro chooſe and order them,7 39 For a Founder, Surbait,&c. in the Feet, id. 
Chap. XL A general Salve for any Sore ſwelling, id, 
Of Race Horſes,aud how to Dyet and Order them, The Farcy, | ib. 
Chap. XII. For a Farcy, Mange, Scab or Leproſie, id, 
Of the Pad, 9 To he!p a Horle that Galls between the Ly 
The Marks of a good Horſe, ibs & throuzh Feat or ill Dreſſing, n i 
To know the Age of a Horſe, ib For a Canker ina Hirſes Mouth, ib. 
The true Shape of a Fine Horle, 10 , For bn Horſe that has got an Over-reach, or Tread 
Chap. XIII. of the Heel, ib, 
Of Horſes for the Coach, Wagon, Burthen,&c. ib. To draw out a Nail or Thorn, ib. 
Chap. XIV. o For a Stub, or other hurt about the Foot, ib. 
Of Riders, Keepers, Grooms, &c. their Office and To kill Lice, ib. 
Duty, ix ForaPrick in the Foot, ib, 
Chap. XV. ' A Green Oyntment 70 heal a Wound, 24 
Of Keeping,Dyeting,aud Orderinz the Race-Horſe,ib. For a Sore-Back or Navel-Gall, ib. 
| hap. XVI. For a New Wound made by a Stake or Stub, ib. 
Of Keeping any Horle for Pleaſure, Hunting, Tra- For a Horſes Yard that is foul and furr d without, 
vel, c. | 16 that he piſſeth Blood, ib. 
Chap. XVII. A Help for a Tyred Horſe, id. 
Of ſeveral excellent Medicines for Curing Mala- For the Glanders, ib. 
dies moſt frequent in Horſes, 17 50 For a Cold that is not the Glanders, ib, 
_ Of Sicknels in General, ibs Another Medicine for a Cold, id. 
Obſervations relating to Sicknels, 18 Balls for the Glanders, that Cures alſo a Cold, pre- 
Obſervations from the Dung, itÞ. vents Sickneſs, purgeth Greaſe , recovers a Sto- 
Concerning Feeding, | iÞ. mach, and makes a Lean Horſe Fat, 25 
Concerning the State of a Horſes Body, ibo A Water for Sore Eyes, ib. 
Concerning his Hair, ib. For a Pin, Pearl, Web or Film i» the Eye, ib. 
Concerning Lamenels or Stifinel(s, ib For a Bite or Stroak in the Eye, ib. 
Obſervation from the Urine, ib To take aFilm of the Eye, id. 
Concerning the Privy Parts, ib For a Canker in the Tongue, id. 


Receipts of Julips, Glyſters, and Potions for Cool- 60 To make a Star or other Mark in avy part of f 
i 


ing a Horſe over-heated, iÞ. 


Horſe, AWK- 
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Wherein 1 treated of the ſeveral kinds of Hawks now in uſe , with their 
Natures and Qualities. The manner of Reclaiming, Mewing, and 
Flying them for the reſpettive Game, proper for each Hawk, with di- 
rettions for feeding and ordering them. Their Diſeaſes and Cures, 
With a ſhort Diſcourſe of the Spaniel, ſhewing his uſe in F aulconry ; 
with Direttions for the Breeding,Ordering and Managing him for the 
Game: Together with Direttions for the chooſing, ordering, and ma- 
king 4 Setting Dog. 


In our Age this Art is arrived to its PerfeQtion , 
bur hicherto what hath been treated of ir has been 
very erroneous. _ 

The Greeks and Latins finding the Faul-on of 

Telos all orher Birds of Prey, the moſt adventurous , 
\ Ncient Authors, ſuch as Ariſtotle and P/i- hatdy, and yer traftable, did communicate her 


LS 11 AF..S 


T he Introduction. 


»y, make no mention of this Noble Art, name to all others. The one calling Zawks by 
from whence we may- probably conje- . the name of Ferax, and the others by that of 
ture it was unknown unto them of that Accipiter. The French have imitated them, and 
Age, elſe withour doubt we ſhould have met 10 we the French, and hence it comes that this A4rt- 
with ſome Tracts thereof amongſt other things hath its denomination of Faulconry. | 
of Antiquity, *Tis true, many of them tell us 
that the Eagle is a Bird of Prey, but none of —- _ — — 
them have obſerved that this fierce and couragious as 
GH AP. IL 


Prince of the Air was ever reclaimed by the Arr 
Of the ſeveral ſorts of Hawhs. 


(Mm ITT | 


OW 


i 


thi 


of Man. 

In the Creation all Creatures were willingly 
ſubje& ro our firſt Parents; but ſince,it is by con- 
ſtraint, if they obey us, and not without great A ENG | 
trouble mixt with trequent danger. Of this there 20 T%Y who have wrote of this Art have ot 
IS no clearer +— home rr to than this Art of | vided the ſeveral ſorts of Hawks after. a 
HHawking, by means whereof a Bird,that by na- various manner; ſome aſſigning ten ſorts, others. 
re is wild, ſtrong, ſwift, and cruel, is broughr eight or nine , and others but feyen.- - In this 
tame and tractable, inſomuch that when ſhe is Treatiſe I ſhall ſpeak of thoſe in uſe amongſt us 
at her own liberty ſoaring in the Air , yet ſuch in this Kingdom, which are the beſt for any 
1s her loyalty and obedience to her Maſter, that Game, either for Riper or Land, 
at his hollow, or ſigrial of the Lure, ſhe deſcends Theſe Hawks may be compreherided under 
and comes to his f/f. 3h theſe rwo general Heads,wv7z. Tong wages rn 
- : 41% 


28 


and Short __ a and tap an = = _—_ 
all Long-winged Hawks require much © 

Stake DS feeding 4nd mewing the one 
as the o 
winged, which differeth much from rhe Long- 
winged. . The Lonz-winged Fawks are the Fam 
con, or Slight-Faulcon,, the Gerfaulcon, Lamer , 
Bawrel, Merlin and Hobby. | 

The Short-winged arc the Goſhawk and the Spar- 
row-hawk. 

And note that all Lowg-winged Hawks are 
brought to the Lure, and Short-winged ones to 
the hand. 

All theſe ZZawks have their Males or 7aſels, 
which are nothing near ——__ karge and fir 
for Service ; yet are of very p F 
and ſerviceable, eſpecially the + kin, Taſſel Gow 
tle, and Taſſel of a Goſhawk, and ſometimes ſur- 
paſſes the Females. And theſe 7afſels have names 
appropriate to them ; viz. The 

Gerfaulcon, her Jerkin. 

Faulcon or Slight-Faulcon, her Taſſel Gentle. 

Lamer, her Lanneret. 

Merlin, ber Jack Merliv. 

Fiobby, her Jack Hobby. 

Bawrel, her Bawret. 

Caſtrel/, her Jack Caſtre// 

Goſbawk, her Taſſel of the Gofhawk. 

Sparrow-hawk, her Muſlet. 


- All theſe Hawks have theſe Names,viz.Eyeſſes, 30 


Branchers, Ramage or Soar-Hawks, Lentiners Fay - 
gards, and Entermewed ___— 

She is called an Eyes, tor being taken our of 
the Neft and bred up by hand in a Room. There 
is another Eyeſs, and that is alſo taken our of the 
Neſt, but bred up at Hack, that is, by bringing 
her up, and to let her fly at pleaſure, obſerving 
a certain place to feed her at , making there a 
Neſt for her; and this ſort ſo bred up is called a 


Tackler or Fack-Hawk, which generally proves 40 to be a kind-of Fag/e. She is very 


the bell. | 

She is called a Brancher, being taken when ſhe 
is but able to hop from Bough to Bough: And 
this Term properly belongs to Short-winzed 
Hawks. 
| When ſhe can fleeand __-y for her ſelf,then ſhe 
IS a Ramage or Soar-Fawk. 

A Soar-Fawk taken about Leyrt following, is 
properly called a Lentiner , but being taken in 
hot weather generally is ſhort liv'd. 

It taken after Lext, ſhe is properly called a 
Flaggard ; and when ſhe hath preyed for her ſelf 
_ a year, and hath mewed moſt of her Fearhers,ſhe 
1s called an Intermewed Haggard. 

There are other names to be obſerved for 
Hawks, wiz. the firſt year ſhe is a Soar or Ra- 
mage Hawk; the ſecond an Tntermewer; the third 
a White Hawk, then a Hawk of the firſt Coat , 
and every year a Zawk of fuch a Coat, as the fo 


£ 
cond, third, fourth, or the like, ſo long as ſhe li- 60 ture of the 


veth. 

The Male of an Eyef,, is an Eyefs Taſſel; of a 
Brancher, a Brancher Taſſel; of a Lentiner , a 
Lentiner Taſſel ; of the Soar or Ramage-Hawk, 


the Soar Taſſel; and of a Haggard, the Haggard 
Taſſel. 


According totheſe diyerſiry of names and times 


- the like doth thoſe that arr Short-/ 


HAWKING. 


a Hawk is to be eſteemed; for by how much, 
the later you take her, by ſo much the more 
difficult will ſhe be to be reclaimed and manned 
as being the more Haggard!y, or wilder of Na. 
rure, bur being well manned, doth make the beſt 
in Deke of Hawk n6fts of 

Eyrie of Hawks co ometimes more 
Genoriants lefs, four or five being a good Fyrie , 
The Males of Hawks are to be obſerved; the 
firſt year they are of a reddiſh Plume , after they 
have mewed they are blewiſh, and the older they 
are the blewer and whiter is the Male; and 'tis 
obſerved, that the white Male proves the beſt 
conditioned ; the dark maled is brave metled,bur 

_— to Crowing, that is, tofly at Crows. 
he carlicr a Hawk is hatched in the year, the 
redder, brisker and livelier will her eyes be, 
(which is her excellency , and ſheweth a py 
is 


zo Hawk) and one to be in health; for when 


fick her eyes will be pale and wan. 

Thus having given ſome general Heads of the 
ſeveral ſorts of Hawks now in uſe amongſt us, 
in the nexr place I fhall trear of cach Fawk a- 
part; and firſt with Lowz-winged Hawks, and then 
the Gerfaulcon requires the firlt place. 


——_— = 


— —— — — 


CHAP. ib 
The GERFAULCON. 


His Z7awk is much larger then any other 

| Faulcon, and thence it is that they have 
ſometimes been eſteemed a peculiar kind of Bird, 
not comprehended under the Name of a 
Faulcon; and for her largeneſs , ſome eſteem her 
fierce and 
hor,which cauſeth her to be {o hard to be reclaim 
ed,ſo that her Keeper had need be endowed with 
patienceand to treat her gently ; bur being over- 
come ſhe proves an excellent Zawk , and will 
ſcarce ro fly at any Game, as the Fernand 
River Foul; but her largeneſs is ſuch , thar it 
frights the Fowl which are in theſe parts, which 


hinders her killing her Game,and therefore is not 


eſteemed ſo uſeful as the Faggard Faulcon, or Re- 


50 mage Faulcon. 


She is a ſtately Bird to behold , and moſt fir 
for Princes and Perſons of Quality. Her Head 
and Eyes are like the Haggard Faulcons , with 2 
large bending Beak wins. 4 blewiſh , her Wings 
are ſhorter * reg Slight Faulcon ; ſhe hath large 
hn yl ages y A CR__ her _— 

Cc, ſtrong 2 and her 7raine is 
like the Lanzers. 
In > + %agdangg x is much of the na- 
erlin, not uſing the ſame way 45 
other Faulcons, for they climb up gen Train 
when they find any Fowl, and as as they 


X it; 
have killed or her 


Ker 
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Her Feeper had need have a great caxe how'rs — = he that throughly — 
make her at firſt (as indeed all other Hawks) for F#aulcon to thar Perfection thes ſhe is of, 
being well foe will BO WO RY wy Regt wel COS nee NE ls 
ra her, bur gmt and familiar way. This Z7awk is 2 great pains raker, no Weather 

If you intend her for the Brook; Laure her as diſco ing her from her Game , if poſhble to be 
you do the Faulcon, and alſo feed her ſo, unleſs found ; alchough ſhe bath laboured two. or 
ſhe be a ſlack metled Hawk,” and then her meat: Three da a—_— ill weather, yer ſhe willnor 
muſt be waſh't, and Stones often given her , and be tired ; and indeed every Hawk requiteth exer- 
Tyrings — when ſhe is empty, keeping 10 ww : Bur old ffaunch Hawks ſhould have more 
her warm Atter 1t. 

When you have brought her forward, give her There is a pretty way tor the flying at the 
ofren Cablings to D_—_— pn ee Kyte, which affords good diverſion; it is thus 
prevent the growth of too much glut and fatneſs performed : Ger an Ow/, and tye a ſmall F-x tail 
in her inward: Parts, which will herlife, or ſome fuch deviſero one of her Legs , that the 
which is but ſhot art the beſt) in very may not give you the Go-by , and being in the 
skilful hands, which , rogether with the grear Feld, the day being warm and clear , you will 
trouble and charges in HINGE it that * foon diſcover a Xyre cooling her ſelf in the 47, 
ſhe is in {o little uſe Gentry , and the them let your Ou! fly, and the Xyte will nor fail 
rather for that the Haggard Faulcor doth periorm 20 to make near herto gaze upon her, and wh-nthe 
the fame, and berter, unleds it be at the Zern or Aye is deſcended pretty near her, then 'er fly 
Kyte, for which Flights the Gerfaulcon and Fer- Your Hawk; and the Kyte perceiving the furprize, 
kin are only fit. doth endeavour to preſerve her {elt by mounting 

up and winding the moſt ſhe can. And here the 

_ —_ — Combat begins, bur oft-times none cari fee where 
itends, mounting out of fight; but in the 

CHAP. IV end the ZZwk becomes Victor, and by wan 

: : ſtrength and courage —_ = ag yet 

| not without many turns wren 'hzs in the 47, 

of the FAULCON, wo S LIGHT yo t the grate plediave of the SpeQarars. 


FAULCO N. X 
apes, VZ. 
—___ ——— = 
refer : IE -4 ' LANNER. 


The principal forts of Faulcons are by all 


to be the Intermewed Haggard, and Lentiner is is a Hawk well known, and much uv- 
Faukcon now much in | | 40 ſed, being called a Xtchin Hawk, and that 

Thoſe thar are excellent are thus ſhaped , viz. not mproperly , as being able ro. mike more 
broad ſhouldred, carrying her breadth down to Flights in a day then any other ZZwt , except 
her Taiz wide and ſtrong, with ſhort Arms and the Goſhawk. Sheis both for the River and Field, 
a larze Foot, a ſhort Beak and a large Nare, and bur chuefly for the laſt for Pheaſant and Partridge. 
clole plumed, high Thighs with white on the in- If ſhe is excellent ſhe ſhould have h:t Head 
ſides, great full black Eyes , a latge breaſt , her ſmall, her Beat ſhort, her Feet blewiſh with ſhore 
Head plumed dark or black with a white Wreath. Taloms, her Feathers before mixt with black and 
[n her Flight ſhe is known from another Ffawk white, not traverſed as the Faulcoits , but with 
by her nimble 4nd quick getting up to her Place, trait /pors amongſt the Plxmes,and her Neck ſhort 
fn ring ind by her skill in her 50 and thick. 
ſiooping and killing her Game. She is very eaſie to be manned , yet hard to: 

She 1s very bold and hardy, of a great ftrength be made a good Hawk, by reaſon of the flackneſs 
and courage to endure both wind and weather, of her mettle; and he only can make her a good 
gaining her Prey by main Wing , and into what Z7awk that can keep her ffomack in good order. 
Place the cometh ſhe is victor. By narure ſhe is She is thus known from other Hawks , ſhe is 
very hot, and conſequently the berrer able tro en- of a mote blackiſh colour , is leſs armed and 
dure cold weather, witneſs her high ſoaring inthe pownced, and hath a leſſer Beak. 1 
Air; and likewiſe when once ſhe begins to caſt The Lawner is leſs inclining to the Crock rhan 
her Feathers, ſhe mewerh with more expedition. other Lovg-winged Hawks, ind therefore moſt fir 
Her greateſt faulcis, ſhe is more difficult to be re- 60 for a young Paxlcower, She holds her Perch with- 
aimed then any other Hawk. out Baiting, mote conſtantly theti any other 

| From this Bird the Faulconer is ſaid to derive ZAfawk. | | 
his Name, as well as the Art ir ſelf; for thar ir If you flee with the Lamer, ſhe muſt be kepe 
ſeems the chief end of a Faalconer , and the Art wo D, hes | 
of Faulconry is rightly to reclaim and may the keeps her Caftings long , therefore give her 
Faulcon ; for ſhe flecth art all Games, both at Field hard Caſtings made of Toe, and ſometimes knots 
and River,but moſt proper for the River: Sothat of Wermweed, and often Stones. ys 
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m SO HAWKING. 


© After ſhe hath flowen to mark, ſhe will fir, or and by this means you may. hold an even hand 
fly according to her merrle and narure ; and for ovcr them. 


that reaſon ſhe is very obſervant to the Dogs , 
giving great attention to their queFting, and allto —— end angk Wo 


give her (elf a labour, ard thar ſhe may Kill ar 
CHAP, VL 


her caſe and pleaſure. 
The MERLIN. 


She is of a harſh and ſtubborn mettle , and 
wants neither courage nor ftrengrth in the Field, 
being wild, and yet , when under our keeping, 
will ſtand in need of all the Spurs that can be 10 

iven her to make her do her buſineſs ; ſo that 


er Keeper had necd uſe all the care and gen- 
tleneſs fie can towards her, more then towards 
any Faulcon. The Eyeſſes are indifferent gentle , 
but the Haggards ſurpaſs in wildneſs. 

All the time of her Lurirg, the Lure ſhould be 


=_ with hard waſh*t meat only , and moſt of 


er Rewards ſhould be Bits from her Meepers 
hands; and being of a hard and ſtrong conſtitu- 


His kind of ZZawk is fit for Ladies, by rea- 

{on of its ſmallneſs and fine ſhape, as alfo 
for its good Conditions ; yer is it of a bold coy- 
rage, being in all points like the Gerfaulcon , and 
muſt be kept after the ſame nianner. . 

If ſhe is well mamed; lured, and attended, ſhe 
will prove an excellent Zawk, being of a quick 
flight, and very bold and eager at her Game , 
which is the 7hruſh, Blackbird, Quai!, Lark, and 


rion,you are to uſe hard wajÞ't meats,with /tones, 2© the like, alſo the Partridge, and will attack thoſe 


according to her temper. 

She is exceedingly addicted to carry,and there- 
fore the greater care ought to be had in reſtrain- 
ing her from that vice, which may be thus pre- 
vented. When ſhe is brought ro know the Lure , 
you muſt Lure her only one at a time , ſhe be- 
ing ſubject to catch ar another, and if you ob- 
ſerve not this you hazard her ſpoiling; tor when 
once ſhe begins to know the Lure, ſhe will fertle 


larger then her ſelf ; and although ſhe hath not 


the ſtrength to hold the Partridge, yer with her 


great ſtrength in her Beak, ſhe will kill chem, in 
which is her excellency. | | 
Having made her ro the Lure , and that ſhe 
will patiently endure the Hood, then make her a 
Train with a Partridge, it ſhe foot and 4 it, re- 
ward her well, permitting her to take pleaſure 
thereon ; and being well entred this way , you 


her love on it with a greedy defire to hold it 39 may flee her at the wild Partridge , and be ſure 


faſt, and not to part with it; and from hence it 
is, that if you ule ir often, ſhe will through fear 


_ of being deprived of it,endeayour to carry it from 


You. 

You muſt be very careful of begetting a good 
acquaintance and familiarity betwixt her and the 
Spantels, for ſhe hath this coyneſs more then 0- 
ther ZYawks , and therefore at firſt accuſtom her 
ro few Spaniels, and ſuch that are ſtaunch and 
well beaten to the Field , and at good command; 


to reward her with it if ſhe kill , cheriſhing her 
alſo with your voice, which is a =_ encourage- 
ment to her. If ſhe proves not hardy art the firſt 
7 rain, try her with a ſecond or third ; and if ſhe 
proves not good then, you may deſpair of her. 
For the manning and reclaiming the Merlin, uſe 
the ſame ways and means as with Faulcons. Bur 
ſome are of Opinion that Merl/in's cannot be 
mewed , and it they be, are ſeldom afterwards 
good ; bur Experience declares the contrary : For 


for ſhould ſhe ar firſt take any offence at them, 40 if they are hardy, and have flowen well in their 


it is a hard matter to rec/aim her from it. 

The Laners may be made to flee the River, 
bur it will require great care, long training, and 
much $kill and conduct ; however ſhe is capable 
of it; but then you muſt neither feed roo hard, 
nor flee too much, either drawing her down from 
her wonted gate and high fAlying, although the 
were never ſo hard and able ; you muſt therc- 
fore be careful to feed her well, and nor to {ct 


Soarage, they have proved much berter after 
their mewinz. | 

It is ufual to fly a Caft at a time, which is ve- 
ry pleafant ; for the Birds are fo terrified at the 
ſight of them, that they chooſe rather. to take 
ſhelter under the Horſes legs , then to rely on 
their nwizs. And a Caſt of Merlins makes excel- 
lent Sport for the Snipe in the Winter , being 
much like the flight of the Zern and the Ger- 


too tharp an edge on her ſtomack when you de- 59 faulcor. 


ſign her for flying , for her Nature rather leads 
her to return to her Keeper for a Reward,then to 
take pains for it. | 

Whart hath been ſaid of the Lanmner may be 
faid of the Lanneret , obſerving to keep her high 
and as full of fleſh as you can; ro do which 
rightly,you muſt give her due quantities of Stones 
and Caſl;rgs,leſt ſhe be overcome with glut and far: 
Bur being well trained and made in ward to the 


To order this flight aright, do thus ; When 
your Merlins are throughly manned and made 
gentle, carry them into the Field , and havi 
found a Lark or ſome {mall Bird , make looks 
their Z/oods, and go as near as you can into the 
wind to the Bird, and as ſoon as the Bird riſeth 
unhood them, and caſt them off to flee, and when 
they have beaten down the Game, let them feed 


thereon for their -72ward. Ar firſt you muſt flee 


man, the may be flown to the River, and being 60 them with the moſt advantage you can, that they 


well quarred, proves a good Killer : But I hold 


ſhe is beſt for the Partridge if you can through- 


ly reclaim her from her ayerſion to the Spaniels. 
In Summer the Weather being hot, you ought 

to feed ſo much the cleaner , and waſh the 

harder. In Wizter being cold, feed the better ; 


may not be oyer-wrought. 


_ CHAP. 


HAWKING. 


CH AP. VII. 
The HOBBY. 


{His Hawk next the Merlinis the lealt of all 
Hawks , yet had in good eſteem , being 


hold this way the beſt for Reclaiming and prepa- 
ring them. You-muſt-take her qut of the Ne/ 


| a little before ſhe is able ro” ſtand ori the ſide 


thereof ; then provide ſome other Neſt on any 
Tree in your Garden or Orchard about Seven cr 
Eight Foot from the Ground; and there at icr 
times feed her with Birs from the Sharp end of 
a Stick , and when ſhe is able to; ſtand: ſtiff 'om 
her Legs , and to.tug hard for her ;Heat,, the 


oblerved to follow the Falconer and Dogs in 10 teach her to come from -thence by your Art, in 


the Field ; and when ſhe cſpies any Lark or other 
{mall Bird , ſhe makes at them with great Cou- 
rage, few clcaping her. 

As tro her Shape and Colour , her Legs are 
yellow , her Beak blew, with the Crinets or ſmall 
Feathers under her Eyes black ; the trop of her 
Head is like the Falcons, with two white Seams 
on her Neck , her Breaſt Feathers are for the moſt 
part brown , yet poudred with white Spots, her 
Back , Train, and Wirgs are blackiſh, her Stretch- 
ers and Pcurces are large, in reſpe&t of her ſhort 
Legs , and her Wings and Sayls arc larger than 
any other Zawt of her bigneſs. | 

She is a Zawk of the Lure, and not of the 
Fiſt ( as all Long Wirged Hawks are) and is a 
high Flyer , very Nimble, bold and daring , and 
will attack a A'zte, or Crow. 

She affords very good diverſion with Nets and 
Sp.miels , which 1s thus done, cauſe your Dees 
to range and beat abour the Field, to Spring the 
Larks ; bur the poor Birds eſpying the Hawk 
Soaring aloft, dares not betake themſelves to their 
Wings, thinking to lye cloſe; and ſo you draw 
the Nets over and take them. 

The ZJobly lieth indifferent well on her Wings , 
and when ſhe follows the Spanzels as they range a- 
bout , will make divers turns on them, {ſo 
that when the Game is Sprung, ſhe may the more 
advantageouſly ſtoop from her Wings ; and being 
well {uned , the ſerves for ſeveral forts of 
Game. 

The #7-bLy muſt be taught and trained in cach 
particuiar like a Falcon ; and obſerve not to flee 
hcr in the Heat of the Day , for then ſhe is apt 
to Soar and be loſt ( alchough bur for a time, be- 
ing to be found again ) but about two a Clock 
in the Afternoon begin to flee her ; and fo hold 
on till near Sun-ſet , and longer is not good, for 
icar of loſing her; and if you order her accor- 


Lureing and Calling her , thopgh, it, be; but a foot; 
at firſt, and ſo by Dezrees further-and | further, 
until ſhe will come from the Ne/t to you as far as 
ſhe can well hear you ; and there muſt ſhe attend 
on her Wings , until you take her in : When ſhe 
is full Summed, ſhe muſt haye-her Jeſſes, Bewits 
and Bells, with other uſual Ornaments and Dreſ- 


ſings ; then muſt ſhe. be made acquainted with the 


Hood, and cariage on your Fiſt all day ; She 


20 muſt be alſo accuſtomed to Mer, Horſes , and 


Dogs, and ſhe muſt be trained with Larks , 
which had need be ler looſe with a great deal of 
Caution, that ſhe perceive not they are ler 

from your Hand : Her firſt 7rains ſhould be ler 
looſe in a Creance of Brown-thread, and Moun- 


red forty or fifty Foot High before, you untood 


her, three” or four 7rains thus killed will be a fuf- 
ficient IntroduQtion. When ſhe is thus throughly 
made, you may Flee her at the Zark with Advan- 


30 rage of the Wind, and neat apptoach, 'and after- 


wards you nced not uſe ſo much care; for ſhe wilt 
ſoon gain Strength , and underſtand her Buſineſs. 
At ſuch times when you do not uſe nor Flee het, 
you need to look after her only at Fecding times, 
remembring to drawlicr by yout Luve and Yoice, 
at leaſt a Quarter, if not Half a Mile from home x 
and there Feed and leave her, for when ſhe hath 
once Fed, Feated, and Rejoyced, the will ſoon 
find the way home, to the place where ſhe was 


40 Bred, and Trained up. On Reſting Days when ſhe 


is Gorged , you may \find' her inthe Hear of the 
Day +/3ing and Soarizg. aloft, wheteby the be- 
comes acquainted with the adjacenr-places, ſo that 
if you leave her three or four Miles from home 
with her Prey in her Fa2t., you need not fearher 
coming home after ſhe harh eaten it;and re6yced, 
as aforeſaid ; but you may nottruft her thus lon- 
ger than the beginning of _ | 

There are of the Haggard Hobbies, that are've- 


ding to the Directions given for the Falcon, ſhe 50 ry cuning in their Flighrs , and will deſire ro be 


will make a Z/awk of great delight ; for you may 
= her oftner, and when you can't any 0- 
ther. 

ne 1S ofren made to Flee the Patridze art 
the firſt Seaſon of the Year, alſo the Quail, Wheat- 
Ear, and the like. | 

In plain Champain Fields, where great and' tall 
Buſhes grow , the ZZobLy will make abundance of 
vtoopings ( which, reſting ſomerimes) and if the 


High -Flown on their Wings , that from ' thence 
they may Conquer their Prey with "Advantage /; 
and will hardly be provoked to go from* the F;/7 
to her 'place. When they fly nor , . their feeding 
ſhould be clean waſh't Hut7oz , or the"like ; they 
ſhould alſo have Stones and Caſtings duly: given ; 
and you/mulſt be careful of ſerring'a. right Edge 
on -their\Stomacks, when you Flee them; for they 
are in all reſpects according to their Capacity, as 


Bujhes ſtand at ſome reaſonable. Diſtance ; the gg Bold and Hardy as any; 'orher Zawk: wharſoei 


Birds will be fo terrified at the fight of her , as to 
luffer you almoſt to take them up with your 
Hand ; but may eaſily kill them with a Croſſ-Bow. 
And thus they will do Seven or Eight times, 
making their S00pings with Reſt berween,ſo that 
the Sport will laſt three or four Hours. 

The Eyeſs Hobly is beſt for the Mount; and 1 
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C HA P. VIIL 
The BAW REL. 


Tits Hawk for Largneſs and Shape , is ſome-- 


what like the Lamner , but hath a longer Bo- 


ay and Sails. She is enerally a faſt goer 2fore- 19 


head, and a good Field-Hawk ; and in Encloſures 
will kit a Pheaſant , but being a Longwinged 
Hawk is unfit for the Coverts. | 


CHIEF. IDC. 
The CASTREL. 


"T's is a Sort of Hawk, which for Shape is 
is much like the Lanxer, but for Size like the 
Holly , her Game is the Greaſe , which is a Foul 
common in the North of Exg/and, alſo in Wrnd- 


ſor Foreſt, and diyers other places. She will kill | 


a Partridge , but it is a Hawk of a very coward- 


HAWKING. 


long Head , a ſhort Beak , a large Throat | hep 
Nares, Back,and Feet large,a long Neck,big Breaſt 
ſhort fleſhy 7, highs , ſhort and black Pown- 
ces and 7abons , large Feathers, under her 7rais 
to be Engouted, that is to haye black Spots, the 
T rain-Feathers to be ſhort, and the Covert-Feg. 
thers of the Train Spotted with Black Bars, and 
of theſe rhe fewer the betrer. 

The Signs to know when ſhe is in Health, is 
her Pewnces, which will be Black , and her Sear 
and Feet well Guilded. 

The Goshawk by nature is very Hardy , and 
catching for Prey , and withall very difdainful , 
ſo that a Nice Hand muſt be kept over her, with 
conſtant carrying her Barefaced , with rhe Perch 
ro be where People are frequent, and that ſhe 
cake no Fright ; ſo that they that deſire to keep 
her long, muſt uſe her gently , and be well adyi- 
{ed when, and how to Flee her, leſt if ſhe miſg 


20 her Prey ſhe take Pet , and fo make you wait 


upon her. . 

The Goshawk is very apt to take ſtand on any 
Tree , and when they diſcover their Prey, will | 
quit the Tree -with ſuch fierceneſs and ſtrength, 
that they ſeldom miſs their Game. 

Your Goshawk being Mamned ,. take her to the 
Field, and with a 7rain-Partridge embolden her, 
and let her plame thereon , which will make her 
more eager. If the Partridge chance to Spring, 


ly Nature , and a ſlow goer aforchcad, and there- 30 ler her flee, and if ſhe kills it, Reward her: And 


ftorc not much in uſe. 
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CHIAP. Xx. 
The GOS HAWK. 


T His is a Short Winged Fink , whoſe nature 
> and properties require diflterent Management, 
that is, Maming , Reclaimin; and Mewing trom 
Faicons and other Long Winged Hawks.And of all 
Hawks , the is doubtkels the moſt Shic and Coy 
both towards the Men and Dogs , requiring more 
the Courtſhip of a Miſtreſs, than the Authority 
of a Maſter , being apt to remember any unkind 
and rough uſage ; but being gently handled, will 


if it happen that the Sparie/s ſhould rake it (as 
oft times high metled _—_— do)then be ſure 
co take it ſpeedily from them, and caſt ir out to 
your Hawk, crying Ware Hawk, ware, and let her 
feed thereon at Seakire Thus ufing her three or 
four times , if ſhe have any Mettle ſhe will 
doubtleſs become excellent for rhis ſport. Bur 
take notice that after you have thus Rewarded 
her with ſuch þ/vody Meat ar fill, you muſt nor 


40 fly her in at leaſt a day or two after ; and ar firſt 


enter her to the ſtrongeſt Partridge you can, for 
if you enter her on Young-ones it will make 
her lazy:, and not care for long flights. If the 
kill, Reward her therewith , and be ſure have 2 
great care to keep her in good order; and if in 
caſe your, Z7awt (as being out of order ) turt 
Tail, or give off the flight and rake a 7ree, call 
in your Spaniels to the Retrieve that way ſhe 
flew the Partridge, and let the Faalconer alſo 


become very tratable, and kind to her Keeper ; 59 draw. himſelf that way, and being provided with 


and may be brought from that Averſion ſhe 
hath to the Spantels. | 
There are divers Sorts and Sizes of Goshawks , 
which are different in Goodneſs , force and har- 
dineſs, according to the ſeveral Countries where 
they are Bred ; but no place affords fo good as 
thole of Meſcovy , Norway, and the North . of 
Treland , eſpecially in the County of Zyroxe. 
The moſt weighty are by many eſteemed the 


a Partridge , let him caſt it our to her ( but fo 
thar ſhe ſee it not) which will make her believe 
it is the ſame ſhe flew at, and when you caſt it 
out, cry Ware Hawk,ware ; Then make her cizc 
it, and let her feed thereon; and by this means 
ſhe will be encouraged to flee out her 
another time. If the next time you flee 

(which muſt be after a day or rwo)ſhe ſerve you 
{o again, then obſerve the aforeſaid Directions, 


| beſt, and for Colour the White-Mail ; for gene- 60 and if the yer retain_her ill cuſtom,ſhe will nof 


rally they are bold , and yet not fo wild, but thar 
by little induſtry they may be Reclaimed; and 
thoſe of this Colour are for the moſt part ſtron- 
ger than others, and may be well made to Flee the 
fern, or any ſuch ftrong Bird. 

AS to the Proportion and Shape of a good Goſ- 
hawk , the ſhould be thus made ; To have a ſmall 


be worth the keeping. 
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HAWKING. 33 


Partridge Hawking. 


is Game affords great Diverſion and Re- 
creation, and attended with no ſmall 
rofit ; for I have been credibly informed by a 
Worthy Gentleman and an expert Falconer , Sir 
Ralph Dutton,chat he harh killed in a Seaſon with 
one Goshawk an hundred Brace of Partridges. 
For the taking them, your chief buſineſs is to 
be prepared with about fs or five Couple of 
Spaniels that arc good Rangers, and ſuch as will 
hunt at command in compaſs; whole motion 
you are to follow on Fforſe-back with your 
Hawk on your Fiſt, ſo that you may be ready to 
caſt her off upon their fpringing any. ' And 
when ſhe hath killed ir, for her Reward obſerve 
the aforeſaid Directions. 


IO once ſhe is full, 


— 


flown ; for in her making 4 little teſt will cauſe 
her to return ta her Ramageneſs ; and ta 
forget what you have taughr her. 

Whilſt you are Making , Enſeaming and Re- 
claiming her, feed her often, and bur a little at a 
time, and not with ſet Mea!s, and give her often 
Tiring upon a {weet Ramp of Beef, or the Pin- 
ons of the Wings of a Foul, which will keep her 
Head clear, and quicken her $:-mach; for when 

the hath no mare love for you 
at that preſent ; whereas if you keep her ſharp 
ſhe will be regardful of you, liſtning for your 
coming with joy and delight when ſhe hears 
your yoice, for then ſhe expes ſomething from 
your welcom hands. | 

When you Enter her, put her on the higheſt 
pitch of hunger to prevent the worlt, and then 

ou ſhall diſcover both her Mettle and Loye; 
ſides you ſhall thereby prevent many incon- 


I is now the Mode to go into the Field with 29 yeniences of Frights and Sloth, which attend an 


a Caſt orxwo of Xawks, and abour fix or ſeven 

Couple of good ranging Spariels, and when a 

Covey is ſprung , to caſt them all off at a rime, 

which affords good diverſion to the SpeQators, 

Butin the Opinion of ſome, this way is not ap- 

_ of, as being deſigned rather ro go out to 
ill what they can, than only for the Sporr. 

The Falcons and other long Winged Hawks be- 
ing flown at the Field , if they kill not their 
Game in the foo? the firſt flight , are taught by 
nature to climb up and mount aloft upon the 
Mark tor their advantage, and to_the end they 
may kill at their /fooping; ſome indeed will 
truſt to their own ſwiftneſs and maſter their 
Prey at the ſtretch : So alſo. the Goshawk through 
her ſwift flying doth at her pleaſure maſter her 
Prey, whereas thoſe others that are ſlugs and 
flow of flight do win what they ger by Policy, 
watching their advantages , whercin rheir Xeeper 
ought to aſſiſt rhem. 

The Goshaw* in the time of her fuk 
nels and pride will not without very gentle 
uſage be brought conformable in any meaſure 
to her Xeepers Will, but when ſhe comes to be 
Enſeamed and made ready for the purpoſe is 
exceeding prone to Bate , and conſequently to 
throw her felf into ſeveral Diſtempers which 
ſhortens her days. To prevent this and many 
xconveniencies, you ought by your utmoſt 


impertc and dead Stomach. | 
Having ſhewed how to make your Goshawk 
for the Land, it will not be amils to give ſome 
Inſtruftions how to make her for the R:wer , tor 
the Herr, Wild-Greſe, Dack,Teal,Sc. which is thus 
done. Firſt, Make her to the Fit, as is already 
preſcribed ; then carry her without Be/ls and en- 
ter her with a live Duck tyed to a Creance, and 
{o draw near it with your Z{wkt on your Fi? 


30 unhooded , and then throw out the Duck and 


caſt off your Hawk, and if ſhe take it at the 


| Souſe, let her be Rewzrded and fed with a reaſon- 


able Gorge ; then take her up to your #//#, ho:ding 
her,and giving her a Leg or Wizz thereot ro plme 
upon. 

After this manner do two ar three times with 
about three coy reſpit between, and it wiil well 
enter her tor the Game. 


49 Diredtions for Keeping and Reclaiming a 


Goshawk; as alſo how to Mew and 

draw her out of the Mew, and make her 
fiying. 

E chiefeſt Skill of a Falcozer is to make 

his Zawk delight in” her Flight, which is 

occaſioned by kind uſage; and theretore it hap- 

pens that many Goshawks: (as indeed other farts) 


diligence ro make her Impards and loving to 50 that are good in their Searage, become worle after 


you. 
As for Cold Meat, it matters not much whe- 


ther you waſh it or »not,, for the Blood being 


cold for a day or rwo hath loft irs vigour ; bur 
ule not cold Meat long, for that breeds many 
Diſeaſes. When you go into the Fields to flee, 
take a Meals Meat well waſht and clean dryed, 
and after ſhe hath Caſt in the Morning, give her 
a bit or two as ſhe is hooded; and if you flee 


Mewing. | | 

Ar the firſt entrance he ſhould be provided 
with a 7rain-Partridge in his Bag to Reward her 
on occaſions, to gain her love, and be ſure to 
keep her always in good order; and to that end 
obſerve, that all Goshawks are naturally full of 
all moiſt humors, eſpecially in their Heads, and 
therefore he ought to ply them with 77ring and 
Pluming Morning and Evening, to open their 


her not in about an hour after give her another 60 Heads, and occaſion them, ro caſt qur Water 


bit, and ſo afterwards according to your diſcre- 


tion to keep her Stomach ſharp, and yer to = 


ry Wind, whereunto- all Zawks arc 


When you ſer her tothe Perch Hood her, and 
indeed your Fift for the moſt part ſhould: be her 
Perch until ſhe is throughly Reclaimed and well 


thereat. A Rump of Beef, a Przeon, or the Leg 

of a Chicken is very to plame them, *_ - 
You ſhould give her every Night Ca/tzygs of 
Feathers, Cotton, Linaen Thrans, a Flares Or 
Rabets-Foet ; and obſerve it inthe ing whe- 
ther iris wrapped round or-not, whether gry or 
moiſt', and of what colour the - Water _—_ 
ropz 


3+ 
drops out of the Caſting; for by theſe Js he 
may know the condition of his ZZawk, for the 
cleaner the Water is, and the ſweeter the Caſting, 
the better ſhe is in health; for if her Caſtings 
are clammy , ſhe -is not fit ro be flown thar 


Her Mewts muſt alſo be obſerved , to fee if 
they beclean or not, and preſcribe Remedies ac- 
cordingly. He muſt keep her clean, and her 
Feathers whole , and if any happen to be bro- 
ken to mp them , and if bruiſed ro put them 
into Warm-Water to ſtraiten; but if they hap- 
pen to be in ſuch a place that you can't put 
them into rWater :('as towards the Plumage or 
Pinion) then heat the Stemb or Stalk of a Cabage 
in Warm-Water, flir it and fo lay it on the Berr- 
Feathers, which will ſoon draw them ſtrait. And 
a good Falconer fhould always be provided with 
his Imping-Needles, his Semond, and other Tnſtru- 
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rwo of Meat to pleaſe her at firſt putting on her 
Hood , in which ſhe muſt fit until you find ſhe 
hath” put over her Caſting into her Panne/. She 
will ſoon perceive what it is ſhe is to do when 
you afterwards offer her any, it you Reward her 
kindly after her taking it. When once ſhe hath 
pur iDinto her Panel , give her a reaſonable Syp- 
per. T hold it not amiſs to acquaint you with 
this Method at the beginning ; but when once ſhe 


IO is truly Enſeamed give her her Supper, and when 


you are going to Bed, give her her Ca/tirg with a 
little bir of Meat. When ſhe is in flying, give 
her Plumage every Night when you feed her up; 
bur when the Reſts, feed her at Night with very 
clean Meat without any Caſting,, and prepare a 
Thrum or Hares-Fo:t Caſting ot a reaſonabte ſize, 
not too big, and carly in the Morning ſhe will 
Caſt; and then in half an hour you may give 
her a bitor two of Meat, and ſhe will be fit to 


ments. He ſhould always keep her high and 29 flee in the Afternoon. 


tuſty, yer fo that ſhe may be ina condition for a 
fight. 


' Tf ſhe chance to Bath her ſelf in Cold Wea-. 


ther, after a flight (which ſometimes ſhe will do 

through the careleſneſs of the Falconer , in not 

lerting her Bath her ſelf) ſer her in the Su and 

the will foon dry her felf; but if it is Rainy or 

FroſtyWeather, then fer her near a Fire with her 
Back towards it, and not her Gorge. 


Your own obſeryation of the diffcrence be- 
tween the Complexions of Caſtings thus given, 
compared with thoſe given upon a full Feeding, 
will ſoon convince you that the latter way is 
ſafe, and not unpleaſing to your Hawk , as the 
other is. But if you will give Caſtings at Night, 
fed her not too full, and give her a little Plumage 
with ir. If ſhe diſlikes Caſtings of 7Thrum (as 
many do) then give her thoſe of a Hares-Foet, 


Goshawks by nature are addifted to Poul? ; 3 or Coneys-Foot , the Bones and Fur being well 


that is, to kill Pox/trey; and to bring them from 
that ill quality, ſer their Perch in ſome place 
where Po/trey comes to acquaint them therewith, 
by which means they will not be apt to fly art 
them, and the Perch ſhould be lined with Cotton 
or Canvaſs; and in Warm-Weather ſhe may be 
ſet for an hour or two in the Morning in the 
Sun-thine , and always obſerve never to {et her 
. near a Wall, tFthe end ſhe may not hurt her 
Feathers when ſhe Bateth. 

Itis requiſite to fly the Goshawk the firſt Year 
to the Field, and not to the Covert , by which 
means ſhe will learn to hold out, and not to turn 
Tail in the midſt of her flight; For a Mewed 
Hawk is very traQable, and it is better for her to 
be a little Ramage than over-Manned. 

If you dcfign her for great Fow/, then make 
- Trains thereof , ».. gr not fly her at 
cls. | 

If you would have her to fl 
her up with them, and Reward her with them to 
make her acquainted with them ; but of this 
more in the Chapter of Spaniels. ; 

In cafe ſhe is in flying, and a great Killer, you 
may give her #loody Rewards, with Suppers of the 


lame, or at leaſt three times a Week ; but not fo 
in the time of Reſt. 


C oncerning Caſings. 


. S for the Caſtings to give your Goshawk , I 

\ adviſe you neither. ro this or that in 
articular, bur ſearch out what agreeth with her 
|, and thatuſe. Be ſure to get her a good 
Stomach before you proffer her Caſtings, and ler it 
be no more than whar ſhe can eaſily ſwallow ; 
when once ſhe hath taken it, give her a bir or 


broken together. 


How a Goshawk ought to be called hoſe, 
and taught to draw , and in what pla- 
ces. 


OR calling your Goshawk looſe, that. is to 
teach her to follow you from place to place, 


40 you mult take her ſome diſtance from Home, and 


to ſuch a place that is remote from a 7own or 
Houſe where Poultrey are , being great temptz 
tions to her ; but the moſt convenient place is a 
young Wood or Grove ſolitarily ſeated , and ha 
ving prepared her Stomach fit for the purpoſe, 
put her up into ſome Tree, walking ſome diſtance 
trom her into the Wizd, gently uſing your Yoice 
asif you had Spaniels vvith you, to the end ſhe 
may be the better invited to follow you, and if 


with Dogs, train 50 ſhe doth, -let her not be too long, but call her to 


your Fiſt, Rewarding her vvith a Bit or two. of 
Meat, vyvhich you ſhould have in a readineſs in 
your Bag; Then put her up into a Tree again, 
and vvith a gentle and low Yoice call her after you, 
as before directed, ſaying, Come, Come. 


Pheaſant Hawking; Giving Diredions 
how to enter a Goshawk to the Covert 
for Pheaſants. 


"| is none canorder and manage the Gof- 
hawk to the Covert, bur ſuch as are of 2 
ſtrong and able Body , vvith Spirit and Courage 
added thereto ro follow her up and down; and 
having one ſo qualified obſerve theſe Direftions, 
for this Flight is different from the chapel 
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HAW KING G:. 


faunch Spaniels, ina ſhort time ſhe will be brought 


Fields, where the Hawk and Game is always in 
ſight : For you are to make her to the Pheaſant,and 
ſuch like ſort of Fowb[ that always frequent Woods, 
Coverts, and the like obſcure places,which hinder 
your ſight that ſhould be your guide in the flight. 
And for the bertcr bs this, you mult be ye- 
ry careful what place you firſt enter her in , to the 
end ſhe may be wel _ and kept from ta- 
king any diſlike or offence at the Dogs, which if 
ſhe ds at the firſt entrance, it will be difficult to 
bring her to endure them again : For the former 
familiarity betwixt her and the Dogs was bred in 
the Field, where ſhe might ſee them before they 
came at her, and were prevented by the Falcon- 
ers runing haſtily into her, ro occaſion any_ſuch 
fright. Therefore to prevent any ſuch ill qualit) 

at the firſt, ſhe muſt be better manned, folhwed, 
and governed than in the Field ; ſo that if you 
would have her made a perfe&t Fawk, and to 
be bold and venturous in thick Woods with the 
Falconer, the Dogs and the Game, you mult make 
good choice of the 7 zme, Place, and Dogs. 


For the Time,ir ſhould be early in the Year,yviz. 
about January, February,or March, which is before 
the Approach of the Leaf; bur the beſt Months 
ſor Pheaſant Hawking , are November, December, 
and Jaxuary , after which time you mult be pre- 
paring her for the Mew, that ſhe may be early 


35 


ood perfeCtion. | | 
For the emboldning your Zawk to make her 
take a Pheaſant from the Perch with courage * 
oblerve theſe Directions : Before you flee her - 
rovide a dead Pheaſant, or one alive which is 
{t, which take along with you into the Wood, 
and when you are diſpoſed to call your Zawk 
for her Supper, and 5s ſhe is drawing and at- 


ro 


10 tending after you for the {ame (having a conve- 


nient Pole ready for that purpoſe) call your Spa- 


. niels about you to make them Bay, and ſuddenly 


20 


breaking the Neck of the Pheaſant, life it upon a 
Bough that the Hawk may have ſight thereof, and 
with your woice calling and incouraging her to 
come in to ſeize it; and if ſhe pulls it down , be 
ſure that you ſo rebuke the Dogs, and keep them 
at command , that at her deſcending they give 
her way ; and that ſhe may plume, and take her 
pleaſure thereon, which in a ſmall time will fo 
embolden her , that when ſhe ſeeth a Pheaſant 
take Perch, ſhe will immediately ſeize it , and 
pull ir down; nor will ſhe be fearful of the Dogs; 
tor when they are once managed and brought in- 
to uu ſubjeQion, they will know their duty , 
and be fearful of tranſgreſſing, ſo that you may 
venture them if you were abſent: But be ſure 
you have no ſtrange Dogs, for one may ſpoil your 
{porr, drawing the reſt into Errors, and cauſe them 


Mewed, to Fly at the Field the next Seaſon for 30 to hunt after any thing : Nor is it convenient to 


Partridge. 

Having made good choiſe of the place to Fly 
your ZZawk in, and that you have ler her go un- 
to her Flight ; you muſt be ſure ro command 
your Dogs behind you , until you have found 
her ; and if ſhe hath killed the Game, it is ſuffici- 
ent , if not, butthat you find her on the Ground 
' out of an eagernels of the Sport ( as many will 
be at firſt entrance ) if rhere be any 7ree that ſhe 


may well ſee fromit , ſet her thereon , otherwiſe 40 


keep her upon your Fiſt , and beat for it again ; 
then if ſhe Fly and kill ir, keep back the Dogs 
until you have found her ; and ſuffer her to Plume, 
and take her pleaſure for a while , then call in 
your Dogs gently , and walk about her, encou- 
raging her with your Voice , that ſhe may be ac- 
quainted with the Noiſe; and when you fee it 
convenient ſtoop to it on your Knees, and ren- 
ding the Chaps give her Blood in the Throat,which 
will much pleaſe her. 
Brain-pan from the reſt , and give her the Head 
in her Foot to cat, the Ground hiding from her the 
Body, and having your Dogs cloſe by(which muſt 
bein great Command ) , when ſhe has done, and 
begins to look abour her , then throw the Phea- 
fant amongſt them that ſhe may ( rogether with 
ſome words of Rebnke from you ) make them 
give way with fear unto her ; bur let them be 
in her ſight , and having ſufficiently raken her 


hunt with many Spanzels, for two or three Cou- 
ple are enough to range and beat abour a large 
Wood, and to Percha Pheaſag. 


For Reclaiming and Ordering an Eyeſs 
Hamnh. | 


OU muſt be provided with ſome conveni- 

ent cool Room that is Airy , with two wic- 

ker or glaſs Lights to let in the Air, and on the 
Floor for coolneſs ſtrew freſh Sand, and place in 
the Room two or three great 7urfs or Sods for her 
to ſer cool upon ; you mult alſo have two or threg 
Perches lined, and one higher than another. When 
ſhe is full ſummed, fo that ſhe can flee, then ſer a 
Pan of Water in the Room to bathe in,which muſt 
be ſhifted every two or three days ; being not 
only very wholſom, but it will cauſe her to Mew 


Alſo you away the hard 59 or be full ſummed the ſooner and better. 


You mult feed her with young Pigeons Sheeps- 
hearts, and the like; and whilſt ſhe is young,her 
Meat ſhould be cut in ſmall Pellets, and be fed 
two or three times a day, according as you find 
her exdew it, and put it oyer. Whea ſhe is full 


ſummed, and flies about, you may give her. Pjge- 


ons,feeding her ſometimes on your Fiſ?,permirting 
her to gripe and kill chem in your hand. You ma 


alſo pur a live Pigeon into the Room Where ſhe 1s 


Pleaſure, take the Pheaſant gently from her, leay- $9 kepr, which will the berrer reach her how to foot 


ing the Fad in her Foor, and let her cat it on 
the Ground , where the Quarry lay , only reſer- 
Ving a little to take her to your F;/? withal ; then 
put on her od, and Reward - her according to 
the former Directions, which will much win her 
Love to you. And according to theſe DireCtions, 
With a good Keeper, fair flying, and two or three 


and kill them; and that ſhe may be taken off 


from thar ill quality of hiding her Prey after ſhe 
hath ſeized it, which is cuſtomary to all Eyeſes, 
let her feed in your Preſence; and to make her 
the more bold and acquainted with you, go into 
the Room every Morning to call her ro your # ff, 
whiſtling and uſing ſome incouraging Ways 4s 18 

K ac? 


- handling an 
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accuſtomary, and that you would haye her ac- 
quainted with. 2M 

When ſhe is full /ummed, and hath pur forth 
all her Feathers, take her our of the Room, and 
furniſh her with a Rufter-hood, as alſo with Be/s, 
Tefſes and Bewets : And to make her indure her 


Hood, put a Brayle, that is, a piece of Leather 


it upon one of her Wings to tye it up,and then 
[no Warer out of your mouth to wet her, and 
pur her Hood on aid off ſeveral times,which will 
reach her to take it gently. And tro make her 
indure the Zood at firſt, you muſt have a Rufter- 


- h»od,with which often hood and anhood her,ſtroak- 


ing her Head gently with your Hand, until the 
will abide ir; then in the Evening by Candle-light 
»nſeal her, giving her ſomething re tyre upon, 

J ſtroaking her Feathers, as alfo hood- 
irg and unhcoding her. : 

When your Eyeſs is well won to the Zood, and 
to the Fift, (which cuſtom will ſoon bring her to) 
ler her kill Birds or Pigeons on your Fiſt; then 
for four or five days, or longer, (as occaſion re- 

vires) call her until the will come to you at ſome 
Wine: then rake a live Pigeon tied by the foot 
with a Creance, which you muſt ſtir until ſhe 
Batcs at it, and ſeizeth ir ; but this muſt be ara 
ſmall diſtance, leſt the Pigeons ſtrugling ſhould 
diſcourage her, until ſhe is well entred ; therefore 
in ſuch caſe you ſhould aſſiſt her, and ler her 
plume and foot it, ſuffering her to feed thereon, 
whiſtling and incouraging her: Then hood her , 
and ler her plume and tyre a little. The day fol- 
lowing call her to your Fiſt, ſhewing her a live 
Pigeon {o near, that ſhe may reach it; then caſt it 
out before her, and fer her flee and ſeize it, giving 
her a Reward. Again, throw out a Chicken before 
her, and if ſhe ſeize it, reward her well ; and by 
this means uſing her to great Trains, ſhe will ger 
courage, and will not fly away with them and 
hide them as if trained to ſmall Birds. Bur this 
is only for a Sparrow-hawk ; for a Goſhawk muſt 
have no live thing given herin her Foot, from the 
rime of her firſt entring , until ſhe hath killed 
ſomething by her own ſtrengrh : Bur if a Goſhawk 
be fo cowardly as not to ſeize it , then take 2 
live Partridze,make a hole in the Ground,and pur 
the Partridge therein, covering it with a Sat or 
thin Board, and tye a String to it of about rwen- 
ty Yards long, which you muſt hold in your 


CHAP. Xl. 
The SPARROW-HAW K. 


His Hawk is much of the nature and re- 
ſemblance of the Goſhawk, but not of the 
bigneſs, and ſhe requires the ſame feeding, and 
maketh the fame f:ghts. It is a Hawk common 
in theſe European Parts, and thoſe are beſt «& 
ſteemed that are bred in cold, barren , and high 
places, where there is little or no Game, for there- 
by they are taught to be more laborious and in- 
duſtrious. The only reaſon I ſuppoſe why they 
are of ſo little eſteem, is their commonneſs and 
cheapnels, for they are of great uſe and pleaſure ; 


20 and he that hath once experienced a well Reclaim- 


ed Sparrow-Hawk will hardly be withour one. 

Their Game is young Pratridges , but their 
excellency is for Magpies, Black-Bzrds and the like 
{mall Birds. 

There are ſeyeral Sorts of Sparrow-Zawks,and 
of different Plumes, juſt as there are of Goshawks, 
which is occaſioned through the diverſity of Regi- 
ons , and Countries where they Breed, the larger 
are in moſt eſteem,and want nothing bur ſtrength 


30 to match their Courage. 


The Marks of a good and Beautiful Sparrow- 
Hawk are theſe, the Had little, the Beak thick, 
the Legs ſhort and Fartiſh, rhe Pownces ſharp and 
long, and of a fad Maile, the Eyes full, the Circle 
abour the Ball of the Fyzs of a colour betwixr 
white and green, and rhe Neck Long and Thick. 

I would adviſe all young Beginners in Fa!coury, 
to begin their practice on this ZZawk , for thereby 
they may learn to manage others , eſpecially the 


49 Goshawk, 


The Sparrow-FZawk ſhould not be Fled in the 
Morning , unleſs ſhe be prepared over Night with 
a ſhort and clean Supper , and you ſhould always 
have in a Box about you Freſh Butter, mixt with a 
little Saffron and Sugar-Candy to give her now and 
then with her Meat , which ſhe will eat with great 
delight; and this will keep her Head always looſe, 
and in good Temper ; and it will alſo prevent the 


Cray , and keep her proud and full of Spi- 


hand to draw away as occaſion requires; then 5 rit. 


make as it you uncoupled your Spanze/s to hunt , 
and pur up the Game, and carry her wnhooded ; 
and when you percciye that ſhe looketh towards 
the place where the 77ain is,then draw off the Slat 
or Board, and cauſe the 7rain to ſpring as if by 
the Spaniels; and if ſhe rakeir, ler her feed rhere- 
on her fill on the Ground: And this courſe do {c- 
yeral times to make her perfe therein. 


They Mew every year in April, May, and 
June. 


yn that are newly taken and will 
not Feed , rub their Feet with warm Fleſh , 
or with a live Bird, and put it to her Beak, andif 
ſhe Seize ir, 'tis a fign ſhe will Feed, and then 


60 tear off the Skin and Feathers , and pur it to her 


Beak. 

It is beſt to enter the Sparrow-Zawk in ſome 
Champain Country , far frora Woods ; and ler her be 
wnhooded when the Spaniels are uncoupled ; then 
it the Patridge Spring near you, and ſhe Bate, 
ler her go, and if the kill, Reward her on the 
Ground with the ZZead, Brains, Neck, and ro 
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of the Partridge ; theti wheht ſhe hath &d- mak 
+ away , arid get n Horſe-Bitt'a pretry diſlanee”” 
rerard het well. And abbye all things\have 4 
care thit ſhe fail riot at her firſt Flight, which 
ald be at laty Partridees called Stabtayls ; leſt 
always after ſhe ſhould turn Tail, when ſhe Flies 
at ſtrong ones: | "49: Wl / 2111 
There ate ſeveral names or diſtin&tions6f' Pa#- 


ridges ; the firſt, when newly hatched afe called ror _. 


White-beads, the fecond Names ate Chie#:rayls ; 
the thitd S?ubrayls ; the fourth Aufnta)s, aid 
then they are full ſummed and hard Tet. 

When you 'enter your 'Sp4rrow-Fatbt, hold 
your hard aloft; rhat the may the better warch 
both the 'Sparztls and Prey: you raft pive her. 
ſhe (mall AKewsrd afrer every Flight ; efpecrally 
if he kill ;- andif ar firſt critting the mils; befure - 
to haye ſome young Partridge of Birll ih your 


By, fot her to kill; aftet RN ind 20 


nouſled , then - SF t Fiſt, Whereas 
formerly you held it tip. Yot ftowld Ukewiſe- 
be ſure to let your Spanrets Range hear together, 
and 6n your Righr Hand, that the tiny "the ber- 
t& diſcetrr hier Game , and Flee to the moſt ad- 
vantage ; for which purpoſe you ſhould be'as ticar- 
the Dogs as poſlible , and carry your Hitid low, 
that ſhe may not bear at the Game before they 
Spting, He that is not quick- of fight , and nim- 
ble of Hand with his 5h 

ro her, but with Care and due Arteridance , 
thete are few Zawks of more pleaftire, for you 
may Flee het at ſuch times of the Year, as you 
df't the Gothawk : Her keeping ought to be deli- 
ate,-and- in regard ſhe is {6 ſmall and weak ; 
be fire to keep her High and Luſty ; yet with due 
Regard to the preparation of her Stothack ,- be- 
fore you take the Field with her. She will kill 
according-ro the feyeral Seaſons, Diverſity of Game 


$& pencrafty delights to Flee co rothe Grotnd, 40 


and will ſtoutly atrack rhe Lap-Wing; Ring-Dove, 
Jay, Max-Pye , Black-Bird, and. the like Game , 

ſhe may be made to hold our all the Sum- 
mer. 

You ſhould Flee her from the Zod,;. 4nd not 
6 tet her fpend her little ſtrength , and diſorder 
er ſelf by unraly Bateing, which happens by be- 
ng carried Bare. 

Hf you Flee her in the Morning , prepare her 


ering in the Morning , thatſhe- may come ſharp 
tt. 


To take Sparrow- Hawks. 


{N regard! of the te and and plesfure;together 
with the commorinels of the Sparrow-Fawk, 1 
hold it not amiſs to give theſe Directions for the 
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that: heth. e6nceated in ſome Biiſh 77, Oni the plain 
niaſt be & ſeveral ſmall.” Birdp;'e 
frhchtsj which iforr- bf 1 Bird 
much delight ro Feed upon'., #hd-ſhe awillnbr fail: 
to. Flee with 'gredt 
ing: to Seize the Bird ; and doth: hecome <eafa-: 


«lp ,"elporiglly Che- 
erneſsintd. the Net; think--: 
red. Ir Winter they. are ofteh found; Pearching; on : 
{ome Tree in Z7ezz-rows near HFligh-Ways. 7 
| R 4 | 4 
athuos aac 
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- 


Rules for Reclaiming the Haggard: 


- Faulcon, with Inflrutions t9:0n- 
ter her to the Lure 3 which Dj-/ 
retions will - ſerve for» dll Long 

- Winged Hawks, Except the Mer« 

- 200% een 210-4: rip rand aol 6: i 

EF ing dovet theſe: Falors , fet het down. 


L 4 4nd ler' her reft quietly the firft Night, in; 
tome convetiiettt place,mm her Rafter-Hood ; the 


the next Mottring Eatly , take: her up- eaſily: ocit 
arrow Hawk ; fall ſoot 30 your. Fit, and carry..her all <ayiup /and/down. 


thereon, pencly ſtroaking; her with 'a Feather un+ 
tit you find her 'Gentle arid Bbid' , fo as:nor- to 
ſtart when ſhe is touched , and: fome times witty 
your #/an4; ard when you find her. not Coy; 
take off her Z7ood being alone*, putting iboti pre- 
tently again; and this do till ſhe will Feed; giving 
her bur a little at a time , and do not pult het. 
Hood off , or put it on withour giving her a bit or 
two; ulcirg your Yotce, which will gain her love , 
for by this means' when ſhe is, Reclaimed , the 
wilt know when ſhe 'ſhalt be Fed; and whety 
the will Feed Boldly. The next thing is to. reacts 
her co jurnp from the Pearch to your Fift;; whichr 
is thus done : Let her ſtand on a Pearch about 
Breaft high , fo that rhey take no Offence ,-;o1 
Fright, antil they are' acquainted! therewith (tor 
the firſt handling or ufing of a Zawk, is the ma- 
king or marrifig.her ; and an ill Habit the is noreas 
fily reclaimed of 3) then unſtrike hee Z7od, and 


| #cordingly in her* preceeding Supper , with wea go Lure her, uſing yourwozre , bur be fare you'do 


tot affriphe or diſtaſt her, thar thereby the may 
Bate from you; therefore be fare unſtrike her 
Hd and encourage her with ſome Food to come 
to yot. Now for the better brinving her ro ſab- 
jection, it is good to' keep her with a ſharp"Appe- 
rite, for unleſs that be rightly obſerved ;, all ths 
reſt is to little p__ | | 

When you find by this means thar/ the will 
freely cone to yout FR, and be riot apt to taks 


faking them. You ſhould chooſs out ſme; level gg offence, ' you nay ler her fot ihorded , keeping 


piece of Ground , with a good Covert or T7 hicket 
near it , where you may Coctemdiad. there fix 
about half a Dozert Sticks; abour the- bigneſs 
0 2 Mans Ar, and about fit Foot lotif, off 
ech fide three , to theſe Sticks mriuſt be faſtied 
«ran Nets, made of very Fire Green Thread , 
ad to them @ Cord, whicly may reals to this” Maw 


by her to hiridee her gzzing about by your di- 
yerting her, andiofren feeding! her with'-a Bit of' 
rwo ; and when ſhe is brought to this paſs, #nd 
will _— fecetve your Bits, hearkeri ro your 
voice, and jump to your Fzff,, then you miay tet 
her t6 the Lure. | : 
When you find ſhe will — 
res 
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38 
Lare, vyhich muſt be garniſh't vvith Meat in the 
Creaxce, put a young Pigeon to the Lure, and 
therevvith Lure her ; and vyhen ſhe hath killed 
it, and eaten the Head, rake her up gently vvith 
2 Bit of Meat, and put on her Zood; then un- 
ſtrike her Hood and Lure her to the Pelt , uſing 
this tyvice or thrice ; bur if you do it often , ſhe 
vvill be very unyvilling to part vvith the Pelr, and 
by conſequence provoke her to carry, which fault 
is. more accuſtomary, and worſe in a Field than 
River Hawks. You muſt have a great care that 
you Lure her not too fartill her Stomach be per- 
fect , elſe ſhe may find out ſomething by the way 
| more - pleaſing to her , which will occaſion her 
ſtay , and prove of ill Conſequence in her obey- 
ing you. | 
Alſo obſerye that in the time of her Maki 

( whilſt ſhe is on the Ground, Pluming or Feed- 
Ing ) you walk abour her, often Feeding her with 


your Hand, and uſeing your Yoice , which will 20 on you Fiſt, which Motions { 


much win upon her, eſpecially if you give her 
a live Pigeon between the Falconer and the Lure, 
in a long Creance, that ſhe may kill it near you , 
and in ſuch manner , that ſhe may truſs it over 


your Head ; and by this means, when you come 
to her from ſome Diſtance , ſhe will not be afraid, 


bur delight ro come to you ; and the negle& of 


this will make her timerous, {o that ſomerimes 
the will nor only leave her Prey, bur forſake you. 


Io Willing to come to you. Then ha 


HAWKING. 


fond of your coming in to help her , w mes 
which _ muſt always ſhew _ as you = 
in unto her in your Hand ; and in a little time 
this will Reclaim her of that Roaveing Xyti/h-rrick 
of carrying away the Quarry , and make her az 
aforeſaid very fond of you,if duly obſerved; For 
when ſhe finds ſhe can't Kill of her {elf through 
the weightine(s of her Be/s, nor carry- it to ear 
by reaſon of her Coping and Searing, the will he 
| ving her Sto- 
mach ſharp ſer, after a due weathering of abour 
three hoars,ſhe being ſometime wirhour her Food, 
and Water ſet in a large Pan to ce if-the will 
bathe; and if fo, then ſhe muſt continue uni} 
ſhe hath dried her ſelf ; Then ride with her on 
your Fiſt into the Field, and ſtrike her Zed , 
whiſtling ſoftly to provoke her to fly,and doubt. 
leſs ſhe will make ſome motions cither to Bate, 
flap with her Flags and Sails, or advance her elf 
uffer her to uſe un- 
til the either rouſe her ſelf, or mute, and when ſhe 
hath done either of them w#hood her, and let her 
flee with her ZZead to the wind, that ſhe may the 
better get up on the Wing, and ſhe will then na- 
turally climb upwards, fleeing round ; and when 
the hath made rwo or three turns, whoop to her, 
and when you find her coming in and near you 


| (bur not before) caſt out your 7raz» into the wind, 


and if ſhe ſtoopto it, reward her well with ſome 


And there are ſome Hawks, that will not be ta- 39 Bits of clean and ſweer Meat. 


ken up without ſtriking or Rapeing in the Creaxce, 
which withour ſuch a Deviſe muſt be the loſs of 
the Hawk , fo that the Falconer ought to be ve- 
ry careful to Rec/aim her from ſuch Yices in her 
firſt Making. 

To make your Falcon (or indeed any other 
Long Winged Hawk ) a right and et Flyer, 
thete following Directions ſhould be obſerved. 

When you have Fed her on the Lure , fo that 
ſhe knoweth it, then 
Creance; and when ſhe will come nimbly and rea- 
dily thereto , then Flee her looſe ; and when ſhe 
will come nimbly looſe , then give her 7rayns 
between the Man and Lwre, which is thus to be 
done ; Let your Falconer , or he that holds the 
Hawk, go at ſome diſtance one from the other , 
( but he that Zyres her, muſt be up the Wind ) 
_ and when he that carries the ZZawk, has drawn her 
Hed , then begin Lureing, and ſhe ( being ac- 


When your Hawk is perfetly Reclaimed, and 
chroughly made by gentle and fair uſage, you 
may adventure to flee her every day, provided 
you feed her accordingly : For if yol flee upon 
Reſt you ſhall never have a good ZZawk, nor 
make a good flight; for Reſt filleth them with 
glut, far and ill humours, which are purged and 
wrought out by Exerciſe. Whilſt they continue 
wild they ceaſe nor to get their Prey, come what 


in to Lure her in the 40 Weather will, fair or foul, Winter or Summer ; and 


certainly it is moſt natural for them to be ſo uſed 
by us: Howbeit we muſt obſerve a due regard to 
4 ſtate and condition in which they are, and 
that much of their Natures are altered whilit they 
remain under ſubjeQion. 

You muſt be careful to obſerve the Nature 
and Diſpoſition of your Hawk at the time of 
her Luring and Making , and be ſure you give 
her no great ſcope to fly high or be wild; bur 


quainted with your Yoice ) will make up to you. 50 hold her down, and near you , in caſe you 


Then having a Pzgeon ready ſcaled , ora Feather 
put through her Eye-Lzds, to make her look up- 
wards; and by this means in three or four times 
you may venture to ſtoop the Lure upon her , 
_ and ler her fly aturn or two over your Head ; 
and then have a Pigeon ready ſealed to piye her, 
with a ES of Creances to the Pigeons Leg, 
that if in caſe your Fawk ſhould be thy , you 
may hold it, that ſhe can't carry it away. 


her high minded. Contrariwiſe ſome Hawks are 
ſo lazy, or fond of their Keeper, that they care 
not much to ſtir from him were a Partridge 
ſprung up near her: ſuch Zawks muſt be quick- 
ned by ſetting a good edge on their Stomach, 
and training them up by little and little; for the 
dulleſt of ;_ are capable of Preying for them- 
ſelves when Wild, and aſſuredly by Art and Ob- 
ſervation they may be brought ro do ar lealt as 


It your Hawk prove gidy Headed to go at 60 much for us; They want neither Mettle nor 


Check, and carry her Game with an unwillingneſs, 
to let you come in to her , then load her with 
heavy Bells, and Cope her Beak above and be- 
low, to the very Quick ; and Sear the Point of 
her Beak, with a hor Jrox till the Blood comes : 
and this will hinder her from eating that which 
the gets her ſelf ; So that by Degrees ſhe will be 


Strength, the only thing is how to ſer them to 
work. Thoſe that are dull and lazy ought to be 
deprived of the aſſiſtance of other Zawks, which 
will be a good way to enforce them to work for 
themſelves; and if they do not yet give you - 
content, do not abridge them ot their Reward, 
but try them further , and by degrees they ny 


bo brought to-know their own-ſtrengrh. 
When your Falcon is become ſo familiar and 


ventle as to fit bare-faced in an Evening amongſt 
Company, then and not. before may you adven- 
rure to give her a Szone or two over. hand, which 
vou may do every other Night until you find 
her Stomach good, and then you ,may profler 
her Caſtzngs, which ſhe will nor refuſe; bur have 
4 great Care not to diſtaſt her, bur let her have 
it with her own Will and liking, leſt ſhe rake an 
averſion to it, as ſome do through their Xeepers 
[adiſcretion, and by no means let her Caſtings be 
r00 big. j 

If you ſhould give her Caſtings before her $!0- 
mach 1s well prepared by the Stones, it would 
ſionifie nothing ; for they are as it were the Key 
of the Work, that the Greaſe and Glut may be 
flirred and diſſolved, fo as to be fitted to pals 
away in her Mewts downwards, or in her Ca- 
{ings upwards. 

The beſt time of giving Stones is doubtleſs at 
Night, until ſhe be throughly clean, and then in 
the Morning , but not until ſhe hath put away 
her Supper from above; half a dozen ar a time 
are Gicient , and to do well they ſhould be 
given above the Hand; but for that every one 
hath not a_ready skill, you may Caſt her, and 
give them ſo without danger, if it be carefully 
ES This courſe muſt be continued until you 
give her Plumage in her Lurinz and 7raining ; 
and then muſt you add the bending of the Wing, 
being the ſhort Feathers of the Pinion, with as 
much clean waitht Flannel as will make a rea- 
ſonable Caſting : and remember in uſing Sores 


and Caſting to obſerve this old Rhime, 
Waſht Meat and Stones will cauſe a Fawk to 


ly ; 
Long Faſtinz and great Caſting will cauſe a 
Hawk to die. | 


But I ſhall forbear any more at preſent con- 
cerning Stones and Caſting, it being more proper 
in the Chapter relating to the Diſeaſes and Cures 
of Hawks. | 

In Reclaiming the LANNER and LA N: 
NERKE7, be ure to make them well acquaint- 
ed with the Lure, which ſhould be garniſht with 
hard waſhr Meat, and let her take the greateſt 


NF AWSING 2+. 20 


be ſure to gain her love by making her bold and 
acquainted with you, as. already treated of, and 
do not deceive her in her Rewards. Bur if you 
ſhould have ſuch a FZawk , that notwithſtanding 
all care (as ſome ſuch there are) will be apt upon 
the leaſt ſcope of liberty to turn. Tail and leave 
you: In ſuch caſe you muſt ſomewhat abate her 
Pride, with reſpe& to the Seaſon of the Tear and 
the Weather ; which done , get a Quarry Hawk 


IO (that is, an old Well-entred and Reclaimed Hawk) 


and a couple of live Fowl, and let her ſee them 
flown once or twice., and at length when. your 
Quarry Hawk is coming to kill it, be ſure to ſtand 
under the Wind with her, and let her ſee the 


Fowl overthrown, and go into the Quarry ; and if. 


ſhe go in with courage , and ſeize it greedily, 
make in apace croſſing the Fowls Wings , and ſuf- 
fer both the Hawks to take their pleaſure a little 
While together; then take up the Quarry-Hawk 


20 gently with clean Meat, and let the young 


Hawk enjoy the Quarry to her ſelf, keeping on 
your Knees to aſſiſt and pleaſe her. You muſt 
be very careful that ſhe ſwallow no _Pelf to glut 


| her, bur give her clean Meat for her Reward,and 


ler her have her Supper, as ſhe firs on the Fow!, 
clean waſht and well dreſt. PS, 

If you can't have the conveniency of a Qyarry- 
Hawk at firſt making your Young one, then be 
ſure to caſt her off with the moſt advantage 


39 you can of Wind and Stomach, and let her take 


not too much pains before you ſhew her the 
Fowl; and if ſhe doth not make her firſt nor 
ſecond /tooping right ſo as to kill, then have in 
readineſs a 7ame Fowl as near the colour of the 
Wild as you can, and therewith take her down 
before ſhe has too much coiled her ſelf; for many 
Hawks will take diſcontent when they find they 
miſs killing their Prey, and fo leaye their Ma- 


ſter. 
O 


Further Rules for Reclaiming and Man- 
ning Hawks, and entring them to 
be acquainted with the Spantels. 


N ' Reclaiming. and Manning your Hawk re- 
member , that Haſte makes Waſte, and he 
that boaſteth of his Art in making her ready to 
flee in a Month or ſooner (as ſome ſuch there are) 


part of her Reward in Bits from-your hand, and 50 | hold him very indiſcreet; and little underſtands 


be careful to reſtrain her from dragging or car- 
rying any thing away from you, which ill qua- 
lity ſhe is much ſubje&t unto more than any o- 
ther ZZawk : For what clfe relates to the Re- 
Claiming and Manning of the Lanner , is the ſame 
as for the Falcon. 

When your Hawk is perfett at the Lure, then 
ſpring her up a live Pjgeon as ſhe comes in unto 
you betwixt the Man and the Lure, rememhri 


iotye a long Creance at the Pigeons Feet that 60 


Ine may not flee from you , but that the' Zawk 
may Truſs her if poſſible over your Head , or 
very near bins leſt if ſhe kill ir at a diſtance, 
and take ſome offence when you come towards 
her, ſhe forſake both the Prey and you ; 'there- 
ore be very careful to prevent her getting any 
ſuch ill quality at firſt ; for preventing of which 


fe, _ _ ons — me it Þ 5% 
poſſible to bripg her to on but by de- 
= as firſt be muſt -La her Fleſh, and if 
then you offer to Flee her before ſhe is in her 
Pride and luſty . again; ſhe is for ever ſpoiled ; 
beſides ihe muſt have, ſome teaching to come as 
well go, and ſhe muſt be. acquainted hor only 
with the Dogs 1n general, but with thoſe in par- 
ticular that are to be uſed about her. . , 

He that offereth to Flee her whilſt ſhe is, poor 
and low, ſhall neyer have her free from Dz/eaſes, 
nor can he receive any content in her, as being 
not able ro make a good flight; and to Flee her 
before ſhe is acquainted with the Dogs, as well as 
her XFeeper, may: go Whiſtle after her; and not be 
Maſter of her in haſte, 


FF. ir 
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It hath been already faid , Thar whilſt you 


endeavour to Reclatm your Hawk ; you Should 


divide one Meals Meat into three parts, and to 
feed her the 'oftner; and now when $he is Re- 
claimed, you muſt increaſe her Meals ſomewhat 
every day. You are to have a great care that 
during the time of Reclaiming she doth not foar 
up too high, and that she be rhroughly E»- 
ſeamed before you Flee any Fowl with her , be she 
Eyiſh, Brancher , Ramage , or Mewed-Hawk , leſt 
peradyenture $he ſoar out of ſight and be loſt. 
Alſo obſerve, that during the time your Hawks 
Feet continue blackish and rough , he is full of 
Greaſe and Glut ; for as she Enſeameth her Feet 
will become ye/ow and ſmooth , and when they 
arc very yellow and ſmooth $he is perfetly En- 


ſeamed : Burt this is better known by her Caſtings 


and Stones, eſpecially after any laborious flight, 
when her Caſtings and Stones will be grealy and 
ſlimy, and her Mewts will be foul and diſ- 
coloured. 

In reaching your Hawk to Flee to the Field, it 
iS good to have other Falconers to aſſiſt you with 
their Hawks, and to do well the Hawks should 
be tyed to the ground to prevent rheir raking 
Wing before their time. Nor do not bring her 
into the Field to Flee until she is well acquainted 
with the Spaxiels, and the better to effect rhe 
{ame obſerve theſe Direftions. Feed her always 
inthe midſt of the Dogs, and when $he is bold 
ever and anon throw a Pzgeon in a short Creance 
amoneſt the thickeſt of the Dogs, ſuffering her to 
2uarry amongſt them and to plume for a while ; 
then rake her, up to your Fiſt with ſome Stump, 
and ſoon after caſt out the Pigeon again and 
again , until you find she is bold and ventures 
amongſt them , and with your Whip lash the 
Dozs, now and then crying , Ware Hawk, ware, 
which will much encourage her; and when $he 


begins to look about her, be provided with the 
Wing of a Pigeon, and let her jump to your Fif, 
and teed thereon. 

For her Supper, you ſhould prepare good freſh 
Mear of Pigeons or other Feathered Fowl, which 
mult be well and clean dreſt. This courſe thonld 
be obſerved with four or five Partridges in ſeye. 
ral Afternoons , with ſome advantage to your 
Hawk in her going off; but every day leſs and 


xo leſs, that ſhe groweth not lazy ; for should you 


at the firſt hand uſe her ro kill whatever $he flies 
at with eaſe, and at the Sowre, she will expect to 
be ſo treated, and perhaps refule to fly after any 
that are ſprung at a diſtance from her , but caſt 
her Regards another way, as being lazy. 

Some Hawks ar firſt entrance, if they fly a 
Partridge hard to the Covert, and take it not at 
the firſt flight, will ſer on the Ground loſing the 
adyantage of getting upon fome Stand , whereby 


20 $he will never ſee the Partridge again at the Re- 
 trieve. This for a $short Winged Hawk; but if 


for a long Winged one, and that $he fall to the 
Ground , then C the Falconer $hew her the P;- 
geon and Lure to make her take to her Wings, and 
then call the Spaniels ro a Retrieve. Now to9 
prevent this Jadiſh trick, make into her with the 
Dogs, having firſt called them off: And for a 
ſhort winged Z7awk ſhew her ſome Mear, and 


take her to your F3/?, or make her take her ſtand 
in a Tree. . 


Rules to Reclaim Hawks brought from the 
Cage, and how to Hood them. 


p \ T Hen you get any Hawk that is brought 
from the Cage, you muſt proceed with 


her in a different way from the former ; for ſhe 
muſt be Reclaimed in this fort. Give her at leaſt 


is come to this paſs you may venture to Flee her. 4o three weeks carriage in her Rufter-hood , always 


And for the preventing theſe ill qualities that 
Hawks arc {ubje& unto,at firſt train her up well, 
and for the eftecting of which obſerve theſe Di- 
retions: Provide three or four hand Partridzes, 
it poſlible, or for want thereof live Pzgeons, and 
have the alliſtance of a Man or two, with one or 
two Couple of Staunch Spaniels , chooſe a plain 
large Fie/d in which there is not above rwo or 
three Buſhes; let one of the Men take the Dogs 


a noiſe to the Dogs that the ZZawk may ſee, hear 
and obſerve it well ; then let him dexterouſly 
throw off the Par!ridze or Pigeon , fo as ſhe 
may ſuppoſe it to have ſprang our of the Buſh, 
your felt holding the Zawk to the moſt advan- 
tage; and art the time of throwing off the Par- 
tridge or Pigeon, cry Gaze ho, which ufing fre- 
quently will make her obſerve her Game and 
opportunity, By this Arrifice there is no doubr 


ſtroaking and playing with her , at firſt with a 
Feather, and then with your hand very gently. 
You mult feed her with clean waſh't Meat (which 
muſt be warm, and for rhe moſt part feathered 
Meat) allthe time, which will bring her the ſoon- 
cr to a good Stomach, and to be well pleaſedand 
gentle, which you may diſcern by her liſtningto 
your voice, by her chirping, her eager feeding, or 
the like, (this to be done within three or four 


with him, and beat the B»/h or Brake , making 50 days after your firſt taking her to the Fiſt , by 


which means ſhe will thrive much the better 
come ſooner to a Stomach;) then waſh her all 0- 
ver with water and pepper prepared for that put: 
poſe ſome Evening, or which is better, ſ{inoak her 
with 7ohacco when ſhe is empty. | 

Having thus prepared her, and being provided 
with another Z7ood, take off her Rufter-bood, and 
as ſhe groweth dry put on the Zood, and give 
her a Bit or two of Meat ro pleaſe and 


Þur thar ſhe will go off with Mertle , eſpecially 5 her. And thus you may continue for ſome hours 


1f you bring her to a right ſharp Stomach. You 
aut be vigilant and quick to make in after her, 
Thar ſhe may receive no fright by the coming in 
of the Dozs, or the like; and your Spaniels be- 
ing-gort near abour her, reach her to break the 
Head in her Foot, and to cat ir on the ground ; 
and when ſhe hath made an end thereof, and 


hooding and unhooding her, Rewarding her with the 
beſt Meat you can get,until ſhe 1s Froughly dry, 


and then ſer her down bare-faced, permitting her 
to take two or three hours reſt in ſome warm 
place, and on a dry Perch, to prevent colds and 
the cramp, which at ſuch rimes they , arc ſubjet 
unto: Then when you come next” unto wm = 
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HAWK INC. 
your voice give hernotice of -your approach, that 
the be not furptized with fear-or diſtaſt, and let 
her {ce you come with Meat, but give her none 


until ſhe is hoeded; and ule her fo for ſome time, 
that you may bring her to a liking of her Z7ood, 
which ſhe will ſoon do when ſhe finds thar the 
putting it on uſhers in Meat. All this while di- 
vide one meals Meat into three , feeding her oft- 
ner; and be ſure in this interyal to obſerve her 
Nature and Temper, and accordingly guide your 
{elf : For it 1s not a Work of leſs than a large Vo- 
lume to give particular Directions for the tem- 
peratures, &c. of every ſort of Hawk. Theſe 
which are here laid down, with your own Rea- 
ſon and particular Experience, may ſuffice. 


Now tor as much as I am fallen on this Diſ- 


courle of Foodirg,T hold it not amiſs once for all 
to give you this Direftion and Caveat ; you 
ought to be exceeding careful: in Reclaiming her 
to take her 700d. You have alteady laid down 
ſome Directions how to preſerve her from this ill 
vice, it will not be amiſs to give you one how 
to remedy it, although ſhe' were almoſt quite 
{poiled through ill. uſfuage and bobbing. You mult 
be provided with a ood of ſome light colour, as 
Greer, Red, or Tellpw, which hang on your little 
Finger of the ſame Hand whetcon you carry 
your Z/awk, and ler ir hang fo rhar it may be al- 
ways in her ſight, eſpecially - at ſuch times as 
you feed her. This do for about a Week, ot un- 
til you find her acquainted with it fo well as to 
learch through the Hood for the Meat. If you 
interpoſe at when ſhe doth this boldly, you may 
then ſomerimes eſſay to beat a little hard with 
the ZZovrd againſt her Head, by which mearis the 
will in about a Month come to Food and Vnhood 
her {elf, as often as you pleaſe. And whereas 
betore you uſed to reſtrain her from: eating,let het 
nov eat moderately when ſhe is Hooded, and 


| I 
ſome. place where there is a great reſort of Peo- 
ple, asat a Bowling-Green, or the like; then pur 
her into a pair of Creaxces, ſet her on a Man's 
Fiſt, and let her jump to a Catch, and there paſs 
away the time in this manner with her every 
day as oft as you can for ſome Weeks , now and 
then practiſing it at the end of ſorhe great Town 
on a Market-day where People paſs, permitting her 
to ſport and play on the Catch: And by often 


ro practiſing this way , you may bring her oft from 


that ill quality whereunto ſhe- was addidted 
through the fault of her former Xeeper. LE 

There are ſome Hawks that will not flee with 
others, but draw backwards: There are alſo o- 
thers that 'Bind with every Hawk, and fo flee 
for the purpoſe : And others again do hate. cirher 
to flee or {er with any others, which is occaſion- 
ed cither through fear, or for want of loye to 
them. For the Ts this ill quality , get a gen- 


20 te Lanner, being an old and true made Hawk , 


which {et on the ſame Perch with the other Hawt 
by day, but at a good diſtance, then give each 
a bit of Meat as you paſs by them, and fo by 
degrees ſet them a little nearer together , and 
when you find it convenient, put ſome Meat 
between them that both may feed together. If 
your FZawk makes any motion to Crab with the 
Lamner, gorge her up at Night with good Meat , 
and ſer her on a Ferch abroad in the cold, (pro- 


30 vided ſhe be i-good plight, and able to indure it) 


and ler her ſer their three or four hours, and hold 
the Lammer. near the Fire; then bring in the other 
FHnvk hooded, and. hold her cloſe ro the Lamner, 
and when ſhe finds the' comfortable heat receiy- 
cd from her ſhe yvill dravy nearer and nearer un- 
to her. Let them thus ſtand together until ſhe. 
{cem very deſirous to Jeu, then unhood. her gent- 
ly, and ler them both ſtand clole .togerher all 
Night, and in the Morning ſet them on the Perch 


never but then; nor ſhould you' rake off. her 4 fear together, but not to reach; :and, continue 


Hood until teeding time: And remember you uſe 
not this courſe with any Zawk until her Stomach 
be pertecHy come to her, if it be a ZZawk taken 
our of the Mew, And of all others, you ought to 
be molt careful, as to this point, in handling your 
Goſhawk, for ſhe is (as already ſaid) vety nice and 
coy, and apt to take offence , and withal hard 
to be reconciled and rec/aimed.,; but by degrees 
and by gentle and {oft uſage you may overcome 
the worlt natured Z7awk that is- 


Zo belp a Hawk that is.coy'and fearful, 
| caſe your Hawk is coy and fearful,{oasiot 


to indure the ſight or noiſe of Strangers , Paſ- 


caſier to Reclaim two Caſts of young wild Harks 
than one manned Hawk that hath been ill handled 
ia her firſt making. TW * 

Before you begin to practiſe 6n ſuch 4 ZZawk,, 
carry her a day or two-upen your Fiſt,and when 
through watching and manning, ſhe hath A ſharp 
Stomach, and withal is ſomewhat gentle, repair to 


ſhe endeweth; * 


- 


ro do in the Evening asaforcfaid : . And abour the 
fourth or fifth Night you may adventure to ſet 
them both-out in the co/d on the ſame Perch , fo as 
they may come to each other for yvarmnels. And 
vvhen ſhe is thus brought to love Company, you 
may «hood them, Feed, Perch, and Lure them to- 
gether. 
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CHAP. XII. 


How to Enſeame a Faulcon with her 
Caſtings and Scavrings. L 


yvill ſo. encourage her that ſhe yyill 


” 
. 


to go'to ape  - 450i cf" Lats jm) 21 
When ln her, Cal and, Lure | her (as if 


of k 


to the Lure) and profler her Water.every Day 
and cycry Night ; give her Caſtings g as 
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In the Evening by Candle-light, amongſt Com- 
pany take off her Food; ang {cr her on the Perch 


with aLight by her. 


You ſhould make your Lure to imitate , Or 
counterfeit the Game you deſign your #/awk for ; 
If for a Gerfalcon ( whoſe Game is the Hern ) then 
your Lure ſhould be Garniſht with a Ferns 
"Wings ; if for a Falcon, a Lamer, or other long 
Winged Zlawks , then tyea Partridges Wings to 
the Lure; and if for a Goshawk, then thoſe of a 10 
Partridge, or Pheaſant. 

If you would make your Goshawk for the Phea- 


fant, Feed her always on the Ground , or in 


ſome thick place where ſhe muſt encounter the 
Pheaſant at Perch ; and firſt enter her ata young 
Pheaſant , and every time call her from Tree to 
Tree, that ſhe may learn to take her Stands. 

You ſhould Reward her upon the Lure, with 
what Fowl ſhe Kills, tro make her the more in 
love with it. 2O 

| If you would have your ZZawk clean and ſound, 
ſhe ſhould have Caſtings every Night, until ſhe is 
made clean ; alſo 7 :reimg or Plumage at Night is 
very good, provided ſhe hath not been hard 
Flown. 

You may Flee your Falcon twice a day at the 
River ( it the Seaſon be good )and three or four 
Flights at the Field. 

You ſhould Feed your ZZawk until it is fit- 
ting to give her Plumage; and for your doing the 30 
fame, : obſerve theſe DireQions. If her Mews 
are white, and the black rhereof very black, and 
not mixt with another Colour; and if the be ſharp 
ſer, and Plumes eagerly , you may give her Ca- 
ſtings , either of the ſmall Feathers of a Hens 
Pinion , or for want of any other of a Coneys or 
Hares Foot. 

You ſhould make the place under the Perch 
clean , to ſee if the Mewts be full of Srreaks , 
or Fellenders , or Slimy; for if fo, the abovelaid 


Caſting muſt be uſed three or tour Nights toge- 40 


ther; bur if you find rhe Feathers , or Caſting 
{weet, orlapt round, and the Water within it 
clean, like Spring-Water ; then give her Pigeons 
or ſuch like good waſh't Mear. 


GiIH AE. XIV. 
Rules for Bathing a Hawk. 


O 


Or Bathing your Hawk 'tis good to offer her 
| Water once a Week in the Winter , and 
twice, or thrice a Week in the Summer ; but uſe 
no force to provoke her to Bath, for a young 
Fawk thatis Sound and Strong,doth not care for 
it, bur rhoſe that are Old _ ſubject to infirmi- 
"ries delight rhercin, as being a great refreſhment 60 
to them , creating a ſharp Appetite ; bur be ſure 
pive no waſh't Meat in the Days of Bathing, nci- 
ther go abroad with her ; and after Bathing give 
her a Bit or two of hot Meat unwaſh't. 
It the Weather be Fair and Tem rate, let her 
dry her ſelf abroad , otherwiſe help Nature with 


Art , and never let her Bath in Froſty Weather. 
If ſhe tefuſeth to Bath in a Baſon ( as ſome will ) 
then carry her to ſome {mall Brook , and ſuffer 
her to ſtand up to her Thighs; and in the time 
of her Bathing ſhe muft be ©nhooded , to prune 
and pick her ſelf. 


CHAP X%YV: 


To «make a Hawk Bold and Har. 
dy, Sc. ' , 


T you would have your Z7awk Bold and Har- 
, keep her oft times all Day on your F;f, 
and feed her carly in the Morning, with theFleſh 
of ſome Foul; then ſer her abroad in the Suy , 
with Water before her,to Bath and Bowz her ſelf 
as oft as ſhe pleaſeth , ( for if a ZZawk hath any 
Infirmity , Bowzing will ſoon- Cure, or Kill her); 
and when you have fo done , take her up and 
carry her on your Fift all Day-; and at Nzght ſer 
a lighted Candle before her , to burn ti 
break , and if you perceive ſhe hath been well 
Manned , and is fully Enſeamed, you may ad- 


- venture to Flee her , obſerving the aforeſaid Dire- 


Ctions. 

If ſhe Kill, give her a good Gorge , and in caſe 
ſhe miſs, you muſt have ſome tb Pelt to en- 
courage her ; and thus muſt you Flee her daily, 
remembring to obſerve not to bring her too low 
through overmuch Flying, 

If you would have your Hawk love her Prey, 
and be very eager upon it, you necd only bring 
her with a good Sharp Stomack. 


To make your Hawk Diſeorge' ber felf. 


N Cafe your Hawk be full Gorged, and yet 

on ſome occaſion you have a delire to Flee 

her , take three or four Corns of Wheat, which 
put into a ſmall piece of Fleſh, and give her ; 
and it will forthwith cauſe her to D#/gorge , and 
be ready provided with a little good Hor Meat to 
give ther ;- and then you may Flee her withour 
Danger. 
Or if you deſire to Flee her in the Morning , 


5” Feed her the Night before with good warm Meat, 


well waſtit in Trize, the Water being well wrung 
out, which will ſeta ſharp Edge on her Stomach , 
and raiſe her Courage. 


To Remedy a Hawks ill Cuality,of Fleeing 
to a Tree, and fland and Gorge. 


$7 your Hawk hath got an ill Quality of Flec- 
ing to a 7ree, as ſoon as ſhe hath Killed her 
Prey, and there Gorge and cat it ( as ſome will 
do.) To Remedy this , let her be ſhort Couped 
as before direted; then take a Leather of the 
Faſhion of a Bewet , which put on either of her 
Legs , upon oneof her hinder Ta/ors , and then | 
burton it on to her Bewet , whereon her Be/! 
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hangs ; which will fo hold up her 7alon, diſable ics Wings that it can't fly, and ſetting her 
- 45 to hinder her gripzing ; and conſequently ſhe * on the ground Z/nhood her, and let her fly at the 
can't fit 0n a Bough to hold a Bird, and to fred Zern; and if ſhe ſeize it, make in apate to het 
thorcon , which will force her tg forſlake the fuccour, and let her plume and take blood there- 
) Lrce ; and thus doing five or ſix times, ſhe will on; then take the Heart and giveit her on ,your 
' lcave this ill Quality. 71awking-Glove; then rip up her Breaſt, ſaffrin 
her to plume thereon until ſhe is well rn 
WW ——————— then 70d her upon the Hern, ſuffering her.to 
Plume at pleaſure; Then take her' on your Fif, 
; IO and Jetther _ on the Foot or on the Pinion of 
+ 0, MA + 11 the Zert: Then let the Faulcoxer take the Fern, . 
caſt it abour his _ and. Lare her to com 
: : not caſting it out, bur ſtay. till the come to ſei 
Directions for Feeding JOUr Hawks. It in his End as he Lureth with it, and let her 
_ feed thereon. . Thus in three or four times ſo 
Fed not with two Sorts of Meat at one time, -" go as will bring her to good perſedtion ar 
for that Bteeds ill Humours, as alſo Worms ; a FI 7, TT IM IEG 
it will alſo fill her with Wind; and make her very el ang, hong = yay” x anger of 
unhealthful. Alſo forbear to Feed her with Old res we TT eh nt of a holy Cane L2 
Stale Meat , being hard to Erdew, breeding Infir- aa mobs; As 


I . "AM Having well entred your Hawk , let looſe a 
mities: The Fleſh of a Breod Hen is very naught, _— rape ny ! , 0% 
25 alſo of all Fowl that live on Frogs, Fi/h, or Hern in tome fair Field withour a Creance , or 


Sy" 4: . $1 without Arming hier; when ſhe is up at a rea- 
the like: fo is the Fleſh of Ravenous Birds, as fotuble heivhe, aft off your Z/awt, arid if the 
the Aye, Pattock, Crow, Raven, Sc. Ir is good Kind with the F09 aod” bei 6 Down” ri 
ro change her Meat, and ſomerimes to give her inake in 2 pace to her help ſting Mp gee | 


the Fleſh of Coneys or Hares (but not the Brains, —_ | youre 
nor any of the Zſair, for that breeds Worms.) Bill into rhe und , arid breaking het Wings 


. d Leps ; ro the end the Hawk may with more 
Mutton is good Food for Gerfaulcons; but the ne 05g . J_ WI : 
Flcſhof a Lamb and Xid is good when your P _ plutne and foot "& then Reward her 
Hawk is low and poor. Dogs Fleſh is very 39 19 ME Brams , Heart ; Oc. as before di- 


N ed 
good and ſound Food, for all Fawks of a hot nenmiget ca | 
Nittite ; but not whilſt they are Fleeing. Cats Having ſhewed you bow to entet yott Hawk 


Fleſh is good in the ew. The Fleſh of ſinall 2? Train-Hern , | ſhall now give ſome Inſtru- 
Birds, of indeed any thar feed on Seeds is very Qions how to Flee her at the WildHerr., When 


ood; Bit do not give them much , nor often, Y2 have found _ nigh & you'can 

vnleſ at ſuch nie as your F/awt hath been on on 2 gs. More = <= with y OUT 

abroad in the C61d all Night; for ſuch Birds are ik f be 10 ; i”. rt 4 "2; or a Jerkin, 

by Niture very hot , and will make your Fawt = q Ma > « ook a bh is CE 

very flarely, and hatd to be Reclaimed from her ,_ 5M MVIS TRA ©0007 (00's NB CEAGINELS , 7O | 

Pride and coyneſs. The Fleſh of Pheaſants , etna or nr a go B's open 


; | her Wines, throw off your Driver, w 
Partridges, Figeons, and the like, is good, eſpe- myo s Y , : 
cially if the be lick ; but the Fleſh of Chickens make in unto the Herr, and cauſeth her to work 


DV 1 "2: into the Wind; the let go your Hawks thar are 
"y os very good at all rimes , and never to fly her , and when Ri have worked aboye 
: the Hery, that they come through her , and by 
often doing it doth occaſion her coming to Szepge , 
-- - nnd — then make all the haſte you can to aſliſt her by 
, teaking = Legs =] W: Fo _—_ thruſting her 
| Bill into the ground: And for this flight yon 
CH AP. XVIL 50 muſt always tov a. Dog that ſhould wat he 
'C up _ Sporr, whoſe buſineſs is to come in and 
| 3 kill the Her. 

HERN HAWKI NG. Bur in caſe your ZZawk doth fail to beat down 
| the ern; or doth: give over the flight, then give 
'A Bout the beginning of March Ferns make her a Train-Hern or two more before you 

their paſlage ; yay if you would have her another Wild, qne; then fly her. with. the 
your Hawk tor this Game (which is a moſt noble Quarry that is well entred, and in good flying ; 
Flight) let them not fly longer at the River. For for thereby ſhe ſeeing the Quarry-Hawk flee at 
this Flight you ought to have a Caſt of Hawks, her, and bind with her , the will take freſh cou- 
and that they may be the betrer acquainted 60 rage and become bold ; and when they haye 
rogether, and be aſſiſtant to one another, call a Killed the Herr, Reward them both together 
Caſt of them to the Lure at once; but be care- whilſt the Quarry is hot. 
ful that they Crab not together, which will en- 
Canger one another in their Flight. 

Your ZZawk being clean ſcoured, and ſharp "00 1 as | 
fet, you may enter her for the Game, by getting M CHAS. 
a live Fern , Which tyc in a Creance , or elle KY 


—_—__ 
—— 


= 
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[41 #S for this Sport are the Gerfaſcon 
and Jerkin , the Haggard Falcon and the 
Zafſel Gentle, - "=P | : | 
' In many places there are Ponds encloſed with 
Woods, Buſhes, and the like obſcurities, , {o that 
they are concealed from Paſſengers ; - and ſuch 
places Ducks do muchreſort unto. Now for the 
Training up your Hawk to take them, obſerve 
theſe Directions. | | 
. Your Z7w{ being in all points ready to fly, 
be provided. with two or three live Train-Ducks , 
and let rhere be a Man that muſt lie concealed 
in ſome Buſh-by the Pond with them , ſo that 
coming to. the. place, haying your Hawk pre- 
pared tor the ſudden Flight, beat the Buſh with 
your Pole where rhe Man lieth concealed with 
the Ducks, who muſt :caſt forth one of them, to 
the end the Aawk may think it was put up by 
you, and if with a Courage $hg takes it , Re- 
ward her well.. And this- is the way to train up 
up.a Gos/awk to catch a Fowl at Sowce. 
Having trained your. Zawt to this, you may 


boldly go with her to the Ponds where the Fow/ 30 


hes, and creeping cloſe to the place raiſe them 
up by. beating about with your Po/e, and when 
any riſe let go. your Hawk trom your Fi/t,and if 
She ſeize it let her rake pleaſure thereon , and 
Reward her well. 

It-is very neceſſary to have a; Spaniel with 
you; forif the ZZawk is well acquainted with the 
Sport,, he will be fo nimble art the Catch, that 
they will fall into the. Water together, and by 


Char means the. Fow! may go to Plung , ſo that 40 


then the Spaniel will be tcady to do goad Ser- 
vice, and nor diſpleaſe the Hawk. 


A Flight for a Falcon to the River. 


| 'Hen your Hawk will fly, jump, and come 
| in at your 'Lyre, then $he is fir to go to 
the River”; 'and to manage your Flight obſerve 


HAWKITNG. 


means the Fowl will be croſt over Land , that the 
Hawks may make a fair /# ooping,, and knocking 
the Fowl! on the Land will occaſion the killing ir, 
which will Qyarry your Fawks. 

Bur if they ſhould mits their Szo2ping, o ag 
the Fowl! may get to the River again, then your 
Hawks muſt go to their Wings ro make good 
their flight ; bur if the Fow! ſhould go to plu 
then take down your Hawks, leſt you ſhould 
fly them too long, and the Fawlconers with their 
Spears or Poles-may endeavour -to Spear or kill 
the Fow! , which take to Quarry the Fs 
SIS... 

If they kill not the Fowl! at firſt /t 00pinr, ove 
them reſpit to recover their place ; and when 
they are at their place again and their Heads in, 
lay out the Fowl as before directed, and Reward 
them. well if they» kill. | 

You ſhould do well to have a live Duck in 


© Your - Hawking-Bag , that if they kill not the 


Fowl which is ſtooped (as oft-times it happens) 
than your Hawks being at their- pitch and their 
Heads in, you may throw to your /Zawks and 
Reward them ; and by this means you ſhall 
always keep your Hawks in good /ife and blood, 
and to be /nwards. 


To make a Hawk Inward of the Riner, 
when {he Raketh out. 


F your Hawk can't recover the Fowl by rea- 
ſon of its breaking away at ſtretch , and 
gives it over and -comes in again , then caſt her 
out a Seeled Duck ; and if ſhe /toop it, or truſiit, 
croſs the Wings and let her plamerand rake her 
pleaſure thereon, and Reward her therewith, and 
by this means ſhe will learn to give over the Foul 
that rakes out, and take back to the River a 
gain. : 


To keep a Hawk high flying. 


Our Hawk being well made to the River, 

you ſhould not fly her above two flights 

in the Evening , bur feed her up although ſhe 
kills not ; and if the be a lately high flying 
Hawk, one flight in an Evening is ſufficient ; for 
often flying will bring her down, and make her 


heſe Directions : When - you have found where 50 fall of her ſtately pitch, and will become greedy 


e Foy ties, then go about a quarter of a Mile 
up in the Wind to the. River fide, and whiſtle 
off your Xawks, looſing their Zvods , and ler 
chem fly with their Heads in the W:rd, for there 
muſt be a Caſt of FZawks for this Flight. Then 
_ Tet the Falcorers, or orhers that ate ar the ſporr, 
Krike- their, Poles in the Water ro cauſe the 
#t:wks to come in unto you and own the River ; 
and when they are got up into their places, then 
Ft one of the, Falcagers ride ' down to shew the 
Fowl , 1d- when the Hawks have made their 
ſtooping, and have ennued" the Fow!, then go off 
from the River again; and when the ZZwks 
have made good their places, then let one of the 
Eplepneys &p below the Fow/, that is, down the 

ver and the other that is above, let him 
come down and shey the Fow/ again, and by thar 


60 2n 


of the Quarry. 

When a good flying Fawk dorh get up to 2 
good place, you muſt continue her thercin , Flee- 
ing with her upon narrow Waters and Rivulets, 
ſhuning ' broad Waters and ſuch -places that lie 
near Coverts, where a Fow! can*bardly be land- 
ed without the aſſiſtance of Dogs,";, 8d whicre 
ſhe can't ſee the Water under her, Whic - are great 
Impediments, and will cauſe her to play the- Aye, 
much abate her Gate, and quite ſpoil her 
high flying ;. therefore always keep her as high 
flying as poſſible ; but be ſure make her wards, 
C3 is, fond of the Lure, and to be in ſuch love 
with it,.as upon rtoſling ir up ſhe will preſently 
come ſowcing down upon it, which is no ft 
honour to the Far/cenzr, to haye her at fuck 
command. * And if ſhe chance to play the #' - 
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H AW 
and be lazy, then throw her our” cither” ſome 
Train Duck , ot dead (Quarry , and od her up 
{or about half an hour, then call her to rhe 
1 ure and feed her. JU 340 

Some are of Opinion "that in ſuch —_— 
hhould not Reward her art atl, to rhe ſhe 
hould not be encouraged to uſe ſuch ill Tricks; 
but the former way is adjudged the beſt. - 

If your Zawk fo ſoon as ſhe hath /fooped and 
-rdewed a Fowl-, will take" ftand on a Zyee or 
Stump by the Rivers fide , Reclaim her from this 
ill quality, by having in readineſs two or-three 
Men with live Trains , and that way-which ſhe 
{ts or moſt bends, ler them- caſt forth rhe \7r2im- 
Duck, and if the kill ic Reward her. And thus 
doing for three or four days; fhe will be broke of 
that ull qualiry. 


To make a Hawk fond'oþ the Lu-e: | 


- \ T Hen your Hawk. is' well Quarred, and 

fleeth -well ro the"! Raver with a good 
pitch and a-great Gate, it is requiſite to make her 
fond of the Laure, and to take her down there- 
with, permitting her to kill a-Dxck or Pigeon tied 
thereto, after the hath made rwo or three /toop- 
IXHES. 

"The higher ſhe fleeth, the more need there is to 
take her down. 

If it happen that a Faw/ (being often /fooped) 
will not riſe again , - but fall-ro diving ( that-is, 
plunzing) contrive all the ways you can to kill it 
by Poles or"Spears; and take down your ZZawk 
with the Zire, and Jer her feed on the 7rain- 
Duck to pleaſe her (elf thereon , and this will 
make her become fond of the Lure. Bur if you 
take her down to a ſweet Pele,” and. Reward her 
well with a warm Pizeomn;, the will be as well 
pleaſed as if ſhe had killed rhe Fowl. 

In caſ> ſhe uſerh to rake out after Check, and 
kan our ſo far'as' not to come in again to the 
flight, neither the Luring, Whooping , nor Caſting 
the G/ove about -your ZJ-ad will do the bulinels ; 
for there isno remedy bur following her, and if 
perchance at length ſhe comes in unto rhe Lure, 
rake her gently up, feed her with good Meat , 
and uſe her kindly as before directed, to the end 
the may be'cncouraged, and hecome in love with 
your Yoice and Oſage againlt the like occa- 
lion. 
If you pradtice this diligently towards Soar- 
Hawks, or Hawks of the firlt Coat , they will 
lcarn to hold in at Yoice, or ſight of the Lare, 
= ever you perceive they- are inclined to 
Fad. 

All -Z/awk#'ﬆhould be ſer out in the Evening 
before FleeF5p, ro be well aired and sharp ſer a- 
oathſt their comin? into the Field ; and to ſtand 
Hooded as befote directed. 
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io AS to the Herirg, your Hawks , In the firſt; 
{ \ pee it, 15 necetfary to: know when :the- 
ought to leave fleeing, and accordingly prepate: 
her tor it, which by moſt is — be abthr 
our Lady-day-;:{o-that about Otober ſhe will. be' 
fair. Mewed, hard and home ſer. ; 3 tis yer 
Your  Srar _and Ramage-Falcon. may 'be'kept- 
out longer , and fee be to May-day; but - your\ 
Haggard, of all forts, -ought to:be: pur'-intor the 
Mew by. the firſt of April : And othe! older: the! 
20 taggard is, the ſooner ſhe ought to: be. put there-: 
in; tor Nature wiltincline her ſooner than young». 
er Hawks. £1 i 12h Hl 30 oi 7ng 
Ir. is. neceſſary that immediately afrer-you leave 
fleeing, and betore' you put her /inta- the Mew ;," 
you-jced her up to be: tull of fleſb--and- luſty'3. 
which is not acquired-by {etting'her have: of: the» 
beſt, and ;her*ill; for. then otit of a--greedineſs: 
and the heat of her Stomach,'' ſhe witt rake:-t00? 
much into her Gorge; over-preſling her: felt.;. and! 
03 conſequently. rather retard througlkt indigeſtion Fg 
than promote by due Concofion:the' end of: 
your deſire. My advice therefore is,-that -yow: 
continue, as to:quantity. and times of feeding, the 
ſame Rules as in the time of her fleeing for two- 
or three days, only let her have:»therr”  uwmwaſÞPe* 
Meat to ſcour and \Exſeam? her z: therafterwards 
increaſe your. hand alirtle by degrees;and ler her 
not glut her {elf roo full, left ſhe thereby. fill her 
Stomach with tough raw Humours, -ando fall in- 
to Diſtempers. Abour a Fortnights obſervance 
of this courſe (if ſhe be ſound ) will raiſe. her 
Fleth to-your deſire, and then you may be bold 
ro feed her once a day; bur with-young Pigeons; + 
tor three or four days ; for. they are moiſt - and: 
hot, of eaſier digeſtion, and mote nouriſhing than 
old ones : But for'want' of young, ' you may ule”: 
fuch as you can get, always remembring that her - 
firlt Gorges are reaſonable as to quantity, becauſe 
at that time of the year moſt old Feed is drier 
50 and harder: of digeſtion than ar other times. 

With theſe Obſervations you ſhall find your 
Hawk raiſed in her fleſh, and {etled in her health, 
otherwiſe ſhe muſt be pur into'the 'Mew : And 
without this preparation- ſhe will foort be ar a 
ſtand, which will give you cauſe to fear it pro- 
ceeds from ſome bruiſe or inward priet ,, whereas 
4X is meecrly for want of care in'the preparing'and 
tceding her in the Mew. Mun 

When you put” her into the Mew, be fure ler ' 

6, her be free from Mites and Lice, \for ſuch- like 
Yermin' (which generally attend lean ZZawks) will 
obſtru&t her thriving. You ſhould alto purt-on 
her: Legs, inſtead of her old Fefſes , a- pair © of * 
ſtrons new ones, that you may not be neceſfira- 
red to put her on others at your drawing her & 
out, which can't be -done without heating | 
diſturbing her, which at that time ſhould be _. G 

vented , 
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4.6 
vented, as being in rhe prime of her Grace. And 
ſhe ſhould alſo Ge Bells on, that if in caſe ſhe 
break out of the Mew ſhe may be heard. 

Keep the: Mew clean 6h and let there be a 
large broad Pan of Water fet therein for her ba- 
thing, which muſt have freſh Water every other 
day. She muſt have Stones alſo lying by her in 
Gravel; for by her taking and caſting of theſc 
S'ones you may know the condition of her Bo- 
dy ; and they may be carefully gathered up,clean 
waſh't, and laid for her in convenient places to 
take them again. 

Tf whilſt the continues in the Mew you give 


her any Fowl killed by a Gun, be ſure to take a- 


will. 


way all the Shot and bruiſed Fleſh, both being 
very hurtful and offenſive ro the Natures of all 
Hawks. | 

As to the ſituation of the M-w (which ſhould 
be a pretty large ground Room) it ſhould be fo 
diſpoſed that no YVermin , as Weeſels , Polecats , 
Rats,or the like, annoy it ; nor ſhould it be nigh 
any Hizhway, or where there is great reſort of 
People : And the Perches ſhould be lined ro keep 
their Feet from hurting. Whilſt ſhe is in the 
Mew none ſhould come near her but her Feeder 
or Keeper: And it were not amifs if you had a 
Feeding-ftock in the Rocm , with $ String fixed 
thereto to make faſt her Meat in it, to prevent 
her dragging it up and down in the duſt or filth, 


HAW KING. 


hour after, and ſo continue until you haye gained 
her love, then proffer her a birt of Meat, after- 
wards accuſtom her to more carriage; but in- 


deavour with all your Art to preyent her from 


Bating. | 

Aſter ſhe is taken out .of the Mew, hood ha 
until ſhe hath a good Stomach ; feed her bare. 
faced, and ſuffer her Hood to be pur on gently, 
and then in an Evening. by Candle light you may 


10 «1hood her, and the next Day ſhew her c Glove, 


20 


and your Fiſt, (ſuffering her to, tyre and plume 
Morning and Evening. : And ſometimes jn the 
Morning when her Gorey 5 empty , if you give 
her Sagar Candy it will help her to endew.. _ 

When by her eager feeding you think ſhe ig 
Enſeamed, and that you may flee her, carry her 
into the Field, and if empty, ſhe will Bate and 
fly of her own accord, and if ſhe kill Reward 
her. 

There is more danger in heating a Zawk ta. 
ken our of the Mew, than one newly taken being 
a Ramager ; for the latter comes from her Exer- 
ciſe, and although ſhe is fat , yer peradventure 
her fat and fleſh is firm, and ſo made from her 
daily Exerciſe. 

There is alſo more danger in a Mewed Hawk 
than in one taken out of the Cage ; for though 
they are fat, yet their long Carriage by Sea and 
Land makes them leſs apt to Bate , and oyer- 


which renders it unfit for her feeding : But if you 3o heat themſelyes. 


give her no more than the can eat, this Rule is 
not to be obſerved. 

Stale Meat is very hurtful, nor ſhould you 
come into the Mew but when you bring ſome- 
thing to feed her. 

It is convenient that the Ar have a free paſl- 
ſage into the Mew, and that it have phe benefit of 
the Sun , theretore I hold that &road Lettice 
Windews are very good: And you muſt not ler 


Thoſe that are taken from the Mew get their 
Fat by eaſe and reſt, ſo that when they are 
brought to eat they muſt be ſed twice a day with 
good new Meat well waſh't and clean dreſt, thar 
all the Blood may be well wrought out. As to 
the quantity you may uſe your diſcretion, giving 
her enough. 

For the firſt ren days after your ZJawk begj 
to feed, give her neither Stones nor Caſtings , but 


any Rain drop upon your Hawk whilſt the is in 40 afterwards yive her every Night about half ado- 


the Mew. 

As for her Meats whilſt ſhe is in the Mew, all 
ſmall Birds arc very good ; alſo Chickens and Xid, 
and Fe/s cut in pieces , and dipt in warm Sheeps 
blood; and indeed moſt forts of Fleſh, provided 
it is freſh and ſweet. And as to the quantity , 
let it be rather roo much than too little. 

Ler her bathe once in two or three days if ſhe 


A ZZawk is not full and firm drawn out of the 
Mew until her Sarſe/s be full grown and hard 
penned ; and when you intend to draw her our, 
do it with all expedition you can, putting on her 
Rufter-hood very gently, and immediately ſer her 
on the Perch, that ſhe may reſt quictly for that 
Nzzht, until her firſt heat and fury is allayed , 
which will be by the next Morning ; for ſhould 
you at that time uſe much ſtriving with her, ir 
would indanger the over-heating her, which will 


occaſion many Diſeaſes. 


When the is on the Perch let ſome Company be 
diſcourling or walking near at hand,that ſhe may 
obſerve them, yer not ſo as to diſturb her : And 
when you perceive her pretty quiet , take her 
_w to your Fiſt,ſtroaking her with a Feather. 

ſhe be troubleſome and very coy, fer her down 
again, and take her up a ſecond time about an 


zen Stones after ſhe hath put away her Supper 
from her Gorge, and you will find that ſhe will 
have na them all again in the Arnng. 
The third Week begin to give her Caſtings, and 
ſo continue the ſame courſe - dyet and m_ 
as before directed, until the be flecing : And 
the time of her feeding add to her Meals , and 
forbear to waſh alrogether ſo hard, for it is care- 
ful and due feeding that makes her ſerviceable : 


50 Nor is there any Hawk bur what will flee as ſhe 


is taught ; and if her Stomach be right, will flee 
with courage and attention to her Feeper, 

After a long, tedious, and laborious flight, if 
you miſtruſt any Greaſe or uncleanneſs in her, 
give her Plumage, and Blood to content her, bur 
not-much Meat, half her uſual Gorge being ſut- 
ficient + Then when her Meat is put over , gin 
her Stones, and ſet her up warm, and you 
find the Stones preſerve her in a due proportion 


60 of heat for the preſent , which is very neceſſa- 


ry for her , rendring her cool and temperarte for 


| the furure. 


To conclude; Concerning the giving Stones,you 
muſt uſe the Stores and Caſting with diſcretion : 
The latter without the former in a Hawk ( ſup- 
poſed to be clean) will work no effet , and 
thereby deceive you. For Example: Give _ 
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HAW K I N G. ; 4.7 
i Hawk as you ſuppoſe to be very clean, Caſting Hoods , which are large and eafie , which muſt | 
{or 2 week together, and the will render ir fair be taken off about once a Fortnight , that no- 
and white; and do bur then give her ſome Stones, thing may hurt their Eyes. TE hog 
and then Caſting, and you thall ſoon fiad ſome Having Treated of the ſeveral forts of Hawks, 
flch and glut which the Stones had made fir ro together with inſtructions for their | Feed- 
remove by the Caſting, and which withour theſe © ing, Reclaiming, and Mewing, ; the next buſineſs 
Stone; the Caſting could not have wrought off. ſhall be ro-Trear of ſome [Neceſſary things, fir 
Some times ir happens that a Hawk may break for a Falconer to underſtand and obſerye. BN at 
out of the Mew, to regain, or find out the 
place where ſhe Percheth in the Night , then 10 
take with you a _ LO at your ap- | 
roach hold the light to her , that ſhe may nor | | | | 
be your Face , ro be employed in looking al- Ci A P: N36 
rogerher on the light, which is accuſtomary to . 


of ONT ering cn c—_ _— Rules for a Falconer to. 


—_—— _—y 
ps 


the Tree with as little noiſe as poflible , ringin | 
2 Low-Bell at the bottom of the Tree, and hold- 0 ſerve: 
ing the light towards her , until ſhe is _ 
_ Fn 7 wy COIN 20 Hoſoever intends to apply himſelf to this 
About a Fortnizht or three Weeks before you Art, and to become Maſter, muſt for 
intend to draw your #Zawk out of the Mew , let ſome time beſtow all - his Care and endeavours 
her be fed twice a Day with clean dreſt,and waſh't Therein; he muſt be diligent to learn, and obſerve 
Meat; and you will find her thereby well ad- the Natures, Inclinations , Strength, Mertle, and 
vanced towards her Enſeaming ; She will likewiſe Conditions of his Hawks ; he muſt Treat them 
thereby have ſcowred out of her Pane! and Gut, WithaGentle and Loving Hand , and paſs by 
much of that G/zt and Greaſe which harh there their Faults with Patience : He muſt not be ad- 
engendred , which vvill prevent many Dangers, dicted to Tables, Cards ,. or playing of good fel- 
that might have befallen her through Heat, oc- low, for many an excellent ZZawk hath been loſt, - 
caſioned by the leaſt ſtirring, or Bating in the 39 through the intemperance of her XFeeper, nor can 


time of her drawing out of the Mew. he be termed a good Falconer , that is apr to be 
| led away by theſe or the like Diſorders ; I grant 
Of Mewing at the Stock. he may be expert in Reclaiming, Enſeaming, and 


Fleeing his Hawk , Nay, he may attain to 

| gear Skill in the Ordering and Managing her in 

He place for this purpoſe , ſhould be a her Flizhts , and whillt ſhe is in the Fze/4 , bur 
Ground Room, tree from Noiſe ; and there it then he bertakes himſelf ro the Pot and Pipe, . 

mutt be as many 7urfs or Seds placed therein up- when he is returned home , and peradventure 

on the Ground , 45 you intend" ro Mew Hawks; tolet his poor Tyred Hawk to hang by the Heels, 

and lerthe Diſtances be ſo wide , as not to reach 4o ſuch a one can't deſerve tlic Name of a good Fal- 

one another , Ler the Ground be covered with coner. He that is a Smoaker, muſt not chew the 

Sand ; and your Turfs muſt be raiſed fo high ons ZFZawks Meat in his Mouth , for ſome good time 

upon another , that your Zfawks Trains may » after; For it will make her caſt her Gorge, or 


not touch the Greund. ſtand upon her Meat , which will occaſion a dif: 
For the faſtning her to the Turf , pus a Stick- order unto her , if nor kill her. | 
through the middle of the 7; wrf, fo that about It is not enough that a Falconer knows how to 


two Inches of the Stick is beyond rhe Zurf at Cure. his Hawk, of any Diſeaſe, or Diſtemper, nor - 
cach cad; rhen faſten your Fawks Leaſe to the what Remedies he ought to uſe in ſuch and ſuch” 
one end ,- and draw it over the top of the accidents; bur his Care muſt be to preſerve her 
Turf , wicha Swivel fixed in the middle of the 52 from Diſeaſes and ill Accidents, which he may in 
top of the 7urf , and drawing it hard, faſten it agreat Meaſure perform, by. Care and Diligence ; 
to the other end of the Stick ; then faſten your for that Phifitzan which prevents a Diſeaſe; is of ' 
Hawk by the Fees, tothe upper part of the Swi» more Eſtcem than he that Cures ir. 


vel, which will give her leave to bate round about | He muſt be careful to keep his Faw clean.and 
the 7urf,but not to get off; and as oft as your up- free from Lire, Mites, andthe like /ermine, the 
per Turf grows dry, ſupply it with freſh. firſt being in the Body ;-and the latter abour the 


Note thar all Gerfalcovs and Ferkins are to be Eyes and Nares ; arid ſhe mult. be in *good Cafe 

Mewed this way, and not looſe, as alſo all Hag-: as to State of Body, for a lean Hawk is fubje&t 

gards arc unquiet in the looſe Mew. to more Diſcaſes than a Fat one, eſpecially, Lice, 
Every Morning when the Falconer comes to feed 60 and Mites ; ard yet a Meaſure oughtto-be obſer- 

the ZZawks thus Mewed ; as he enters the Roow, vedin her Feeding, for if overtat , it binders her 

he muſt give them his Voice ; that they, may Flight. | | | 

know of his Approach ; then with a Broom {weep The place under the Ze#ch ſhould be often 

away all their Mewtings ; and then Feed each Gravelled,, the berrer to diſcern hy entry. 

Hak, as uſually. The Sand thus ſwept away when ſhe hath need of Scowring, Stones, or 

muſt be renewed to keep all ſweet and clean. like. | - 
All ZZawks Mewed this way, ſhould have Cop- Eyery Morning tye your Hawk out to weather | 

N 


her 


4.8 
her ; and rhoſe Meruings that ſhe Baths, when ſhe 
is thraughly dry , give her fome Plumage, ar 
Tyreing,to prevent her catching Cold , and then 
ſhe will be fir tor Flying. 

Aker you come from your Sport, ſect a C andle 
lighted by her , which will occalion her to Rovze , 
= and Oy! her {elt, where ſhe fits unhood- 
ed. 

Every Morning that you intend to Flee her, ſcr 
her out Early to Air , orWeather, pulling off her 
Hood , for ſo longa time as ſhe fits quiet, and 
then ZZood her up again ; and fo ler her fir ill 
you go to the Field: And when you ſer her out 
to Weather , place her on a Block or Stump, about 


a Foot High , and tyed at half length of the 


Leaſe ; and if there be more Z7zv#s than one in 


a Room , place them {ſo , that they reach not one 
another , as before directed. 
Every Night after Flecing, give them Caſtings , 


ſometimes Pluwage , and fometimes knots of Fla- 


nel , or Feather Caſtings, and ſometimes Phifick, 
as you ke occaſion by their Caſtings , and 
Mewts. 

Be Careful not to tye your Hawk too high from 
the Ground, for fear of Bateing, hanging by 
the Heels, or the like ill accidents, , but ſer her 
low ; and if there be more Hawks than one in 
the ſame Tardor Garden, , place them fo. as not to 
reach one anothex. 


HAWKIN G. 


When ſhe ſtretches one Wing and a Leg , the 
Mantleth , and when ſhe lifts up her Wings , ſhe 
7 owreth. 

To Brayle the Hawks Wing , is to put a piece 
of Leather aver the Pinion of one of her Wings, 
to keep it cloſe. 

Say the Rowzeth , and nat Shaketh her {elf 

It a Long Wiwmed Hawk,lay ſhe Mewteth, and 
if a ſhort Winged, ſhe S/iceth. 

Say, ſer your Hawk to the Perch. 

Say ſhe is a Fair , Long, Short, or Thick 
Hawk , and not a Hawk ; and ſhe hath a 
Large,or Short, Beat, and not a B:/. 

Say the is full Gorged , and not Cropped. 

Say ſhe putteth over, and exdewe2th , bur both 
in a divers Senſe; tor the puts over when ſhe re- 
moves her Meat from her Gorge into her' Paxxel , - 
by traverſing with her Body, but chiefly wi 
her Neck : She never Endeweth, ſo long as 


20 _ is full at her Feeding; but as ſoon as ſhe 


hath Fed and Reſted , then ſhe Exdeweth by little 
and hittle. 

When a Long Winzed Hawk is Flown from the 
Fiſt at her Game,it is ſaid ſhe goeth well Aforehead; 
and after ſhe hath laid ,in her Game, and betakes 
her ſelf to her Wings, it is called Flying. 

For a Short Winged Hawk, me She goes well 
from the Fi/#, and when ſhe has laid in her 
Game , and taken her Stand, it 1s ſaid ſhegves 


The Falconer muſt be provided with Copeng 30 well or nimbly at the Retrieve. 


Trons to cape-the Hawks Beak , when it is over- 
grown, allo Cauterizeing Irons, Scifſers, Bodkin, 
and. ſuch like neceſſary 'Lools. 


BUR pt A ES Ie, 
” _ * 


CH A P. XXL 
Terms of Art -” Falconry. 


FT "He Firf& and} Principal Term to be-practiſed 
| is, old: Faſt; and.that ar all rimes,c{pecially 
when ſhe Bateth or-Striveth to Elec away. 

Say Feed: your. Hawk, and not give her Meat; 
and:when-ſhe bath Fed, fay ſhe Feaketh her Beak, 
and; not wipeth it; 

She us; flall-Gorged , not Croppen: and if her 


Gorge be void!, and, her Bowels any thing ſtiff, 50 


ay ſheis, Fmbowelled , and hath not fully Erdu- 
ed, and- {o:long:as you find any: thing in her 
Bowels , it is Dangerous to give her Meat. 
Youſhalt ins Fouketh , and-not Sleepeth , 
ſhe: Pruveth, not Picketh -her ſelf; nor can ſhe 


properly.- be: {aid to Prune her ſelf , bur when ſhe | 


begins at ber Legs , and fercheth our Moiſture at 
her. Rem? , wherewith ſhe Oyleth her Feet , and 
ſtrikes, the Feathers of her; Wings. through her 


Beat, which the doth after the harh been wer in &o 


aHany 1 ght- and when: ſhe Pruneth.her (elf : 
do not diſturb her , for then ſhe theweth her {lf 
to-beLuſty, and of goad Courage. When ſhe has 
= Pruning, ſhe- will cekngly rouze her 


- When ſhe Picketh her ſelf, fay ſhe Pruneth her 


Hawks have proper Names to their Feathers. 
Their Principal Feathers are ſix in each Wing , 
and Twelve in her Train; all the ſmall Feathers 
( except her Flag Feathers under her Wings, 
which are Thin and Broad) are her Plumage; the 
firſt Feather in the Wings are the Sarce/ Feathers, 
which ſhe-always caſts laſt, when ſhe is in the 
Mew; and'then, and nor before is the proper time 
to Feed her with Waſh't Meat; and begin to Er- 


40 ſeam her, that is, to take away her Greaſe, for 


Waſh't Mear-purgeth her, There are orher Fea- 
thers that cloſe. up the Sarce/s , and thoſe are 
cermed the Covering Feathers , as areall the Fea- 
thers , which are next over the long Ream, and 
Flag Feathers. 

When ſhe Picketh her (elf, ſay ſhe reformeth 
her Feathers, ; 

Say ſhe Co/lieth, and nor: Breaketh ; She Strain 
eth, not Clitcheth, or. Snatcheth. | 

When: ſhe waits at: the place, where ſhe lays 
the Partridge, or other Game ,until ſhe be retriev- 
cd , ſay ſhe keeps her Mark: 

A Hers. that ſtands by the Water Side, watch- 
ing for her Prey, is ſaid to: ſtand ar. Seidge. 

When a Hawk goeth forth-at Cheek; it. isterme 
cd ſhe maketh outs. ; 

When. the Groweth: Fat, ſay ſhe: is Raiſed 
in Fleſb. 


CHAP. 


CH AP. XX 


Conceraing the Diſeaſes of Hawks, 
with proper Cures for the ſame. 


[{eaſe's are eaſier preventcd than cured ; eve- 

ry ore therefore that intends -to- keep 
Hawks ſhould be well-adviſed in the firſt place 
how to preſerve them from Sicknsf and-Miladzes, 
which is of greater concern than to cure them 
V hen diſtempered. 

In the next place,if any Fant hath any Sick- 
xeſs or Malady,provide timely Remeies, not per- 
mitting them ro run on-too far: And in the laſt 
place you muſt be furniſh't with Medicines pro- 
per tor the Diftemper. 

Accidenrs will unavoidably happen , and then 
your Art and Care will be required ro cure them 
wich the greateſt caſe, fatety, and quicknets. 

Diſeaſes and inward Infirmities do fend forth 
certain previous Symptoms , whoſe progreſſions 
may be impeded by a timely application of ne- 
cellary Remeczes, 

| thall give you fome Zyftrxiors how to cure 
thole Diſt-mpers that Hawks are mott ſubject un- 


HAWKING. 
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49 
Medicines will effe& the Cure. I hold therefore 
that all Sophiſticared Scowrings are not only un- 
natural, but infignificant ro the end for which 
they arc intended. I muſt confeſs in appearance 
they may ſeem to remove ſome inward Diſeaſes, 
but they do it nor effectually, for they return a- 
gain. Burt for ſuch that will be pet{waded: there- 
unto, I ſhall lay down ſome Scowrings or purging 
Medicines, with the true manner how to admini 


10 them, and how to prepare your /Zawk for receiv: 


ing them, that they may be the more effeftual 
Of Scomring and Purging Medicines. 


Strong and full ZZawk ſhall be exerciſed 
with Courage, clean fed; Srones ahd Caſtiay, 
at leaſt eight days, to ſtir the Humours in het 
Body, and make them fit ro be wrought wupor. 
You muſt then feed het in the Morning, only up- 


20 on that day that you intend to ſcowr her, that 


ihe may be empty at Night ; theh give her Scow- 

ring, and fet het up warm; early the next Morn- 

ins give her Szoes in this following comfortable 
Vater. 

Take a Pint of clean Water , put theteinh' ſix 
bruſed Cloves, as matty thin flices'of Liquor#e, 
with ſome brown Sugar Candy difſolved ; when 
ſhe hath caſt her Sroxes, give her a little good 
Meat to her Breakfaſt. The faid Water is vety 


to, clpecially ar the time of their arawing out of 30 pleaſing and grateful to the Hawk , and withal 


the Mew,eing then very tar and full of Grea/ec,un- 
leis you order them accordingly : And withal , 
being tull of courage and wild, chey are apr to 
over-h2at themſelves by $:i77 497 , Batius , Re\iſt- 
i, Ge. and if you do'-nor prevent the enfuing 
Evils your Hind is utterty loſt ; for it'is impolit- 
ble to cure her of thete Infirmities whilft ſhe is in 
her Greaſe. If therefore your ZZuwk be'of great 
Merrie and. Coy,wath her with cold Warer,which 
wil much refreſh anu cool her before ſhe begins 
wB1te; for aftcr the lrtarhrhear her telf;:tlien roo 
iuddain exceſs of Cold witl clog her-up. The 
tear wilt melc her Grea/e, buc the Cold will cor- 
gel. it, which of the rwo Rvils is theegreatellt. 
Allo it is not good to make too mucty haſte 
In the Ezjeaming hey, nor ro' difþerſe her Greaſe 
wo toon, for that takes away her Stum.irh!; and 
caulcth her ro- caſt diſorderly : Likewife it-is the 
eccaiion of abating her Fleſh , which bringerh 


ſtrengthening, arid exceeding 
that is poor and low. 

For your ſtrong and full Z7awks this is a moſt e#- 
cellent Scomring ; Take 4 quarter of a Pound of 
freſh Butter, and four Spoohifals of Whitewine 
Lneger , boyl theti pently together, ſcum and 


good for any Hawk 


_ claritie if well, and then add to it three of four 


4© 


braffed Cloves, a branch of Rae , and one of 
Wormwod , a blade of two of.” Saffron, and a 
ÞPiCce of Sugar Cantly ; ler alt chefe boyt a lictke 
together, thei take the Saffron, Cloves, Rue; and 
Wormweed, when the remaindet is cold, drain off 
the Vinezer, and make up the Subſtance into 
final} Pelles and bcing rolled up in Sugar _ 
Five to cach Hank rwo of them ; and as to th 


-bioteſs, you may proportion ther to the ſize of 
your Fawk: | 


It jr be nor ſtrong cnough at the firſt yiving , 
at the ſecond 'rime convey ins one of the Pelers 


weaknels of Body, from whence proceeds the 50: the quanrity of 4 7are of cleats enwaſk't 4/oes, 


C0 & and many other Diſea/es difficult tor cure. 
The wild Hawk prefervertther ſelfar all-Times 
and Seatons in 4 moderate ftate by her continual 
Exerciſe and good Feedirg. She liverh- lonser than 
the Reclaimed ones, and takes greater pains for 
ber livina, being her own Caterer ; and of at any 
ume the linds her fe!f opprefied withrouglvand Hi 
Humours, Gar, Greaſe, Fat, or thee like,” Narurc 
has taughe her ( a5 indecd/ all Creatures-): to be 


whicly witl work very kindſy, This Scowring is 
pood for 4 Sarfeit, and for ohe that has long 
continued its a fout and diſorderly Feeding; I 
purgerh rhe Stomach , kilkerty Worms , teſitteth 
Rottemneſs, ſtrengthenerh the Heart, and. comfor- 
teth the Head. | | 


- If your Hawk be bot in 4 reaſonable ſtate of 


Body, and you miſtruſt ſome inward Infirmiry”, 


theatake 2\quarter” of 4 Pound of fvece-freſh 


her own Phy/ition, and: to: make choices of her go Butter , ber if boyt by it lf, (cutiming it well, 


own {-dicizes, which arc no other than fe Hi 
frr and Story or Gravel, It were well if all Men 
would obſcrveſuch 1 eoweſe witty theirs ZInots 
#< our of order ; for cenrninit ws, ff thel&things 
vill nor cite and prevert' Dees; if timely ts 
kn, wherveineo your Pays Stemach +5 natural 
7 mclmed, ther be evident that tw-Drups or 


. 
- 
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there pur inteir chirve or four - finalt- branches of 
Rofematy',- rwe rf thitee) bruifet Cloves , 4 leet 


Mace, a little 84708 in Powder: 


 ana-'2 pretty 
piece of brown Sagar C au +, and boyl all theſe 
towerher vary well : Tis thc HOpur if lictle 


aa; and Be 
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bo HAWKING, 


mary. You muſt give the ſame in quantity and 
manner, both for ZTime , Preparation , Dyet , Sc. 
as before directed : And if you find it not ſtrong 
enough, pur inro one of the Pellets a imall quan- 
tity of waſh't Alzes. This Scowring gently purg- 
eth, ſtrengthens the Heart, preſerves the Lights, 
and removes Stoppings and Obſtructions. 

A Hawk in a low eſtate and weak , muſt be 
ordered in another manner : For whereas you 


ing or very moiſt, and if upon preſling or ſqueez- 
ing it betwixt your Fingers, you find clear wa. 
ter come forth , "tis a ſure ſign ſhe is well and 
luſty : Bur it it be long, with contrary properties, 
as black, green, yellowiſh, ſlimy, greafie , or ſtink- 
ing, it denotes her diſeaſed. The former Caſting 
is remedied by hot Meats ; the latter by feeding 
her well, and waſhing her Meat in cool Water , as 
of Endive, or the like; and give her one or two 


gave your ſtrong Hawks ſcowring at Night , you 10 Caſtings ot Cotton, or Flannel mixt with 1ncen(e 


mult give it a weak one in the Morning,and teed 
her the Nzzht before with good Meat , that ſhe 


may put it kindly away, and be empty betimes 


in the Morning ; then give her the Scowring you 
intend, -and ſet her on a warm” Brick wrapt up 
in a double Wooler cloath, and there let her ſtand 
abour three hours, until ſhe is fir to Feed , and 
then give her a little that is good , feeding her 
by degrees, not all at once ; and be ſure to give 
her of” the Water already preſcribed. 

If you Order and Dyet her in this manner , 
that 15, with good food , moderate warmth, and 
due care, no doubr but that ſhe will regain her 
former health. 

I ſhall add this compound Scowrirg , which is 
very good for any Hawk in what ſtate and cond 
7z0n loever. 

Take a good quantyy of freſh Butter well 
boyled, clarified and waſh't in Roſe-water , then 


and Mummy. 

There is another gentle ſimple Scowring , and 
that is the Root of Selandine, of which four or 
five {mall Peers, given our ot the Water early 
in the Morning ( your Hawk being faſting) will 
finely cleanſe her; but it muſt be given to a 
{trong Hawk, as being a ſtrong Medzcine. | 

Betore you give any Scowring toa Hawk,know 
the ſtare of her Body , and accordingly make and 


20 order it, obſerving the Time and Seaton. 


Caſting of Plumage is to be oblerved as the 
former Caſting, that is, if in the Morning you 
find them round and not ſtinking,it ſhews health 
and ſoundneſs : Bur if long, ſlimy, with undigeſt- 
ed Fleſh ſticking ro it and itinking, ir denotes D- 
ſeaſes and Vnſoundneſs. 

Mewts as well as Caſtings muſt be obſerved , 
being of fuch importance for the knowing the 
ſtate and condition of your Zawk , that they 


make it up with the Powders of ſix Cloves, rwo 3o ought to be regarded every Morning. 


or three blades of Saffron, the quantity of a ſmall 
Nutmeg of Rae in Powder , with good ſtore of 
S4zar Candy. Being kept cloſe ſtopr or covercd 
in 2 Box, it will keep a long time,and you may 
give it your /7awk as occaſion requires. 

You may Feed within about an hour after it , 
and jt will make her very fond of you , full, 
haughry, and proud : Ir preyents the Wzad, open- 
eth OZ/truftions, purgeth the Head, warmeth the 


It the Mewt be white withour black ſpots,and 
not very thick, it is a ſign of health ; bur it white 
and very thick. in the middle, it fignifies that ſhe 
is groſs and full of Greaſe : And this may bere- 
medied by giving her moiſt Meats, as Lambs, 
Sheeps, or Calves Hearts, and the like: And for 
rwo Mornings after (being empty) give her S#zar 
Candy , and this will ſcowr her. 

Ift the Mewt be more yellow than white, itisa 


Body, comforteth the inward Parts ; is good a- 40 ſign ſhe abounds in Cho/er, occaſioned from great 


gainſt ſhorrneſs of Breath, and is a preſent Reme- 
dy for the Cray and Pantas. 

T ſhall now give you an excellent Scowring far 
a full bodied Zawk after ſhe has been Lured, and 
her Greaſe and Heat ſtirred in her beforc ſhe be 
througly Enſeamed. Take ſome ſweet Butter, 
clarifie it well, and put thereto the Powder of 
Box-leaves and Roſemary, of each a like quanti- 
ty, a little Powder of Horehound ; mix all theſc 
very well together, and make them up into ſmall 


Flights in hot weather, as alſo from much Ba- 
ting. This is cured by waſhing and wringing her 
Meat in Bugloſs, Endive, Borage, or the like 
cool Waters, and to wring it in a Linen cloath 
atter it is waſhr. 

The green Mewt denotes an infected Liver : 
For cure,feed her with Meat powdred with Mum- 
my ; if ſhe will not take it 1o, give it herin 2 
Scowring or Caſtinz : And if this will not ſoon 
effect the cure, then give her a Scowring of Agarick, 


Pellets with brown Sugar C andy : Give your Hawk 50 and then another ot Tucenſe to comfort her. 


two of theſe Pellets at Night, as before directed, 
and ir ill purge and ſcowr the Panel, and o0- 
ther inward Parts of Greaſe ,- and the like Hu- 
_ , and will cauſe her to E»ſeame very 
well. 

- Tihall now add ſomething concerning ſimple 
Scowrings, amongſt which that which we call 
Caſt img-1S$ one. For a ſhort winged Hawk, the ſoft 
Feathers of {mall Birds, with fome part of the 


The Mew? full of ſeveral Colours is very bad, 
and-a ſpeedy courſe muſt be taken by giving her 
purified Mummy beaten to Powder , wrapt up 1n 
Cotton. 

The black Mewt proceeds from an infected L- 
ver, and is very dangerous, ſo that it will kill 
her in a few days if it continue: For cure,give 
good warm Meat , and Cotton Caſting, with the 
Powder of Cloves, Nutmegs, and Ginger, or Mun- 


Skin, 35 very good and natural. And for a lovg 60 my alone, 


winzed One, fine Flannel cut into pieces about an 


Tnch ſquare , rolled up, and given in a bit of 


Meat. 


By: theſe you ſhall know in what ſtate your 
Hawk is in; for when ſhe hath returned them, if 
you find them hard, white, and round, not ſtink- 


The dark ſangujne Mewt with black in it, 15 rhe 
moſt danyerous and hardly curable. 

Concerning the choice of Stoves , the number, 
and the bigneſs of them, uſe your own diſcret: 
on with due regard to your #Zawk ; for-{ceing Yu 
{ball ſeldom ſe two of one kind exactly io w_ 
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{elf according to diſcretion. |. +7 
The Stones moſt proper are' a ſort of 'fine 
white Pibbles, commonly found in rhe Sands and 


Gravelly Rivers, the rougher they are the betrer, 


| provided they are not gritty. 


To a Falcon Gentle give about ſeven Stones, 
and ſeldom above nine. Toa Merlin and Hobby 
not above five or fix; and fo to other forts pro- 
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in proportion and nature, therefore regulate your 


twenty or thirty Cloves of Garlick , as many as 
the Juice will cover, Feng firſt clean peeled and 
pierced through ; keep” them cloſe ſtopt, and 
when you have uſe for any-,' give her one at a 
time fo three or four days at Night for her 
Shipper , having firſt made them'tlean- and dry 
on the our-ſide,and let her have Water offered het 
_ Morning afterwards; and when you give 
her her S»pper, roul up rwo or three Bits-6f Meat 


rtionab!e-to theſe , and be ſure to pive them 19 in Muſtard-ſeed-unbruiſed, and ler hereatit : Her 


the Stones always clean waſhr-and free from 
filrh. | 
If your Hawk caſt her Stoxes diſorderly , 
keeping all or ſome of them longer than ſhe 
ſhould , be then well adviſed how to proceed 
with her. This ill property is occaſioned throught 
ſadden Colds after” Heats, before 'they are per- 
ſetly FEnſeamed. For Cure do not uſe ſtriving 
with her, leſt you bring her down from her fleſb ; 


but give her Stones out of Fair-water at due 20 


times and often, and not in the Morn:ng , for by 
that means you will often be conſtrained to keep 
her often Faſting the whole day-in expectation 
of them, as being pleaſing to her ; bur at Night, 
which is the beſt time for quiertneſs, and thenſhe 


will have time 'to- receive the true operation of 


them. | 
You muſt not give Stones' to a fick Hawk, 
which is not. of ſtrength to return them ; bur ro 


Caſting at this time ſhould be Plumage- Thirdly, 
Your Hawk may be cured by a-Scouring 'of 
waſht- Aloes.,, FHepatick ;  Muftard-fſeed and Aza- 
rick, of each an equal quantity ; and with theſe 
Medicines you need nor fear the deſtroying of 
them at any time. And.if ſhe yold Worms; take 
fine Filings of Tron and ſtrew it upon her Mear 
for two or three days, and it will cure her. 


Of the Filander, or Back-Worm:. 


7 ham is a Diſtemper about the Reins , being 
very {mall Worms, which lye wrapt up in 
a thin Skin near that part; this D//eaſe makes 
her poor, and if not timely prevented will kill 
her. The Signs of this Diſeaſe are her Poverry, 
her ruffling her 7rain, and her Croating in the 
Night. This Diſeaſe is cured as before dire Fed 


a ſtrong one at Night, and you will not fail to 39 for the Worms, and feed her not in about two 


have them again in the Morning: And if ſhe 
{hould not have rendred them, yetfeed her, and 
uſe this conſtantly - but a lictle while, and you 
will Reclaim her to caſt themduly. he 


Of Worms, and how to deſtroy them. 


H* WK $ are oft troubled with Worms, and 


hours after; let it be warm and not much; 
and be ſure too keep her warm all that day , le{t 
ſhe take cold. And it were not *amiſs if you 


gave her a Clove of Garlick fo ſteeped in the Juice 


of Wormwood once a Month , being a great pre- 
ſerver of health, and prevents divers Diſtempers 
that Zawks are {ubjeft unto. 

There is another ſort of Filander that lies in 
the Gut or Pannel , being long, ſmall, white and 


there is a ſort- called the 'Batk-Worm of a- 40 red Worms; For Cure, take 4lves, Epatick, Filings 


bour half a yard long, which trouble them, and 
will in time kill them; Ir proceeds from grofs 
and viſcous Humors in the Bowels, occaſioned 
mou ill Digeſtion and want of Natural 
eat. | 
This Back-worm is' rarely -quite killed ; but a 
aretul Falconer by giving her Cloves of Garlick 
ſieeped in Wormwood once a > Month , and once a 
Fortnight againſt” + his putting het into the Mew, 


will qualifie the Worm ſo as not- much to hinder 50 


her Fleeing , and without this care ſhe will ſud- 
denly he ſpoiled. © - 

This Diſtemper is caſily diſcettied by theſe 
Symptoms , wv2z.: by her ſtinking Breath, cher 
Caſting her Gorge, her Croaking in the Night \ her 
trembling and writhing her 7,4 , her Mewting, 
which is ſmall and unclean', - and- alſo by * het 
keeping ar a ſtay ina low ſtate of Fleſh <= 


This Diſtemper may be cuted--theſe three 


of Tron, Nutmeg, and {o much Z7my as will ſerve 
ro make them into a Pi/?,” which give her in the 
Morning fo ſoon as ſhe hath * Caf } and after ſhe 


hath Mewted it clean away give her good hot. 


Meat. 


""Coriain Rules to be obſerved tockgeptall 
Hawks in gcod health. 


[rſt, Never give them a great Gorge , eſpeci- 

ally of groſs Meat : that is hard; to be £*: 
dewed and pur over , as Beef, andthe life; bur 
if in caſe, you. are .conſtrained rhereunto,, then. 
let it be firſt ſoaked, well ,in clean, Water and: 
well wrung out; and obſerve if it, be, in Sumj, 
mer the Water muſt -be eold , but if in. Winter 
then uke-warm. 7 SE | 


Secondly , Do not feed them with*the-Fleſb 


Ways; firſt, Take Preſſure made of a Lamb that 60 of-any Beaſt lately gone to Rut., - being dange- 


Was flinked, and make thereof rwo or three 
pieces, which pur into the Gur of a Dove , or 


the like Fowl, and feed your Zawk. therewith, av. 


luch times as ſhe is empty, and keep her faſti 
about two hours after. Secondly; Provide a Ghaſ 
ll of the Juice-of Wormwood when it is green, 
nd in its greareſt ſtrength ; and put. therein 


rous. 4. : Z 
' Thirdly," Though waſht Meat keeps: chem in 

2alth , yer it is not ſo hearty as; that of Fow!ls 
newly kille , nor is it (© grateful to them, 
ad we! 
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To preſerve a Hawk. in the time of her 


Flying, and to keep ber in health. 
£2 her every Fortnight in the Morning, and 


after her Caſting , Aleesficcatrive about an | 


Horſe-Bean up in a little piece of Fleſh, 
or in the Skin of a Her, that ſhe may not taſte ir, 
and carry her on your Fiſt, the better to keep 
her from Caſting it roo ſoon ; then fer her in the 
Sun, or by the Fire hooded, and about two howrs 
after give her a reaſonable Gorge of ſome live 
Bird, oz Fowl. 


To help a Hawk that Endeweth not , nor 
putteth over as ſhe ought. 


His :is occaſioned by a Surfeit, from 


being foul within, or elſe being over- SO 


Gorged when ſhe was poor and low, through too 
ovyermuch haſte to ſet her up, which is a great 


| faulr in many Paulconers. 


To Cure this Diſeaſe , feed her with light 
Meats, and a little at a time; alſo if you feed her 
with F!e/b of Fowl, firſt ſteep it well in the Blood 
thereof, which will cauſe her to mount her Fleſh 
a And it were not amiſs if you gave her a 

couring of Pi/ls made of Beef-Marrow, Saffron, 


and ſlime within her, and feed her not ung] 
Noon; and then give her Pzgeons, {mall Birds, 
or the like Meat. 


Of the Frownce. 


F your Hawk hath the Frownce , it proceeds 
from moiſt and cold Humors, either from the 
7 broat, Stomach, or Liver, and thereby loſe their 
Appetite, and can't cloſe their Clap. Ir is called 
the Eagles Bane, as being commonly the cauſe 
of her death. The uſual Signs of it are, her 
Mouth will be continually furrd and frothed 
with white, and her 7ovgue ſwola; and' if itpro- 
cecd from the Throat , it may- be ſeen and dreft: 
And then do thus; Take a Sawcer 'of good 
Whitewine-V inegar, put therein three or four Red 
Sage-leaves, boil them well; then take 
a little Powder of Burnt-Al/om, which pur into it, 
ſuffering it ro boyl a walm or two, and fo pur 
it into a Yzal, and keep it for your uſe. 

It you find the Frowxce to be Rank, Take the 
Flower of Brimſtove a ſmall quantity , rye it 
cloſe in a LinnenClath, and ler it infuſe in Yine- 
gar four and twenty hours ; then ſtrain into the 
Vinegar as much of the Fuice as you can ger 
out. Having thus made the Med:cine , cut or 
pare oft with a Knife, or a Pair of Scifers, 
which you find convenient, the Scale of the 


Sugar and Lard mixt together three or four 3® Frownce to the quick , and with the tip of the 


Mornings , giving her a reaſonable Gorge about 
two hours after. 


Direfiions to preſerve 4 Goſbawk in the 
time of her Fleeing, eſpecially in hot 
Weather. 


"VF "Ake a Pint of Red Roſe-Water, put x into 


rice, and put it therein,as alſo a little Mace, with 
the quantity of a Walt of Sugar-Candy. In 
this Water draw her Meat thr two or three 
timesa Week, as you find occaſion. It prevems 
the Pantas, and ſeveral other Diſeaſes they are 
ſubject unto ; beſides it gives a great Breath,and 
gently Scours them. 


To raiſe a Hawk that is poor and how. 


| ther is mT b = L-wxyew: ph Mm 
| not feeding an well to pre- 
vent Diftempers, or cl{c bd ary away, and 
or eta time to ſeek her own Prey 
ſhe es Poorand Low. 

To raife her up, feed her but a little at a time 
—-_ often, with good Meat of a light Dige- 

n 


if ſhe harh loſt her Stomach, either by taking 60 


too great a Gorge in the Evening that ſhe cant 
well dew , or by ing foul in the Pawel, or 
having ten a Cold; Take Aloes/iccatrine, boiled 
Sugar, and Beef-Marrow, of each a like quantity, 
mix them make them into Pls, which 

ve her, holding her in the Su», or by the Fire 


Cold Weather, uncil ſhe hath caſt up the filth 


a Bottle, bruiſe a Stick or two of Ligue- 4? 


Feather lay thereon two or three drops of the 
Vinegar made luke-warm in a Spoon. Do the 
like the ſecond day, and afterwards but once in 
three days. Keep your Hawks Mouth open with 
your Finger for ſome time, after you haye touched 
the Sore place with the Y7;negar, that ſhe ſwallow 
it not down. | 

It the Fromece be very foul, ſo that it is 8 
big as a Nut; then it muſt be ſlit with your 
TIncifion Knife, and afterwards cur all our, cleank 
ing the Blood away with a clean Cloth; then a- 
noint the Sore with Ba/m, and afterwards with 
Popeclion. 

If the Frownee proceed from the Stomach, 
Stanes and Caitirg will ſoon dilcoyer thar , and 
recover her. 

It it lye in the Lzver, there is no way more 
certain than to give her Stoves aut of Sorrel-Water, 
and ſome of the Water with them; giveit allo 

hich muſt 


© with the Meat you feed her with, w 


be ſuchas iscaſie of Digeſtion. Her Gorges ſhould 
allo be caſe and often. 

If you infuſe into the Serre/Water a thin flice 
or two of Rhabarb, it is excellent to cool all the 
Inflamations of the Liver in a ſhort time, and to | 
{et CT Sight but _—_— 
care and or , a Neglect 
her, and create aew Troubles. 


Of the Pin. 


is Diſcaſe troubles ZTamks as it doth Chic 

kens, and s from cold and moiitads 

in the Head, or ing on groſs Meats, 1% 

well waſh in cald Water inthe Summer and warm 
in the Winter. 


For 
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For Cure, Firſt give her a Srowirg:P#1 made 
of Agarick and Hherapircd, for wo orthree days 
—= , with her Caſting at Night, which will 
cleanſe her Head; then waſh her Tongne with 
Roſe water, and anoint it three or tour days with 
Oyl of _ o__ -_ you ſee the Pix 
to be W , being then throughly ripe; 
ſlit it and rake it - off with the end: of a 
Aw! or Bodkin; then anoint the place two or - 


and Sinews of. the Feet ; Legs , and Thighs ; 


and is Cured by Warmxth, and inward Gentle 
Scourmgs. This Diſeaſe (eizeth on the Limbs 
and is _ to be diſcerned. by the Contracting 
and Extending of then. For Cure, there is requi- 
red Reſt , Heat , and theſe following DireCtions ; 
Fill a larg Braſs Pot of Kettle with clean Water, 
into which put three handfulls of Red and, White 
Sage-leaves , with as much Polipody of the Oak, 


three times a day with the faid Oy/, until it be x5and let them Boil together, then cover the Por 


cured. 
Of the Pantas. 


His is a dangerous Di/ea/e, and eſteemed 

' not. curable, it not timely. taken: Ir is caſie 

at firſt ro be found our, for after a little Bating 
(he will begin to ferch her Breath thick , with 
panting; and as it increaſeth ſhe will ſhew it 


with good ſtore of Clotht, and fer your Hawk 
thereon. She muſt not be Oyer-heated , bur 
modetately warmed , neithet muſt you ſuffer 
her to be ſuddainly cooled : You ſhould alſo give 
her every Morning a Clove of Garlick , for Severk 
or Eight days together, to expel the inward Cold, 
and open her Pipes. You ſhould alſo ſhred yery 
{mall, a little Rze and Wormwood mixt with ſweer 
freſh Butter and Sugar Candy , and make it up into 


more by labouring in her Panel, even as ſhe 20 Pe/cts, and give her one or two for three Morns 


irs ſtill on the Pearch ; and will be forced to 
Gape for Breath ; bur when it is come to this 
height it is incurable. 

This Diſeafe proceeds when the Lwgs are over 
_ dryed with heat, {o that the Heart wants the re- 
freſhing that the Luzgs give it, which are the 
Bellows to draw in the 45r; and this Diſeaſe is 
the ſame with a Broken Winded Are. 

The Pantas doth proceed from two Cauſes , 
viz. from Heat and Drought of the Langs, which 


is very hard to be Cured ; and from ſome Greaſe o 


or tough marter ferled in the Paxucd. 

For Cure, Take a Quarter of a Pound of fwect 
Batter , put it into Damask Roſewater, ina Yiol 
cloſe covered ; and when you uſt it, which muſt 
be very often, rake a litthe thereof , and pur 
thereto a little Powder of Rue , and the Powdet 
of Saffron mixt well rogether, and made into 
Pellets rolled in Broken Sugar Candy , and give 


her two of rhe Pellrts every Morning, for a Week 40 


together , keeping her conſtantly warm. 
If you _ her a Scouring af Se//axdine ſteeped 
in 0Oy/ of Roſes, and wath her Meat in Coltsfoot- 


Water, tis very good , for rhe firlt coming. 
Of the Crock, and the Cramp. 


"Te are fome F7awks that are apt to have 
4 the Creck, and Cramp ; and although they 


are of two Names , yet they are of oneand the .. 


fame Nature , being both occaſioned by fuddain 
Cold,after labour and Heat,eicher in Flying ſtrong 
Flights before ſhe is clean , or Bateing, the tormer - 
thongh well F-/ceamed, the latter before ir ; By 
this you may know how to prevent ic. Beſure 
then to keep your new drawn Hawk from over- 
heating her ſelf by ſtriving , and if ſhe doch nor, 
waſh her ſuddenly ,bue _ her moderately warng. 
And as for your Erſeamed and Fleeing Hawk, fer 
her not care 
hard Labour, bur cheriſhher and keep her mode 
\ ately warm ; for through Negligence a Zawt 
pers both theſe diſtempers , ſo as to loſe the uſe 
- her Joynts ; and in this Caſe expect no 

ure. 

The Cramp moſt commonly comes after the 
Crock, and isa General Conyulſion of the Nerves 


down of any cold place , after 5, 


mngs in a Week; likewiſe now and then take out 
ot the Pot ſome of the Sage atid Polipody very 
hot , to lay before her Nares, that ſhe may be 
tumed therewith ; ſome for the Cramp will only 
ket Blood, that Leg or Feot which ſhe holds up or 
reſteth upon the other ; and if ſhe doth bur inter- 
emo both, which bath often proved ct 
al. 


For the Crock you may eaſily diſcern is, both 
by your Zye and: Bar. I is fotermed from her 
Croaking , or making a hoars Noiſe with her Wind 
from her 7hroat ; and if it be after ſhe is Euſeam- 
ed, give her Reſt, and this following Medicine : 
Take a Pint of Claret , put therein a little Sugars 
Candy, three Slices of Gizger, and as much bruiſed 
Clovesand lt this ſtew or infule over a gentle Fire, 
cloſe covered with another D:/þ of an equal Big- 
neſ$ ; this upper Diſh muſt be often taken off ro 
wipe away the moiſture with a Feathet , and 
therewuh give her ſome with her M-at, as oft as 
you Feed her , and be ſure to keep her warm. If 
it be taken before the is Enſeamed, it is fo much 
the worſe, yet curable, it rhe Cramp is not alſo 
in her. | | 

Fax Cure, Dyet and order her for quantity 
and continuance with the Scouring mentioned a- 
forefaid , wherein the Wormwood and Rue are 


\mixt together ; and you need not fear her reco- 
very , With due cat in the obſervance there+ 


Of the Rye. 


'S Diſeaft proceeds from fuddain Cold, af- 

— labout , like as the two. fof- 

mer,it produceth a continual ing in the Head; 
which in 4 lircle time cauſerh the Frownee,or a per- 
— dropping Humour very hard to be 
For preventing this Difea/ſe , do not ſer her 
on atty cold vince, as the Ground, or in any 
low Damp Room ; bur on 4 Wart Dry Perth , 
which ar ſuch times thould be a ftle higher 
The Cure, if timely taken;is by giving 
and ing herwarm , by Feedi 
theſs Diredti Her Ford 


= : 
and eafie of Digeſtion, hor and moiſt ; and if you 
ſometimes gave her ather Meals rwo or three brui- 
{ed Blades of Mace, it would do very well. You 
muſt alſo give her conſtantly with her Meat ſome 
of the ConfeRion a little* before preſcribed , v7z. 
clarified Butter, with Rue, Saffron, and Sugar Can- 
dy in Powder , finely made up in Pellets; allo 
give her good ſtore of Plamage , and keep her 
warm. They will looſen and open her,and cauſe 
hcr to throw with her Head, and when once ſhe 
comes to that, blow the Juice of Dazy Roots,with 
a Quill or Straw into her Nares an hour before 
you teed her ; and thrice a week in the Mornings 
blow the Juice of Sage into her Nares : Thele are 
both good to purge away tough, ſlimy, and cor- 
' rupted congealed filth, rhe Body being prediſpoſed 


to evacuate It. 


Of the Cray. 


bw Cray with the Cure is almoſt the {ame 
| with the Paxtas, and proceeds from cold , 
bur it is through ill Dye? and Jong feeding with 
cold /tale Meat. The Symptoms are theſe: Her 
Mewtings will not be plentiful,nor will they come 
freely and with eaſe from her, ſhe will drop ſome 
part thereof ſhort and diſperſed,and her body will 
be bound, and as it were dried up and clung. 
It is ſoon difcovered, and as ſoon recovered , if 
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garic, and the like of white Ginger + You may 
make it ſtronger or milder, as you 1ce occaſion ; 
and you may alſo give her a {mall quantity of 
Agaric in Powder. 

If ſill you perceive the Diſeaſe to lye further 
in, you may conclude it is in the Lzver, and that 
occaſioned throw ill Dyet, Heats, Colds , Syr- 
feits, and the like; therefore torbear to give her 
any dry and hot Meat, I do not mean warm Mea, 


Lo for that you muſt give her and none elſe ; but ] 


mean ſuch Meat as is hot and dry in its nature 
and operation, and ſuch as are old and hard of 
digeſtion. You-muſt alter her food every day , 
{omerimes one thing and ſometimes another, and 
not two different forts at a time; and. give her 
Caſtings and Stones with moderation: -In caſe you 
find her Mewts and Caſtings&o be greeniſh in ſome 
places, and yeUowiſh in others , it is'a complica- 
tion of Diſtempers in her Ga// and Liver. Now 


20 all Hawks are {ubjet to the over-flowing of the 


Gall, which being diſcernable ar firſt, is eaſily cu- 
red, if you waſh her Meat in diſtilled Water of 
Liverwort ſweethed with Sugar Candy ; and now 
and then, either ar Morning or Evening , conyey 
the Powder of three or four Cloves into a bit of 
Meat, and give her; it will allay and cool all 7r- 
flamations proceeding from the Liver. 

If you infuſe a little ſlice of Rhabarb in the di- 
{tilled Water of Endive and Succory , or one of 


timely taken. You mult firſt remove the cauſe, 30 them, ir will cool the heat of the Liver, and 


her Dyer muſt be high, eafie of digeſtion , and 
cooling Mat, ſuch as young Rabets, Chickens , 
Sheeps hearts, and the like : Alſo uſe her to your 
Contettion of freſh ſwz2et Butter made up with 
et Clives and Mace,and anoint her Meat. there- 
W:tn. 
ir openeth her Body, and cleanſeth her of thoſe 
indigeſtions and burning heats which afflict her, 
and which in a little rime will kill her. 


It wore not amiſs to give her with her Meat 40 


lometimes of the diſtilled Water of Sore! , Wood- 


Theſe things will cure the Diſtemper ; for 


cleanſe all Diſtempers of the Gall; the weight of 
two Grains of Wheat: of. Rhubarb in Powder pi- 
ven to a Falcon, and .{o proportionable to other 
Hawks , is an excellent Purge tor all ill Humours 
proceeding from rhe Ga// : Bur then you . muſt 
afterwards in three or four days give her a- gentle 
Scowring of ſome one of theſe preſcribed in the 
beginning of this Chapter of the Cures of 
Hawks. 
I ſhall only add this Water, which is ow 


ved excellent for any inward Sickneſs,proceedi 


bine, Horehound, and the like cooling, cleaffing , + - from heat and drought, the Symptoms of whic 


and opening things. 
Diſeaſes of the Liver and Stomach. 
' iy you think your Zawk hath any obſtruction 


in her Liver or Stomach, or that ſhe hath any 
inward Dzſeafe which you know not how to. rc- 


are very apparent ; for her Countenance will be 
heavy, ſhe will have a ratling in her Throat , and 
her whole Body will be inflamed, as if it were in 
a Fever ; for which there is no better Remedy 
than this following Receipt. Take rwo Ounces 
of French Barley, waſh it well, and put itinto a 
Pipkin with about a Pint of clean Water ; let it 


moye, you muſt be quick with her ; for if for all 50 boyl a- little, then draw _ that Water , and 


your care in feeding and keeping her ſhe continues 
at a ſtand, or rather falls. back; or if ſhe ſits 
broody and crowching with her Feathers diſplay- 
ed, doth ſometimes ſtart and jerk out with her 
Leg, and the like uſual Motions, queſtionleſs 
the has ſome Diſtemper that lycth lurking in her. 
Now to try if it lye in her Stomach only, give her 
this inſuing Purge. Take ſome clarited. Butter 
that is kept in Roſewater , then mince a little Rue 


put. more to the Barley, which muſt alſo boy] 
four or five walms ; draw that alſo off, and pour 
in ſome more freſh Water,as before; bur this laſt 
time you are to put in about a quart, which mult 
be boyled until about half be conſumed ; then 
ſtrain out the Water, and mix ſome. Sugar Cone 
with it; and boyl both together a little. It wi 

not hold good aboye four days, ſo that make it as 
occaſion ſerves; and wherr you feed her, waſh the 


and Wormwood very ſmall, which mix in the But- 60 Meat in this Water. It is alſo very good to waſh 


ter with Powderof Suzar Candy together, with a 
a little Myrrh finely beaten : Theſe Ingredients 
maKe up into Pe/tets, and give your Hawk once 
ina Morning, and it will finely cleanſe her, and is 
excellent tor any Stomach Di/eaſe. 

It the Diſtemper lye deeper, then waſh her Meat 
in W. 7te:v;ne, in which infuſe a ſmall ſlice of A- 


her Meat in the Waters of Horehound , Woodbine, 
Woodſorel, or the like. 


Ta 


To comfort and preſerve the Heart from 
any infirmity proceeding from heat. 


Ake the diſtilled Water of Burrage and 
| Bugloſs mixt together, into which put half 
2 dozen fliced Cloves ro infuſe, and in this 
Water waſh her Meat that you give her oncea day, 
and ler her be quict and arreſt ; her feed muſt be 
light, and not heavy of digeſtion; and give her 
but ſmall Gorges thereof , for a great Gorge ruins 
her. 


If the Head is fluft with a Cold. 
Ake Roſemary Leaves, dry them, and bear 


them to fine Powder, which mix with the 
Powder of about twelve Cloves in clarified and 
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Diſeaſes ; alſo by Pricks of Buſhes and Thorys as 
they fly after their Game , or tor . not rolling; ot 
lining the Perch with ſoft warm Cloth ; tor pre- 
vention of which be ſure, , that after her flying to 
gun her on your Fi/?, and not on the Ground; 
or if you uſe her not to the Grow:d; ſhe will nor 
expect it. o6 26 db” 

When you find ſhe has the Cramp in her Leger, 
take ſome Pjony-Roots, dry them, and hang them 
in a little Bag all Night about her Neck, and by 
Day letit be held often to her Nargs to ſmell unto. 

It any Anots or Knobs hard or ſoft do riſe on 
her Feet or Legs, ſtay not till they are ripe, bur 
forthwith open them to the bottom with a ſharp 
Knife the long way of the Leg, and not croſs the 
Sinews , neither too- deep, but enough to take 
away the corruptF!2/h orSkin,which is of a ſpungy, 
hollow ſubſtance : Then take ſome of the Water 
preſcribed for the Frownce , and waſh it there- 


preſerved Butter, ſo made our of the Roſewater , , with until it is. cured. Some are, of Opinion, 


and Sugar Candy, and pive it her in Pellets in the 
Morning, one or two at a time, and be {ure to keep 
her very warm until ſhe is recovered , which will 


not be long. 


To ſcowr a Hawk befcre ſhe is caſt into the 
Mew. 


not to open the Xnots or Knobs at all, but only 
to anoint them with ſome mollifying Oyntmen!, 
and bind it over with a fine Rag.  _ + , | 

If your Hawk hath got the Piz in her Peer, 
caſt her gently- and «cur out the: Core or Corr 
which arifeh in the Ba/ls of the Feet of unquiet 
Hawks, whilſt they are in the Mew; then have 
in a readineſs a Plaiſter to apply thereto 
made of Galbonon, white-Pitch , and Yenice-Tur- 


N Luring and Flying time, through foul feed- , pentine ſpread on ſoft Leather, and fo tyed as 


ing, Hawks ingender Filanders and many 0- 
ther Diſtempers, {o that they muſt be ſcowred and 
cleanſed before they are caſt intro the Mew ; for 
which obſerve thele DireCtions : Firſt ſcowr her 
well according to the former Directions ; allo Cope 
her, and ſer her well in Fleſh, and as near as you 
can let her be free from Diſeaſes. 
| Obſerve that a Haggard Hawk muſt be caſt 
into the Mew looſe, unleſs ſhe be one that will nor 
be quiet, and then darken the Room fo that ſhe 
may only ſee to feed, and come at Water and 
Stones ; and if that will not do, Mew her upon 
the Stock, as before directed. | 

When ſhe begins ro Mew, __ to tye her to 
the Perch or Block, as you do the reſt ; and after 
ſhe hath mewed and comes to flee , let her ſtand 
on a Block or Billet caſed. | 

In the ſame manner Mew Goſhhawks and Spar- 
row Hawks, only they are not to be born on the 
Fiſt, but be ar liberty in the Mew. 

About fifteen or twenty days before you 
draw your Zawk out of the Mew, abate her 
Diet, the ſooner and betrer to Enſeamher ; and 
ſhe muſt be fed with waſht Meat, ro prevent ma- 
ny Diſeaſes that may enſue. 


Diſeaſes and Infirmities incident to the 
Legs and Feet. 


H4 W#S are oft troubled with outward 
Infirmities in their Feet and Legs , which 
procceds as well from their Keepers negligence, 
as otherwiſe; and that occaſioned by fſerrin 

them on the cold Ground , or in moiſt _ 
damp places when they are heated by flying, or 
by feeding them with cold Meat which creates 


4 


50 anoint it with the Oyl of Exeter , tyin 


®/ 


not to be remoyed ; yet not fo {trait as to hurt 
her. She muſt ſtand on a Perch ſoft lined, muft 
be kept warm, and dreſt three or four times a 
Week until cured; and for Cure ſome will {ect 
them on Salt ; but this is found an utter Enemy 
to it. 

It by Accident your Haw gets a Sprain in 
her Feet or Legs, 'tis ſoon diſcerned by its hear 
and burning : For Cure, anoint and rub the place 
Morning and Evening with Oyl of Exeter , bind- 
ing about it a fine Clo2h dipt in the ſaid 0y/, and 
keep it warm and ſupple. | 

It the Sprain happen to be in any of the 7al- 
lons or Pounce-Joynts, take a Copeing-Tron, cut the 
Talon to the quick, and ler out a good quantity 
of the enflamed corrupt Blood, which otherwiſe 
would endanger the loſs of her Foot. 

You mult ſtay the Blood by Searing the place 
with ſome [ron heatcd in the Fire, and rhen 

a Lin- 
nen-Cloth diprt in the faid 0y/ about x 4 Sore, 
and over all the Finger of a G/ove, with a Hole 
for the 7allon to come out ; which Finger muſt 
be made faſt with a drawing. Thread , that you 
may open it every Morning, to, convey three or 
four drops of the Oy! into it; and not to be 
forced to take it quite off. 

If the hath got a Swelling through a B/ow, 
Bruiſe, or other Accident on her Legs or Feet, 


60 Anoint the place with Oyl of Bays and Brandy 


mixt rogether , and for want oft Oyl of Bays 
only with Brandy; then tye over it a Cloth dipr 
in the ſame, and over all a Leather to keep it 
warm. In all theſe caſes give reſt and due > £37 
ing, or all will be to little purpole. 

Hawks are apt to have the Gout , eſpecially 
ſuch that are free metled and ſtrong S:rikers - 
P This 


56 
This Gout is a ſwelling , knotting, or contrafting 
her Feet; The Cure is to b her five or ſx 
drops on her Thigh-Yein , above the Free ; then 
anoint her Feet with the Juice of Holl;hock. Her 
Perch ſhould be anointed with 7allow, and the 
Juice of the faid Herb mixt together. 

If you are not expert in letting Blood, inſtead 
thereof make an Oyntment of May-Butter that 
is freſh and ſweer, with the like quantity of Oy!/ 
of Olives and a little Ailom ; it in by a mo- 
derate Fire, and thus do three or four days 
Morning and Evening, keeping it warm , and gi- 
ving her Reſt. 


Diſeaſes in the Eyes. 


H7 WS arc ſubjeft to many Maladies in 
their Eyes; ſome proceeding from inward 
Diſtempers, and other from outward Accidents. 
I ſhall preſcribe Cures for both. 

When ſhe hath a Co/4, or Rye in her Head, in 
time it will fall into her Eyes ; therefore apply a 
Remedy tor the curing the Rye, which is the cauſe 
thereof: Bur if it hath cauſed any Film or Web 
in the Zye , then take ſome whzte Girger finely 
ſearced, and blow into the Eye with a z/l, and 
it will break the Film; then drop ſome of the 
Fayce of Toy into the Eye: And if there be no 
Yim, then the Juice of Toy is fufficient. 

In caſe your /7awk hath hurt her Eye by ſome 
ſtrip of a Bough, or the like; Take ſome brown 
Sugar-Candy, and burn it as you do A/lom , then 
| beat it to fine Powder, and Morning and E my 

blow ſome of it into her Eye, keeping her hood- 
ed, and it will ſoon be well. In like manner for 
an outward Blow or Bruiſe, in and about the Eye, 
ule this following Powder. Take a Thunderbolt- 
Stone, which is not very common, put it into a 


 HihtFire, burn it well, and when ir is cold beat it 40 £9 have ſome knowledge therein, 


to fine Powder , ſearce it through a fine Linuen- 
Cloth; and of this Powder the quantity of a 
pretty large Pirs-Head, cither blown into the Eye, 
or put in, being mixt with a little freſh-Burrer , 
will cure all Rheams and Blemiſhes in three or four 
dreſſings. 

The Cataratt is hard to be cured; and if of a 
Jong continuance and thick, is incurable. It pro- 
ceeds from Groſs Humours in the Head, and 
{ometimes the #Zood is the occaſion of ir. 

For Care, give her a Scowring for rwo or three 
Days of Ales or Agaric , then take the Pow- 
der of waſh't Alves finely beaten one Scruple , 
and two Scruples of Suzar-Candy , mix theſe toge- 
ther, and with a Qzil/ blow it into the Eye, Dr 
three or four Days, keeping her warm. If this will 
not do, then apply ſtronger Medicines, as the 
Juice of Calendine Roots , bathing her Eyes often 
with warm Roſe-Water, wherein hath been Boiled 
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into her Eyes ; but ar the ſame time keep her 
with moiſt Meat , and let ir be drawn through 
ſome cooling Diſtilled Waters. 


Coxcerning the Gorge. 


be 
apt to ſtand long on her Meat , inkes 

puts it over, whereby it grows {our , putrifieth 
in her Gorge, and conſequently engenders 
Humours , which occaftions many Diſeaſes ; In 
this Caſe offer her Water to Bowze , which will do 
her much good; if ſherefuſerh ir, give her three 
or four Stones above the Hand if poſlible , that - 
you may not add to her Diſturbance , and en- 
creaſe her indiſpoſition. Theſe Stoves will pro- 


voke her to work it away in due time ; yet in xe- 


GC —_ it happens that a Hawk ma 


 gard there will remain Corruptions behind, which 


20 


30 


may {end up ill Fumes into her Head , the next 
Morning give her a Pelſet or two of this follow- 
ing Compoſition to Purge, Cleanſe, and Strength- 
en her. Take ſome Freſh Butter , preſerved in 
Roſewater as before direted , then take a little 
Powder of Myrrh, and the Powder of five or 
ſix Blades of Mace, and mix them up with Brown 
Sugar-Candy : You mult give it early in the Mory- 
ing , and when you find it hath wrought , and 
that the is empty , and her time of Feeding come, 
give her a bir at a time of that , ( which is ve- 
ry good ) as oft as occaſion requires for that Day; 
the next Morning give her Stowes with a Peſſet of 
Wormwood; and when ſhe hath caſt them , Feed 
her with clean ſweet Meat, waſh'tin ſome of the 
wholſom Waters, already preſcribed. And this 
freeth her from all Surfeits and ill Ziumours. 
Some in this Caſe will provoke their Hawks to 
Caſt , vyhich vverc very good,if it could be done 
vvithour ſtraining; yet to fatisfic ſuch as deſire 
[ have inſerted + 
this Receipt. Take the Quantity of a ſmall Beas 
of Roch-Allom , which give her , and it will cauſe 
her preſently ro Caſt, then give her a Spoonfulof 
the Cordial ſweet Water allo Treated of. This 
vvill remove Srones, which by indifcretion of over- 
haſtineſs have been given ZZawks too ſoon, whilſt 
they have been in fulneſs of Greaſe, at which time 
they ſhould not be given , being difficult to re- 
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FO 


the Seeds of Fennuzreek; bur nothing will do 60 


lo well asthe cutting it our with a ſharp Knife , 
and a Skilful Hand. 

If your Hawk hath Salt Hot Humours runing 
at one , or both her Eyes, fo that it Scales off the 
Feathers under the Eyes , take a little piece of 
Gum Dragon , and dilolyc it in three or four Spoon- 
fuls of Fair Water , and drop (ome of the Water 


ou 


It ſomerimes happens, that through a Compli 
cation of Groſs Humours ia the Stomach,for want 
of a clean Feeding, and kindly Purging of Stowes 
and Caſtings , the will not keep her Meat , but 
caſtit ; which ſhe may likewiſe do, through Sict- 
neſs, Weakneſs, or the like ; In this Caſe Feed her 
carcfully with choiſe Meat, and bur a bir at a time 3 
and change her Feed every other Day , eſpecially 
of Small Birds, which muſt be given warm, be- 
ing caſy ro be Endewed. In Feeding her allo, give 
her of the diſtilled Water of Mint Royal,whuch 15 
very comfortable , and ſtrengrhning to the Head 


and Stomach. 
Biting by a Mad Deg. 


Tf your Hawk ſhould be bit by a Mad Dog, we 


(ently clip away rhe Feathers where the wout 
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is : and Piſs therein to cleanſe away the congealed +: 
Blood, and cauſe it to Bleed afreſh ; then drop Of Mewting. 
into it two or three drops of Natural Balſomkeep TR v | 
ir cloſe from the Air , and Drels it once or twice Ome #awks are now and then troubled wirh 
a Day; alſo give her with her Meat, a lictle Pow- an Infirmity that they can't Mewt: If you 
der of Harts-Horn , and let her have Reſt, and yive them ſome of a Swine's heart mixt with Lar#; 
good Feeding, | or elſe the quantity of two Walnuts of lean Pork 
If the Mouth of the Wound is very ſmall, ripit newly killed, (and for a Falcon, lap within it a- 
larger , ſcowr it with Whitewine-Vimegar, and lay bout the quantity of a Zare of Alees)it is a pre- 
on a Plaiſter of white Frankincence, and Maſtick , 10 ſenthelp. For a Hobby or a leſſer Hawk , uſe a 
and Ayoint it round about with Butter, Oy/of leffer quantity. But uſe not Selandine, unleſs 


Roſes, and Oyl of Olives. , your Hawk be very ftrong and full of Fleſb., for 
that will make her hearr lick. | | 
Of the Falling Sickneſs, If ſhe hath Caſting within her of a long continu- 


ance, wet a piece of fleſh in the Juice of Selan- 
Awks are ſubje&t ro the Falling Sickneſs or dine, give ither, and it will cauſe her to render her 
Apoplexie , which is a dizinels or Vertigo — Sue x 
in the Head, proceeding from cold Vapors aſcend- If the joyeth not, bur loſerh her Courage ; and 
ing out of the Stomach, bred there through ill falls in her Fleſh, be careful to find out the cauſe, 
food, ſtale meat, and unnatural »/age. The Symp- 20 and to remoye it. And for the raiſing her Fleſh 
roms are apparent ; for ſhe will fall from the Perch and Courage in a ſhort time , obſerve theſe Dire- 
without Bat#ing, being taken with a general trem- ions : Take one Pound or more of lean Fleſh of 
bling, and after a little ſpace will get up again, 2 young Bullock, flice it thin, and put to it as 
but will continue fick and heavy for ſome hours much Claret as will cover it, with about two 
aker. Ounces of Powder of Sugar Candy , diſtil it , 
* For Cure, take the Juice of the Herb 4/terion, draw her Meat through it, and feed her there- 
waſh her Meat therein, and ſo feed her; or in- With. 
ſtead thereof take the Juice of Pelitary of Spain, It is neceſſary to know if your Hawk is ſick to 
mixt with a little Sa//e? Oy/, and put three or apply a timely Remedy , which may bediſcoyer- 
four drops thereof in each Ear , ih ſome into 39 ed by her Fundament, which will be ſwelled and 
her Nares ; keep her warm in ſome dark place , look red. : 
or hooded, that the may not fee light to diſquier 
her : Bur if you find ſhe will be quier, ſuffer her to Of the Formica. 
let bare, ms in the light ; but keep her warm , 
vive her Reſt, and warm light food,as ſmall Birds, iS Diſtemper comes on the Horn of the 
and the like, that are caſic of digeſtion. Hawk's Beak, being there ingendred by a 
It is. the common Opinion, Thar it a Gerfaſcon poylonous hot Worm which fretteth the Skzz and 
loſes but two or three drops of Blood, it will in- the tender yellow Welt between the Head and the 
danger her life ; the Reaſon is, it is difficult to Beak. For cure, every Morning ( for about a 
ſtop the bleeding : Bur Experience has found out 49 Week) anoint the place with a little Bul/'s Gall and 
a ready Cure. If it be on any of her Pounces, Ales mixt together. 
drop ſome hard Wax on it, and it will ſtay the 


bleeding : If it be on any part of her Body, appl Of Fiftula's and Ulcers. 
a little of the ſoft down Wt a Hare , or "4 =g f 
of Carduus Benedius when it is full ripe , and Awks have ſometimes Fiftula's and Ulcers 
cither of theſe will not only ſtaunch rhe B/ood,bur in ſeveral parts of their Body , which will 
heal the wound: Therefore a careful Falcover always run and ſend forth a filthy, fretting, thin 
ſhould always have one or both of theſe in a and faltiſh Humour attheir Nares. For cure, Sy- 
readineſs on occaſion. ringe it to the bottom with ſtrong Al/om water ot- 
50 ten, and if you could conveniently, put a Tent 
Of Lice, &c. in a Hawk. wet in YVineger and Alome into the hole , which 
will quicken the Cure ; bur ler not the Tent reach 
F your Hawk be lowfie, and troubled with to the bottom of the Sore. 
Mites or Vermin, which are ſoon diſcovered 
by ſetting her in the Sw», for they will crawl our. Of Itching ſalt Humours. 
For cure, bathe her in the Juice of Fennel Roots , 
or if in the Summer,blow the Powder of Orpment Awks, beſides the ſalt itching Humour, arc 
al over her within her Feathers with a Quill; and troubled with fuch a like rankneſs in their 


if in Winter, waſh her all over with warm Water, Feathers, which cauſeth them to put them out 
in which pur ſome ſmall beaten Pepper , bur be 60 all 4/-ody, and then to pull them our with rheir 
fure that none touch her Eyes ; then ſer her on Beaks. Ir is not enough in this caſe to anoint 
the Perch, with her Back and 7rain to the Swn;or ſuch places with ſome kind of bitter noyſom Oy/s, 
if in the Winter, rowards the Fire. or the like, to keep her from pulling them our , 
but you muſt dry up and repel that Humour ; 
which toeffet, Take a Pint of ſtrong Yzneger , 
boyl in it two or three Raſes of beaten —_— 


and two or three Branches of Rue ; when it 15 
waiſted, 
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Head. Theſe I/truments ſhould be larger or ſmaller, 


waiſted, put therein the quantity of a Walnut of 


Alom, and a ſpoonful of Honey; ler all boyl a of the Giddineſs of the Head. 
little, and pur it up for your uſe. With this 
Water lukewarm anoint with a Feather the parts His Diſeaſe proceeds from foulneſs of th, 
afflicted,and it will ſtrengthen any Feather,chough Panel, or from a corrupt and wed wa 
never ſo bruiſed. Liver; For Cure, give her a Caſting of > 6 
in which wrap up a Scruple of Aloes-Epatick, and 
Diſeaſes i the Head. ' rwo Grains of Cloves; and two hours after her 
Ne raking it, give her a young Pigeon, or ſome good 
Heſe Diſeaſes do commonly come by giving Foe 
them roo great Gorges , and by foul feed- ab oat 3 
ing ; for when ſhe has too full a Gorge ſhe can't f the Haw in the Eye. 


well pur it over, and endew it,and by lying there 
roo long doth corrupt and ſtink , eſpecially in His Diſeaſe comes from a Blow , but moſt - 


thoſe that are low and poor ; and by rcafon of its commonly by rhe ſtreightneſs of the Hood ; 


ſo lying in the Paynel, Fumes aſcend up into the it is diſcerned by a Film growing up from the 

Head, and fo cloſe and ſhur up her Ears, and the bending of the Beak, an way the Eye b 

paſſages of her Pipes and Head that occaſions little and little. For Cure, take a {mall Neel, 

{wellings there. 20 ſharp pointed, and being finely Threaded take 
up the Haw , and neatly cut it with a 


| NE TEF Knife, but cut it not-roo much; then waſh it 
Of the Apoplex, or Falling- Evil, in the _.* oſe-Water for three or four days tops 


Head. ring 
"His Diſeaſe commonly betals 77awks , by alters 
reaſon of roo much Greaſe and ſtore of of — = rage 2: ET 
Blood, or for that they have been ſet roo long perate Cures , being the laſt re- 
in the heat of the Sus, or have made too long a Uge. 


fight in the Hear of the Day, and foraſmuch as 
as they are accuſtomed to be full of Greaſe in 


the Mew. Therefore it is very good to give 


good to dra their Meat through Black-Cherry- 
Water. | | 


Of Apoſtumes in the Head. 


H7 IV KS are troubled with Swellings in 

their Zead, which is an ill Diſeaſe, and 

occationed by divers ill Zumors and the heat of 

the ZZead. Ir is diſcerned by the ſwelling of the 

Eyes, by the moiſture that comes trom their 

Ears , and by their ſlothfulneſs. For Cure give 

them three or four Mornings (when they have no 

Meat to put over) a Pz/! of Butter as big as a 

Nut, well waiht in Reſe-Water, and mixt with 

Fony of Roſes and fine Sugar. They muſt be 50 t. B co 

held on the F7/* until they have made one or 

rwo Mewts; Then take four Drams of Rue-ſced, He Cauterizing Inſtruments are made after 

rwo Drams of Aloes-Epatick, and one Scruple of the faſhion of theſe Figures : That Marked 

Saffron ; all which bear to fine Powder, and mix A is to Cauterize the Hawks Head, being ro 

with the ZZony of Roſes to make a Pi/l, which and plain at the top. That Marked B is to 

give them, and it will purge and ſcour their Cauterize- the Nares, being alſo round and hol: 

Heads, and about two hours after give them low at the top. That Marked C is a Cawterr 

tome good hot Mear. zing Button to burn and ſear the Head; 
When the Nares of your Hawk are ſtufſt up with that other device on the Back-fide , to cut 

with filrh , after a convenient Scourizg , take 5, the Skin under the Nares, if need require. 

Pepper and Muſtard-ſeed beaten to fine Powder, Marked D is to Cauterize and enlarge the Nares, 

and pur it into a clean Linnen-Cloth , and ſteep and is therefore made fo ſmall and ſharp at the 

it a good ſpace in ſtrong White-Wine Vineger, point, the better to enter the Nares : And that 


them, when they are empty above, a little Lard - 

or ſweet Butter ſoaked in RoſeWater , with a . 

lictle Sugar-Candy beaten ; but -above all , 'tis Z 
40 


LD 
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- and put ſome drops thereot upon her Nares, that Marked E is the Cauterizing Knife, uſeful for di- 


they may pierce in, which will much ſcour her vers occafions. 


| k. Allo 
according to the proportion of the aw Ges 


HAWKING. 


beſides theſe 7 ools 4 Falconer ſhould have a Pair 
of Sciſſers, a Splatter, and Cooping-Irons. | 


Of the Canker that breeds in the Throat, 
and Tongue of a Hawk. 


His Diſeaſe is bred through foul Feeding, 
and not waſhing their Meat in cold Water 


in the Summer, and in warm 'in the Winter , en- 19 


eendring in their Guts a groſs flimy Matter , and 
ting moved fumes up into the Head, and fo 
diſtilling again engenders heat of - the Liver , 
which breaks out in the 7hroat and Tongue , of 
which proceeds the Cayter : It is caſily diſcerned, 
for ſhe hath much ado to 1wallow her Meat, and 
oft lers it fall. For Cure, take the Oy! of Almonds, 
or Olives, and anoint the Zhroat therewith two 
or three times a day ; then give her-Sugar, Lard,' 


59 
before you thruſt it in ; or ſome kind of Semon4 
made fie that purpoſe, ſo that it may be as it 
were Grafted into it ; and that ir may have the 
better hold , faſten them together , by putting 
through them the point of a ſmall Feather, as 'ir 
were a Pin ; which hole may be made through 
them by a Needle: | 

It a Sarcel, a Flag, or Train-Feather be broken 
or ſlived , ſo as an Tmped Feather can take no 
hold.; then take &/Frmiper Stick , or the like 
Wood , and make all Peg thereof, fo as to 
enter the (47//; then dip one end thereof in G/ew , 


or Semond, and thruſt it into the broken Qx:/7, 


and place it fo, as it may be without the Quz/ , 
and of a juſt Size to anſyyer the length of the 
Feather betore broken ; then pur the other end 
alſo in the G/ew, or Semond, forcing it into the 
Quillot the Feather, that you have gotten fo clofe, 
as the one Q4z// touch the other ſiredtly then 


and Beef-Marrow for three days together , and 20 faſten and clint both the is tothe Juniper Peg, 


fed her with Mutton, Pullets, or fuch like Fleſh, 
dipt in the faid Oy/. After this, when you find 
the Canker white, take a very ſharp MXnife, and 
ſlit or open it along rhe ſide of the Tongue, and 
ſoftly ſcrape away the Whiteneſs ; then take a 
lictle Cotton or . Lint to dry up the Blood of her 
Tongue, and waſh her Meat in the faid Op until 
ſhe 15 cured. 


Of Broken Wings, Legs and Thighs. 


F a Z7awk breaks her Wing, take Sangais 
Draconis, Bole- Almoniack, Gum-Arabick, white 
Frankinſence , Maſtick , and Aloesficcatrine , of 
each a like quantity , with ſome fine Meal; of 
thele make a Powder , and temper it with the 
White of an Egg, and make thereof a Plaiſter, 


and when it is right Ser, lay on the faid Plaiſter 


with a (mall Feather as aforcſaid. 

It the Feathers are broken above the 24/7, to- 
wards thg Point of the Feather, rwo or three F:n- 
gers Breadth, cur it of with a ſharp Pexknife 
_— and cur it in the like manner as you 
did the other , fo as to fit well and cloſe to- 
gether. 

By theſe Directions joynzd with Experience, 
you may not only prevenr, bur Cure ſuch Infir- 


30 mities as your Hawk is Subje&t unto by Nature , 


or wherewith- ſhe is troubied by Accident. 

I ſhall therefore Conclude this Chapter , with 
adviſe of ulcing preventing Medicines, that is Care, 
Diligence, Circumſpection, Fair and Gentle Uſaze, 
due Feeding , and right giving S/ones*, and C.;/f- 


ng according to the DircCions aforeſaid ; and 
then you will have little occation to uſe any of * 


the Medicines here laid down, aithough- very 
good in their kind , whereby you will avoid 


gently , and crofs her Wings one over another, 49 much Trouble and Charge , beſides the preſery- 


making her faſt that ſhe can't ſtir it, and re- 
move not the Plaiſter in ſeyvenor eight days, nor 
ſtir the Wing when you lay on a freſh Plai?er, 
and in about fiftcen or twenty days it will be 
healed. 

This Medicine ſerveth for her Wing, if out of 
Jomt, having firſt Ser it , Splinter it up , and 
apply the Plaifter as aforeſaid. The like for 
the Leg, or any other Limb of her , always ob- 


ſerving with: great care to keep the place firmly 5® 


bound (but not too hard) that ir doth not come 
out again in the Dreſſing, or otherwiſe, until it 
will well knit. 


Of Tinping Feathers. 


T* often falls' out} , that a Zawk breaks her 
Wing , and 7rain-Feathers , fo that others 


ing your Hawks love ,, and your own Recreas» 
tion. | 


— ——_—— 


CH AP. XXII. 


Concerning the Choice and. Uſe of 
Spaniels, their Qualities, Df 
eaſes,&Fc. with their Cures. 

Hough you ſhould have Reclaimed and 


| Mewed your Hawk in all othet Points to 
pertection , and be detective in that of the 


making her throughly acquainted . with : your ' 


mult be fet in their ſteads , which is Termed 60 Spaniels, you have beſtowed your pains to little 


Inping them ; ang this is to be done ſeveral vvays. 
_ For large Fawks, if the Feather is broak with- 
ina Fingers Breadth of the Quill , then Shear it 
off with a pair Sci//ers, that it may not cleave 
turther ; then havinz a Feather like it , cut the 
Will off, and forceit together, to enter the broa- 
ken vi, anointing it with the Yolk of an Egg, 


or no purpoſe ; foraſmuch as *Spantels are the 


chief 1n/truments which you are to-uſe in this . 


Recreation , as well for the Springing and Re- 
trieving of Fowl, as: otherwiſe ; for until yon 
have reconciled that narural averfion that 
Hawks have to Dogs, and brought them ro: have 
boldneſs and confident familiarity to them ; as 

Q well 
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60 HAW KING. 
well whilſt they are in the widſt of rhem looſe, bur it is not my Buſineſs to take noti 
as when on the Fi, you may be ſaid to haye here , bur to apply my {elf co the 
a Hop and no [dro New tor the - a 
ting the fame , at every Feeding time aft | 
our Hawk is 2 little acquainted with you , and G . . , 
oe CEE Load , be vader __ —_— of Spaniets, and their Care 
ſtand rhe Lure and your Yoice ; then draw your f the Mange. 
Dogs together (at leaſt three Couple) to the end 
that afterwards ſhe may not take offence ; for nies Geng roo much Fat and Reft,or tog 
ſhould you let her ſee only one or two , the 10 ,_) mych Zahovr and Leaneſs, arc oft Subject to 
might be brought ro be familiar with them , but the Mavge , eſpecially if they have not Fre 
ſhy and coy at the approach of a greater nura- Vater ; Now {ince you know the Cauſe, it is no 
, ber; ſo that I hold it fir ro have at leaſt three hard to preycne it, bur being once infected, lol 
Couple , all Staunch and well commanded Dogs, ng time to Cure them , for which uſe this follow. 
ſuch as have formerly been bred with Z/awks; ing DireGion. Take one pound of Lard of x 
and you muſt feed your Hawk with theſe Dogs Barrow-Hg , four Qunces of Flower of Brim- 
about you; and now and then ar Feeding times /foug well pulverized , rwo Ounecs of Salt well 
have a dead Pelt of fome Hen , Pigeon, or the heaten , the like quantity of Aſhes well fifted , 
like, - in a ſhort Creance ; which throw amongſt three Ounces of common Oy/, Boil all theſe to. 
the Dogs, to the intent your Hawk may fice from 29 gether in a Kertle very well ; and with this Owe. 
your Fi/?, and chop in amongſt them and ſeizs men? anoint the Dogs Body, all over beforcagood 
thereon, ſuffering her ro plane for fome time; Fire, two ar rhree times 2 Day , then waſh him 
then take her to your Fiſt with ſome Stwmp, and ayer with good ſtrong Lye, and: Shift his ene! 
ſoon after throw out the Pelt a ſecond and third often. 
time, and continue this practice until the find There is alſo a Bread to. be made , thar is yery 
ſhe may boldly venture on it, and that ſhe per- pood ro Cure the Marge ; and that is of Wheater 
ceive the Dogs are in more fear of her, than Aray,mingled with the Roots , Leaves, and Flm- 
ſhe of them , and it will not be long ere ersof Agrimonie , beathen or ſhred very fmall, 
ſhe underſtands ſhe hath gor the Maſtery of and baked; this give the Dog to cat, and let him 
_ them. 30 eat no Meat without it , nor give him any other 
Should you have Flown your Hawk without Bread. 
making her thus familiar, and acquainted with If their Fair comes off , as oft it doth, then , 
the Dogs , 'tis poſlible , you might haye made Bath them in the Water af Lapines,or Hops, and 
her go well, and kill vyell ; but could not expe anoint them with Srale Barrows Lard. 
her coming again , if there were but one Dog in If theſe Medicines will not do , then uſe this 
the Field, for next to a Man, ſhe tears nothing fo that is more ſtrong , take rwo Qyarts af ſtrang 
much as a Doz ; and of all Hawks, a Gochawk is Whitevvine Yineger , fix Ounces of common. 
the molt Coy ; therefore when you make her to Oy, three Ounces of Brim{tone , ſix Qunces of 
the Covert at firſt entrance , uſe bur few Dogs, and Soo? , and two;Handfuls of beaten Salt ; Boil all 
and thoſe at good command. theſe together in- the. Vineger,, and Bath-the Dog 
When you haye kther go , call in your Dogs 40 therewith, as baforedireted. 
behind you , until you have ; you , Which 
poſſibly may be on the Ground , and with the . 
Prey in hd Fees : if ſo, make inuntoher , and of the Formica , and the Cure. 


lether enjoy it in ſome open ſmooth place, where 

ſhe may Plume thereon; then call your Dogs,and & Summer time. Dogs are troubled. with fore 

ler them ruſtle in and out amongſt the Buſhes, A Ears., occaſioned by Flies, and. their' own 

that ſhe may be acquainted with the Noiſe and Icraping and ſcratching them with their Feet ; For 

Motion of them. You may then rend the Chaps Cure,take four Ounces of Gum Dragaganth,which 

of the Fowl , togive her Blood in the Throat of infuſe in ſtrong, Wine Vineger for. a Week, then 

the.,Prey , alfo open the Brain pan, and give her 50 Bruiſe it well, and pur thereto Roch Allom and 

the Head in her Feet , as before direfted ; and be Gals beaten to. Powder , of cach two. Ounces. 

{ure let no ſtrange Dogs be amongſt them. Theſe Irgredients being well mixt, apply to the 
If in Caſe your Hawk hath hard Flown a Phea- place grieved. 

fant, yet miſt , whereupon the Dogs Hunting to 

retrieve it,find itunable to riſe, your beſt-Courle is Of Swelling in their Throat and Neck. 


of theny 
ſet in 


| 
b 
28 
| 
| 
| 
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4 ro rebuke away your Dozs ,tothrow up the Pheg- | | 
fant a loft, uſeing your Yoice, and let your Hawk Ometimes there fallerh,. or- diſtillerh- downs 
truſs/it ; and. then call in your Dogs as afore- - 2 ſharpfale, thim Rhwws-from their Brain 
aid. | which means their 7broats. and 'Neeks do much- 


Spaniels by Nature are very loveing, ſurpa{- 60 ſwell; for Cure, anoint theplace with 0 -of Ca- 
ſing all other. Creatures , for cant Si) momile., and:waihthe- Throat with weak Fiveger 
Wet and!Dry, Day and Night , they will not for- and Sa/?. | 
ſake thcir Maſter. There are many. Prodigious. 

Relations , made in ſeveral Graye and Credible | 
Authors,of the ſtrange Aﬀections which Dogs have o 
had , as well to their Dead as living Maſters 3 


Of Worms Breeding inthe Hart, and Man- 
gy plares of Dogs. 


P your Spaniel receive Imrt , if he &n but 
lick the place , it will be whote yvithour any 
Medicine , but it he can't, he muſt be affffted , 
{trevving on the place ſome Poyyder of Matre- 
Por , dried in an Over, or in the Sar. 

Sometimes there vvill engender little Worms in 
the Wounds , vvhich doth mach retard their Re- 
covery, nay,rather render theth vvorſe and vyorle; 
To Re chis Evil, put into the Womnd a httle 
Gum of Toy, and kt it conrimne therein a Day or 
more, then vvath the ptace vvich Phirewie, and 
ſo dreſs it with an Ow:tment made of Barons Greaſe, 
0yl of Earth-Worms, arxd Rae. 

If they are Bit with a Mad Dog , let them 
three or four times ext of rhe Broth of Germaneler, 
alfo cating thereof it felf. It nat be Sodden 
with Salt and Oy!, and id given in link Peters. 

If Worms be within the Body , give them faſt- 
ing the 7olk of an Ezg , with abour two Scru- 
ples of Saffron , keeping him faſting rill the next 
MDraing. 

All Spaniels have a certain String under their 
Tonznes , by moſt called a Worm ; this muſt be 
raken out when they are about two Months Old , 
with the help of a ſharp Xnife to ſlit it, and a 
Shomakers Aulto raiſe it tp. Be cateful to rake 
all ont , elſe your pains is to littls purpoſe ; tor 
till then he will hardly be ever fat or right, in 
regard the Worm , of Strizg will grow Foul and 
Troubleſom , and hinder his Ref and Eating, 


To Recover a Spattiels Smelling, 


pH ofc falls our, that Spaniels through t60 much 


Greaſe and Reſt, do loſe their Smell/ing, fo 40 


that =7 can't Rerrive of Spring their Game. In 
this Caſe prepare this following Purge. Take two 
Drams of Arzarie' , one Serupte of gal Gemma , 
bext thertr ro Powder , and mix them with Oxyme/, 
and give a Pi/ about the bigneſs of 2 ſmall Nat ; 
and that it may rhe better ſlip down , wrap it 
up in Freſh: Butter ; for he will hardly rake it bur 
by force. 
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ward to preſs intd the Covert after the Game ; be- 
ſides he is-more;graceful with 4 ſhort Srery,as Grey- 
hounds and Hounds ate with theirs lotig, _ 

Inſtead of cutting off rhe Ster», it is berrer to 
twiſt it off, which tnuſt be done whilſt they are 
ſucking : And if thus pulled off, there is a ring 
that comes out with it which doth much hinder 
their madneſs. | 

Thus much concetning Land Spantels ; I hall 
only add a few Lines of Advice, and ſo end this 
Chapter. | 

Every Gentleman, whoſe Genins leads him to 
this delightful Recreation , ſhould apply and en- 
ure himfelf as well to look into the ordering and 
right mandging lis Zawk, as into their %yms, He 
ſhould as well obſerve them in- the Hou/e as in 
the Field:For a Gentleman to have bur one Hawk, 
iS to have as it were none ; and to have a preat 


20 many is to be a Falconer, and not a Gentleman. 


He that keeps one, and no more, muſt be forced 
to kave all other Affairs to fee her flee at ſuch 
time that ſhe is mm a condition to flee, and thar per- 
adventure may not be above twice a Week , in re- 
pare of fuch Accidents that ofr-times intervene. 
ſhonld therefore advife you to keep 2 Caft; for 
the ſame Charge that keeps one will keep two ; 
and five or fix coupk of Spantels are enongh , 
which ſhould ger 6 middle ſize, rather fat 


30 lean, which are betrer for uſe,and more creduable: 


Beftdes, the lean ones are ſubjet ro many D:- 


fraes. $ 
With this Equipage a Gentleman may {6 


manage 
his Pleaſure, as to render it rather profitable than 
chargeable unto him. 
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6 # Yd... 1 
Certain Terms of Art uſed in Fal- 


conry, with an Explanation there- 


of, Alphabetically ſet down. 


" A Ros, are the Legs from the Foot to the 
Thigh. | 


Several things t0 be obferved in $ paniels. 5o Hate, ot Bateth, isa Term when a Hawk flut- 


IS beſt way to breed Spaniels is to fer their 
Dams be about two years old , arid that 
they may Litrer about March; and Kill att the 
Puppies but four or five. Your Dog ſhould be a- 
bout fix or {even years of. The firſt Zirrer is 
to be eſteemed rhe beſt ; yer fome prefer the ſe- 
cond and third for the beſt. The Names of your 
Spaniels ſhould be ſhorr, and Monofiffables, that 


tereth with her Wings from the Perch or Fift, in- 
deavonring to fly away. n 

Bathing, is when ſhe waſheth her elf. 

Beak,js the uppet ctooked part ot the BY. 

The Beam Feathers are the long Feathers int the 
Wings. 

Dd ;y, of Quails, that is a Brood of young 
ones. 

Bew#ts, are the Leathers with Befs butroned a- 


they may be the! berter and quicker underſtood.It gy bout her Legs. 


15 left. ro your own difcretion to haye any of the 
Dogs gelt,or the. Bitches ſpaid : But if in cafe you 
G fo, fer it be tone whit they are yonng. ; for 
luch are not apt to be loſt by ſtragling away. 
For divers Reaſons'ir is oct off the 
m of the Spanie/'s Stern or Tail whilſt he is a 
lp, for ir hinders che breeding of Worms 


her Wing to tyc it up. 


Bowet, is when 4 y 
out of her Neſt , aid indeayours to get on the 
Bows. © 

Boifing, is whetr ſhe oft drinks,and yet defires 
more. | | 


Brayle, is a piece 6f Leather flirt to put upon 


_ 


Brancher, 


Hawk draws atiy thing 
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Brancher is a young Hawk newly taken out of 


the Neſt, and can hop from houzh to bough. 


Caze is that on which the Hawks are carried , 


when they are expoſed to ale. 

Cancellaring, that 15 ftoopinr. 

Carrſ is a Term when the ZZawk flees away 
with the Quarry. 

A Caſt of Hawks are two. 

Caſting is when you give her any thing to purge 
or cleanſe her Gorge. 

Cateradl is a Diſeaſe in the Eyes of a Hawk. 

Cauterizins Trons are uſed to ſear with. 

Cawking time , that is Treading or Coupling 
time. 

Check is when ſhe forſakes her proper Game , 
and flies at Crows, Pyes, or the like, that croſſeth 
her in her flight. 

Clap is the neither part of the Beak. 

Coping 18S paring. 


= 


Gorge is the Craw or Crop of other Fowl. 

Gurgiping is when ſhe 1s ſtuft up. 

Hack is a place where her Meat is pur. 
Hack Hawk, that is, a 7 ackler. | 

Haggard is a Hawk that has preyed for herſelf 
and taken after Ley. 

Fack is the Male Hawk. 

Feſſes are the ſhort ſtraps of Leather that are 
faſtned ro her Legs, and fo to the Leaſe by the 


10 Varvils. 


Imp is to put in a Feather into the Wing in 
the place of one broken. 

Juke is the Neck from the Had to the Body 
of any Bird that ſhe preyerth upon. 

Inter-Mewing is from the firſt exchange of her 
Coat till ſhe turn white. 

Fouketh is when ſhe ſleepeth. 

Lean is when ſhe holds in to you. 

Leaſe or Leach is the ſmall long Leather th 


Coping Trons are uſed for coping or paring her 20 faſtned tro the Feſſes by which ſhe is held fa 


Beak, Pounces, or Tallons when over-grown. 
Cowring is when they quiver and ſhake their 
Wings in teſtimony - of obedience toward the old 


Ones. 


Covey of Partridges, that is, a Brood that al- 
ways accompany together with the old ones until 
paring time. 

Crabing is when Zawks ſtanding near one ano- 
ther, fight. 

Cray is a Diſcaſe in a Hawk. 

Creance is a long Line of ſmall fine cyven Pack- 
thread that is faſtned to the ZZawis Leaſe when ſhe 
is firſt Lured. | 

Crivets are the ſmall black Feathers like hairs 
about the Sear or Eyelids. 

Crock is a Diſeaſe in a ZZawk. 

Diſcloſed is when the young ones juſt peep 
through the She//s. 

Dropping is when ſhe M-wterh downwards in 


ſeyerat drops, and nor yerking it ſtrait forwards. zo led. 


Endew is when ſhe dizeſterh her Meat, not only 


diſcharging her Gorge thereof, but alſo cicanſerh 


her Panel. 

Ergouteth, that is, the Feathers to have black 
{pots. | 
E:ſeame is the purging her of her Glut and 


Grea'e. 


Enter a Hawk is a Term uſed when ſhe begins 


firſt to kill. 


Exc is a young /Zwt newly taken our of the 


. Eyrie is the place where they build and hatch 
their young, 
Feax#»g 15 wiping ner Beak after feeding. 
Filander is a Diſeaſe in a Hawk fo called. 
Fl:7s are the Feathers next the principal Fea- 
thers in her Wings. T 
Fly on Head, that is , miſſing her Qzarry, and 
bing her icit © rhe next Check, as Crows, Pyes, 
6 


Formal is the Female FZawk. 
Formica is a Di/ea/e fo called. 
Frownce is a Diſeaſe fo called. 


Gleam iS a Term uſted after a Hawk hath Caſt,and 
Gleamiſh,or throw:th up filth from her Gorge. 
i Pan- 


Glut 1s the ſlimy tubitance that lies in 


nel 


on the Fiſt, as being wrapt about the Fingers. 

Lure is that which the Falconers caſt up to bring 
down the Hawk. 

A Make Hawk or Quarry Hawk, is an old 
Staunch Hawk that is made uſe of ro enter young 
ONES. | 

Mailes are the Breaſt Feathers. 

Manning is making a Hawk endure Company. 

Mantleth is when ſhe ſ{tretrcheth one Wing after 


o her Legs, and fo the orher. 


Mew is the place where ſhe is ſer down during 
the time ſhe raiſeth her Feathers. 

Mewting is the dunz of long winged ZZawks. 

The Nares are little holes in her B-ak. 

Pannel is the Pipe next the Fundament where 
the digeſteth her Mear trom her B-dy. 
. Pantas isa Diſeaſe fo called. 

Perch is where ſhe is ſer to reſt on. _ 

Pelt is the dead Bidy of any Fowl ſhe has ki 


The Pendant Feathers are thoſe behind the 
Thighs. 

Petty Simzles are the Toes of the Hawk. 

Pill or Pelf, is that which ſhe leaveth of her 
prey after ſhe is relieved. 

The Pin is a Diſeaſe (o called. 

F lume is the general: mixture of Colours and 
Feathers, by which the conſtitution of a Hawk 
iS known. 

Flumage are the ſmall Feathers given the Hawk 


5® to make her Caſt. 


Pluming is after ſhe has ſeiz'd her prey, and dif- 
mantles it of her Feathers. 

Pounces are her Claws. 

Poult, that is, killing Poultrey. 

Pride , that is, tobe in good fleſh and heart. 

Pruneth is when ſhe pickerh her {elt. | 

Putover is a Term uſed when ſhe removeth 
her Meat from her Gorge into her Bowels, by tra- 
verſing with her Body, but chiefly with her Neck. 

Quarry is the Fowl ſhe fiyeth at, either dead 
or alive. 

Quarry Hawk is an old entred and reclaimed 
Hawk. | 

Rake is a Term when ſhe flies out too far from 
the Game. x 

Ramage or Soar is when ſhe can flee , _ 
preyed tor her {clf, Fang 
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HAW KING. FF 
Rangle is When ſhe his Grave! given her to 
bring her to a Stomach. 


Reclaim is to make —_— and familiar. C H A P XXV. 


Retrieve is when Patridges, baving boon ſprung, 
ae ro — up, and ay of the Statutes relating 
her ſelf. to HaWkings 
Ruff is when ſhe hirs the prey , and doth not k 5 
truſs it. 


Rufter-hood is a large, wide, and ealis Hood, 0» 10 Tat. 11. Hen. 7. Chap. 17. It is chactdd, that 
behind, being the firſt thar is made uſe of. none ſhall take out of the Neſt any Ezgs of 
Rye is a Diſeaſe {o called. a Hawk, or Swan , on pain of a Tear and a Days 
Sails are the Wings of a Hawk. Twpriſonment, beſides to incur a Fine at the X ings 
Sear is the yellan berwixt the Beat and the pleaſure , to be divided berwixt the Xing, and the 
byes. owner of the Ground, where ſuch Eggs arc fo ta- 
Seeling is when ſhe is firſt raken,is blinded with Ken. 
2 Thread run through the Eyelids, that the feeth Nane ſhall take away any Hawk of Eng/ifh 
bur little, or not at all, that ſhe may the betrer Breed called an £Zyeſs , on pain of the like Forfei- 


indure the ZZood, ture to the Xing. 
Seizing is when ſhe gripes the prey with her 20 He thar brings an Eyeſs from beyond Sea, ſhall 
Tallons. bring a Certificate under the Cuſtomers Seal where 


Setting down is when ſhe is put into the Mew. he Lands, or if out of Scotland, then under 
Slice is when ſhe Mewteth a good diſtance the Seal of the Lord Warden, or his Lieutenant,to 
from her. | Teſtifie.ſhe is a Foreign Hawk, upon pain of for- 
Sliceth is the dung of a ſhort winged Hawk. feiture of the ſaid Fawk. 
S$limeth is when ſhe Mewteth without droping. None ſhall take away any Hawk from their 
Staunch Hawk is one well entred for the Game. Coverts, where they uſe to Breed , on pain of 
Frogping is when ſhe is aloft upon the Wing,and 10/7. to be divided betwixt the Xing and the Proſe- 
deſcends to ſtrike the Game. cutors , by the Juſtices of the Peace. y 
Summed is when ſhe is in all her Plumes. 39 Stat. 34. Edw.3. Chap.22. A Hawk that is 
Swivel is that which keepeth a Hawk from found, ſhall be Be to the Sherift of the 


twiſting, | County , where it is found ; and ſhall make + 
Taſſel is the Male Hawk. | Proclamation at the Market Towns , that the owner 
Tiring is when you give her the Leg or Pinion may come to have notice thereof; and if. a Poor 

of a Pigeon, or the like, ro pluck at. Man comes to find her , and ſhe be not challen- 
Towreth is when ſhe lifts up her Wings. ged in four Months , the Sheriff ſhall detain her, 
Train is the Tail of the Hawk. paying the Party for taking her up. Andif any 
A Trainis ſomething live or dead tyed to the take away or Conceal a Hawk, he ſhall anſwer the 

Lare, to intice her to it. value ro the owner when claimed , and ſuffer 


Truſſing is when ſhe raiſeth a Fowl aloft, and 40 two Years Impriſonment ; and if he is not able 
ſoaring vvith it, at length deſcends vyith ir ro the to farisfie the value, he ſhall remain in Priſon 
Ground. a longer time. 

Vervels are little filver Rings at the end of Stat. 37. Edw. 3.Chap. 29. He that Steals and 
Fſſes, on vyhich the Ovvners Name is engra- carries away a Hawk, not obſerving the Ordinance 
Ven. of 34 Edw.z.Chap. 22.as aforeſaid ſhall be deem- 

Unreclaimed is yvhen ſhe ig vvild. ed a Felop. | 

Unſtriks the Hood is to dravv the ſtrings, that 
it may be in readine(s to pull off. 

Unſumed is when the Feathers are not fully 
grown. 

Urives are Nets to Catch Zawks with 


Weathering, is the Airing your Hawk. 


50 


ATABLE of the Heads of Things treated of in the reſpeRlive 
Chapters in this Treatiſe of Hawking. 


=_ 


Chap. I. Chap. XVII. | 
Ee Introduftion, ſhewing the Nobleneſs and Fern Hawking. "% 
Antiquity of the Art. Page 27 Chap. XVII. : 
| Chap. I Brook Flawking. | 44 
The ſeveral forts of Hawks in general. = if "_ for a Falcon to the River. . ih. 
Chap. III. To make a Hawk inward of the River , when ſte 
The Gerfalcon, her Nature, Shape,&c. 28 raketh out. ib. 
Chap. IV. To keep a Hawk high Flying. ib 
The Falcon, or Slight Falcon, her Nature , Shape, Tomake a Hawk md of = Lure. 45 
Sc. iÞ. x0 | Chap. XIX. | 
Chap. V. Rules for Ordering Hawks in the Mew. ib: 
The Lanner, her Shape, Nature, Wc. ib. Of Mewing at the Stock. 47 
Chap. VL Chap. XX. IEP | 
The Merlyn, her Nature, Shape, Sc. 39 Neceſſary Rules for a Falconer to obſerve. ib. 
Chap. VII. Chap. XX. 
7he Hobby, her Nature, Shape,\Sc. 31 Terms of Art in Falconry. 4s 
Chap. VIIL Chap. XXII. 
The Bawrel, her Shape, Nature, Oc. 32 Diſeaſes of Hawks, with proper Medicines for their 
- Chap. I'X. Cares. ib. 
The Caſtrel, her Natuae, Shape, Sc. ib. 20 Scowring and Purging Medicines, with Inſtruflions 
Chap. X. 10 judge thereof by their Caſtings and Mewts. ib. 
. The Goſhawk, her Nature, Shape, Sc. with ſuch Of Worms. FE 
things as relate to the ordering and fleeing her, Of the Filander, or Back-worm. iþ. 
| iÞ. Rules to keep a Hawk in Health. ib. 
Partridge ZZawking. 33 Topreſerve a Hawk inthe time of her Fly ing, and 
Diredions for keeping and reclaiming her , as aljo ro keep her in Health. 52 
how to Mew and draw ber out of the Mew , and To help a Hawk that endueth not , nor putteth over 
make her fi [ying. iÞ. wi ourht . ib. 
Concerning Caſt ings. 34 Direttions to preſerve a Gochawk, in the time of her 
tow ſhe cuiht to be called Looſe , and taught to 30 Fleeing ; eſpecially in hot Weather. ib. 
draw, and in what places. iba To raiſe a Hawk that is poor and how. ib. 
Pheaſant Hawking , with Direfions how to enter Of the Frownce. ib. 
her to the Covert for Pheaſants. ib. Of thePin. ib, 
Flow to reclaim and order an Eyeſs Fawk. 35 Of thePantas. 53 
Chap. XI. - Of the Crock and the Cramp. ib. 
7he Sparrow Hawk, its Nature, Shape, Sic. with Of the Rye. | ib, 
Rules to order, feed, and make her. 36 Of the Cray. 54 
Chap. XII. Diſeaſes of the Liver and Stomach. ib. 
Reles to be obſerved for reclaiming the Haggard Fal- To comfort and preſerve the Heart from any Isfir- 
con, with Tuſtruttions to enter her to the Lure ; mity proceeding from Heat. oe . 
which direftions will ferve for all long winged If the Head be ſtuft with a Cold. tb. 
Flawks, except the Merlin. | 37 To Scowr a Hawk before ſhe is caſt into the Mew. 
Further Rules for Reclaiming and Manning a Hawk, ib, 
and entring her to be acquainted with the Spani- Diſeaſes and Infirmities of the Feet and _ 
els. 9 | 1Þ, 
Rules to Reclaim Flawks brought from the Cage, En Diſeaſes in the Eyes. 56 
how to Hood them. | 40 Concerning the Gorge. ib. 
To help a Flawk that is coy and fearful. qi Biting by a mad Dog. iþ. 
Chap. XUII. Of the Falling Sickneſs. 57 
Flow to Enſeame a Faken with her Caſtings and 50 Of Lice,Gc. ib. 
Scowrinns. ib. Of Mewting. ib. 
| Chap. XIV. Of the Formica. ib. 
Rules for bathing a FLawk. | 42 Of Fiſtula's and Ulcers. ib. 
Chap. XV. Of Itching and falt Flumour s. ib. 
To mate a Hawk bold and hardy, Sc. ib Diſeaſes in the Head. 56 
To make her Diſgorge her ſelf. ib. Of the Apoplexy , or Falling-Evil in the Head. 
To remedy a Flawks if quality of fleeing to a Tree, ib. 
; aid /t aad and Gorge. iÞ. Of Apoſtumes in the Head. iÞ. 
Chap. XVI. Of Gidineſs in the Head. ih. 
Diredion: for feeding Hawks. 43 60 Of the Faw inthe Eye. - 
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Of Cauterizing Inſtruments. ic | - 7o Rococo indole Brat E- 

Of 00S to their Throw and Tongs. 59 Geveral things , be "7 Ry, Spaniels bh: 

Of _ Wings, Legs and Thighs. ib. Pantets. ib. 

Of TImping Feathers. ib Cha | | 

| : p. XOXIV., 

n Y _ XXII Certain Terms of Art uſed in Fal Alpha: 

Concerning the choice and uſe of Spaniels. ib. . ; © © ECONTY A PO 

The Diſeaſes of Spaniels and their Cares: Th =D {et dawn, with an Explanation two 

E. 6 ib. 
Arab wars L— Þ IO Chap. XXV. 

Swellings in their Throat aud Neck. ; ; 
Of Worms breeding in the hurt and Mamgy place = in Ho of the Penal Statutes relating by 
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Blood. hound. 


Breeding, 
Feeding. 
Keeping. 
Entring, 

Orderin J 


| Rorthern,or feet hound, 
| Souther n,or deep mouthed hound 


| morthern 
p Beaole, 
Southern - 
Tirrier, 
Grey:hound, 
Tumbler, 
4 Lircher. 

Hounds. tt } þ 
Doggs, Af i wAReEremn Arer - 


- conſidered, 


Hunts 


_ 


| treatz> of - 
: KF Beaſts of 9, 
Foreſt; which are 
Beaſts of Fenery, 
g& fuch are 


—_ 


———_ 


" four. footed Beaſts 
© may be 
con/ide red, as 


Creatures, a lieu 


on Carth,\ water, 
Oar che 


Beaver )” 


The dijeaſes incident 
to Hounds, & how to 
cure them. 


man, af © 


The office. for a MUnts: ts knowledge 


1: MHantwid- 


1 —— h _ J 6 T1 T7 Hounds, 
The hag cores? — 4 10 LL", ds ro their 

, * ” k — 
po" — — m— 


or Aerug 
wild Bore, IN 


whereim are w be 
con#/, fered <5 nature, 
by dipehition of each 
Beaſts, & where they 
are to be taken ar 
all jeaſoruof the 


Year, by 


Weeſels, 
Pole-catts, 
Fitches, & c. 

taken by 


Vermune, w © h are _ 


found 


myurwus to War rens, Dove 


houſes, + Henroo 


ſts, as 


n fp. Terms of ar 
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Treats of the ſeveral Sorts of Hounds; with Direftons to Breed;Manage 
and Enter them for the ſeveral Games. . The Diſpoſal of a Dog- '_ 
Kennel, for the moſt Commodiouſneſs ; with Diretions tq Feed and 
Order them. The Dilcaſes incident to Hounds, with Inſtrutions how 
to Cure them. The ſeveral Sorts of Deer , with the proper Terms 
and Ways uſed in Hunting them ; with the Uſe of the Blood. 
Hound. Of the Hunting the Fox, Badger, Otter, Wild-Bore,&c. 
Of the Hare, and how to Hunt or Courſe her with Hounds or Grey- 
Hounds, according to the Seaſon of the Year. How to T ake the Fox, 
Otter, Badger, Hare, Coney ; as alſo the Polecat , Fitchet, &c. 
with Nets, Traps , Snares, Engines, and the like, Illuſtrated with 
variety of Figures. : 


3 An adees of this 7; regiife ſhall be, 
to ſer fo everal ways of / taking Four- 
- HAP L footed Beaſts, as well thoſe that Aram. . af 
_ 7 ſerve for _ — and that nor 
|» on Dogs , but by Nets, Traps, Engines, 
The Introduttion. Pre fec - like , hitherto mm of by 

any, c{pecially in our Native Tongue. * | / 
ANY have written of this SubjeR, as To tell you that Zuntivg is a commendable 
well the Ancient as the Modern, yer Recreation, and hath always been practiſed and 
bur few of our Countrymen to any Io highly prized by all Degrees and Qualities of 
purpoſe; and had One all the Authors on this Men ,. even by Kings Princes ; that it is 2 
Subje& (as indeed on any other) there would be great preſeryer of Health , a Manly Exerciſe , 
more trouble ro paſs by than to retain , moſt and an increaſer of A#7vity; that it recreates 
Books being fuller of Words than Matter , and the Mind, ſtrengthens the Limbs, and whets the 
thar which is for the moſt part very crronious. Stomach; and that no MHujſick is more chatming 
| ſhall endeavour to treat of ſuch things as are to the Ears of Man, than a Pack of Hownds in 
experimentally found neceſſary by the moſt ex- full Cry is to him that delights in Z/unting, is to 
pert Sports-Men in this Age , and with what tell you that which N—— is wn, 
brevity is convenient, applying my felf ro the and what hath been ſufficiently treated of by 
Aze, as well as to the Place we live in; not 20 others; 16 that theſe and the like Ercomiums I 
troubling the Reader with the Hunting of the ſhall here omit, and proceed to that which is 

Ancients, or of other Countries much different more material. 

trom ours; (except of the Wild-Boar ; which be- I ſhall firſt treat of Dogs, fo far forth as they 
ing ſo Noble a Chaſe in Germany, and ſome other are uſed in this Exerciſe, laying down Rules how 
Parts, although we have none amongſt us; yet to Train them up; to Breed, Nouriſh, Heal; Keep 
] ſhall give you a' brief Account of = Hunting and Juſtrut them, cher with many other 
im.) Particulars : In all which the 7able of the ſeveral 
S Chapters 
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Chapters ar the latter cnd, may ſerve for a Thread 
to guide you through the many Zntricaczes, 
Windings and Turnings, which arein this Treatiſe ; 
and indced-ircan't otherwifebe;; if rhe Subject 
\wherecon it treats 15 conſidered : However, I ſhall 
endeavour to lay down ceyery thing for the 
grcareft advantage for your ready apprehenſion, 
and yer without circumlocution ; af ſhort Chaſe 
cing the moſt profitable and plcalant. 
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CHAP. II 
OUNDS. 


707. O08 


Of DOGS: or 


Hey who undertake /to diſtinguiſh F/ound's 

by their Colours, do bur trifje away, their 

time, it being no inherent quality or ingredient 

towards the making any thing good and ulſctul ; 

but the Proportions, Sizes, and Features are to be 
enquired after. , 

Your large, tall and big Zounds, called and 
known by the name of the Deep-mouthed , or 
Seuthern-mouthed Hound, are heavy and flow,and 
fit for Weedlands and Hilly-Countreys; they arc 
of deep Mouths and ſwitt Spenders; they arc 
generally highcr behind than before , with tluck 
and ſhort Legs, and are generajly great of Body 
and Head , and arc molt proper for fuch as de- 
lght ro foilow them on Foot, as Srop-[Tunting, as 
fome call it; bur by moſt it is termed un! ing 
wider the Pole;- thatis, they are brought to that 
exacnels of. Command ,, thar in their hotteſt 
Scent and fulleft Chaſe , tf one but ſtep before 
them or hollow , or but hold up or throw be- 
fore them the Funtingz-Pole, they will ſtop at an 
inſtaar, and Hunt in Fu/lCry after you at your 
own pace , until you give them encouragement 
by the Word of Command , which —_ adds 
to tac length of the Sport, and pleaſure of the 
Hunters, fo that a Cornrſe oft times laſts five or 
fix hours. 

Oppoſite to the Deep-monuthed or Southern. 
Hound, are the long and ſlender Hounds, called 
the Fl-et or Northern-FDund , which arc very 
{wifr, as not being of fo heavy a Body, nor 
hath ſuch large Ears : Theſe will exerciſe your 
Feorjes and try their ſtrength; they are proper 
for open, Icvel and Champain Comntreys , where 
they may run in view and full Speed; tor they 
Hunt more by the Ey? than the Noſe, and will 
run down the Gam? in an hour, and ſometimes 
in leſs ; s, a Hare ; but the Fox will cxcr- 
ciſe them better and longer. | 

Between theſe two Extreams, there are a mid- 
dle fort of Dogs which partakes of both their 
qualities, as to ſtrength and fiwiftneſs, in a rea- 
{onable proportion ; they are generally bred by 
croſling the Strains , and are excelent in ſuch 
Countreys as are mixt ; vizSome Mountains, ſome 
Encloſures, ſome Plains, and ſome Wood-lands ; 
for they will through thick and thin , neither 

' need you help them over Hedges, as you are 
often forced to do by others. 


T7 INC: 


A true right ſhaped Deep-mouthed Hound ſhould 
have a round thick Head, wide Neſtrils, open 
and riſing upwards, his Ears large and thin 
hanging lower than his Chaps; the flews of his 
Upper Lips ſhould be longer than thoſe of his 
Neither Chaps; the Chine of his Back great ang 
thick, ſtrait and flrong; and rather bending "6ur 
than inclining in; his, 7highs well truſſed; his 
Haunches large; his Fz//ets round and large, 

xo his Tail or Stern ſtrong ſet on , waxing Taper. 
wiſe towards the top; his Z71r under his Be/! 
rough and long; his Legs large and lean; his 
Feet dry and hard, with ſtrong C/aws and high 
Knackles. In the whole, he ought to be of {; 
jult a Symetry, that when he ſtands leyel you 
may not diſcern which is higheſt, his Fore or 
Hinder parts. 

For the Northern or Fleet-Flound,his Flead and 

Noſe ought to be ſlenderer and longer, his Back 
20 broad, his B-/ly gaunt, his Jeyats long, and his 
© Ears thicker and ſhorter: in a word, he is in all 
parts ſlighter mage, and framed after the Mould 
of a Greyhound. | 

By croſſing theſe Breeds, as aforſaid, you may 
bring your Kernel ro fuch a compoſure as you 
think fir, every Mans faricy being to be pre- 
ferred; and you know the Old ſaying, 


So many Men, ſo many Minds ; 
30 So many Hounds, ſo many Kinds. 

The Blood-Hound is of all Colours : but for 
the generality of a black Brown , and Reddijh in 
{everal places, eſpecially on the Breaſt and on the 
Cheeks ; they have long and thin hanginy-down 
Ears, and differ from other Dogs only in their 
Cry and Barking, Being ſet on by the Voice or 
Words of their XFeeper, to fſeck about for Game; 
and having found it, will never leave off the 
40 purſuit until it be tyred; nor will he change ir 

for any other freſh Game that he ſhould meet 

with ; and they are obſerved to be very obedient 
to their M/ters. 
Theſe Hounds are of that property, that they 
do not only keep to their Game Whillt living,but 
eing by any accident wounded or dead , will 
find it out ; and that by the Scent of the Blood 
ſprinkled here and there upon the Ground, which 
was ſhed in its purſuit , by which means Deer- 
59 Stealers are oft-rimes found our. h 
Not much unlike theſe Blood-ZHounds,jis the Sluth 
or Suit Hound in Scotland, which Hunts only by 
the /cent of the Footinz ; and theſe forr of Hounds 
are made uſe of for the finding our Thieves, be- 
ing of a very quick Scent , and eager in their 
purſuit, no River obſtructing rhem. And theſe 
ſorts make the beſt and fureſt Blood Hounds. 


BEAGLE & 


Here are ſeveral ſorrs of Beagles ; viz. the 
Southern-Beaz/e , which is ſomething lels 
than the Deep-mouthed Find, and ſomething 
thicker and ſhorter. ; 
The Fleet, Northern or Cat-Beagle 1s ſmaller, 
of a finer ſhape rhan the Southern-B2agle, and arc 
hard Runners. 


60 


Thoſe 


to the cn that they may put ina freſh one ro re- 
l::ve rhe firlt. 

A Drg bred out of a Beazle, and a Mungril- 
Majtiff generally proves a good Terrier, having 
a thick Skin and a good Courage, as partaking of 

f1,1iff, and is well Mouthed from tac Bea- 


A 


Ive TUMBLER and LIRCHER. 


| | 'He 7umbler is a ſmall ſized Dog, generally 


Witte, with ſome black Spots , hath one 
Eje bigger than the other , and is a well truſt 
Drg. He is a Creature of great craft and ſub- 
tity; for inthe Funting his Game, which is the 
Cracy, he ufzth great Policy ; being called 7Tumb- 
{zr5 from their nature and quality of. Tumbling, 
and winding themlelyes in Hunting and Taking 
their Game, 

When this Do7 is ſent or caſt off into a War- 
re by his Mafter, who hath fixed his Station in 
{ome convenient and private place, which the 
Cog malt be privy to; he ſeemingly Hunts not 
ater them , bur as ir were not regarding them, 
obſerving their Burrows; and when he mcetcth 
with a place where there are Coreys, he coucheth 
down cloſe with his Belly to the ground , and fo 
orcereth his buſincts that the Wind is againſt 
him, and-that the Coneys do not diſcover him, by 
which means he gets the Scent of them, and gets 


betwixe them and their Burrows, and fo they 


'von become his Prey ; and fo ſoon as caught, 
being ſo well educated that he carrieth it ro his 
Haſter, ard reiurneth again to his buſineſs, as 
atorelaid ; and uſing fuch like Subrilties,in a ſhort 
ume will catch a tuthcient quantity , provided 
Ihcre be Game. 

ite Lircher is a fort of Dog much like a Mun- 
cr:1Greyiround, With prick Ears , hath generally 
a ihagged Coar-, and is of a yellowiſh white 
Colour. They are very Nimble Runners, for if 
ey get but betwixt the Barrows and the Coneys, 
incy telcom miſs; and this is their uſual way of 
[1\unting , yerthey ute ſome other Subtilties as 


49 
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Theſe rwo Beagles by croſſing the Strains, the 7; umbler; {ome of rheſe Dogs will bring their 
breeds an excellent fort , which are great Kil- Game as the 7, umblers , and thoſe are the+ beſt. 
ers. The Lircher will Rundown the Zare atStrerch. 
There is alſo a very ſmali fort of Beag/e, nor | 
exceeding the bigneſs of a Ladies Lap-Dog,which The GREET HOU ND; 
makes pretty diverſion for the Coney, as allo for | | |: ge! 
che ZZare, if the Weather be dry ; but the {mall- © His Sort of Deg of all others, is for {wift- 
nels of theſe makes them nor ſerviceable. neſs of Foot and Neatneſs of Shape ro 
be preferred before all others. Burt there being 
The TERRIER or HARRIER. 723 Chapter relating only to Greyhounds, I ſhall not 
{ay more of him here , referring you to the ſaid 
IT Clanicn , Where he is Treated of , with Rules 
His is a very ſmall Deg, and uſed for the fr Courſing with him. | 
Hunting the Fox or Badger , his buſineſs Thus having given you a Brict Aecount of 
hzing to go into their Earths, and to Bay them; the ſeveral forts of Hounds , and Does uſed in 
that is, to keep them in an Ang/e (a Foxes Fyyting , Tbhalladd a word or two to tell you, : 
Farth having divers) whilſt they (are dug out; that Lancaſhire with other Woodland and Moun- 
for by their Bayivg or Barking 'tis known where- pazzous Conntries Breed the Large, tall and heavy 
abours the, Fox 1s, thar he may be the better ppyds; that Bedfordſbire,and many other Coun- 
dug out. And for this uſe the Zerrier is very ,_ tries that have a well mixt Soi! , both of Cham- 
icrviceable, being of an admirable Scent to find pain and Covert Preed a Middle-Sized Hound , 
hum our. and of a more nimble Foot; and that the Nor- 
Tazy common!y have, a Couple of Terriers, yhery parts Breed the Fleet, and Slender NT 


Hound. x 

The next thing to be be Treated of, ſhall be 
the Breeding of Awnds, the Diſpoſal of the 
Kennel, with Rules for Feeding aud Entring 
them 


ab. 


CHAP. IL 


Of Breeding of Hounds , the di/- 
 poſal of the Kennel,with Diretti- 
ons for the Feeding and Entring 


Hounds , and how they ought to 
be Ordered. 


ZO 


Hoſe that would have Fair Zo«nds, muſt 
choole Fair Bitches, and fuch as are ſtrong, 
and well proportioned in all Parts, with great 
and large Ribs and Flants. 
The beſt Seafon to ler your Hounds Couple in, 
is in January, February , and March , for then 
5o they will Litter in a good time of the Year , 
( that 1s,in the Sprinz ) ſo that they will be fir 
ro enter itt due Courſe ; withour loſs of time , 
or loſs of the Seaſon ; for if they Litter in the 
Winter , it is very Troubleſom ro bring up their 
Whelps , and not without a great deal of Diffi- 
culty to preſerve them from dying, eſpe- 
cially of Diſeaſes ; for the Cold is a great Ene- 
my to all young Creatures. Let not your Dozs 
excced the Age of five Years, for it they are 
60 old (according to the Opinion of many) the 
Whelps that they get, will prove dull and heavy. 
And you ſhould be very careful to get good Dogs, 
for your Bitches at their firſt growing Proud ; 
for tome have obſerved, that if i be a Maſtiff , 
Greyhound, or Hownd that firſt Lineth her, in all 
her Litters, that ſhe ſhall afterwards have, ſhe 
is faid ro haye one of her Whelps to Ons 
the 
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rhe Dog, that firſt Lined her. And although the 
firſt Litter of Whelps is not of fo much elteem , 
as the ſecond or third, as being more weak and 
{mall , yer be ſure to have a good fair ZZund to 
Line her at firſt. 

When a Bitch is Proud , 'tis not good ro cool 
her in the Water, for that doth congeal the Blood 
within her Veins and Arteries , and cauſe Man- 
gineſs, alſo Gripes in the Belly, with other Diſ- 
eaſes. 

When your Bitches begin to be pretty big with 
Whelp, let them not Ft, or ule violent Exer- 
ciſe, whereby to occaſion the caſting her Whelps, 
but Feed them well , preparing clean and private 
places for them , and keep them therein for a 


_ tewdays , to theend they may be accuſtomed 


thereunto. : 

Your Bztches having Littered,'tis good to chooſe 
thoſe that you intend to keep, and to drown 
the reſt ; and in making choiſe of the beſt, there 
is ſome difficulty ; ſome are of Opinion , that 
thoſe rhat are lighteſt whilſt they ſuck , will 
prove the Swifteſt and Beſt, but not the Stron- 
geſt ; others ſay that the Whelp that ſeeth laſt , 
15 the beſt ; and others are of Opinion, that to 
remove the Whelps, and lay them in ſeveral pla- 
ces, and watch the Bitch, and rhat which ſhe 
carricth to her Xemnel! firſt, is the beſt. 

Be ſure to give good freſh $S:raw to them , 


HUNTING. 


ſtrution therein : Your Court ſhould be large, for 
the more ſpacious it is, the better it will be for 
the Heunds to refreſh them in; and it ſhould he 
well walled or fenced abour to prevent their yet. 
ting out, but not ſo high to keep out the Suy 
or Wind. The Water , if poſlible, ſhould run 
through ſome part of the Court or Tard ; or for 
want thereof a Well with a large Stone Trough a. 
bour a Foot and a half high, always kept with 


Io freſh Water , to the end your /7ounds may drink 


when they pleaſe : And at one end of the 7rough 
there muſt be a hole to let out the Water for the 
cleanſing it. In the higheſt part of the Cour? ler 
the Fennel be built,in which ſhould be two Rooms, 
one of which ſhould be larger than the other, 
with a large Chimney to make a fire when need re- 
quires : This Room ſhould be raiſed abour three 
Foor from the Ground , and in the Floor ſhould 
be rwo Gutters for the conveyance of the Piſs : 


20 There muſt be diſperſed up and down ſmall Bed- 


Feads raiſed about a Foot from the Floor, with 
holes pierced through the Planks for the drayning 
away their Piſs. The other Room mult be for the 
Huntſman to keep his Poles, Whips, Liams, Salves, 
and the like neceſſarics. There ſhould alfo be a 
Copper for the boyling , dreſſing, and ordering of 
their Food when they come home wet and weary ; 
for at ſuch times they ſhould be cheriſh't as In- 
ſtruments of your Recreation, that they may de- 


which muſt be often changed ; let them nor lye 30 light in your Service, and taſte of your Bounty, 


in the Suaſhine, or where Rain may wet them , 
and 'tis good to anoint rheir Skis once or twice 
a Week with Nut-Oy! mixt with ſaffron beaten , 
which will kill all forts of Worms , and keep 
them from the biting of Flies.When the Whelps are 
about fifteen days Old, Worm them, and about 
a Week after, cut or wind off one joynt of their 
Sterns , when they can ſee give them Mzik to 
lap ; and about two Months Old, 'tis time to 
Wean them , keeping them from rheir Dam ; and 
'tis good to keep them well, but not too high 
Fed; and to prevent Wind in their Be/tes , put 
Cumminſeed now and then in their Bread. 

It you would have your Bztches grow Proud, 
take half a Caſtors Stone , two Heads of Gar- 
lick, the Juice of Crefhies, and a little Cantha- 
radice, boil theſe together with Mutton in Water, 
and the Broth made thereof being given twice or 
thrice, will work the eftet , the like ir will do 


and then doubt not but to haye credit of them 
in the Field. | 

Be carcful not to give them any thing to drink 
in Veſſels of Copper - And as to the proportion 
and quality of your Allowance for food, it muſt be 
ordered with relation to the Natures of the 
Hounds, and their ſizes. Three Buſhels of Oats, 
with a Buſhel and a half of wheat Bran,will keep 
ten Couple of middle ſized Hounds af Week, q 


40 Ving them ſomerimes Beef-broth, Whey, Flit-mi 


Chippings of Bread, Bones, and ſometimes a little 
Horsflejh, for change of Food creates a good Ap- 
petite, and cauſerh health. The Oats and Wheat- 
bran muſt be boyled and thickned with Milt or 
Butter-milk, with ſome Chippings or broken Meat 
boyled therein. 

As concerning Horsfleſh,I approve thereof, {wo 
vided it be given with diſcretion; and of all forts 
Horsfleſh is the beſt and hotteſt , but be ſure to 


being given Dogs,to make them deſirous of Bitch- 50 flea or skin them , leſt your Dogs diſcerning the 


es. 
If you would ſpay a Bz?ch, "tis good to do ir 
atrer ſhe hath had Whelps, or when ſhe is Proud, 
bur not before ; and in ſpaying her, be ſure rake 
not away all the Strings or Roots of the YVeins, 


for that will much prejudice her as to her 


ſtrength and {wiftneſs. 
Of the Diſpoſal of a Kennel, and how it 


ought to be ſituated for the conveniency 
of the Hounds,with Direfions how to feed 
and order them. 


O the making a compleat Xemrel , theſe 
| [ three Conyemiencies ought to be conſidered, 
viz. tweet Air, frelh Water , and the Morning 
Sw, I ſhall lay down ſome Rules for your In- 


Hair may fall on them when living in the Field. 
Such Dogs that are accuſtomed to Hunt the are, 
'tis not good to give them any Fleſh, becauſe it is 
faid to withdraw their Scents or Afﬀettions from 
the Chaſe, by reaſon their Fleſh is not very {weet, 
nor their Scents very ſtrong, 

If your Huntſman perceives that through toyl 
ſome, long, and frequent Chaſes, rhe Hounds fall 
away, he muſt be the more careful in feeding 


6o and cheriſhing them up with ſome good Broth , 


boyled Oxes or Sheeps hearts, Sc. 

On ſuch days as your Hounds do not Hunt,the 
beſt times to feed them are carly in the Mornng 
before Sun-riſe, and late in the Evening after Sun- 
ſer : And on the days they hwrt they ought to be 
Rewarded ſo ſoon as they come home, be it when 
it will, eſpecially at Night with a good Supp 3 
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HUNTING 


for nothing is a greater diſcouragement to a Hound, 
than to go to Nleep with an empty Belly after hard 
labour. 

If your Huntſman hath more dead Fleſh than he 
hath preſent occaſion for,he may preſerye it ſweet 
a Week or ten days, by ſinking it under Ground. 

As concerning the entring your Hounds, it is 
not enough to have them well-bred, with promi- 
ſing Marks and handſome Proportions ; but they 
are to be well inſtruted how to hut. 

When your Whelps are about Seventeen or 
Eighteen Months old , reach rhem to take rhe 
Warer and ſwim : Alſo lead them abroad in the 
Fields in the heat of the day, the better to endure 
exerciſe : Alſo lead them through Flocks of Sheep 
and Warrens, to bring them to command. They 
muſt be alſo -brought ro know the mntſman's 
voice, their Names, to underſtand the Zorn, and 
to uſe their own voices. 


HUNTERS Notes. 


Or your better aſſiſtance I haye inſerted the 

ſeveral Sounds that you are to Wind upon 

occaſion, which are acccording to the Plate here 
annexed. 


Rutes for the Entring your Hounds. 


your Hounds, let it be about Noon in a 
tair warm Day ; for if you enter them in the 
Morning, when the Heat comes on, they will give 
out; and take the moſt adyantage you can thar 
your Game may not long ſtand before them , bur 
that your Hounds may be Rewarded : And thus 
muſt you do ar leaſt once a Week for about two 
Months, by which means they will be fo fleſhed 
and ſeaſoned with that Game at which you firſt 


zi 


away the reſt of the Dogs, until ſome bf the' eldet 


hind, working out the D | 7 
Noſes, and that they Hunt juſt ind tfne; 
in ſuch caſes give them all manacr of encoui- 


IO ragement and aſliſtance , and ler them work. it 


out of themſelyes .at their own 'pace; for ſuch 
Dogs can never prove ill, if not ſpoiled by your 
own haſtinefs —y indiferetion: For "> of 
your Patience and their. Experience e, will bring 
them to be your chief Leaders. wa 

When you have killed the Hare, permir not. 
the Dogs to break her up, but beat them off; 
then Skin her and cur her in pieces, and Re- 
ward your young Hounds therewith; and by this 
means in a ſhort time you will find a great im- 
provement in your Whelps. OS 

Some are of Opinion, that the beſt way to 
Enter young Hounds, is to take a live Hare, and 
Trail her So you upon the Earth, now one 
way and then another; and having drawn it a 
convenient diſtance off, hide it, and the Dog 
taking the Wind thereof, runnerth to and fro un- 
til he finds ir. 

The Huntſman muſt well underſtarid the na- 


Ow for the very day and time of Entring 3o ture and diſpoſition of his Zounds in the finding 
- out the Game; for ſome ate of that nature, that 


when they have found the Foot-ſtkeps , do go 
forwards without any Yoice, or ſhew of 7a ; 


vikewiſe others when they have found Head will 


ſhew the Game ; ſome agg -having found the 
Footings of the Beaſt, will prick up their Ears a 
little, and either Bark , or wag their Stern or 
Ears; others there are that can't keep the Scext, 
but wander up and down and hunt Counter , ta- 


enter them , that they will not leave off the pur- 40 king up any falſe Scent ; and others there are 


ſuit. You muſt alſo be ſure to enter them with 
the beſt and ſtaunched Hounds you can procure , 
and let there not be fo much as one ering Curr 
in the Field. - 

The Hare is eſteemed the beſt Game to Entet 
young Hounds at ; for whatſoever Chaſe you de- 
{gn them for , they will thereby learn all Turns 
and Doubles , and how to come to the Hollow : 
They will alſo come to have a perfe&t Scent and 


that can't Zunt by the Foot , bur only by the - 
ſight of their Game. | | 

For the Entring yout Hound at the Hart or 
Butk, let him be in Prime of Greaſe, for then he 
can't ſtand up, or hold out the Chaſe 1o long. 
The Forreſt which you chooſe ſhould have all 
the Relays of equal proportion, as near as may 
be ; then place your young Hounds, with five or 
ſix old Staunch ones to enter themi, and lead 


bard Feer,by being uſed to FZigh-ways,beaten Paths, 59 them to the furtheſt or laſt Re/ay, and cauſe the 


and dry Z7il/s. Ar firſt give them all the advan- 
tages that may be; and when you ſtart the Fare 


trom her Forme, let the Scent cool a little, obſer-. 


ving which way ſhe takes; and then lay on your 
Hounds with the moſt advantage and help you 
can, either of Wind, View, Hollow, or the Prick- 
?ng in her Paſſage : Nor were it amiſs if they had 
the advantage of a Hare that had been tyred the 
lame Morning by a Courſe. You muſt alſo take 
care that it 
ging behind ,” ſtragling on either hand, and run- 
mg wildly on head; and in caſe you find any 
committing theſe Faults, rhey muſt be beaten into 
the reſt of the Pack, and forced to take the Scent 
with thereſt : The like muſt be done if they re- 
fuſe ro ſtrike upon a Defaulr', but run on babling 
and yelping without rhe Scent whereby they draw 


hey hunt fair and even, without lag- 69 Dogs, to 


Hart or Buck to be hunted unto them; being 
come up, uncouple your old Hounds, and having 
found the Hart , being well entred in Cry , un- 
couple your Young Ones, and if you find any 
of them lag behind , whip or beat them for- 
wards. Bur for your more ready Entring them, 
rake theſe few Inſtructions. You may bring 
them to Quarry by taking five or ſx nimble 
Huntſmen, and each to have two Couple of your 
lead in Liams; and having unlodged the 
Hart, purſue him fair and ſoftly without ryring 
your Hounds; and after two or three hours 
Chaſe, and that you find him begin to fink , chen 
caſt off your Young Ones. Vn | 
Another way is, by taking a Buck of Stag in 4 
Toil or Net, and having dilabled him by cutting, 
one of his Feet, ler him go 4 then abour —_ 
r 


| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
i 
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hour after, gather your young Hounds together, 
and having tad rey the F- zew or Slot of the 
Buck or Hart by your Blood-Hound , uncouple 
your young Dogs, and let them F7unt ; and when 
they have killed their Game , ler them be Re- 
warded therewith whilſt it is hot ; the moſt ufual 
part being the Neck flayed. 

Some Enter their young Hounds within a Toy!, 
but that is not ſo good; for the Hart or Buck 


CHAP.TIV. 


The Common / Diſeaſes incident to 
Hounds , with Direttions for 


their Cure. 


doth then nothing but turn and caſt about , be- 10, 


cauſe he can't run anend, by which means ogy 
are always in ſight of him: ſo that it afterwards 


' they were to run atforce, a free Chaſe being out 


of ſight, your Degs Will foon give over. 


How the Huntſman ought to Dreſs, Govern 
aud Attend his Hounds. 


þ Good Huntſman ought to be loving to 20 


his Funds , eſpecially after hard labour. 
His firſt buſineſs eyery Morning ſhould be, to 
caufe their Kennels to be cleanicd ; then he ſhould 
take his Zorn and Sound three or four times the 
Call, to encourage them and call them to him ; 
and being all about him, let them be Coupled) 
putting fuch rogerher, that as near as you can 
will not fight with one another ; and ler- the 
young Dogs be Coupled with the old Bitches, ro 


reach them to follow. Then the Xeeper muſt be 30 


provided with ſome Boxes or Fragments of Mcat 
ro carry with him in a Wallet, and fo cauſe the 
FTounds to follow him through green Corn-Fields, 
Meadows, and the like places, as well to 4ir them, 
as to make them know his Yozce, and train them 
up for Service; and if any Dog doth happen to 
run at-a Sheep, or other 'Tame Beaſt, corre&t him 
well, that he may be afraid ro commit the like 
Ottence another time. And having thus ſpent 


part of -the Fore-Noon , go into ſome Mea- 40 


w, and calling them about you , Reward them 
with ſome of the Bones out of the Wallet, uſing 
encouraging words ; then let ſome of the Com- 
pany (being at a diſtance ) call them to him by 
hollawing and winding his Horn; and being abour 
him, let them be Rewarded with the reſt ; then 
Couple them , and fo lead them home to their 
Kennel. 


_ Sometimes it happens, that young Whelps will 


Efore I ſhall enter upon the Dzyſeaſes, it will 
be neceſſary to teach you how to prevent 


them , ſceing that rhereby you may fave your 
Purſe , Labour , and Credit , and keep up rs 
Pack of Dogs for Service. Therefore when you 
Hunt, Feed better than when they Reſt , ol ler 
them be neither roo Fat nor too Lean , bur in an 
indifferent State ; bur of the two rather Fat than 
Lean, by which means they will preſerve them- 
ſelves from the Mange, Scabs, Madneſs , and the 
like, unto which they will be addicted : Which 
Diſeaſes they will be ſubje& unto , it they want 
Air, Water , or Exerciſe. Ang if you haye buy 
the knack to keep them thus in an cyen temper, 
they may live long and continue found. As for 
their Water, they thould be their own Carvyers, as 
before noted, and as to Exerciſe and Dyet, order 
it according to diſcretion , obſerving a Me- 
dium. 

It notwithſtanding theſe Directions you find 
them troubled with the 7tch , take ſome Quick- 
ſilver, and beat it in Nerve-Oyl until it be killed, 
and that the Compoſition become thick like a 
Salve, and of a pale yellow ; with this anoint the 
affected place betore the Fire, rubbing and chafing 


it well in. 


Of the Mange, Tetters, Ring-Worms , and 
Scabs tin Dogs. 


: | 'Here's faid to be four ſorts of Mange ;' viz. 

The Red Mange , which cauſeth the Dogs 
Legs to {well ; the Skaly Mange, which grows in 
Patches as broad as a mans Hand , and takes a- 
way the Skiz where it comes; the Common Mange; 
and the Black Mange, which lieth unde the Skin, 
and cauſeth the Hair to ſhed. Of theſe Manges, 
the Red Mange is the worſt, and hardeſt to be 


not take the Water ; To help this, chooſe a hor 50 cured. 


Day, and about Noo Couple up your Hounds, 
lead them'to the River-fide, and ſo cauſe them 
to Swim, gently putting them in the Water; and 


by three or four times fo doing they will not fear 
the Water. 


This Diſeaſe is occaſioned by a Dogs omar 
or over-heating in the Winter, and by taking co 
in Swiming over Rzvers when hot; alſo by lying 
in cold and moiſt places before he is well dry- 
ed. 

For Cure, give him a Purge thus made; Take 
an Ounce and an half of Caſia-Fiſtwlaris , well 
cleanſed, rwo Drachms and an half of Stawes- 
acre in Powder , the like quantiry of Scamony 


60 prepared in Whitewine-V ineger, four Ounces 


of Oyl of Olives; temper all theſe rogether, and - 
warm them a _ over the Fire, and give it your 
Dog towards night, not ſuffering him to cat any 
thing till the next Morning ; then let him Blood 
upon a Vein that is berween the Xough-ftring and 
the Boxe gf the Leg, and within rwo days after 
Anoint hum with thus following Oyntment. v4 
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Take three Pound of Nut-Oyi, one Pound and 


an half of Oy! of Cade, two Pound of Oy! of 


Worms, three Pound of Hovey, and one Pound 
and an half of Yineger ; boyl all theſe rogether 
until half conſumed ; then to it Rozzn, and 
Pitch or Tar, of each two Pound and an half,and 
half a Pound of new Wax unwrought, melt them 
rogether; and rhen pur thereto one Pound and 
an half of Brimſtone , two Pound of Copporas 


Of Madneſs. 
$ Diſtemper is very common amongſt all 
forts of Dogs ; Ir is eafy to prevent, but 
hard to Cure. . There are feven firs of Madneſs ; 
amongſt which ſome are eſteemed: incurable. 1 
ſhall Trear of each ſort ; but firſt *twill be necel- 
fary|ro ſhew how it comes , and what are its 


- 


well tryed, and twelve Ounces of Yerdigreaſe; , » firlt Symptoms. 


{ir theſe until cold. 

This Medicine will kill and heal all manner of 
Mauge and T7tch, be it never fo ſtrong ; but be- 
fore you Anoint your Dog therewith, vvatſh and 
rub him vyith Water and Salt to cleanſe his Skin ; 
then bring him to a good Fire, and tye him 
there that he may Sweat. Let his Dyer be vvarm 
Broth, in vvhich put ſome Brim/toxe to vvarm him 
within; and this method being taken for about a 
Week, vvill cure him. 


20 to Bleed them under the Tongues, and 


The firft Cauſe proceeds from Z7izh Feeding ; 
want of Exerciſe , fulncſs of Blod, and Coſtive- 
neſs ; for the two firſt, ſomething hath already 
been faid ; and for the larter give them once a 
week, eſpecially in the heat of the Year, five or 
fix Spoonfuls of Salet Oy! , which will cleanſe 
them. If yougive them at other times the quan- 
tity of a Hazel Nut of Mithridate , tis an excel- 
lent thing to prevent Diſeaſes, and 'tis very good 

| behind 


The Common Mange oft-times is occaſioned by the Ears. Bur if this Diſeaſe have ſeized them 
reaſon of the Dogs wanting fair Water to drink; before you perceived won muſt ſpeedily remove 
0 


3 alſo for not keeping their Xemnels clean. 

This Marge is eafily cured by a Decoction 
made of theſe #erbs following ; Take rwo 
handfuls of wild Creſſeys, as much of Flicam- 
pane , of the Leayes or Roots of wild Sorrel, 
and the Roots of Frodyls two Pound ; pur all 
theſe into Y/imeger and Lye, and let them boyl 


them from the reſt , for fear of an Infeion ; 
and go to work with the reſt. | = 
The Symptoms of this Diſeaſe are many, and 
eaſily diſcerned. When you ſee any Dog, {e- 
parate himſelf contrary to his former uſe , to be- 
come Malancholy , or Droop with his Head , to 
forbear Eating , and as he runs to ſnatch and 


yvell ; then vm; firained the Decoftion , put 30 away at cvery thing he meets with , if he of- 


therein two Pound of Gray Sope , vvhich being 
difolved and luke-warm, bathe the Dog 
therewith in the infeRted places, and in about a 
Week he vvill be recovered. 

For Cure of this Diſtemper you may alſo uſe 
this Medicine ; Take rwo Ounces of the ſtrong- 
eſt Gunpowder , and- mix it vvith very ſtrong 
Whitewine-Vineger until it become like a thick 
Salve, and yvith it anoint the places infected 
until it bleed, and 'ris a certain Cure. 


- RN © 
Some vvill caſt their Dogs into a 7an-Pit , but . 


that is not ſo good, as endangering their Eye-fight: 


To kill Fleas, Lice, Ticks , and ſuch like 
Vermin, that Dogs are ſubject unto. 


&& Yermin are engendred through vvant 
of clean Lodging, good Keeping and Air- 


ren looks upward, and that his Stern ar the ſer- 
ting on be a little ere, and the reſt hanging 
down , if his Eyes be red , his Breath ſtrong , 
his Yoice Hoarſe , and that he driyeleth and foam- 
eth at the Mouth ,- you may aſlure your ſelf he 
hath this Diſtemper. | 

Thie ſeven ſorts of Madveſs are as followeth ; 
of which the two firſt thatI ſhall Name are in- 
curable, viz. | | 

Hot Burning Madneſs , and Runing Madneſs ; 
theſe rwo are very Dangerous , for all things 
they bite and draw Blood from , will have the 
ſame Diſtemper , they generally ſcize on all they 
meer with , bur chiefly on Dozs ; their pain is ſo 
grcat, that ir ſoon kills them. The five curable 
Marneſſes are, href, fo called frowihe 

Sleepins Madneſs, io c rom the Dogy great 
Drowt nc , and almoſt _—_ Sleeping ; and 
this is cauſed by little Worms that breed un rhe 


ing. For their Care, take about five handfuls of 50 Mouth of the Stomach , from Corrupt Humours, 


Rue chopt ſmall, and boyl it in a Gallon of Water 
untif half be conſumed , and ſtrain it through a 
Uoth; then put to your Water rwo Ounces of 
Stavesacre in Powder , and being Blood-vyvarm 
bathe your Dog therewith. But it you uſe all the 
Art you can, and remove not the Cauſes , they 
vill ſtill be diſeaſed ; rherefore to prevent this, 
and many other Maladies that perplex yous 
Hounds, tis good to have always in readine(s this 


following Oyntment ; Take three Pound of Wat 60 to his Mouth , as if he had a Bone. in 


% 


"ts, and as much common oney , of Oyl of 
Cedar, Vineger oſs, Pitch, Brimſtone, of 
ach one Pou an half, of #7 $ ona and 
Copporas, of each two- Pound » © Perad! reaſe 
twelve Ounces, and of new Wax half a Pound. 
Make all theſe into an Oyntment ; but before you 


anonnt your Dogs, vvaſh them in Water boyled 
Vith Salz. 


Vapours and, Fumes whieh aſcend from the Head ; 
for Cure take five Ounces of the Juices of Worm- 
wood , two Ounces of the Powder of Hartsborn 
burnt , and two Draws of Agaric , mix all theſe 
together with a ligtle Whitewzue,, and give it the 
Dog to Drink in a Drenching-horx. | . 

Dum Madneſs lyeth alſo inthe Blood, and cau- 
ſeth the Dog nor to Feed, bur to hold his Mouth 
always wide open, frequently putting his. Feet 

hi Throat, 

For Care take the Juice. of black He/ehore , the 
Juice of S pathula putrida , andthe ) yuJ of Rue, 
of each four Ounces; and, having Well ſtrained 
them , put thereto two Drams of unprepared 
Scamony , and being well mixt together, pur it 
down the Dogs Throat , ina Drenchinghorn, keep- 
ing his Head up for ſome time , leſt he caſt ir 
our 
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out again ; then Bleed him in the Mouth, by 
cutting-rwo or three of the Veins in his Gumbs. 

It is faid that abour eight Drams of the Juice of 
an Herb called Hartshorz , or Dogtooth, being giv- 
en the Dog, cureth all forrs of Madneſs curable , 
but whether ſo or nor, I leave to tryal. 

 Lank Madneſs is fo called , by reaſon of their 

leancſs and pining away ; for Cure give them a 
Purge , as before directed, and alſo Bleed 
them. | 

Rhumatick or Slavering Madneſs, doth occaſion 
his ZZead to ſwell , his Eyes to look yellow, and 
always ſlavering, or drivilling at his Mouth. For 
Cure take four Ounces of the Powder of the Roots 
of Polipodie of the Oak , ſix Ounces of the 
Juice of Fennel Roots , with the like quantity of 
the Roots of Miſletoe , and four Ounces of the 
Juice of 7vy., boil all theſe in Whitewine, and 
give it your Dog ina Drenching-horn, as hot as he 
can take it. | 

Falling Madneſs is fo called, becauſe it lieth in 
their Zeads, making them Reel as they go, and 
ro fall down. For Cure take four Ounces of the 
Juice of Br/oxy,and rhe like quantity of the Juice 
of Piony,with four Drams of Stavesaker pulverized, 
mix thelc together, and give it your Dog in a Dren- 
chinz-horn ; allo let him Bleed in the Ears, and in 
the twoYeins that come down his Shoulders ,and in- 
indcedBlecding muſt be uſed for all forts ot Madneſs. 


To prevent Dogs from being mad, that 
are Bitten of mad Dogs, by Bathing 


them. 


Il a Barrel or Bucking-Tub full of Water, and 

© put therein about a Buſhel and a halt of 
Salt , which ſtir well, that ir may be diſſolved ; 
then pur in the Dog that is Bitten, and plunge him 


over Head and Ears ſeven or eight times there- 


in ; and it will prevent his being Mad, but he 


ſhould be alſo Bhoded 


Gauls, Tetters, Rinoworms, . Cankers and 
Dry Sores , with Directions to kill them, 


Or theſe Diſtempers , the aforeſaid 0 yutment 
1s excellent good ; Alſo this Medicine is ve- 


ry effecual : Take rwo Drams of Sublimate M-r- 50 made of young red Nettles ſmall chopt, or beaten 


cury in Powder, beat it well in a Stone Morter 
with the Juice , or inward ſubſtance of a Cittrox 
withour the Rind , pur thereto a little Water and 
Vineger , then take one Ounce of 4/lom , and 
as much Sope , all which mingle cogerher , and 
ler them boil uncil a third part be conſumd , and 
with this waſh the Sores. 


To kill the Canker in a Dogs Ears. T your Dogs chance to receivea Bruiſe through 
60 


T Ake Sope, Oyl of Tartar Sal Armoniack, Brim- 
ſtone, and Verdigreaſe, of each one Ounce , 


mix them well rogether with ſtrong Yineger, and 
rub rhe Sore therewith. 


T* you Dogs are bitten by one that is mag ; 
is n 


with their own 7ongaes, if _y can reach the 
place ; if not, then waſh it with Butte 
ger made luke-warm , and anoint it afterwards 
with Yenice Turpentine. It is alſo good to piſs 

10 often into the Wound ; but above all, the Juice of 
the Stalks of ſtrong Tobacco boyled in Water , 
and bathe the place therewith :-, Alſo waſh him 
either in Sea-water, or in Water artificially made 
Salt : Alfo give him inwardly a little Mithridate 
in two or three Spoonfuls of Sack , and ſo keep 
him apart ; and it you find him after ſome time 


beſt way is to hang him. 


30 the Juice of Wormwood,with ſome Flower of Brim- 


0 
ID= are often ſurbaited in their Feet, occaſi- 


Of Dogs bitten by a mad Dog. 


othing better than the licking ir 


r and Vine. 


ſtill ro-droop, without hopes: of Recovery , the 


Of Worms. 


Ounds arc apt to have Worms within them; 
eſpecially when young : It is good togiye 

them about a Pint of warm Milk in the 
Morning , with about half an Ounce of Flower of 
Brimſtone in it, and let them faſt at leaſt rwo 
hours after it. This will warm and ſcowr 
cauſing them to be free of all inward filth; orif 
you think good, make Pil/s of Aloes, Hartſhory, 


ſtone ; of this give them the quantity of a Haſe! 
Nut wrapt up in {weet Butter, forcing it down 
his 7 hroat by pulling out his 7 ongae and ſo putting 
it down, ml wb he draws in his 7orgue it 
will ſlip in of it ſelf. 


Concerning Dogs that are ſurbaited in their 
Feet. 


oned by runing long in hot Weather up- 
on hard, dry, uneven ways, amongſt rocky and 
ſharp Gravels : For preventing this; If your Huntſ- 
man be careful, he will have their Feet look't at 
ter as aforeſaid : But if through careleſſneſs their 
Feet become ſore, then caufe them to be waſhed 
with broken Beer and freſh Butter luke-warm , 
and then to bind to the Soles of their Feet a Salve 


into an Oyntment : Soot finely powdered and beaten 
with the yolks of Ezgs, and applyecd to their 
Feet is alſo very good: Alſo the Fuice of the 
Herb Mouſe-ear is very good for the like occa- 


ſion. 


Of Bruiſes. 


any fall, or the puſh of a Stag or Buck; if 
it appear outwardly anoint the ſwelling with 2 
DecoQtion of Chickweed and Groundſe! boyled in 
ſtrong Ale, and that will aſſwage the ſwelling : 
Bur if it be a Wound , lay a Plaiſter thereon of 
the Roots of * Cumfrey , Mebilot , and Of! of 
Roſes, of each a like quantity, and cut away'mn 
hair near the Wound for the ſticking of the Pla 


ſer. 
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ſer. If you ſuſpect the Bruiſe to be inward,give the Fox,Martern, and the Roe. And Beaſts of the 
chem a drench of a Pint of new Milk , and pur Warren is the Coney. A Hy 
therein a quarter of an Ounce of 7ri/h Slate or Betwixt Beaſts of Yenery and Chaſe there are 
Sperma Ceti, or for want of theſe two, take half great differences. ,Thoſe of Yerery make their 
an Ounce of Stone Pitch finely powdred. abode all day in great. Coverts and ſecret Places 

— and in Orr nine rr 0-an\ 
| I JO | eadows , Lawns , and pleaſant ing places ; 
To Cure the biting or ſtinging of Venomous heres ARE cho put rugs _ ry pe by: 
Creaturess Fields and open places, the better to avoid danger 
ro of ſurprizing,; and in the Night ſeaſon feed ——_ | 
I ſometimes happens that Dogs are bit and reſt in the Meadows. But to proceed to the Terms 
. ſtung by Venomous Creatures, as Snakes, -of Art uſed in Yenery. & 5% 
Adders, Toads , and the like. For Care , Pre The ZH ART is called the firſt year a Calf 4 
ſently ſqueez out the c/otted Blood, and waſh the or a Hind-Calf, the ſecond year a Xnobler , the 
place with Salt and Zrine ; then lay a Plaiſterro third a Brocker, the fourth a Staggard, the fifth. 
ic made of Ca//imint beaten in a Morter with Tur- a Stag, and the ſixth a Hart. 5 hn by the 
pentine and yellow Wax, until ir become a Salve. MXing or (ueen, and he cſcape , for ever after he | 
If you give him ſome of the Fuice of Callimint to is called a Hart-Royal: And if the Xing or Queen 4 
drink with /k , it were not amiſs; or one think fit tomake Proclamation for his fate Return, 
Ounce of Treacle diſſolved in ſome {weet Wine. 20 as was formerly the Cuſtom, he is then called a 
Hart-Royal proclaimed. . - 
Obſtruftions in the Bladder. The HTN D. is called the firſt year a Calf , 
the ſecond a Hearſe, and ſometimes we ſay a 
Omctimes Dogs are troubled with Impedi- Brocket's Siſter, and the third year a Hind, and 
g ments in the Bladder , and can't piſs : To 1oſhe continues. 
Cure which, give them a Decoction of Mallows , The Z ARE is called the firſt year a Le- 
' or March-Mallows, Brambles, the Roots of Fennel, weret, the ſecond a Hare, and the third a great 
and the Leaves or Seeds of Archanzel! that com- are. v | | 
monly grows by Yines, of each an equal quanti- The W 1 L D-BO AR iscalled the firſt year 
ty ; and let them boy! until a third part be conſu- 45 a Pig of the Sounder, the ſecond a Fog, the third 
med ; and when it is luke-warm give it the Dog in © a ZZogs-/teer, and the fourth a Boar, ar which | 
a Drenching-horn , and it will cauſe him to p!/s. Age , .if not before, he leaveth the Sounder. ; 
| The BUCK is called the firſt year a Fawn, 
Cankers and Sores in Dogs Ears. the ſecond a Pricke?, the third a Sore/, the fourth 
a Soar, the fifth a Back of the firſt Head, and the 
Or the Cure,take YVerjuice and Cheveril Water fixth a Buck, or great Buck. | 


mixt together, and waſh rhe Ears. | The DOE is called the firſt year a Fawn, 
the ſecond a 7eg, and the third a Doe. - . 
| To keep Bitches from being Proud. The BA DGER is called the firſt year a 


| o Whelp or Pig, and- afterwards a Badger. 
; 4 , £3 
Efore a Bitch hath had Whelps, give her e- The ROE is called the firſt year a X74, the 
very Morning for about a Fortnight, eight ſecond a Girle, the third a Zemuſe, the fourth a 
or nine Corn of Pepper in her Meat, and ſhe will Roe-Buck of the firſt Head, and the fifth a fair Roe- 


not become Proud. Buck, | = 
: | yo op. pd yr ths. ne 4: Con, 
. To heal Wounds on a Dog. the ſecond a Fox, and afterwards an old Fox. 
, LOR ; &. The OTTER is called the firlt year a Whelp , 
1 Ake the Juice of red Colewort , and ſqueez and afterwards an Orzer. | 

into the Wound, and it will cure it ina few The MARTERN is called: the firſt year 
: times drefling. 502 Cub, and the ſecond a Martern. | 
. The CONET is called the firſt year a Rab: 
" Fr = . bet, and afterwards an old Coney. 
r | ' 
e op Terms of Art uſed for Beaſts of Venery 
: CHAP. V. and Chaſe, as-they are in Company one 

with another, h | 
ers l er. nery: | | 
Hunters Terms of Ve hed | Heard of Harts, as alſo of all other ſorts 
h T4 PR / \ oh Deer, is at leaſt Twenty, bur ſix Roes 
if N Hunting obſerve that there are Beaſts of make a Heard. | 
2 | the Foreſ, which ate Beaſts of Yenery, Beaſts A Bevy of Roes, a Sounder of- Swine , and a | 
K ot Chaſe , and Beaſts of the Warren. , Beaſts of Rout of Wolves, are at leaſt Twelve iti -num- 
2 Venery are the. Hart and Hind, the Hare, Boar, ber. 
of and the Wolf. And here note, That with the A Brace or Leeſe of Bucks, the like of Foxes 
of Hart or Stag is included all other Red Deer of and Fares. A Riches of Marterns; and a Couple 
n Antlier. Beaſts of Chaſe are the Buck and Doe, of Coneys, 
t- | y Terms 
Tr. 
» 


HUNTING. 


wey ; ae rar ery wy and Coney ' do fit and 
or Copulation. Squat. Kennel and Unkennel the Fox; Earth 
Terms for 7 Dig out rar Badger ; der” and * ext the ws 
Hart or Buck goeth to Rat ; the Roe to Couch an Rear the Boar ; Free a Bay the Mar. 
Ti hs Boar to Brimthe Fox to Clickit- tern; and Train and Raiſe the Wolf. 
TIC, che Wolf to Match or tro Make; the Otter 
huncerh for his kind; and the Hare and Covey Terms for the Tails of Beaſts of Chaſe. 


> + goeth to Buck. 
"JP He 7ail of a Hart , Buck , Roe, or any & 
Terms for their Noiſe at Rutting time, 0 ther Deer is called the Single; that of 
a Boar the Wreath; that of a Coney or Hare the 
Hart Belloweth, a Buck Groaneth or Twa- Scut,, that - of a Fox his Bufh , and that of a 
teth, a Roe alfo Belloweth, a Boar Fream- Wolfe his Sters. 
eth, a Fox Barketh, a Badger Shrickets, an Otter ; 
Whinzth, a Wolf Howleth, and a Hare and Coney Terms for the Attire of Deer. 


Beateth or Tappeth. 
| (Y a Stag or Fart if perfet,the Burr is next 
the Head ; the Pearls are the little knobs 
| about it ; the Beam is that whereon the Antlers , 
e Ordure or Excrement of every Beaſt of *® and the Sur Antliers are; and all the reft until 
Chaſe or Venery hath his proper Terms , you come to the Crown, Palm , or Croche, which 
for thereby their place of Feeding and Eftate is 1s the top, are Royals and Sur-Royals , and the 
known, and therefore neceſſary to be underſtoed. little Szreaks in the Beam are Gutters. 
The Ordure of a Hart, and of all Deer, is called Of a Buck, you may fay rhe Burr,the Beam, 
Fewmets or Fewmiſhings , and all Beafts that live the Brown-Antlier, the Black-Anthier, the Advan- 
of Browſe ſhall have the fame 7erm in that re- cer , Palm and Spelers. | | 
ſpect ; but in Beaſts of Prey, as the Boar and the + bi] the Croches grow in form of a Mans Hand,. 
like, they ſhall be called the Leſſes. Of YVermine itis called a Palmed Head. Heads not 
and ſtinking Chaſes, as the Fox, Badger, and the above three or four,the Croches being placed above, 
like, they are called the Fuants ; of an Otter the 39 and all at one height,are called Crowned Heads. 
Sprayats , and of the Hare and Coney the Crotiles And Heads having Doubling Croches, are called 
or Crotifings. Forked Heads , becauſe the Croches are on the 
"; k.. the Beam like Forks. 
: . n you {peak a 
Terms for the footing and treading of Beaſts _. x "64 = g—owb —_ - —_— -— mg , 
of Chaſe and Venery. The Head or Horns of a Deer when it firſt 
m_T cometh out, hath a Ruſſet Pi/upon it , which is 
Or a Hart the Slot ; for a Buck, and all called Yelwet , and his Head is called a Yelvet 
Fallow Deer, the View. Of all Deer, if on @4ead; and when it is grown out to the full Big- 
the Graſs, or where it 1s ſcarce viſible, it is called nels , he rubbeth off char Pi/; and that is 
Feiling ; for a Fox the Print; for other Vermine 40 led the Fraying of his Head ; and afterwards he 
the Forting ; for an Orter the Marks; for a Boar bGurniſheth r 1, VM , and then his Head is faid 
the Tra or the Treading; and for a Hare di- to be full Summed. 
verſly ; for when ſhe winds or caſts about to de- I ſhall here give you the Figures of a Harts 
ceive the Hounds, the doxbleth; when ſhe is in the 4Yead, or Horns. 
open Feld, ſhe foreth ; and when the beateth on 
the hard Zigh-ways, and her footing can be per- 
ceived, then the pricketh; and in Snow it is called 
the 7race of a Hare. 


Terms for Lodging of Beaſts. 50 


4 Hart Harboureth, a Buck Lodgeth, a Roe 
A Beddeth , a Fox Kemnelleth , a Badger 
Earil:«th, an Otter Watcheth, a Boar Coucheth, a 
Hare Seateth or Formeth, a Coney Sitteth, anda \ 
Martern Treeth. 


| p Terms for their Ordare. 
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Terms for Lodging and Diſlodging of 
Beafts. 6 


Ou ſhall ſay Harbour and ©nharbour a 

Hart , and he lyeth in his Layre ; Lodze 
and Rouze a Buck, and he lyeth in his Hoes 
Seek and Find the Ree-Buck, and he Beddeth; 
Form and Start a Hare; Bolt and Burrow a Co- 
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A is called the Rure, and that which is- about All Zeads which bear two in the Top,or having 
the Barr, is called Pearls. | their Croches doubling ia manner as theſe are here 

B Is called the Brow Antdier. | deſcribed, are to be called Forked Heads, becauſe 

C Thoſe which are the ſecond third and fourth, the Crochet arg planted onthe Zop of the RBexws 
are called the Sur-4uthers , or Beaw-Antliers; like Forks. | 
And all that grow from the Brav-4vt/ier, until '7 
you come to tho Crown, Palm, or Croche are called 
Royals and Sur-Royals- 

D The hietle; Beds or Rraches that are about the 
rop, are called Croches, or generally Craches of fo x0 


many on the top as they are. 
Fig. L 
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309 All ZZeads that have double Bars, or the 4nt* 
liers, Royals and Croches turned downwards,con- 
trary to the faſhion of other Heads, according to 
thele Figures, are to be called Heads only. * * 


ADE . * 
Lb Terms of Fleaing, Stripping and Caſing of 
Fig. 1. This Head is called a Patmed Top , be- Beaſts, , 
cauſe the Croches which grow in the 7op, are for- | 
med like a Mans Hand. | 'He ZZart of all forts of Beaſts is flean; and 
Fig. WI. All Heads that bear not above three or 49 _ you muſt ſay, Take off the Deers Shin; 


four,the Creches being placed aloft, and all of one S#r7p or Caſe the Hare : The Fox, Badger, and 

height in form of a Cluſter of Pears or Nuts, are all manner of Yermine are alſo Caſed; and you | 
called Heads of ſo many Creches. mulit begin at the Syout or Noſe of the Beaſt, and { 
{o rurn his Skin over his Ears all along his Body, 

until you come to his 7a#l , and that muſt hang 

out to ſhew what Beaſt it was. 


T he Seaſons for Beafts of Chaſe. 


50 He ZZart or Buck beginneth art the end of 
Fence-Month, which is Fifteen days after 

Midſummer, and holdeth till Z{oly-rood-day. The Þ. 

Hind and Doe begin at ZHoly-rood-day and laſt 
till Twelfth-day ot Candlemaſs. The Roe from Mi- 
chaelmaſs to Candlemaſs. The Fox and Wolf from 
Chriſtmaſs to our Lady-Day ; the Hare from Mi- 
chaelmas to the _— of March ; the Otter 
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25 + "< from Shrovetide to ummer ; and the Boar 
- 'J 4 from Chriſtmaſs to Shrovetide. Coneys are always 
Z- Jy 60 in ſeaſon, either y or old; bur their Stzvs are 


beſt in Seaſon from tide, to Shrovetide. - 
The Fat of all ſorrs of Deer, is called Suer 2 . 
and yer you muſt fay, This Deer was a high 
Deer of Greaſe.  TOOY 
The Fat of a Boar, Fox, and Badger, is called 
Greaſe; and the Fat of a Roe is called Bevy- 
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greaſe. 
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78 HUNTING. 


Proper Terms for the Noiſes of Hounds. 


Hen Hounds are firſt caſt off, and find 

ſome Game, ſay they Challenge or Call on ; 
bur if they are too buſic before they find the Scent 
good, thenfay they Baw! : If roo buſie after they 
have found good Scent, then they Babble; and if 
_ run it end-ways orderly , making it good 


then hold it merrily togerher , ſay they ro 


are in Full cry. Whenthey have either Earthed 
a YVermin , or brought a Deer, Boar, or the like, 
to turn Head, then fay they Bay ; when ZFZound's 
hang behind and- beat too much upon the Scent 
or Place, ſay they Plod; when they are carneſt 
in the Chaſe, or in the Farth, they Tearn; and 
when they open in the String (or a Grey-hound is 
in Courſe) then they Lapſe. 


Other Terms to be taken notice of. 


Hen ZFounds or Beagles take freſh Scent, 
' hunting another Chaſe until they hit it a- 
gain, then they hunt change. 

When :Zounds hit the Scent of their Chaſe con- 
trary, as to hit it up the Wind when they ſhould 
do it down, then ſay they draw amiſs. 

When they hunt by the Heel, then they hunt 
Comnnter. -- 

When the Chaſe goeth off, and cgmerh on a- 
gain, traverſing the ſame Ground eby to de- 
ceive the FZounds, then they hunt the Foil. 

"The" feeding Hounds after they have killed 
their Chaſe, is called Rewarding them. 

When Honnds are in readineſs, where the Game 
1s expected to paſs by, and are then caſt off ar 
oe coming of the other ZZound's, that is account- 
cd a Relay. 


20 to caſt them oft before rhe 


WhenzHuntſmen go drawing .in their Spring; 
at Hart-hunting, they uſually make Dew-round; 
which are called Ring-walks. : 

When Deer rub and uu their Heads againſt 
Trees, to cauſe the Pills or Velvet of their new 
Horns to come off, it is faid they Fray. 

When Deer caſt their Zorns, they Mew. 

| When the Huntſman endeavourcth to find a 
Hart by the $/ot, and then mind his Step to know 
whether he is grear or long, then ſay,He is known 
by his Gate. | 

When Beagles break and cry at their Prey,then 
they Tearn. 

A Rain Deer re{embleth a Fart , but hath his 
Head full of Avutliers. 

When Found find where the Chaſe hath been, 
and made a proffer to enter , but returned, then 
ſay, there is a Blemiſh ; and when ZZounds in rea- 
dineſs expetting the Chaſe to pals by , and then 

reſt comes in, this is 
termed a Yauxt?t lay. 

When a Hare takes the Ground like a Coney , 
which is bur rarcly ſeen, then fay ſhe goeth to 
the Vault , and when ſhe is Courſed on Rotten 
Ground , or in Froſty Weather, fo that it ſticks to 
her Feet, then ſay /he Carteth. 

To beat the Bu/hes alter a Fox is termed Draw-" 
IMF. 
be Pricker is a Huntſman on Horsback. 

When you {ce about Twenty Deer of what fort 
ſoever together, it is a {mall ZZeard ; about forty 
is a Middle Heard, and fixty or cighty a preat 
Heard, be they Male or Female. 

Upon View of a #Zart, if he be a goodly Deer, 
do not call him fair bur great; ahd fo a grear 
Hind, and a great Buck , but a fair and comly 
Doe. | | 
When a Deer cateth in Corn, or Graſs-feld, he is 
ſaid to Feed , otherwiſe to Browze ; and if he 


When' Deer haye lately paſſed into Thickers , qo ſtayeth to look on any thing , heis faid ro fard 


and then put the Dogs thereto for the View, ſuch 
places are ſaid to be Entries. 

When any Deer is hard hunted, and then rakes 
any River paſſing through it, ſay he 7akes Sol; 
when he comes out,ſfay he Breaks water ;and when 
he leapeth into the water,and cometh out again the 
ſame way, then fay he Proffereth. 


When ZFounds or Beagles run long withour - 


opening , or making any Cry, it is termed Runing 
Mute. 

When Z7ownds run at a whole Heard of Deer, 
then they run Rzof. 

When ar firſt finding the. Scent? of the Game 
they preſently open and cry , *tis faid they Chal- 
lenge : And when they draw on the Scent till they 
rouze the Chaſe, then they draw on the S/oz. 

When a Roe Croſſes and Doubles , it is called 

rajoning. 


There are different Terms betwixt Hounds and 


Greyhounds : as, Two makes a Brace of Grey- 


hounds, and a Couple of Hounds : Three a Leeſe 
of Greyhounds , and a Couple and a half of Hounds. 
You muſt ſay, Ler flip your Greyhound, and Caſt 
off your Fowid. The String uſcd to lead a Grey- 
hound, is called a Leeſe, and for a Hound a Ly- 
ame. The Greyhound hath his Coller, and the 
Hound his Couples, 


at Gaze ; When he forceth by, upon force he 7rip- 
peth, and when he runs a pace he S?reineth. When 
he is hunted and leaves the Heard, then he Sin- 
gleth ; when he Foams at Mouth he is Emboſſed; 
when he Sme/Zeth, or YVenteth any thing, then 
ſay he hath this or that inthe Wind ; when he 
holds out his Neck , at full length inclining, then 
ſay he is ſpent; and being Dead, fay he #s 
One. 

The Reward to the Hounds , is called the Re- 
ward or Quarry. | 

When a Hurtsman beats a Wood to find a Chaſe, 
'tis called Drawing the Covert , and when he (eeth 
where any Deer hath been , ſay here he breat- 
eth. 

When ſome few ZFounds are ſer in readine(s , 
by any place where 'tis ſuppoſed, the Chaſe will 
paſs , 'tis termed 4 Yaunt Lay; and when they 
tarry until the reſt of the Founds come in, 1t 15 


» called An Allay ; but if cy hold till the Kennet 
y. 


be paſt, then 'tis called 4 Re | 
When a ZZart entreth a River , or Pool which 
is termed the Soil , fay he deſcendeth ; when you 
ſce him ready to enter the Water, ſay he prof- 
fereth and if he doth it rhe ſecond time,then he Re- 
proffereth ; and after he hath once deſcended , and 
you ſee where he hath trod the Warter, G__ 
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HUNTING 


-ot-teps ; then ſay here the Farr Defouleth , 
= SIG or i is found of ſuch a Deer, 
on the other ſide of the Water is to be rermed as 
of a Deer i the Soil, The Hart , Buck 
and Boar, do oft times take So;/ without enfot- 
cing ; and all other Beaſts are only {aid to take 
Water except the Otter , and he is faid ro beat 
the Stream. 

When they Caſt abour a Grove or Wood, with 


find where the Deer hath paſſed , and break or 
plaſh any Bough downwards for a Mark , then 
fay, They Blemiſh, or make Blemiſhes. When 
they hang up any "= ,, Clout or Mark , it is 
called Sewelling , or {etting of Sewels. When 4 
Hound meeterh a Chaſe, and goeth away with it 
far before the reſt , then ſay , he Foreloyneth. 
When a Hound Hunts backward the ſame way 
that the Chaſe is come, then he hunts Counter ; 
and if he hunts any other Chaſe than that which 
he firſt undertook, then he hunts Change. When 
any Deer 'or other Chaſe uſeth any Subtilties ro 
deceive the ZZounds , then ſay, they Croſs or 
Double. 

When -a Hart, or Stag breaks Herd, and 
draweth to the Covert, ſay, he goeth to ZZarbour, 
or taketh his He:1d, or he Covereth:; and when 
he cometh out again , then he diſcovereth him- 
lf. 


79 


other Subtilries ; as runing ihr ZZerds ; fotdiriy - 


others - into his Footings , and taking refuge 2- 
mongſt Herds of Cattle , doth oft deceive the 
Huntſman, arid put a Foyl upon the Dogs ; tor in 
his Chaſe ( which often ' proves long ) neither 
Hedge, Ditch, or River doth ſtay him, but taketh 
all with great fierceneſs: Notwithſtanding- all 
which he is enſnared; for the Dogs , Who pur- 


ſue him by his Scent , _ animated and 
the Blood-Hound ; they make a Ring, when they 10 encouraged by the Huntſmey 


, he becomes their 
Prey. 


The Hart, as alſo the Hind, are very long 


lived, being ſaid to live about One hundred 
years. They are bred in moſt Countries, but 
England is ſaid to breed the beſt. . * 


This Creature doth excel all others in the 


Beauty of his Horns, which are vety high and 
large; yet do they not grow to their Scalps or 
Bones , but to their Stix , branching forth into 
20 many Speers, being ſolid throughout, and as hard 
as Stones ; CV 
ſorts of Deer) they loſe or ſhed their Horns, and 
during the time they are without , do abſcond 
all the Day in Solitary places, ard only feed out 
in the Nights. Their new ors at the firſt 
come out like Bunches, and by degrees grow 
and become hard, being covered with a rou 
Skin, which is called a Yelvet-Head; and as the 
faid Skin dryeth, they fray of rub them againſt 


Year in the Sprirg (as all other 


There is great difference berwixt the Feet of 30 Trees, to ſcrape off the ſaid roughneſs ; and 


Preying Beaſts and thoſe of a Deer ; for in thoſe 
of Prey they are called Traces; bur the Traf, or 
Feoting of a Deer, is called the Slot or View. 

There is alſo a difference berwixt the Frith 
and the Fe/, the Fel's being taken for the Yal- 
leys, green Compaſtures , and Mountains; and the 
Friths for Springs and Coppices. 

There is alſo a difference berwixt the word 
Ways and Trenches ; for by the firſt is meant the 


when they find, that in thus rubing them they 
feel no pain, 'tis a Rule to them, that their Z7orns 
are their ſufficient guard , and ſo they leave 
thoſe Reriring places. 


Art One year old they have no Zor»s,; but only 


Bunches ; at the Age of Two years they appeat 
more perfe&,bur Strait and Simiple; at Three years 
they grow into two Speers; at Four, into three, 
and ſo increaſing every Year in their Branches 


High and Beaten Ways on the Our-ſide of a 4o until they be S:x ; and aboye that time their Age 


Foreſt or Wood; and by the word Trench, is 
every {mall Way not ſo commonly uſed. 

There is likewiſe a difference berwixt a Trench 
and a Path, which is a place where a Deer hath 
only left Slot or View. 

Blemiſhes are the Marks left to know where a 
Deer hath - IP in or out, and they are little 
Boughs plaſhed or broken, to harig downwards ; 
- a thing that is to hang up, is called a 

wel. 

Thus having treated of the ſeveral Terms of 
Art moſt uſed in Hunting ; the next buſineſs 
ſhall be, to treat of rhe ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts of 
_ and Chaſe ; and firſt of the Zart or 

ap. 


A 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the HART or STAG. 


T is obſerved, that this Creature of all other 
Deer, hath the moſt ingenuity , and yer the 
mot. fearful; and by his Windings, Turnings, ad 


| their Buds, about Mid 


is not known by their Heads. 


In what Seaſon the Stags or Harts Mew, 
and betake themſelves to the Thickets 
and Solitary places; 


N February ind March they Mew, or C aft their 
Heads, that is, their Horns; and generally 


50 the old Ones ſooner than the Young}, and ſuch 


that have ſome Diſtemper upon them, eſpecially 
ſuch as have been hurt at Rut, having loſt their 
Piſſel or Stones, do nevet Mew; for if you geld 
one before he hath an Head, he will never beat 
Head; and alſo, if you Ge/d him when he hath 
his Head, or Antlier, he' will never Caſt it; and 
if you Geld him when he hath a Yelver Head, 
it will always remain fo. : 

When Harts have Mewed, they betake themi- 


6 ſelves to the- Thickets , as afoteſaid ; but Young 


Ones do never, until they have born their Third 
Head, which is in the Fourth year of their 


A 
begin to thruſt forrl1 
June their Heads will be 
Somed, and about the latter end of July, whets 
chey find them to dry, they go to A; to 
X ray 


In Match and April they 


— 


80 | 
Fray their Zeads, and to rub off the Yelvet, as 
aforeſaid. 


Of Fraying their Heads. 


Aving Frayed their Heads , then they bur- 
niſh them in the C/ay, and other commo- 


- dious places they can meet with fit for that pur- 


(c. 
© Joke bear Red Heads, ſome Black, and ſome 
White; all which do proceed from Nature only. 
The Red Heads are commonly greater and fairer 
than the reſt, and are lighter than the Black ; and 
the White are the worſt of all. 


Rules to know an Old Hart by the Slot, 
Fewmets, Carriage, Fraying, Poſts; 
and by bis Gate, Head, and Branches. 


T.F when you 'would take his Slot or Tread- 
ings0n the Ground , you find he hath a 
large Fv2t, a doep Printire, an open Cleft, and a 


Ag Space, yourmay be ture he is Old; tf you 
figd- 


the Treadings of two , \che one long and 
the other round ,. and borh of one, bigneſs ; yer 
the long $/ot was of the largeſt Fart; alſo the 
hinder Feet of the old Hart do never reach 


their former in their going, bur the Young. Ones 30 be judged, for the 


do. Likewiſe the Old Harts are low Joyntcd, 
and do nevertread double, or falſly ; becauſe rhe 
Stews , that hold the Joynts of rheir Feet and 
Claws, ars better reinforced than the young 


 #farts, who are-not 10 well able to ſuſtain rhe 


weight of their Body , ſo that their Feet and 
Clavs are ſometimes forced to turn away 
and double ,, by which they may be judged 
young. 


There is a great difference between the Slot of 40 


the Stag or Hart, and the Hind; for there is no 
Hart ot the Second Head fo young, that leayeth 
not a greater and wider Slot than the Hind; and 
the. Bones will allo appear greater ; but when 
Hinds are with Calf, they open their Claws wide 
like a Tart. 

You may alſo know an Old Hart by its 
Fewmiſhings, or Fewmets, though they are not ar 
all rimes alike. In April and May they Caſt 


HUNTING: 


doth tmake a perfect digeſtion ; whereas in the 
Night he is forced to ry Feed. 

The Age of a Stag or Hart may alſo be 
judged by hisCarriage,or Bearings; that is to ſay, 
when he paſſeth through any Branched Wood, and 
with his Head bruiſeth the under Boughs , and 
that indifferent high, and of a good diſtance , 'tis 
a ſign he is well Spread, and Old. This Judg- 
ment 'may be given all the Year, except in the 


10 Months of March , April, May, and June; at 


which times they Mew their Zeads , and bear 
their Yelvet and Bloody-heads. His Greatneſs is 
alſo known by the height of his Entries into a 
Wood; for the Young ones creep , but the Old 
Ones are ſtift and ftately. 

All Stags or #arts, as they are burniſhed, 
beat or rub their Z7eads againſt ſome Tree or 
other, which is termed their Fraying-Poſt , as be- 
fore taken notice of ; and the Elder the Hart, ig, 


20 the ſooner doth he go to Fray, and the greater is 


the Tree that he fcekerh to Fray upon, and ſuch 
as he,can't bend with his Head. The Younger 
make naſe of weaker and lower Trees, by which 
their Age may be alſo known, as alſo the neareſt 
to their F7arbour ; this being the laſt Ceremony 
uſed by them betore they enter it. 

The Plate of 7raying their Heads, ſhews their 
Age. | 

'By the Gate or Going of an Hart,his Age may 
Elder he is, the longer will 
his Pace þe, and the longer will he run or ſtand 
up before the Dpgs, as being more ſ{wifter, light- 
cr, and better breathed. Alfo -the Stag or Hart 
thar leayeth a great Slot of his Aveker, doth 
never ſtand up Tong when he is Chaſed; anda 
Hart that hath a long Foot, hath a greater Body | 
than thoſe that are round Footed. His = 
likewiſe gueſſed by the height and bigneſs of his 
Legs. 

In April, May,and June, there is no Judgment 
to be had trom -the Zorns, by reaſon wa Caſt 
them in February or March (as before noted,) and 
are not well turnifhed with their whok Carriage 
till the beginning of July; and ſometimes later, 
if the Soil be not good , and the Sealon 
fair. 

By the Branchesof a Stags-Fornc his Age may 
be known; for the Firſt Year they have no Head, 
that is, Zorns ; the Second thzy have Prictets; 


their Fewments , -or Excrements , as it were in 50 the Third they bear four, ſix, or eight Branches; 


Cakes ; andit they be long and thick, 'tis a ſign 
of -an Old ZZart. In June and Fuly they Caſt 
them forth in great Crozeys , but ſoft; and from 
thence to the end of Auzyt they hold the ſame 
form and dimenfion, bur. are very hard and 
Knotty. Bur alchough theſe are the general 


Marks to know an Old Zart by , yet ſometimes 


it falls out contrary 3 For when they have ben 


- diſturbed, or received ſome hurt, then they make 


the Fourth, eight or ten ; the Fifth, ten or 
rwelve; the Sixth ,. twelve or fourteen; and at 
Seven Years old they keave their Heads Beamed, 
Branched and Somed, with as many as cver they 
will bear; for after that Year they increaſe 
bigneſs, but not in number; and yet after they 
are ſeven, eight, ten, twenty , thirty, Or forty 
Years Old they may be gueſſed at, though not 
with certainty.; for they have their Cabage 


their Fewmeats oft-times dry, and ſharp at one 60 and thick , they are ftrong Breaſted 'and Butred, 


end, eſpccially at ſuch times as they Fray their 


Heads. There is alſo a differcnce berwixt the 
Fewments of the Morning, and that in the E- 
Tang; tor thoſe that he fakes when he pocth 
to Relzef ar Night, ate better digeſted, and moi- 
ſter than thoſe that he makes in the Morning, 


becauſe he hath taken his reſt all Day , and fo 


and their Zead's are very open. 


Of Rutting of Hats. 


FT "He time of their Rutting or Vaulting, is'* 
| bout Mid September ; and during that 
Seaton they are ſuch great lovers -of the _— 
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HUNTING. 1} 


that they mind nothing elſe , and with a greedy 
deſire ſeek out the Z7inds , following them by 
their Scent ; and during the time of rheir Rut,they 
eat very lirtle. They are exceeding hor and burn- 
ins with Luſt, infomuch rhat where they find a- 
ny Water, they lye and rumble in it ro cool their 
teat ; and in this luſtful raginy Seaſon they have 
a peculiar Noiſe : But che Hinds are more Chaſt, 
not defiring Copulation' fo oft, if they were nor 
tonſtrained fo it by the Harts ; fo that one Male 
will ſetve for ſeveral Females : And the older they 
are, the betrer they are, and therefore go to Rut 
before the young. ones. Nor will they ſuffer the 
youag ones to come near the Z7inds until their 
Yenzry-1s over, or pretty well ſpent, which when 
they perceive, they run upon them , forcing them 
away, and fo become Maſters in their Rooms. 
Their Le/# being over, and having ſpent ſome 
time in their Solicary Retirements, they return to 


* 
* 
i 


Their changing their Food acccrding. to the 
Seaſons of the Tear. | 


\ | Tazs or Hatts are ſaid to change their mannet 


of Food according to the ſeveral Seaſons of - 


the Tear, which is neceſſary to be known by eve- 
ry expert Woodman. TI will begin at the end of 
IO their Ruzting, Which is about the end 6f Ofober. 

In Nov2mber, when. they ceaſe to Ry, they tre- 
quent hroomy and heathy Fields and Places, where 
they may crop off the rops of thoſe-Shrubs,which 
are very [trengthening unto them,after their works 
of Nature hath exhauſted them : And ſometimes 
they lye in ſuch like heathy and roomy Places in 
the hot Months of tlie year. | 

In December they herd together, and withdraw 
into the Foreſts to. have harbour from the cold 


their Paſtures, and live in Zerds as before. .20 Frojts, Snows, Wind and Rains, and do then feed 


The Hinds being thus filled, never keep Com- 
pany with the Far:s until delivered of their 
young, Which is in cight Months ; during which 
time they lodge in ſome Covert, raking care of 
their young, until fir to ſhift for themſelves. 

During the time of their Rut they arc very ca- 
ſie to be killed; for they follow the Paths and 
Ways where the Hinds have gone, putting their 
Noſes to the Ground to follow them by the Scent, 
not regarding the danger they are in of being ta- 
ken, which at other times they are careful of. 


Of the Coats and Colours of Harts. 


ere-are three ſeyeral ſorts of ZHarts or 
Stags, viz.the Red, Brown, and Fa/low; and 
of cycry one of theſe Coats there proceeds two 
forts of ZZarts , the one great, and the other ſmall. 
Of brown Harts,ſome are great, long, and hairy, 
bearing a high Head of a reddiſh colour, which is 
fair and well beamed : This fort will hold a good 
Chaſe, being ſwifter of foot, and longer of breath, 
than thoſe of a ſhorter Stature, which are well ſer, 
are fatter and eſteemed berter Yeniſon, as being in 
young Springs and Coppices, rather than in high 
Woeds. They are very ſubrile,eſpecially when in 
their Greaſe , Nature teaching them to be then 
more cautious, as being ſenſible rhey can't hold 
out a Chaſe. | 

If they are old, and feed in good Paſtures , 
their Heads are black, fair, well branched,and ge- 
nerally palmed at the top. | 

Thoſe that are of a lively red Fafow, having a 
black 'or brown Liſt down the ridge of their 
Backs, and their Legs of the ſame colour, arc 
ſtrong, and have fair and high Heads, which are 
well furniſbed and beamed. | 

The Falow-Hart or Stag doth bear his Head 
hich, is of a whitiſh colour, hath ſmall Beams , 
with long, flender, and ill. grown 4n:/iers , and 
harh a courage nor force, 

The arts or Stags of a lively red are com- 
monly young ones ; and ſuch de ſtand up long, 
mantaining a good Chaſe. 


or browſe on Elder 7 rees, Brambles, Bryers, FHaw- 
thorns, Holmes,and ſuch like things that they can 
find green; and in the time of S»ows they feed on 
the Kz1ds or Barks of Trees; 

In Fanuary they kave herding with the raſcally 
Deer, and keep together in ſmall herds near the 
Skirts of the Fore/ts, where they may find green 
Corn, or good Winter Paſture. 

In February and March they mew or caſt their 


30 Heads, and then ſeck our good treſh Paſture and 


green Corn tor their Night food, lying cloſe in the 
Woeels all the day until their Heads are grown a- 
gain. 

In April and May they reſt in the Thickets, 
and ſuch like retiring places , ſeldom ſtirring our 
of their Zarbours, but for food in the Nizhts , 
much coveting green Corn : And in theſe Months 
they go not to Sol, by reaſon of the moiſture 
of the Spring, and of the Dew that is on the Graf 


40 or Corn. 


In June, July, and Auguſt they viſit the Copices 
and Spring Woods during the heat of the Day ; 
and in the Nights frequent Corz Fields, no Gram 
coming amiſs; but they molt delight to teed on 
Wheat, Oats, and Peaſe. 

In September and Ofeober they begin to leave 
the Thickets and go to Rvt ; and in theſe Months 
they have no certain harbour or food, but toftow 
the Trad of the Hinds, as before noted, not re- 


50 garding who ſceth them , purſuing the Znds 


with ſuch rage and heat of Z/t, that they never 
mind eating any thing bur what accidentally 
they meet with, which for the . moſt part. are 


Muſhrooms, which is a great Provocative to F+- 


ery: And they are in this Seaſon cafie to' be 
killed, were their Fleſh good and whollome; as it 
15 Not. 


Direfions how to uſe the Bloodhound or 


569 Suithound, for the finding out or Har- 


bouring the Hart, or Stag. 


"He next thing to be Treated of, ſhall be to 

find - out the Hart, or Stag where his Zar- 

beur or Lare is ; for the effecting of which ger 

up early in the Morning ; and be ſure not to go 
w 


82 
with the Wind , for the ZZart is very quick of 
Scent, and will make away upon the leaſt fault; 
and if you go not betimes, Cattle will be let our , 
and ſtiring up and down may chance to tread 
our the S/ot where he hath paſſed. You muſt be 
provided with a Bloodhound , Draughthound or 
Suithound , which muſt be led in a Liam, accor- 
ding as in the Plate is repreſented , and for the 
quickning his Scent "tis good to rub his Noſe 
with Yineger. 


When his harbour or reſting place is found , ; 


and that you have lodged him , all things ought 
ro be prepared for the Fiunting him the next Morn- 
ing ; For in thoſe Months that he is in the Pridc 
of his Greaſe , he retires from Feeding back to his 
Layre , about Sunrriſing ; and for the nfoſt parr, 
if not always, to one and the ſame place, unleis 
he meet with ſome notable diſturbance in the in- 
terim. 

Harts dogo to their Layre, commonly in the 
Springs; and although they were drawn into ſome 
ſtrong hold, or Thicket, yet if rhey be old crat- 
ty Deer , they will return ſometimes to the ſides 
of the Coppices, to hearken or {py it rhere be any 
thing to anoy them ; and if they chance to vent 
the Z7unt/man or his Hound, they will immediate- 
ly diſlodge from thence , and go to ſome other 
place. | 

When the Fwitſman,or Harbinger doth perceive 
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Subrilties, beating one place roo and fro diyers 
times. In this caſe the Zuntſman muſt take his 
Compaſs and Ring-walk the greater abour the 
Covert, thereby to encompals all his Entries and 
Goings our, and let him ſuffer his Found to draw 
almoſt to the Harts Layre or Harbour , and being 
near it, then draw with more care,checking your 
Hound that le ſpends not when he comes fo near 
as to have him in the Wind ; and hdying diſco- 


8 vered that you ought to draw him , retire ſome 


diſtance back ; and it you perceive him not di- 
{turbed, make your CT a little nearer 
which will ſecure him in his harbour ; ſo that ha- 
ving broken a Bough, or plaſhed ſome Twigs , ag 
aforeſaid , for your Directions, leave him till the 
next Morning when you intend your Chaſe. 

For the fding out a Hart by the Eye in the 
Springs, obſerve over Night in what part the Deer 
goes to feed, and if it be. in a Spring , obſerye 


20 Which way to come in the Morning upon a cleat 


Wind, and chooſe a ſtanding in ſome Tree on the 
border of the Spring, from which all things may 
be diſcerned rhat feed therein. In the Morning be 
at the Covert before Day,and being near the Deers 
harbour, leave your Hound with ſome one that 
gocs with you, that you may quickly have him oh 
occaſion, and then get up the Tree to eſpy him , 
and there ſtay until he is gone to harbour, obſer- 
ving well the place where he centred ; then dif- 


that 'ris time to beat, let him put his Z7oznd be- , cend the Tree and fetch the Found ; bur do not 


fore him , and bear the outſide of the Springs or 
Thickets, and it he find a Fart, or Deer, lethim 
{ce if rhe $/ot be freſh or not, and he may alſo 
know by the drawing of his Found, although 
fomerimes one may be deceived by them , when 
the Mi? or Dew is great , which taketh off the 
Scent ; But if the Found ſtick well upon the 
Scent , then let him hold him ſhorr for fear leſt he 
_ (thar is open,) for in the Morning a 7Jound 
will draw better when he is held ſhorr , than if 
he were let at the length of the Liam; and let him 
draw till he come to the Covert where he is, and 
it poſſible, harbour him, marking all the Signs , 
as the S/ot,his Entries and the like, to know what 
manner of Deer he is. 

Then ler him p/a/h, or bruiſe down ſome ſmall 
Twigs, ſome above, and ſome below , and whilſt 
- his Zoundis hot in the purſuit , let him bear che 
ourſides , and mark his Ringwalks twice or thrice 


begin to harbour him for an hour ar leaſt after 
his going to Layre, for fear of his diſcovering 
you, and thereby loſe him. And if in caſting 
abour the Covert any Pyes or Joes make a chat- 
tering, then withdraw and ſtand cloſe , for that 
is a ſign he is yet on foot; ſo that ſtay abour 
half an hour before you make your Ring-walk. 
Oft-rimes thoſe thar are crafty,as being chaſed 
with Hounds, and eſcape, do afterwards berake 
themſelves for a long time to cloſe Thickets, and 
feed in ſmall Groves or Coppices, that have been 
lately felled, within large Coverts ; and this they 
do moſt commonly in May and June, more than 
in any other Seaſon of the Year, by reaſon they 
go not much to the Water, but content rhem- 
ſelves with the Dew and moiſture of the Earth; 
bur in July and Augy/t the drought and heart is 
ſuch that foxcerh them out for Water, and when 
they go our they retire into their Holds two of 


about the Wood , one while by the great and o- 50 three hours before day. 


pen ways , that he may help himſelf by his Eye ; 
another while through the Covert , for fear leſt 
the Zornd ſhould overſhoot him , for he will 
have better Scent in the Covert, than in the /7izh- 
ways. And if he find that the Deer be not gone 
out of the Ringwalk , or that he hath drawn a- 
miſs , then ler him go to his Marks,which hc hath 
Plaſhed or bruiſed , and draw Counter until he 
may take up the Fewmet, as well made in the eyen- 


—_—_ » aSinthe Morning ; and let the place 60 
wWw 


he hath fed be marked. 
. If the Hantſman find two or three places where 
he hath entred, and as many where he hath come 
out, in this caſe the freſheſt entry muſt þe taken 
notice of ; for a Fart doth oft times goin and 
out of his harbour in the Night, eſpecially if 
he be an Old Crafty Deer , and will uſe grear 


For the finding out ſuch crafty Deer, obſerve 
this method. When you find the Slot of a Hart 
in a thick Covert, that is two or three days old, 
and that the Ground is broken with ſuch old 
Tracts, then caſt about and” beat all .the out- 
ſides; and if you find that he hath not gone out 
or in, then conclude he kee within: In ſuch 
caſe get under the Wind, and enter the Covert, 
holding your Found ſhort, and if he hath any 
thing in the Wind, and that you find you are 
not Yi from the Zirt, then withdraw for fear 
of rouzing him, and go into the Covert at ſome 
other ſide thar is not ſo thick, and take up what 
Fewmiſhings you find ; but go not into ſuch 


ces until about Nine of the Clock in the Mors- 
ing, becauſe fuch Farts do oft take harbour with 
in thoſe lirtle Coppices to enjoy the comfort of = 
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HUNT.ING. -M 


Sun, ind after Nine a Clock do withdraw to the 
ſhady Places. Nor muſt you be too over-haſty 
in entring the 7 hickets, becauſe that rhe Harts do 
ſometimes rake Layre near thoſe privy Coppices : 
Therefore ler it ſuffice ro have ſeen the Slot: freſh, 
and to have taken up the Fewmi/bing, and. ſo re- 
tire as privately as you can. | | 
The Ges or Harbourer muſt be ſtirring 
early ro ſeck the Hart in ſuch places, becauſethar 


ſtrange. contrivantes he. will: uſe-to. . ſhun 'the. 
_ Enemies; for ſomtimes. 


fury of his purſuing 
he will - hide himſelf cloſe to the - Earth, permit- 
ting the Dozs to come up fo him , whilſt in 


the mean time he puts his Feet cloſe under his 


Belly, and draws his Breath cloſe by the freſh 
Earth ; Nature having taught him to know 
that the Scent of his Feet and his Breath - are 
the chief diſcoverers of his doublings and changes. 


they withdraw into their Coverts before Day , 10 Somtimes when he is, cloſe huared. , he 'will 


that they may not be diſturbed by Cazz/e or 
People, who oft-times break the $/of, and render 
it undiſcernable. 

But to proceed to the Chaſe of the Hart. The 
Horſmen, Huntſmen and Hoynds, being all ready 
prepared in the Field by Day-break, having their 
Harbenger, Bloodhound or Draughthonnd , in readi- 
nels, they begin the Chaſe. 


run from Covert to Covert, to find out: ſome 


others, and put himſelf in their company. . If. 
he find himſelf not fafe , he will diretly re-, 
turn by his firſt Path ro break his 7races, and. 


then ſhoot. out into ſome. great Road or Z7gþ- 
way, the light Duſt keeping neither Scent nor 
Impreſſion; and in ſuch caſe the Zuntsmen both 
horſe and foot, muſt be diligent to look abour 
to encourage the Hounds , and -to ſearch for 


The Chaſe of the Hart or Stag; and firſt 20 his Slot , and to bring up - the :Dogs in freſh 


the Unharbouring LM, 


He Fluntſmen muſt diſperſe themſelves 
about the ſides of the Wood, according 
to the beſt advantage, to eſpy, if it be a Deer, 
according to the . Harbengers deſcription, and 
when he breaks Covert, to give notice thereof 
to the Company by blowing a Recheat ; and if 


cry., ſome times the Stag being cloſe hun- 
ted, will run with the Wind 
no Scent of his Breath, and but Jittle of his 
Feet behind him: Some Harts , when they are 
hunted, will on a ſuddain make themſelves as 
if quite tired , and caſt themſelves on the 


Ground until the Hounds arc within Twelvye- 


ſcore of them , and then they will ſtart up, 


and run more nimble than before , truſting in 


the Hounds run Riot ( that is, Chaſe ſome 30 their force. Somtimes he will take $41, that is, 


raſcally Deer) then they muſt bs rated ; thar 
ſtop them by words of correQtion, or the 
ike, | 

But your Hounds ſhould not all be uncoupled 
until the Z#art is unharboured by the pr - 
bourer , and caſt off the Staunch Hounds firſt, 
which having undertaken the Chale , caſt oft 
the reſt; and the Fownds being in full cry, 
the Horſmen ſhould ſerond and encourage them 


the Water , covering himſelf all under it, ex- 
cept his Noſe ; ſomtimes ſwim down the 
Stream , and ſomtimes croſs the River; In 
ſuch caſe the Funtſmen muſt have a ſpecial 
regard to. the old ſtaunch Hounds, who will 
hunt leaſurely and carefully, whereas the young 
ones will over-ſhoot their Game. In all theſe 
Accidents, the Horſmen and Huntſmen muſt be 
diligent to look out, and cheriſh the ZFounds, 


with Yvice and, Horn as aforeſaid, to the end 40 blowing them a Recheat. 


the whole Field may know how, and where 
the Game goeth. But now adays few hunt 
the Zart as they ovght, for they -give not 
their /Jounds leafure to hunt , ſo that it is 
more properly to be faid the Zorſes hunt than 
the Zownds; and there' is ſo many on Zorſ- 
back that can neither blow, hollow ; or do any 
thing belonging to Hunting as they ought, and 
which mingle themſelves a the Hounds, 


The Stag may better be diſcovered at a 
diſtance, when he is Spent , than when he is 
nigh and hollowed at ; for when he ſeeth no 
man , he beareth down his Head, which de- 
noteth his wearineſs ; whereas when - he ſeeth 
any one , he raiſeth up his Head that they 
ſhould rhink him ſtrong, ſtout, and not rired. 

When he is rowards his fall, the ZZunds will 
hold in cloſe together , and come on fſtrong]y, 


croſſing them, and breaking ;their Courſe, that 50 by reafon that when he is almoſt Embeſed , 


tis impoſlible for ZZounds ro hunt true. 

As foon as you can pet fight of the Deer, 
to {ce if it was the ſame that was Yrnharboured, 
or afreſh one, (for by his ſubrilties; if poſſt- 
ble, he will put ſuch a Sham upon the Hounds ; ) 
1t it be a freſh one, then rate them back, and 
bring them to rhe Default. 

The Zorſmen ought all along to ſecond and 
encourage the Hounds, and to keep them to 


he caſts out of his mouth a white Froth or 
Flawer , which is very {ſweet and delightful to 
the Hounds : Beſides, the Swet of. his Bedy run- 
ing down his Legs, leaves a: ſtrong Scext on 
the Ground , which js a_ ſure ſign to the Dogs 
that he is ſinking: And, hencerit 18 that they 
are always fo luſty and jocund towards the end 
of the ' Chaſe. | 

If the Hart takes into any dry Champain 


Hunt Cloſe, aſſiſting them at every Default, if 60 Ground, and that 'tis very hot, and little or no 


they have either loſt the Slot or follow . not 
the right. They muſt alſo be careful ro watch 
his Windings and Doublinzs; for when he finds 
himſelf cloſely purſued, he will uſe many ſhifts 
and endeavours to give them the change, ro pre- 
ſerve himſelf; And being pur to his laſt extremi- 
fy, 1t is almoſt incredible to believe what 


Wind ſtirring, {o that there is no Scent 'to'* be 
had, and that the Zounds are almoſt ſpent for 
want of breath, and through extremity of labour 
give out; in ſuch caſe rhe Huntſman muſt -blemiſh 
in the laft S/of, and caſt oft the Dogs to ſome 
convenient place to refreſh them with bread and 
water until the heat be paſt,and then recurn back. 

Y ro 


, thereby to leave 


YG RH Ii-eRc WG wal? "Te *. QF 2s. ha. (ad * < ; 4 Wt L 
*_ { * $a. 6 _ : . oF : 


to the ſame Blemiſh, putting the Bloodhound on it, 
and draw before the Hounds until rhey have 
found the Hart again, and ſo follow the Chaſe as 
before. 


The Stags taking Sol. 


Hen he is quite ſpent, one of his laſt Suc- 
cours is to take Soil, and when he once 
deſcends he ſwims down Stream to leave no Scent 
behind him, and keeps in the middle for fear of 
touching the Bowghs or other things thar hang in 
the Water. In this caſe the Zuntſmen muſt have 
an eye to the Blemiſhes where firſt he rook Sol; 
| for 'tis caſie to diſcover by the breaking of the Wa- 
ter, that is the place w he took Sol , and 
there you may ſoon perceive which way he 
makes head by the ing down the Graſs and 
Weeds, better than by the Shot, which ar the firſt 
forſaking of the Sozl is generally ſpoiled and de- 
faced by the Water that runs down his Legs. 
Somrimes he - will not only deſcend , bur conti- 
' nue in the Soi/ , hiding himſelf all except the tip 
of his Noſe, as before taken notice of ; and per- 

- adyenture at a time, and in ſuch a place, = wa 
and where you arc unwilling to hazard your 
Dors : In fuch Cafe procure a Boat, or elſe ſome 
of the Hun!ſmen muſt unſtrip, and ſee to wound 
him with a Sword; or ee ro throw over a Rope 


ro the curting 


Li YI Ree . or # 


HUNTING. | 


When the ZFuntsmen come in to the Death of 
the Farr, they ſhould cry Ware Haunch, that the 
Hounds may not break in to the Deer , which be- 
ing ſecured , rhe next buſineſs is to cut his 7hroaz, 
and to Reward the young ZHownds with the 
Blood, to make them in love with a Deey , 
and learn to keep at the Throat ; then having 
ſounded the Mot , or Morts , he that is to break 
him up (that is,to take ſay,)firſt,flits the Skir from 
of the Throat downwards , maki 
the Arber,ſo that the Ordure may not break forth; 
then he is to be Paunched , and the Hounds to be 
rewarded therewith. Another Ceremony is, the 
Huntſman preſents the Perion that took the Eſſay 
with a drawn Hanger , to have a Chop at his 
Head , and after him, every one hatha Chop ific 
is not cut off; and puny the Huntſman , or 
Keeper is provided with ſuch a Zanger,that is not 
over Sharp , that there may be the more Chops 
for the gaining more Fees , every one giving him 
a Shilling at leaſt : which done, the Funtſmax 
takes up the Head, and ſhews it ro the Found; 
for their Enco ment , Rewarding the Young 
ones with the Blood. And the concluding Ceremo- 
ny, is to blow a Treble Mor by one , and then a 
whole Recheat in Conſort by all that have Hores 
Bare-headed, with a general Z7o-up : Upon which 
they depart Home; the Hart is carried away ina 
Cart, rogether with the Head , and the Mounds 


abour his ZZorns to nooſe him. Bur this is a def: 39 coupled up, and carried Home by the Xeeper. 


perate attempt , and he had need be fure that the 
Hart js out of his reach of Ground , otherwiſc 
he will endanger his life,, or ſpoiling. Nor is 
there leſs skill required at rhe laſt, when he is 
__ and the Dogs are at Bay on Land, for 

en he endangers Horſe and Man : You muſt 
therefore wiſely "tha work , for the chief glory 
in a Victory is to be without loſs or hurt. 


The Hart or Stag at Bay. 


A S to the Land Bay , if the Hart be frayed, 

and burniſhed, then the place is well to be 
conſidered of; for it it be in a Hedge fide , or 
Thicket , then whilſt he is ſtareing onthe Hounds, 
you may come covertly amongſt the Buſhes be- 
| hind him , and fo kill him; bur if you miſs,and 
he turn Head upon you, it is convenient to take 


refuge behind ſome Tree; or when he is at Bay, 59 therein, which doth ſo 


Couple up your Hounds ; and when you ſee him 
rurn head to fly , Gallop in roundly and kill him 
with your Sword or Gur, before he can have time 
to turn head upon you ; Bur if he be at Bay in 
a plain and open place, where there is no Wood , 
Tree, nor Covert , "tis dangerous and difficult ro 


come to him. 


The Death of the Stag, with the Ceremo- 
nies 10 be obſerved therein, 


E that gives the falling blow, ought of righr 
to {ound the Rechea?, to aſſemble toge 
the reſt of the Company, as alſo the Dogs; alſo 


at the Death of a Stag, there are ſeveral Cere- 
monies that ſhould be obſeryed. 


And you muſt obſerve that the Bloodhound muſt 


be firſt Rewarded , for that Honour —_— him; 
and when he hath done, then Reward the reſt , 
eſpecially the young ; and as near as you can 


let your Rewards be given them Hot , which is 
much hetrer than cold , which is the ull Cuſtom 
of many Huntſmen. 

Bur it hapnerh very often , that through ſome 
accident or other the Hart eſcapeth ; now for the 


40' recovering the Chaſe rhe next day , let there be 


ſome Marks ſet, where the Chaſe is left off; and 
go to that place with your Bloodhound, together 
with the Xennel of Hounds behind them, and 
ler him that hath the beſt Found , and moſt ten- 
der Noſed , undertake to draw endways in the 
Tracts and ways that the Hart moſt probably 
went { for they do moſt commonly run endways, 
as far as ny referee) and then if they find 
any Water or Soil , _ continue ſometimes 

iften their Joynts at their 
coming out , that they can't go far , nor ſtand 
up long ; ſo that they are conſtrained to take 
Harbour in any place they can find , that is Co- 
vert where they artted as they lye , and {ct 
ſome others draw to you our of the Coverts,by the 
moſt comodious places for them to mark, and for 
the Hounds to ventin ; and if any chance to find 
where any hath leapt , or gone , he ſhall purthe 
Hownd toit , Hooping twice , or blowing rwo 


60 Mots with his Hors, to call in his Companyant 
it 


the reſt of the Hemel tocome in ; and 

Hart which they ſeck , let the beſt Hound be put 
thereunto , and ler the —_— ſeparare them- 
ſelves, and go ſeveral ways to the ourſides of the 
Covert , if they Ciukeototenh gone into 
ſome likely Covert or Grove , then let the Hounds 
be drawn near unto them, and beat croſs through 
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HUNTING. 


ic; andif they renew theit Slot , they muſt con- 
{der whether ut be the right or not; and if. he that 
draweth- perceiveth it to be the right, ket him 
blow two Mets, to call in the Company ; and if 
he chance te find five or ſix Zayres one after ano- 
cher together , do not take ir for a Herd of 
Deer as many think ; for when a Har? hath been 
long run and ſpent , he will make many Zayres 
copether , becauſe he can't well ſtand up to Feed, 
bur Feeds lying. 

For the Hunting the Hart or Stag, I ſhall not 
deſcend ro every Particular ; for 'tis an Exerciſe 
that requires both your Wit, Patiewce , and Po- 
licy, with relation to the variations of the Ground, 
Sitxations, Woods, Rivers, and an more 
Accidents that may intervene ; this Chaſe ſeldom 
or never being after one and the {ame manner, 
but different according to the Weather , the 
condition of the Dogs, and the ſtrength of the 


Hart , with many other Conſiderations that re- ,0 


quire your Skill , or elſe you may chance to 
loſe the Xfart by default , which amongſt Wood- 
men i$ a diſgrace. He ſhould be therefore wile 
and bold , good at both fore and after Game ; 
neither ought he to be diſcouraged art every lit- 
tle ilconveniency ; for being put off from his 
Chaſe through any accident of violent Storm, 
the Nights approach , or the like, he ought to 
Blemiſh on the laſt View or Slot, and to it again 


10 Skin {moorh, and clear from all 


85 
waiſt hay” cor pence eigg cut into little picces, 
and pur into an Eartbes Pot with ſome Pe 
and Myrrh,, and fa ft into an Over until 
be dry (the Pet being cloſe ſtopr) makes a ſin- 
gular Powder for the Coflick , being mixt with 
Wine, and {o drank. 

The next is the Blood, which hath many ex- 
cellent Virtues for all kind of Flexes and Poy- 
ſons ; beſides, it s electally good ro make the 


Spots; and that makes ſo many 


waſh their ZZands and Faces in the Blood of the 


Stag after it is newly opened, being hor. 
In the Heart is a Bone, no way infe- 


rinks 5 Faint - "90686 5, and other 


Symptoms which the Heart and Brain; - 
and is a to be moſt excellent for Women 


in Labour, eyen beyond that of the Eagle. 
In the laſt place, his Pizzle, or Genital Mem- 
ber waſht in Water, and that Water being drank, 
doth immediately eaſe and cure the Colick, 
Stoppage of the Trine, and ſeyeral Maladies inci- 
dent to the Reins, Kidneys, and ©riters : It is 2 
notable Aphrodifie , ow uſed for that (e. 
'Tis alſo moſt excellent for all manner of Fluxes, 
for the Plurifie, and Bitings of YVenemous Crea- 


TWres. 


I ſhall nor deſcend to give you Inſtrudtions, 


in the Morning with the Draught or Blood: 30 for the applying the aforeſaid Parts of the Stag 


hound, as before direted, and fear not ſuccels ; 
for 'tis the nature of the Hart, when he is 
cloſe run and almoſt ſpent, to make forth on 
Head , and to deſcend art the firſt Soz/, to cool 
and refreſh himſelf, where he ufcth to continue 
(if not purſued) ſo long, that his Limbs become 
ſtiff, and almoſt diſabled from runing , and 
therefore betakes himſelf to the next ſhelter he 
mects with , and conſequently becomes an eaſie 
Chaſe the next Morning, it 
ſtand their buſineſs, and follow the aforeſaid In- 
{tructions. | 


The Profits and Advantages of the Stag. 


Shall conclude this Chapter of the Princely 
Hart, with letting you know the Profits and 
Advantages , which are generally reputed to gc- 


company this goodly Creature; and firſt for his 50 


Skin, which being dreſt is excellent for Coats, 
Belts, Gloves, and the like. His F/e/þ ſarpaſlerh 
all other Veniſon, if in the pride of his Greaſe ; 
otherwiſe ir is reputed hard, dry, and melan- 
choly : The Calfs and Hinds , are eſteemed ber- 
ter food than the Harts. The Marrow and Sewet 
are excellent for all ſuch Oyntments, Plaiſters, and 
Cataplaſms, as are deſigned far cold Gouts and 
hard 7xmers, The Horns are ſaid to be Anti- 


Huntſmen under- 49 


_ touching the Buck, and the Rules for taking 


to uſc, it being a Diſcourſe not {o prop for the 
Subje&t in hand ; but refer you to. Books of 
Phyfick, 


Y tt 


poopm_ — 


_— _— 


CEA FP; Vs 
BUCK HUNTING. 


Aving ſaid fo much of the #Zart or Stag, 

as to his Nature, and the ways of Fuxt- 

ing him, there will remain ſo much the leſs 
him, 
ſecing he that can hunt a Stag or Hart 


well, can't Hunt a Back ill : Beſides Fallow-Deer 


——_—— and thoſe ufually in 
Parks and Encloſures of divers Scituations , and 
ſeveral Statures different from one another, 'tis a 
hard task to give InſtruQtions for eyery parti- 
cular; for in truth it is the proper Art of the 
reſpeftive Keeper of thoſe Parks or Places, to 
underſtand the Nature and Craft of his Deer in 


_—_ yet apes 
V or the better attaining the Practick ; 
Soba I ſhall in brief tell you what relates to 


dotes againſt Poyſon , being little inferiour to 60 Buck-hunting, as now adays uſcd. 


thoſe of the Z/nicorn, if there be any ſuch Beaſt ; 
they are great Reſtoratives , and ' an excellent 
Cordial jn Fevers and all Peſtilenygial Diſeaſes ; 
and of Harts-hers there is made a moſt excel- 
lent Jelly, which is efteemed very good for Eld- 
crly Men, efpecially if married to young Bux- 
lom Women : The Horns of a yaung Hart, 


The great Skill required in hunting the Buck 
is to keep the Hounds from hunting Counter, ar 
Change, in regard of the plenty of Falow-Deer, 
"yy uſually in the fame Ground ; nor is 


Skill in Lodging a Buck, as 
Harktauring a Stag neither _ " 


| you draw fo 
much after a Buck , but you may judge by the 
| View 


hunting; all which are to be acquired by Exye- | 
is 


7 2 
% 97 bl 
\ To 


a 
PREY); 


v% HUNTING. 


- View, and obſerve what Grove or m__ he en- Hounds are only to be relyed upon until You x6: 
ters; for he will not wander up and down as cover him again; it he be Sunk, and the Found; 
the Hart, nor change his Layer ſo oft , neirher thruſt him up, 'ris called an /mprime, and the 
-uſe ſo - many Creſſmgs , Doublings', Shifts and Company all Sound 'a ' Rechear; when he is Run 
' Devices ; nor doth he flee {6+ far before the down, every one ſtrives to get in, to prevent his 
Hounds, and avoideth the Highways and open being'rorn with the Hounds. Falow-Deer ſeldom 
Plains, 'as much as he can: He is not ſo ctafty or never ſtanding ar Bay. 

and ſtrong to beata River, or to ſtay fo long at He that firſt gets in, cries J0o-up, to give No- 
' $9il ; neither are they ſo free to take a great tice that he is down, and Blows a Death. - 
River, bur being cloſe hunted, they. flee into ſuch 10 the Company are all come in, they Paunch him 
ſtrong Coverts as they are accuſtomed unto ; and and Reward the Hounds ; and gy the 
it hath been obſerved, that ſome Bucks that have chief Perſon of Quality amongſt them Take; 
leaped over a Park-Pale, after a Ring or 'two, Say; that is, Curs his Be/y open, to ſee how 
have returned-of themſelves , chooſing rather ro - Far he is: This done, every one hath a Chop at 
dye where they areacquainted, than in a ſtrange his 'Neck, and'rhe Head being cur off is ſhewed 
7 Mldce ” 2 | rorhe Hownds, ro Encourage them to run only at 
© The Buck leapeth lighter at the Rut , than the Male:Deer , which they ſee by the Horns, and 
Stag; "and groaneth as the Hart belloweth, alſo ro teach them to bite only at the Z7ead - 
but with a worſe noiſe, 'and ratling in the © Then the” Company all ſtanding' in a Ring,” one 
- Throat. 20 Blows a /imgle Death ; which done, all Blow a 
The | Buck and Hart are not at amity toge- double Recheat , and fo conclude the Chaſe with 
- ther, ſhuning each others Layers; and being of a general Hollow of 'Z70o-up, and depart the Field 
-a ſweeter Scent, are +more covered by the totheir ſeveral Homes, orto the place of Meeting ; 


' Elounds. and the Huntſman, or ſome other, hath the Deer 
The DPves begin to Fawn about the end of caſt croſs the Buttocks of his Horſe; and 6 
May, and continue till Midſummer. carricth him Home. | 


he Bucks Mew or ſhed their Horns, or Heads, 
every year, about or in April, and part of May ; 
and their new Ones are burniſht about the end 
of Argyſt S 3O 
The Buck makes his Fewmi/hings in diyers C H:A P. VIII. 
- manners and forms, as the Hart, according to | 


the diverſity of his food, and the time of the | 
Day , Morning and Evening ; but moſt com- Hunting the ROEBUCK and 


monly they are round. DOE 
The Buck comes in *Seaſon the Eighth of Fuly, s 


and goes out at Zoly-Rood , which is the Four- 


tcenth of September. : He Roe, is a Deer well known in Germany 
The Doe comes in Seaſon when the Buck in the Helvetial Alps, and in divers parts 

goes out, and goeth out at 7welve-Tide. 40 of Africa,where there is plenty of them, although 
As to this delightful Sport of Buck -hunt ng, not to amon us. 

the ſame Funds are uſed which run the Stag, This Beaſt is faid to be of an exceeding quick 

In Forefts and Chaſes, as they lyc at Layer, fo ſight : They differ not much from the common 


they. are hunted. | | Deer bur in their Horns , which are ſer with fox 
In Par ks where they are incloſed , the Sport is or ſeyen Branches , not Palmed, but Branchy, and 
not fo good , by realon 'of the greater Chanzz ſhorter than the Fallow Deer : And whereasthe 
and Foy! , unleſs they; break our and 'run the Z7ry; of others are hollow towards the Root, 
| Country, .which they ſeldom do : Bur Deer that yhereunto entreth a certain long Subſtance, the 
:lye ont,” though near the Park, make generally ' x1prys of theſe, as alſo of the Fallow Deer and 
| benter Chaſes than Foreſt Deer. 50 the Elk are ſolid, yer full of Pores. They much 
| . frequent the Mountains and Rocky places , and are 
The” Keeper Shooting a Buck to be Run _qoy1v © 0 100-5 anc when hey rake Soltivim 
own. In Ofober they go to Rut , or to their Toury, 
and continue therein abour fifteen days, and ne- 
EY facilitating the Chaſe , the Keeper com- ver accompany with any other beſides his own 
monly ſeles a far Buck out of the Herd, Doe; nor do they part until ſhe is ready to 
which he Shoots to Maim him; and then he is Fawy, and then ſhe withdraws a good diſtance, 
Run down by the Hounds. where he can't find her, it being his nature to kill 
As to the way of hanting them, the Company 60 the Young Ones. 
uſually goes our very Early for the benefit of The Doe generally brings forth Two, which 
the Morning ; ſomerimes they have a Deer ready commonly prove. Buck Doe, and ſhe keeps 
Lodged, if not, the Coverts are drawn until one them out of the Bucks ſight until they are fit to 
is rouzed ; or ſometimes in a Park a Deer is ſhift for themſelves; thoſe rwo being 
pitched upon , and forced from the Herd, then up together, do ſeldom parr. 
more F7ounds are laid on to run the Chaſe; if The Faws the Firſt Year is called a Xid; the 
you come to be ar a-faulr ,- the Old. Staunch Second, a Girle; the Third, a _—_ Fon 
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| HUNTING: on 
Fourth, a Roe-Buck of the firſt Head; and the only defence ,” and chief ornament. | HerFeederh 
Fifth, a Roe-Buck. 011i like the Hart;and makgs his Fewmets ſometimes 
As ſoon as the Buck comes from his Tourn he flar, ſomerimes round; ''and -fome ſay long, © He 
Caſts his Horns , and - few of them after Two is ſaid to be: long-lived, and whenhe is-in his: 
Years old fail ro Mew about Alhalbontide : Their Pride of Greaſe'is excellent Veniſon. "8 


Heads quickly grow out again, for that in March In thoſe Coxntreys where [they . are.common,  * 
they Fray them. The Buck is always in Seaſon they are ſeldom hunted ar-force,: but raken-with 
| (except in Rutting time,) bur never very Far. Nets and Shot , for being aſſailed by Dogs and 


You ſhould be careful of hunting the Doe Men unarm'd, he will endanger. the: killing or 
while ſhe is big with Young, or indeed fo long 19 ſpoiling chem ; his cuſtom being (thar” after :he 
until her Young are fir to live without her, hath ſtood-up a great while; doubled, crofled;. 
there being a Mercy and Compaſſion due to all and uſed what Subtilties : he'rcan! ro--ſhun ther; 
Beaſts ; beſides, their and our Creator hath inhi- Dogs ) to berake himſelf to a Zree: tor: his -laft: 
bited the Seething of a Xi4 in the Dams Milk, the and 10 planteth himfelf- with his Buttocks:l 
whereby all ſuch. Cruelty is ſuppoſed to be for- againſt ir, that nothing can aſſault” him bur-quſt+ 
bidden ; which Nature abhors. before, and hangeth down; his' #4ad4; to rhe: 

They make an exceeding good Chaſe, hold our gong , Whereby all his Body is covered until» 


+. long, and flee far End-ways; they covet to run e find his advantage of ripping up the Bees, of > 
in azainſt the Wind for coolneſs of the Air; and his Purſuers; or otherwiſe fpailing them; {eemings/ 
* therefore thoſe thar hunt them, uſe to place the 20 very dreadful to the Zounds , fo that they will % 
R. Hounds with the Wind. They are moſt eaſily hardly venture on him. Ft , vas 
Ti taken in the Woods, the Mountains, and Rocky For the finding out the Razr-Deer, you muſt: 
"$2 Places being their ſafeſt Holds. They are hard- uſe a Bloodhound, as before treated of. i +1. 11 
7 ly known by their Feet, or Fewmets ; being | #f-7Tivge 3 | 
fi hunted, they take their firſt Ring large; and after- —— Grid! 
wards hunt the Hounds ; that is, do often come A 513 03 © 
back on the Dogs , and being almoſt down, or + | C H A P. X. 


can _ out no longer, they take S077 and beat 
it like the Hart, keeping all their Body under CS HED | UEAGICS 5 
Water, except their Noſe to draw Air ; _ will 30 Hunting the FO X;r + 
they ſtir thence , until diſturbed by the Zuntſ- j 3&153 4 
men, or the Hounds, coming juſt upon them. 2 24 vl Fin yang af 
The Croſſings and Doublings before the Hounds Fr the Diyertiſements-uled /by the; 
are termed Traſenings ; and you muſt call hma @L£ A Gentry of this Kingdom , Fox-hunting is 
Fair, and not a great Roe-Buck. The Herd is Ot no {mall eſteem : Whar has been Wrote on 
called a Bevy, of which Six is a ſmall one , be- this Subject, and what has likewiſe bne by Tra- 
tween Six and Fen a middle one, and Twelve a dition, was that Which was practiſed when the 
great Bevy. The Ree, as before noted, is ſeldom {aud was . much more Woody, -and when they 
Fat, fo that unleſs you find Bevy-greaſe on his abounded fo much to be a general Nuſanee, as 
Tail upon his breaking up, he is nat Veniſon, and 40 Walveg,were (eſpecially in the Mountainous parts) 
only fit for the Hound; - before they were deſtroyed; and;; Hales . was 
The Bowels, Blood, and Feet; are the Reward freed from them by - an Impeſition -of Skins, to 
due to the ZZownds, and it is termed the Dole, and be paid rothe Crown of England, which ar. large. 
the dreſſing him is termed the ZZerdlenge. - is taken notice of in our Britiſh. #diftorys But. 
As for the Hunting the Roe, I ſhall not give Foxes, the Subject of this Diſcourſe, being then 
any further Inſtructions , it being not a Chaſe a- leſs conſiderable for the miſchief they did,-;were: 
mongſt us. = the leſs raken notice of ; but the Country People. 
recciving gteat Damages. by. their deſtryibn: of 
SB —— Poultry, Rabbets, Lambs. ,; Sc. ot: which they 
* 50 _ were not wanting jin their-endeayours-to: 
C H A P IX- deſtroy them : And the-ways by.thety then uſed 
| . (by what I can underſtand ). was':by a-great: 
| | Company of Reople, with Dogs C. rallhode) 
"No SD & E R; aſſembled to ,. to go to - Words and: 
Hunting the RAI N-D'E E R — : mig tb gorindegm 
| | _ to beſet the place, whilſt others went in to bear. 
His Coamtry produceth few or: none -of this and force them out, with ſome, of che -Dogs., 'and 
fort, fo thar- I ſhall have the leſs to {ay to be either Courled by the reſt of rhe Dogs, or 
of hunting him. _ _ | taken' in Nets or Hays, fer on the ont-ſ{ides-for 
He is like the 77art, though not ſo tall, and his gy, that ſe. - Bat of lats years. (by Experience; 
| bead is fuller of - Avtliers, which are much bigger the M of Invention) the knowledge. ofthis 
Fl, and wider in compa(s; he bears Twenty four (as indeed all other Chaſes)is arrived to far: greater 
of Branches, or more; according to his Age; having a perſetion, . being now become a very 
great Palm on the top; and his fore [Antlers axe Recreation to {uch that delight therein ; {o-rhar 


_ allo Falmed I ſhall in 2 bricf and. car Method give you a 
| When he is hunted he flies End-ways, by reaſon Modern Account of Fox-bunting, as/it' is at this 
9 v the heavy Attire-on his head, which is his day uſed by. the moſt Experxin this Chaſe: . |: + 
: WI Z Although 
# p 
bo Rs Td -* AT Ser eh, © SL 


; 
| 


Although this Chaſe affords great Recreation, 


yer it is not ſo full of diverſity as thar of the 


| neſs being but to find it our, 


Hare , for it leaves a hotter Scent, fo that 
there are bur few Dogs but will hunt the Fox 
with all imaginable cagerneſs ; but as his Scent is 
hotteſt at hand, fo ir dies ſooneſt. 

The Fox doth not much truſt to his Strength 
of Body , orfwiſtnels of Legs, but endeavours 
to preſerve himſelf by policy in Coverts and 7 bick- 
ets ; ark eng. run when he can ſtand up no 
longer befare the Hounds, will draw toward thoſe 

where he uſeth ro Earth , and then he 
makes his Caves his places of Defence ; nor can 
og out, unleſs the Ground be ſoft; bur 


Kennel. 
any , it being the work of the Bad; 
take up his 

therein , which he ſoon hath to himſelf ; 
for his Stink is (o offenſive to the Badger , that 
he quits it, and makes another. 

As to the Nature of the Fox , he is a Beaſt of 
great Subrilty , as well in his Preying , and pla- 
ces of , as in his Chaſe ; to give you 
a particular account thereof , would be roo tedi- 


\ ſhould differ according 


HUNTING. 
the Scent,and the two firſt Months are the beſt, the 


Leaves then being rotten upon the Graxnd , which 
before obſtruct rhe Scent ; alſo the Hound; are 
beſt ſeen to Hunt , and the Earthings are ſooner 
found ; again in cold weather the Fownds hunt 
beſt, the Fox then having the ſtrongeſt Scex? , 
bur ir ſooner dyerth than in a hotter Seaſon. Bur 
Froſty and Snowy Weather are altogerher un- 
fir. 


10 For the Hunting the Fox,the Funds or Beagles, 


generally made ule of , are ſuch that have good 
Mertrtle , are ſtout and well Quartered. Bur they 
to the Countrey where 

are hunred (as indeed in all orher Chaſes) ; for thoſe 
proper for the open Champain Countries , are the 
Northern -— on. which are Fleet of Foot , and 


Bur he ſeldom rakes the pains to make 20 are not good for long Chaſes that the Champain 
er 


the Southern Beaz/e, makes a good {train for this 


Sparr. 

"a ro the Method now obſerved in hunting the 
Fox : Having found a Foxes Earth , about Mid- 
night before you deſign to Hunt, the next Morn- 
ing for preventing his Earthizg , cauſe all his 
Holes to be ſtopt that you can find , except the 
main #Zole or Eye , that is moſt beaten , which 


ous for this Diſcourſe, nor are they unknown to 30 ſtop not until about Day-break , for tcar of ſtop- 


moſt that uſe the Chaſe. 

In many reſpe&s he is of the Nature of the 
Wolf. When a Bitch-Fox is Bragged , and with 
Cub , ſhe is hardly to be taken ; for then ſhe lieth 
near the Earth, and upon hearing the leaſt Noiſe, 
the berakes her ſelf ro her place of Saxduary. 
When a Bitch-Fox goetha Clicketing, ſeeking for 
a Dog-Fox , ſhe crieth with a hollow Voice , not 
much unlike the howling of a Mad-Dog ; And in 
the ſame manner ſhe cries when ſhe miſles 
her Cubs ; but when they are killed ſhe crieth nor, 
defending her ſelf to the laſt Gaſp. When ſhe is 
Sa/t, her biting is Venemous. A Fox being pin- 


_ ched with Hunger , will prey on YVermine or Ca- 


Neemed good for Shrunkt Sinews , 


rion , for want of other Food ; But his uſual 
Food is Poaltery, Rabets, and the like, being found 
a great Enemy to Warrens and Henbouſor, and 
there be {ome that are ſo Crafry,as to lye lurking 
all day in Ditches, and under Hedges near Houſes, 
to elpy Poultrey for their prey at Night. 

The Fat of a Fox is termed Greaſe , which is e- 
being Bathed 
therewith. The Prixt of his C/aws on the Ground 
is called his Footig. That which for a Fart is 
_ Karbouring, , for a Fox is termed Xenne!- 


us. 

The Fox eſteemed by all the craftieſt 
Feaſt that is , yer is taken ſeveral ways , as by 
Hounds , Greyhounds, Nets, and Gims : For the ta- 


ing him in ; which done , letthe FZwntſmax have 
all the Dogs in Couples , and being come to the 
Wood that you firſt deſign totry , firſt throw off 
your ſure Finders, or Staunch Hounds, being fuch 
that will undertake no other Scent , bur that of 
the Fox ( for Woods and Coverts are full of 
change ) and when one or more of them opens , 
'ris a ſure ſign that he is upon rhe Scext , thatis, 
where the Fox hath paſled rhar Night; which is 


any of 40 called a Drag , or Trail. If you find the reſt 


of the Funds that were caſt off, to improve up- 
on-it , and that the Cry mends , 'tis moſt proba- 
ble they are right ; and as the Drag mends, caſt 
off more that you can confide in. But if the 
Scent fails , then 'tis ſuppoſed they run it Counter , 
and in ſuch Caſe they muſt be raken off ; and wy 
them the other way. 

Upon the Hounds improving the Scent, whether 
the one way or the other ; the Funtſman on Foot 


5o (thar hath the charge of the coupled Hounds, and 


before that muſt have Hardled them, thar is,with 
a Slip, for the purpoſe ready ſecured three or 
four Couple together , that they may not break in 
from him , to run into the Cry of the Finders ) 
is called upon to throw in two or three Couple 
more of his Stauncheſt Hounds ; during this while 
they are by the Huntſman, until the 
make it out tothe place where the Fox is, w 

js called Xenneled, and is ſoon diſcovered by the 


King him with the two laſt , 1 ſhall Treat elſe- g, Hunfters from the encreaſe of rheir Cry ; then 


where , and with Greyhounds the Caſe is not often; 
fo that my buſineſs will be only for the Hounds 
and 7erriers,their Aſfiſtants, when he takes Earth , 
of which more anon. 

The beſt Seafon to hunt the Fox , is in the 


+ Months of November, December, January, Februa- 


ry and March ; for before 'tis diſadyantageous ro 


—_— mot bet ado throw off 
major part of the Coupled Fibunds. 
The Fox when finding himſelf fo hotly pur- 
ſued, that he can't ſeeure himſelf in thoſe Coverts 
and Places he is inted with ; and that when 
one grear Slight failarh him , which is to hunt th* 
Hounds juſt as they do him, wink Gay ns 
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many times at a loſs , or great fault ( which is 
chiefly prevented by their ering of the Hounds) 
then is unwillingly forced to forſake them, and 
truſt wholly ro his Feet , leading them frem 
Word ro Wood, a Ring of four , fix , or ten Miles 
and ſometimes endways about twenty miles,trying 
all the Zarths he knows , which as near as 
ſhould be ſtopr the Night before the Znnting , as 
aforeſaid. | 

The Huntſman on Foot muſt croſs ( with what 
Hounds he hath in reſerve) from Wood to Wood,to 
be as much as poſlible in the way, to throw them 
off when called upon , as an encoursz ro 
the reſt ( they being Freſh ) and at the ſame time 
muſt endeavour as much as he can , roenco 
the Finders or Staunch Founds , that begin to run 
lag, that as occaſion may offer ro have rhem 
ready for a dead Scent, or as is thought fir for 
the latter end of the 


I; 
, Many times they ki Fox upon the Turf; 29 


bur if gets to an Earth, and enters it, 
cry Ho-up, as at the Death , ſuppoſing the Chaſe. 
ended ; and blow a Zorn to call in the Company. 


Earthing the FO X. 


TT Aving Earthed the Fox , the next buſineſs 
is to get Countrymen with Shovels, Spades , 


think the Earth not too 
liraring the ſame , the FZuntſman muſt be provi 
ded with one gt, rwo Terriers, to pur into 
the Farth after him , to lay him up ; that is to 
fix him into 4ri Angle, ( which may be ſooner 
done, according to the Opinion of ſome, by 
putting a Coller of Be/s on the Terriers Neck ) 
for the Earth oft times conſiſts of divers Ang/es ; 
and the uſe of the 7errier is ro know where the 


2t; and for their faci- 


HUNTING. 


I0 


A 


39 


Of Ternets. 


S. concerning Terriers , every one that is 

a Fox-Funter is of Opinion, that he hath 

a good Breed ; and ſome will fay , that the 7er- 
rier is of a peculiar Species of it ſelf; I ſhall not 
ſay any thing as to the Affirmative, or Ne- 
gative part ; only give me leave to ſay that ſuch 
Terriers that are Bred out of a Beagle and a 
Mungril Maſtiff 7 provegood ; and indeed 
any {mall thick Skinn'd Dog that harh Courage , 
and that will run into the Holes, and lye Baying 
at the Fox , is one for the purpoſe , which this 
{ort will do , for he hath Courage, and a thick 
Skin , as participating of the Cur , and is Mou- 
_ from the Beag/e , as before taken notice 
The Seaſon for Entring thele Terriers is at ten 
or twelve Months Old , forif you Enter them 
not within the year , you will hardly bring them 
to take Earth; neither muſt they be bafled or 
over-maſtered at firft making , for then ' they 
will hardly return to it any more ; Therefore 
be careful not to enter them upon o!d Foxes , of 
Badgers , but take ſuch a time when they have 
their young , and are gone abroad to ſeek Prey. 
You muſt alſo encourage them, by putting inan 


Mattocks , Pickaxes, &c. to dig him our, if they 39 old Staunch 7errier to lead the way , that if it 


happen that an old Fox ſhoyld be there, he might 
be worried by him for their further Encourage- 
ment. | 

When Foxes have young Cubs , take an old 


| Terrier, and put them into their Earth;and when 


they begin to Bay ( which is called 7earving) hold 
the y Terrier at the Mouth of the Earth , 
to che end they may hear the old one Tears. . 

If you take any young Cub with young Terrs 


Fox lyeth , for as ſoon as he finds him,” he con- 40 97s , ler them kill ir ; and take their pleature 


tinyes Bayirg or Barking ; fo that which way the 
Noiſe is heard , that way dig unto him ; and 
when he is dug up, ſomictinies he is thrown a- 
mongft the Founds to Blood arid encourage 
them ; and this will make them lye at an Earth , 
when they come to a ſtrange Wood, and to an 
unknown Zarth ; and ſometimes he is reſerved 
alive, and hunted another Day , which is called a 
Bar-Fox. 


The Death of the F 0 Y. 


F* Rewarding your Dogs, when the Fox is 
killed , hollow in all the Pack to Bay him , 
but do nor Reward them therewith, as being not 
good for them ; bur follow the former Directions 
r the Rewarding them. 
4 If the Earth 
ere is no 
Steet- Lac 


ot elſe 


oves ſo Deep and Rocky , that 


| | outh of the Eprth , 
ay is pitched round ir ; and ſo watch 
© take him ar his going off , which will be _in 
the Night following , and oft times ſooner ; for 
his heat, and the coolneſs of the Earth, will not 
ſuffer him to ſtay in long : Sothar when he ap- 
prehends all things are quier aboye , he comes 


our. 


————_—. 


ON. 


<— ——_— 


ſibilicy of ciging him our, uſhally 60 
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CH AF, XL 
Hunting the BADGER, | 


Here are two forts of Badgers, Dog-Bad- 
#B gers, as reſembling a Dog in his Feet ; 
and a Hoz-Badger, as wo onv nc Hog in his 
cloven hoofs ; theſe latrer differ the former 
being whiter and bigger, and have their Heads 
and S»nouts thicker , and do allo differ in their 
Food ; the one eating Fleſþ and Caries like a 
Dog, and the other Roots and Fruits like a Hog 5 
And theſe fort of Badgers where they have their 
Farths , uſe to caſt their Fiants or Duzg in a 
ſmall hole ; and 'cover it, Whereas the Doge 
Badgers make their Fiants dt a good diſtance 
from their Burrows, which axe deep, with vas 
1 hen pe Fw. Cy 
Badger bei tr and KZy ,- ths mn © 
eaſy and grounds, wheteas the other fors 
frequents 7hickets, Roeks and mountainous wy 


90 
ces, making their Retreats dedper and narrow- 
cr. 
A Badger is known by ſeveral other Names, 
as a Gray, a Brock, and a Boreſon or a Bauſon ; 
the young ones are called Pigs, the Male is 
called the Boar, and the Female the Sow. 

The Badger is naturally a very ſleepy Crea- 
cure, and ſeldom ſtirs out but in the Night fea- 
ſon to ſeek his Prey; and above all other food 
EHig-fleſh is moſt grateful ro his palate, in fo- 
much that if you take a peece of Pork and 
train it over the Badgers Burrow he will ſoon 
make his approach out : They live to a great 
Age, and when their ſight faileth by old age 
they keep to their Burrows, and receive their 
Food from the younger. 

By nature they are very chill and cold, and 
when it ſnoweth they go not forth ; Their 
Fleſh is of a ſweet rankiſh taſt, butis eaten in 
many Countries ; the beſt ſeaſon is in September. 
They have very ſharp and venemous 7eeth ; 
their Legs are longer on their right ſide than on 
their left, ſo that when they run they choole a 
ſide of a Hill , Bank, Furrow, or Cartroot. 

The Dog-Badgers Ears, Snout , and Throat 
are yellowiſh, and are longer Legged than the 
Hoz-Badger. They accompany not together yer 
they both prey on all manner of Few/, young 
Pigs , Rabets and the like food , doing great 
hurt in Warrens. They are ſtout and i in 
defending themſelves, and will endure good 
blows, yet their Noſe and Snout is fo tender 
that a little blow thereon will kill them. 

Although the Badger and the Fox are much 
alike in ſeveral qualities , yet do they often 
make War with one another, eſpecially on the 
Account of Food, 1o that it is good ſport to ſee 
the conteſt berwixt them. The hunting and 
purſuing them however is much at one to- 


wards the concluſion , for the Badger runs to 40 the Hole berwixt him and the Zerrzers, and if 


his Earth or Burrow much {ſooner than the Fox, 
and being Earthed maks good and defends his 
&4/ile- much longer , and to ſay truth, the plea- 
{ure of this Chaſe doth chiefly conſiſt in the 
Unkennelling and Unearthinz of them, which 
requires skitl and labour. | 

; You are to take notice, that although all 
Hounds will eagerly purlue and hunt both the 
Fox and Badger, yet there is none of them 
- that will endure to feed on their flicſh; and 
there are ſome Dogs more proper for this Chaſe 
than others , and thoſe arc the 7erriers alrea- 
dy ſpoken of in the Chapter of Fox Hunt- 
THT. 
The labour and ingenuity of the Badgers 
in making their Burrows 1s worth oblcrvation ; 
when they Ear!h, after they have entred a good 
depth, for the clearing the- Earth our, one lieth 
on his Back , and another layeth Earth on his 
Belly , and fo taking his hinder Feet in his 
mouth draweth him out of the Burrow , and 
having unladen himlelf of the Earth goeth to the 
{ame work, and this they do till ther Chambers 
or © places of Retreat are. finiſhed ; then they 
proceed to gather in their Furniture , that is, 
the martcrials for their Couch or Lodging, as 
Straw, Leaves, Moſs and the like, which with 
+. 
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HUNTING. 


IO ſhur him in as ſoon .as he ſtraineth the Bag. 


20 or. two, and what Badgers are abroad, being 


30 ing and clawing the Dogs, for the manner of 


50 to refreſs the Terriers when they come out of 


their Feet and Head they wrap up ſo cloſe to: 
gerher , that they will get to their Burrows - a 
pretty good Bundle, ſome Burrows have 7 br 8 
diſtin&t Chambers. | 

In hunting the Badzer you mult ſeek the 
Earths, and Burrows where he lieth, and in a 
clear Moonſhine Night go and ſtop all the Byr- 
rows EXCeEPpt one or two, and therein place ſome 


Sacks faſtned with drawing firings, which may 


Some uſe no more than to ſet a Hoop in the 
mouth of the Sack, and {6 put it, into the 
Hole, and as ſoon as the Badger is in the Sack 
and ftraincth it , the Sack ſlippeth- off the 
Hoop and follows him into the Earth, fo he lieth 
tumbling therein till he is taken. Theſe Sacks 
or Bags being thus ſer , caſt off the Hounds, 
beating abour all the Woods, Coppices, Hedges and 
Tufts round about for the compals « x a Mile 


alarmed by the ZHZounds, will ſoon betake them- 
{elves to their Burrows; and obſerve that he 
that is placed to watch the Sacks, muſt ſtand 
clole and upon a clear wind; otherwiſe the 
Badger will diſcover him, and will immediately 
fly tome other way into his Burrow. Bur if the 
Hounds can encounter him before he can take 
his SanQtuary , he will then ſtand at Bay like 
a Boar, and make good ſport , grieyouſly bit- 


their fighting is on their Backs uſing both 7eeth 
and Nayls, and by blowing up their skins de+ 
tend rhemſeves againſt all Bites. of the Dozs , 
and Blows of Men, except on their Noſes, as 
aforeſaid.' And for the better preſervation of 
your Dogs 'tis good to put broad Co/lers about 
their Necks made of Grays Skins. 

When the Badger perceiverh the 7erriers be- 
gin to Tearn him in his Burrow, he will ſtop 


they ſtill continue Baying, he will remove his 
Couch into another Chamber or part of rhe Bur- 
row , and {o from one to another, Barrocading 
the way before them as they retrear, until they 
can go no further, 

If you intend to dig the Badger out of his 
Burrow, you muſt be provided with thoſe Tools 
alrcady treated of for the diging out the Fox; 
beſides which you ſhould have a Pail of water 


the Earth to take breath and cool themſelves ; 
It will alſo be neceſſary ro put about your 
Terriers Necks Collers of Bells, which making 
a . noiſe, . may occaſion the Badgers . bolting 
out. 

Theſe 7oels thus uſed for the diging out of 
the Badger , being troubleſome to be carried 
on Mens Backs , may be brought in a {mall 
Cart. 

In diging you 'muſt conſider the ſituation 
of the ground, by which you may judge where 
the chief Ang/es are ; for elſe in ſtead ot adyan- 
cing the work you will hinder ir. . 

In . this order you .may beſiege them in their 
ſtrongeſt Holds or Caſtles, and may break rheir 
Plot forms, Parapets, Caſmats, and work to them 
with Mines , and Counter-Mjnes, watil you have 
overcome them. | | - © having 
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Having taken a live and luſty Badger, if 


" you would make ſport, carry him 'home in a 
Sack and turn him out in your Court-yard , or 
ſome other encloſed place , and there let him 
be hunted , and worried to Death by your 
Fennds. 

[ ſhall conclude this Chapter with ſome ihort 
Account of the profits and adyantages thar 
accrew by killing this Creature ; Their Fleſh, 
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from them”, ſhe uſually gets ro ſome little Z777; 
or Riſfing-ground , raiſing her {elf on her Hinder- 
= to elpy the Dogs, thereby the better to avoid 
them. | 

Thoſe Hares that frequent Marſby or Mooriſh 
places, are the ſloweſt on foot ; arid leaſt able to 
endure labour ; and being hunted, will ſeldom or 
never uſe High-ways, or Beaten-paths , but uſe their 
Slights and Subtilties by the: fides of Rzvers and 


Blood and Greaſe, though not good Food, yer 45, Watcry places; nor are they able ro run long 


is very uſeful for Phy/etzans and Appothecaries 
for Oyls, Oyntments, Salves, and Powders ; for 
ſhortneſs of Breath , the Cough of the Lungs ; 
for the Stone, Sprained-Sinews, cold Aches , 
&c. and the Sk» being well dreſt, is. very 
warm - and good for Ancient people that 
arc troubled with Paralitick Diſtempers. 


 — 
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Hunting the HARE. 


His Chaſe affords Delight and Recreation 
to every Man; for none but Perſons of 
Eſtate and Quality have the Priviledges and Con- 


Teniences of Foreſts, Chaſes, and Parks ; but Men 45 


of a lower Rank may ſometimes diyert rhem- 
ſelves with the Fare. 

Now although ares are common, and that 
the lanting them is every mans Sport ; yet doth 
it not ceaſe to be an Art full of Subrilry and 
Craft, requiring labour and vigilance to carry it 
on to the deſigned purpoſe or end; nor is it 


before the Hounds for want of Breath; as being 
{o Fat and Foggy through their groſs food. 

The younger Fares, by reaſon of their weak 
Members, tread heavier than the elder, and there- 
fore leave the ſtronger Scent behind them. They 
run very {wift at a Year old , and their Scent is 
—_ in the Woods, than inthe plain Fields. 

In the Winter Seaſon their Foort-ſteps are more 
apparent than in the Summer ; for as the Nights 


20 grow longer , ſo they Travel further ; neither do 


withour divers delights and varieties, that other 


Chaſes do not afford. 

There are ſaid ro be Four ſorts of Fares, fo 
termed according to the places of their abode ; 
viz. Some live in the Mountains, lome have their 
habitation in Coverts and Fields, others in 
Marſhes and Mooriſh Grounds, and others -are 
Ramblers, as having no conſtant abode, ſeeking 
their food where they can find it beſt and {e- 
curelt, - 

Thoſe of the Mountains are the moſt (wift of 
Foot,and that by their often exerciſing themſelves 


40 


they Scent in the Winter Mornings, until: the Froſt 
is ſomewhat ' thawed ; likewiſe. their Foor-ſteps 
are uncertain at the Full of the oapr, tor theh 
they play together. A als 

Every Limb of a Hare is made for celerity, 
and therefore ſhe never travellerh, bur jumperh ; 
her Ears lead her the way in her Chaſe , for with 
one of them ſhe- hearkneth ro the Cry of the 
Dozs,and the other ſhe ſtretcherh forth like a Sail, 
to haſten her Courſe. | | 

In the hunting the Hare, you are principally to- 
oblcrye the Seaton of the 7ear, and the Situation 
of the Ground where you hunt.in the beginning of 


the Year, that is, about September, (for then rhe 


Year begins as to this 'Sport) ares repair to 
Shrubs, Buſhes, and the- like Shelters, that are near 
adjoyning to ſome Coppice, or the like. About 
December in Fallow-Grounds ; and in March in 
the Green Winter-Corn. In every of thele places, - 
or wherever elſe you find the Form of a Hare, 
obſerve if it be new or old, and 'order your ſelf 
accordingly. If it be fmooth and plain within , 
the Path before it new and warm, fo that you 
may diſcern the Pricks and perceive the Earth 
to be late broken, and that the Hounds call mer- 
rily on it, then endeavour to recover the Hare 
upon the 7razl, and with good ſucceſs. Bur if 
you find reaſon to judge it an old Form, proceed 
not on it, though the Dogs call on it, bur rate 


in the Valleys and Plains; fothat when they are 50 them back , for it will be loſt labour. 


hunted in the Fields or Valleys ſuch is their craft, 
as well knowing the neareſt ways to their Forms 
or places of Abode, that they will tool the Zuntſ- 
men by ſeeming almoſt taken; but on a ſudden 
will give them the Go-by, and rake rhe neareſt 
way to the Mountains and inacceſſible places, where 
neither Dogs nor Horſes can aſcend. 

Thoſe Fares that frequent the Fields and 
Coppices, being often chaſed, are lean of Body, 


Fares are very Melancholy, and conſequently 
very Fearful and Crafty , infomuch that when 
they go out - of. their Form, they endeavour the 
moſt rhey can to ger dry and clean into ir, to the 
end rhey may reſt warm; and in that they. par-” 
take of the natute of rhe Cat, that loves Fi/þ; bur 
hates Water ; yer ſome Hares, being cloſe hunted, 
will take the Water , croſſing and doubling abour 
twenty times over and over in about the ſpace 


and taken with difficulty ; when ſhe begins her 60 of halt a Mile. 


Courſe, ſhe leapeth up from the Ground as if ſhe 
flew, a paſſeth through all places, and 
that with great {wiftneſs, yet.not ſo much as 
t ſpend her ſtrength without botly purſued ; 
ior ſhe is obſerved to take her Meaſures from her, 
Proſecutors , well knowing that ſhe can out-run 
Ihe Dogs at pleaſure, When ſhe is ſome diſtance 


1 


They are diſtingniſhed by the names of Bucks 
and Does, and ſome call the Males Fack Hares. 
They go ro Buck in Fanuary, February and March, 
and ſometimes in all the warm Months. | 

An expert Huntſman may. diſtinguiſh Fares, as 


| to their Sex,, Strength , Age and Craftizef, by 


theſe and other ſigns. It when a ZZare riferh 
Aa out 
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out of her Form, ſhe ers up her Ears, and runs 
a lirtle ſlowly at firſt, with her Skut caſt over 
her Back , "tis a ſure ſign ſhe is an old crafty 
beaten Hare. When you hunt a Hare to her 
Form, it you find ſhe hath beaten the hard 
Hizh-ways, that ſhe feedeth at a good diſtance 
out into the Plains, and that her Doublings and 
Croſſing; are wide and large , you may conclude 
"tis a Jack Hare; for the Females uſually keep 
cloſe to rhe ſide of fome Grove or Coppice, and 
turn and wind like a Coney in the Bufhes ; and 
when ſhe goeth to Relzef in the Corn-fe/ds , doth 
{ſeldom croſs over the Farrows , but follow them, 
feeding on the thick 7#fts of Corn; and when 
ſhe is hunted, will uſe many Dowb!ings and Turn- 
inzs, but {eldom makes out End-ways , or Fore- 
right. 
>Bur the Facks, after two or three Turns about 
his Ferm takes his leaye , and gives the Hounds a 
breathing of four or five Miles, and ſomcrimes 
more before they can turn his Head, and then 
* will ſquat in ſomg place where ('tis probably) he 
hath tormerly preſerved himſelf. You may alſo 
know a Jack Fare at his riſing out of his Form 
by his Hinder parts , which are more whitiſh ; 
alſo his Head is ſhorter , and better rruſled ; his 
Ears are ſhorter and more gray ; his Shoulders 
are redder , and the Hair on his Lips are longer 
than the Females; for the Do? hath her Ears 
long, her Head long and ſtrait, the Hair on her 39 
Back of a dark Gray, inclining to a Black , and 
is larger in Body than the Buck. The Croteys, 
or Excrements of a Buck , are leſſer, dryer and 
ſharper at the end, than the Does. 

The #7are is ſaid ro know the change of the 
Weather, from twenty four hours to twenty 
tour. Some ares by haunting the low Watery 
places, do become foul! and meaſled ; and ſuch 
Htares do never follow the hard Ways , nor 
make ſuch paths to their Forms, but uſe all their 40 
Subrilties by the ſides of Rivers, and other Wa- 
ters. And by the way you muſt know , that 
the Females arc not fo commonly foul and mea(: 
led as the Males ; fo that a Huntſman may judge 
by the re/zef and feed of the Fare what ſhe ts, 
and which way ſhe formeth. A Fack Hare will 
abide the approach -of the Hounds nearer him, 
when he fitteth , than the Female ; becauſe he 
teeleth his Body berrer diſpoſed , more hardy 
and quicker. 

The Huntſman , when he perceives by his 
Hounds that the Hare hath paſſed by him art 
Relief , upon the High-ways ſide, and that ſhe 
hath croſſed and doubled much on dry places, 
and yet not much broken out , nor Relieved 
in the Corn; he may be confident , that it is a 
Paſſenger or Stranger in thoſe parts: The nature 
and uſe of ſuch Hares is this ; They get them 
to {ome high Riſing-ground , and take a view 
where they may ſecure. themſelves ; and when g, 
perchance they are ſtarted out of their Form 
they double, winding about to their Forms, as 
unwilling to forlake them ; bur when they find 
the ZZourds hold in with them, then they may 
chance to lead them a Dance of ſeyen or eight 
Miles crols rhe Comuntrey. - 
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_ uſually in 


- twenty or thirty times in about forty Tards 


The Subtilties of the Hare, when Jhe is 


hunted. 


F all Chaſes, the Hare makes the beſt di- 
verſion , and ſhewerh the moſt cuning in 
hunting, and is of greateſt ule, for that . bn 
may be found ar all times , and hwnted in mot 
Seaſons of the year with a {mall charge; and to 
add to the pleaſure of this Chaſe , the Game ig 
& ( eſpecially if hunted wich your 

Fleet or Northern Hounds ) o that her Subrilties 
and cuning Shifts to avoid the ZZounds, are for 
the moſt part ſeen. I ſhall here take notice of 
{ome of them. 

If a Hare chance to run before a Pack of 
Hounds, cirh& in, or preſently after any Raiy, 
ſhe will hardly take into the Woods; by 
reaſon of the Dew and Wet that hangs on the 
{mall low Bowghs, but will often ſquar under a 
Fedge-fide; and when the Dozs have over-ſhot 
her, will return to her Form. To prevent which, 
the Zuntſman ought to hang back a good di- 
ſtance from the Wood or Grove, which ſhe ſeem- 
eth to enter, to the intent he may hallow off his 
Dogs before the Hare be too far gone. 

Whoſoever hath hunted one and the fame 
Hare twice, and doth nor kill her the third time, 
deſeryes not the name of an Huntſman; for ge- 
nerally they uſe the ſame lights, doublings , and 
croſſings, {o that they may eaſily be prevented in 
any one,which defeats them of all the reſt : And 
if it be Rainy-weatherſhe will hold the Figh-ways 
more than at any other time. 

The Hmwntſman muſt mark in whar place the 
Hare \(uteth, and upon what Wind the makes 
her Form; for if cither upon the North or South- 
Wind, ſhe will not willingly run into the Wind, 
but upon a Side-wind or elſe down the Wind. 
Alſo if a Hare Forms vn the Water-ſide, 'tis a 
ſign the is foul and meaſled ; therefore in hunt- 
ing ſuch a ZZare, good care muſt be taken all 
the day unto the Brook-fides , for at ſuch places 
ſhe will make all her Doublings and Croſſings. 
Some again will ſwim over great Pools and Ki- 
vers; others will put an exchange upon you, by 
ſtarting up a freſh ZZare out of her Form , and 
ſir in it her ſelf: Sometimes they will double 


forwards and backwards over a Brook; and ſome- 
times they will reſt themſelves in the midlt of 
the Water upon Weeds, or Bulruſhes. A Huntf- 
man muſt likewiſe obſerve wherher it be a Buck 
or a Doe , and whether ſhe be acquainted with 
the place , or a Stranger ; for doubtlels a Hare 
that is wonted to a certain place , eſpecially 2 
Female, will all the day that ſhe is hunted hold 
the ſame ways, caſt about the ſame Coaſts , 

paſs by the fame Muſes until her death,or cicape; | 
unleſs ſhe be hard run , fo that ſhe is forced to. 
make out End-ways before the Hounds ; but at 
firſt ſhe will do nothing but Turn, Croſs, and 
Double , paſſing ſeveral times one way , 4216 
the ſame Path. Some Hares are 10 cuning> 
that upon hearing the noiſe of the Funtſma"s 
Horn (although at a good diſtance ) will leave 
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HUNTING G: 


their Form, and rake Santtuary on ſom Weeds 
or Bulruſhes in a River. Sometimes when they 
arc hard hunted they will go to Yault , that is, 
take the ground like a Coney; others, if an op- 
portunity offers, will go up one ſide of a Hedge, 
and come down the other ſide ; and ſome will 
run on the very top of a cloſe Zedge, abour an 
huadred Tards together ; alſo ſome are ſaid to 
be fo ſubrile as to ger into the Windows of an old 
decayed Flou/e, tor ſhelter from the Hownds : 
Sometimes being hard hunted they will run into 
a Flock of Sheep, and will continue in the mid(ſt 
of them like unto the Fox. Sometimes ſhe will 
icap, and make heading; otherwhiles will tread 
{oitly, ro leave the lets Impreſſion behind her ; 
and ſometimes ſhe will lye down, and ever and 
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93 
plodding behind, and the other two may be em- 
ployed to make the #ounds {eek and cait abour:; 
for if there be many 4untſmen , they will foyl 
the Traces and Footings of the Zare,or at leaſt- 
wiſe amaze the ZZonnds with their ſeveral Voices, 
when they arc at default; whereas they ſhould 
receive aſſiſtance art fuch time from them by en- 
couragement, or otherwiſe ; for above all things 
tis neceſſary, that the Hounds know their Maſters 


io or Huntſmans Voice, and his Horn, for then 


when it cometh to the ha//ow, they will ſooner 
come in to his Foice than to any others ; therefore 
he muſt never haZow them vyithourt good cauſe ; 
and it were not amiſs, if he gave them a bir or 
two of Bread when they come in , for their eri- 
Ccouragement. 


anon leap , or jump out and into her Form ; all 
which doth much perplex the Dogs to find her the Mornings, becauſe of the Dew and Mojftare of 
Scent ; For all which Cauſes, it is good to help the Earth, tor /then when you bring them to 
the Z/ounds as much as poſlible with Yoice, 20 hunt in the heat of rhe Day , eſpecially in hot 
Horn, aad Flan1. To conclude, They uſe many Weather, or at ſome time when the Wind hath 
Subrilties and Shifts to preſerve their poor lives; drycd up the Moiſture of the Earth, they will 
lo that the Zlunt/man had need be very circum- neither hunt, nor Ca// on merrily, but will cun to 
{pet and induſtrious , otherwiſe he may ſon the ſhady places to reſt and ſleep; therefore the 
{poil his Degs; for as in all Chaſes the Hare beſt time to eater young ZHownds is in the Heat of 
makes the greateſt diverſion , fo it is a great de- the Day, and about Offober and November , the 
licht to ſee the many Stratagems they have to Weather being then temperate, and young ares 
fave their lives. . that have not been hunted are then fooliſh and 
For -a ound that is a perfet Haryer, may be ceaſierto be taken, which doth much encourage 
bold to hunt any Chaſe ; but the Fare of all 30 rhem. 
Games leaves the leaſt Scent behind her; bur when Ic is obſerved, that a ZZare hath greater Scent, 
once your Dogs have been accuſtomed ro the and is more eafily hunted by che Hounds when 
S:og or Buck, *tis not caſie to bring them in love fhe & 1 upon green Cory, as aforeſaid, than at 
with the ZZare again. any other time of the Year ; and yer alſo you 
When Hares feed on Green Corn they have have ſome ares vvhich are naturally ſtronger 
the greateſt Scent , and are then more eagerly Scented than others, and are much more eagerly 
purſued by the Z/ourds; and there are ſome that hunted by the Zounds , and ſuch are thoſe great 
naturally give a greater Scent than others, as the Wood Haves, and ſuch as keep in Marſhby, Watery 
| arcat Wood Fares, and ſuch as kcep the Marſhes Grounds, being foul and meaſled ; bur the little 
and moz/t Grounds, being foul! and meaſled. 40 red are is neither of fo ſtrong a Scex?, nor is {0 
Young ares that haye not becn hunted are cagerly hunted by the Fownds. 
fooliſh, not uſing the Crafts, Subtilties, Doublings, Alſo remember, that at the Entring your young 
and Croſſinzs, as Old ones do; bur hold on End» Z7ounds, you never help them to kill the ZZare 
ways before the J/ounds, often ſquatting and with your Greyhounds; for if you accuſtom them 
ſtartizg, which doth much encourage the young to have Greyhounds to Courle before them, they 
Hounds at their firſt Entring. will never take pains, nor put their Noſes to the 
The Females are obſerved to be more crafty Ground, nor beat about or hunt for the Scent of 
than the Males, making their Doublings and the Hare; bur the beſt Entring them is with old 
Turrings ſhorter , which is no ways pleaſing Stawnch Hounds, that underſtand how to make 
tothe / /oundr, who delight more at an End-way 5© out a default, and that have good Noſes for the © 
Chaſe; for ſuch Fares that croſs and double Fd Scent. 
often, *tis neceſſary at default to caſt the greater 
compals about when you beat ro make it out; 
by which mcans you will find our all her Sub- 
tilties, and you nieed not ſtick upon any of 
them, but where ſhe went on forwards; and 
thereby you will abate her force , and compel 
her to leave her Doublings and Croſſings. 


It is not good to Enter your young Hounds ini 


The beſt Seaſon of the Tear for hunting the 
Harc, with Direfions how to ſeek her, 
ftart ber, and hunt her. | 


He Seaſon tor hunting the Hare, is from 
Se wm the beginning, of April; for 
6o atterwatds the ſweer Herbs and Flowers that 
How to Enter young Hounds to the 2row about, 23 al{the hear takes away the Sroae, 

Hare. together vvith this, that duting the Summer they 
breed their Leverets and are feeble art weak ; 
bur the beſt Seaſon to enter your young Dogs is at 
as firſt hand of the year betore they are great and 

rong. | 


DOr Entring' young Hounds , be they Nor- 
thern or Southern Hounds, or Beagles , ewo 
or three ZZintſmen is ſufficient ; of which ler one 


leryve to rate and beat on ſuch Hounds as keep Your 
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Your Heunds after rwo years old, may be ex- 
erciſed rhree times a Week,for which they will be 
better, provided they Feed well, and keep them 
out the greateſt part of the «wa try their Srout- 
neſs, and to make them bold. 

Ic is oblerved that a Hare leaveth a better 
Scent when ſhe goeth to Rel'ef , than when ſhe 
cometh from her Form , by reaſon that when ſhe 
feedeth, the coucheth low , and paſleth ofc times 
over one plot to ſeek good Feeding , and thus 
leayeth a better Scent ; for when ſhe goeth to her 
Form , ſhe commonly takes the F/ighways , don- 
Hing and Croſſing, as lightly as ſhe can; and yer 
ſhe will oft times Squat by the ſides of Z7izhways. 
Now having found where a Hare hath Relzeved, 
the Scaſon of the Tear and the Weather muſt be 
conſidered ; for if it be Spring, or Summer, a Hare 
will not fit- in the Buſhes, but'in Corn-Fields and 
open places , whereas in Winter they delight to 


ſit near Towns and Villages.in Brambles,and Tufts 20 not good to hunt if it Rains, for the drops dif 


of Thorns, eſpecially when the Wind is Southern- 
ly or Northernly. ; 

According to the Seaſon and Nature of the 
place where the Hare is accuſtomed to fir, there 
beat with your ZJowunds to ſtart her , which is 
much better ſport than Trailing of her from her 
Relief to her Form; and having hollowed in 
your Hounds , and all of ' them in full Cry, then 
Recheat to them with your Zorn , following fair 


and ſoftly ar firſt, for fear of their over-ſhooting 30 will accordingly prove for the future ; as if En- 


the Chaſe through roo much Hear; but after a- 
bout an hours Courle , you may come in ncarer 
with the Dogs : And above all things, begſure ro 
obſerve well her firſt Doublings , which'muſt be 
your DircCtions for the whole Days Chaſe ; and 
if the Hounds fall at Default, 'tis a ſign that the 
Fire hath made ſome Doublings , or Croſſings , 
or that ſhe hath gone and come back again the 
fame way , in fuch cale do not over-ſhoor it , 


bur make a ſtay , and lerthe Zownds beat about 40 You hunt, the more you may; for when once a 


to find the Scent in the freſh green places , and 
forget not to Reward the Heunds and to en- 
courage them. 

And if you chance to find an old Form, let 
the Z2nt/man be provided with a piece of Bacoy, 
and therewith anoint the end of his ZZunting-Pole, 
and whenſaever he wonld point his FZewnds to a 
Muſe, or to any place , let him bur ſtrike his 
Pole on the Ground , and the ZZomnds will go 
through the Muſe, or come into any place where 
he ſhall point them \, and hunt it much better. 
Bur if the ZZuntſman when he hath caſt abour, 
ſind that the/7are is gone out beyond the compaſs 
he caſteth , then ler him call back his ZZounds to 
the place where they firlt came at Default, and 
there beat with the Zounds , ſtill outwards on 
both ſides of the way ; for oft times the Fare 
followeth the Hizh-ways very far ro Double, Croſs, 
and uſe her Policies, and will not go out of the 
way for about a Mile together ; and in ſuch pla- 
ces the Hounds can have no Scent , by reaſon of 60 
the Du/?, and other Impediments; and yet they 
will Squat upon , or near the out-ſides of the 
ways ; and therefore let the Huntſman beat the 
ſides of the ways very well. 

There are ſome Lands in which a Doz can ne- 
ver make any Scent , and fuch are thoſe that 
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' that they make uſe of Corn- 


are of a low, fat , glutinous, and greaſy ſhining 
Mould , and thoſe give more Scent than they 
receive ; therefore the ZZunt/man muſt help out 
the Dogs by pricking, for generally thoſe Sozls are 
moiſt, and apt to receive impreſſions. In Plains 
and Downs there is very ſhort Graſs , and few or 
no Shrubs or Buſhes; fo that the Scent dryeth 
immediately , and in ſuch places the Eye muſt 
help the Noſe. 

Beware how to hunt in Froſty weather , for 
then Fares run beſt, and Dozs worſt; for 
the Fare hath his Feet furred, as it were for the 
lame purpoſe ; bur the Dogs are all bear, and he. 
ſides the cutting or bruiſing their Feet, doth en- 
danger the loſing their Claws, and conſequently 
the ſpoiling the Dogs. Likewiſe in Froſty weather 
the Scent freezeth with the Earth , fo that there 
1s no certainty until it thaw , or that the Su, 
ſhinerh to ſoften the Earth. Ir is likewiſe found 


perle the Scent of the Hare , ſothatir is beſt to 
leave off until it be fair. Likewiſe the Summer 
Seaſon is not good to hunt in , for the hear lo- 
ſeth rhe Scext ; and the Nights being bur ſhort, 
the ZZare gocth not far, and only Feederh in the 
Evznings and Mornings. | 
Some are of Opinion, that according to thz 
places where you firſt Enter your young Hound;, 
and the Nature of the Quarry given them, they 


tred in the plain Champain Countries, they will 
always take greater delight to hunt there,than in 
Coverts, Mountains, Marſhy Grounds or the like 
places ; therefore it is good to uſe them to all 
forts of Grounds , it being caſic to bring them 
to enjoy a Scent , from a Bleak Down to a freſb 
Paſture , tor good Hounds will ſoon be Miſters 
ot any {ſort of Ground. 

Itis an old ſaying and a true, The more ares 


Fack and a Doe have accompanicd together in a- 
ny place for ſome time, they will not permit any 0: 
ther Hare to frequent or uſe their Territories , 
bur force them away , except their own young ; 
nor will they permit them to ſtay long ler they 
are able to ſhitt for themſelves , fo that the more 
you kill,the more room you make for freth ones. 

There is great exadctneſs required in the firſt 
Entring your young Ho»nds, never uſe to uncou- 
ple them in the ſame kind of Ground ; for it 
you uncouple them three or four times at firlt in 
a plain Field , and fo hunt to the Form, they will 
not know what to do, when you turn them looſe 
in a Covert, but let them have diverſity of Funt- 
ng , that ſo they may be perte&t ar all. Burt 
to return to the Fare : When any Hound hath 
accidentally found the Trail of a Hare, where 
ſhe hath relieved that Night , the /Zuntſman 
mult nor be too haſty to encourage him, until 
he hath found her our. 

The Huntſman ought to obſerve how the Winds 
are , for when North or Eaſt , the Fares will be 
ſure tro keep cloſe in the Buſhes , Tufts, Bram- 
bles , and the like places ; eſpecially in the Win 
ter;but in Summer the Snakes ,and ſuch like things 
that frequent ſuch places do anoy them, 10 

Fields, and other 
Places. | There 
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HUNTING: 


There are ſome that in ZZunting never. hollow 
before the Hare , neither help the Foundry by 
Pricking,or Laying them on in full freſh Scent,or the 
like,neither aſliſt them at a defaulr,bur ſuffer them 
ro work 'it out of themſelves: Fhis is confeſſed 
to bea ſure way to try the -goodneſs of your 
Hounds , but 'tis tedious and laborious ; others 
there are that take all the advantages they can to 
help them , by marking which way the Zare 
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and whilſt you uſe it, keep plates of Lead on the 
Patients Reyns abour four Fi broad, fowed. 
between two. or three: Linnen Cloths ; the Ga// 
is faid to be for good Eyes that are Filme grown. 
*'Tis ſaid that: rhes hinders a Womans 
conception; but though this can't be confirmed for 
truth, yet this may be ſaid,that it being made into 
a Suppoſitorie,and put up the Matrix; reſtrains the 
too immoderate Defluxion of the Courſes,and dries 


bendeth ar firſt, and then they -will Coaſt before x0 up the moiſt Humours , and ſlipperineſs of thoſe 


ro meet her ; and at every default help them our, 
and this is eſteemed a ready way to kill all they 
meet with. 


How to Reward the Hounds when they have 
hilled the Hare. .* 


Hen your Founds have killed the Fare , 
| = that you intend to give over, the 
{port fot that time, let the Fluntſman if on Horl: 
back alight , and blow the Death with his Zorn, 
to call in the Company ; then ler him lay down 
theFZare in ſome clean place, upon the Gras . or 
che like , and ler - the” FZounds Bay about it , but 
ſuffer them not to touch it ; and let them be en- 
couraged,and made much of, claping and ſtroak- 
ing them on the ſides, ſhewing them the Hare. 
Then take up the Hare, and hulk her , and ſtrip 
off her $kin before the FZounds ; and being thus 


ordered , and the Gall and Lights raken away , 39 


which will make them fick, proceed to Reward 
them after this manner ; The Z7untſman muit be 
provided in his Wa/et with Bread cut in ſmall pie- 
ces, and dipt in the Blood; which diſtribute to 
the Hounds, together with the Prwards,cxcept the 
Lights; and ſometimes the whole. Zare except 
the Lights, if you are provided with a Brace or 
Leeſh ; and if there are any young Hound that 
is tcatful to come in among the reſt , give him 
the Hares Head by himſelf, which will much 


embolden him ; but fail not to give your Hounds 40 


Bread after it, to prevent Sickneſs; for 'tis a meat 
wherein they delight not by Nature, and- the An- 
tipathy between them is improved by Art, for 
you muſt underſtand that the Fleſh of a Hare 
will make a Dog Hearrſick, and cauſe him to- yo- 
mit ; bur it is otherwiſe with the Fleſh of a Stag , 
or any other Deer, for that ayrees very well with 
them; and to fay truth , the Fleſh of a Hare is 
not yery good for Man, being dry, and hard of 


Dilgeſtion , breeding Melancholy Blood ; but 50 Weezand , broad Breaſted , his Bo 


Leverets or young ares are good and nouriſh- 
ing. 

There are ſome parts of tlie Zare that are 
tound good: Medicines for ſome Diſcaſes ; for In- 
ſtance, The Brains are. good for young Children 
in Breeding 7eeth , the Fleſh well roaſted is good 
for Fluxes of the Belly.For ſtopping of the 7r4ne, 
take a Hares Skin'being nu ; and pur it 
Whole into an Earthen pot paſted ovet on the top ; 


and let ir ſtand in twoor three hot Ovens, until 69 


you | find it parched to Powder , of which take 
an Ounceand mix it with Rheniſþ 'or Whitewine, 
and drink ir every Morning faſting two hours af- 
ter; andin a ſhort: time ic is ſaid to break the 
Stone both in rhe 2rinand Bladder ; but the Bo- 
dy muſt firſt be prepared with ſome gettle Parge; 


parts. The Blood is a great Dryer, and very good 
to kill all 7etters, Ringworms , Scabs , Manu 
Ec. and makes the Skin ſmooth and whirey alk 
the downy Fur or Wool being burnt to Powdeayi! 
very good to {top Bleeding. W.. 

Warreners have a very crafty way .to Fatten 
Hares, which is to ſtop their Ears with Wax, to 
the end they may not hear Noiſe, for being freed 
from the fear of ſound for want of hearing, they 


20 {oon become Far, 


CHAP. XUE 


Of GREYHOUNDS , and Cour- 
ſing with them, 


e Greyhound of all Dogs is for Swiftneſs of 
Foot, and neatneſs of. Shape to be pre- 

ferred before all others. | 
In chooſing a Whelp,that which weigheth light- 
eſt , generally proves the beſt and nimbleſt; alſo 
thoſe that are raw-boned , lean , looſe made,and 
for the moſt part unlike in every Foynt, do make 
excellent and well-ſhaped Dogs ; whereas thoſe 
that after three or four Months appear round , 
cloſe, truſt, fat, and well knit in every part are 
ſcarce worth the rearing, ſeldom proving good, 
ſwift or comly, and it is obſerved that the Birches 
are commonly more ſwift and nimble than the Dogs. 


+! At two Tears old Jo Greybound will be at 


his full growth , and for the chooſirig one of af 
excellent Shape , he ſhould have a fine thin Sky, 
with ſoft thin Hair, a long, lean Zad, with a 
ſharp Noſe , from the Eyes downwards ; a full 
clear Eye, with large Eye-lids , lictle Ears, a long 
Neck bending like 4 Drake,with a looſe hanging 
dy indifferent 
long, and reaſonable great, with 4 Back ſtrei 
= uare, having a riſing in the middle, a 
Belly , broad Shoulders, round Ribs, with a lo 
{pace berween his Zips , aſtrong Stern, a 

Foot with large Clefts, and his Fore-legs ftrait and 
ſhorter than his hinder. 


How to Breed; and order Greyhounds to the 
beft Advantage. 


"Rr nd ae argon 


an indifferent Dog, may get on ſuch a Bztch 

very good Whelps : Butthe- beſt and furelt way 
is to have both the Dog and Birch good, and then 
there will be no fear "ns Whelps. proving 
| EX 
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excellent ; and to be exact, both Dog and Bitch 
ſhould be of an equal Age,and not exceeding four 
years, bur the Birch will breed much longer, fo 
that a young Dog Line her. 


Bur although a Geryhound have all the aforeſaid 
nood ſhapes in jon, and be alſo excellent 
in his kind, yer through diſorderly keeping he may 


be ſpoyled : You muſt therfore underſtand the 
Art both of well feeding, and right eutring him. 
0 


How to feed and order Greyhounds. 


Four feeding and dieting a Greyhound deth not 
| altogether conſiſt in the mea? you give him, 
but alſo in his exerciſe, airing, and kennelling ; If 
he be in a fall ftate the chippings of Bread, or cruſt 
ſteeped in freſh Broth is very good; the like is 
Milk and Bread, or Butter-milk, ſoft Bones, with 
ſuch like good Dyet Mornings and Evenings which 20 
will keep him in a good ſtate of body. _ 

If he be ſick, or low in tate, then take Sheeps- 
heads, or Feet with the Wool. on, chop them in 
{ſmall peeces, boyl them with /wee? Herbs and 
Oatmeal, and make Broth thereof, which is very 
comfortable, and feed him therewith Morning and 
Evenings until he is recovered. 

Their Kennels muſt be made airy, and the 
Dore into the yard ſhould be rowards the South 
for warmneſs; and let the Benches on which they 30 
are to lye, be about two foor and a half from the 
ground , with Holes bored in the Boards for 
their Ps to fall away ; and on the Benches muſt 
be Straw which ſhould be always freſh, and be 
{ure to let their Xexwels be kept clean. 

When any of your Dogs arc to run a wager , 
then give them Dyzt- Bread thus made; Take 
half a Peck of dryed Oatmeal, and twice as much 
IWheat , let them be both ground , and bolred 
through a fine Sieve ; then featter amongſt it 40 
ſome beaten Arnniſeeds and Liquorice, and knead 
it up with the whites of Fzs and new A/c into 
{mall Zoaves, which bake pretty hard ; and this 
Bread give them ſoaked in Broth, as aforcſaid, 
Morning and Evening after you have aired and 
walked them ; and this will bring them to 1trengrh 
of wind and body. 

' The Exerciſe of your Greyhound confiſts in 
airing and courfing him ; you muſt Courſe him at 
leaſt rwice a week, if your Courſes be long and 50 
ſtrong , elſe every other day; and in Cour/ing 
Reward and encourage him with the Blood, that 
he may delight in his Courſe. 

Ar the firſt Extring him, for once or twice let 
him have an advantage of the Game , which is 
beſt to be a young Hare, and not giving her Law; 
bur afterwards you may.let him labour for it; yer 
not ſo much as to baffle him by giving the Hare 
too great Law. And thus you may diſcern the ur- 
termolt abiliry and ſtrength of your Dog. 

After a hard Courſe it were not amiſs ro waſh 
his Feet with Water and Salt (which is far better 
than broaken Beer and Butter made luke-warm, 
being the uſal way) and fo put him to his Xenne/, 
and about half an hour after feed him. 

It he kils his Game he muſt be Rewarded by 
giving him the Aeart, Liver and Lights; but 
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ſuffer him not to. break the Fare, bur rake her 
from him, otherwiſe he will be brought to an il 
cuſtom many rimes in tearing thoſe he kills, be. 
fore you can comein to him. 

Upon Cexrfing days give him in the Morning bes 
fore you air him a Toaſt and Butter, or Toaſt and 


and Nimbleneſs, and keep. the Pores from Spens 
ding until time of neceſſity. 


and deep Vales, are ſaid ro ourt-run rhoſe that are 
bred in {ſmooth Downs. 


Ci greater pleaſure than ZZunting in ſome re- 


_ viz, Ar the Deer, atthe Hare, and at the Fox. 


/ , and nothing elle. 
Ya Airing muſt be thus; firſt rub him with 
2 hair cloth in his Kennel ; then rake him into 
your Leach abour half an hour after Suz-riſing, 
and walk him our into fome place where no Sheep 
or Cattle are, ſuffering him -to play with you, 
and to friſk about ro empty himſelf ; then take 
him into your Leach and lead him home to his 
Kennel; the; ſame method muſt be uſed in the 
Evening ; and in the Winter permit him once a 
day to enjoy the benefit of the Fire: And it 
were not amiſs if you keep him always in his 
Kennel, where he may neither do nor receive hurt; 
And it is obſerved to breed in them Luſt ; Spirix 


Greyhounds that are bred in low fat Greunds 


COURSING. 


Qurſing With Greyhounds is a Recreation in 
great with many of the Gentry; it 


ſpect ; as Firſt, In regard it is ſooner ended. Se- 
condly, Ir requires lels toy]. Thirdly, The Game 
is for the moſt part always in ſight. And laſtly, 
In reſpect of the delicate and qualities of a 
Gran. | 
cre are three ſeveral Courſes with Greybounds, 


For the Deer there are two ſorts of Courſes ; 
the one the Paddock, and the other cither in a 
Foreſt or Purliex. For the Paddock there muſt be 
the Greyhounds and the Teazer, which is a kind of 
a Mungril Greyhound, whoſe buſineſs is to drive a- 
way the Deer before the Greyhounds are lipt ; 
and moſt uſually rhere is ler ſlip a Brace , or a 
Leeſh, ſeldom exceeding two Brace. 


The PADDOCK - COURSE. , with the de- 


Jeription of a Paddock. 
Paddock is a peace of ground encom 

A with Pates or a Wal, and moſt an 
taken our of a Park; It muſt be a Mile long, and 
about a quarter of a Mz broad; but rhe: fur- 
ther end mult be ſomewhat broader than the near ; 
and the reaſon 1s, becauſe moſt people defire to 
ſee the end of the Cour/ſe,and who wins the Wager 
At the hither end muſt be the Dog-houſe: where 
the Dogs are kept thar are to run the Courſe, which 
mult be attended by two Men, and one of them 
to ſtand at the Dore to ſlip the Dogs, and the 0- 
ther muſt be a little withour the Dore to let 

the 7eazer, to drive away the Deer, as Id. 
On the other fide muſt be made three Pens,for a5 
many Deer asis deſigned for the Courſe; and there 
mult be alſoa Xeeper or two to turn our the Deer 
for the Courſe. The Deer are to run all along ty 


” b_—< yo 
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| heing a place fo 


the Pale, and on the other ſide ar ſome diſtance 
ſtand the SpeFators. Fherg mufh alfo þe laced 
along the Courft theſe Poſts ; The Firſt, which is 
next the Dog-houſe and Pens is the Law poſt, whicli 
is diſtane from them x60 Yards ; The Second, 
is the quarter. of. a Mile poſt. The Third the 
Half-mile Pof#: The fourth the Pinching-poſd; And 
the Fifth is the Pitch which ig in lic gb. Po, 
to receive the Peer, and 


COURSTNG the HARE. 


| Or Courſing the' Hare, the beſt way is to go 

'* "and 'find out one ſetting, which is eafil 
one, by walking croſs the Lands, either S:ub- 
ble, Fallow, ot Corn, and caſting your Eye up and 
down, for Guring the Summer ſeaſon they frequent 
ſuch places for fear of Ticks that are common' in 


keep them from being further  purſaed by- the 109 Woods ; alſo the Rain and the Fall of the Leaf doth 


Dogs; near to this place are Seats far the 
Tudges to ſit, who are choſen to decide the 
Wager. - l 
As ſoon as the Greyhounds that are to run for 
the Plate, or Money, are |ed in to the D -bagſ/e, 

ey are delivered to the Keepers, who Wy the 
Articles of all Courſes axe toſte them fairly ſlipe ; 
co which le' there is put *abonr each Dog a 
falling Colter which they flip through the Rings : 
Afrer the owners of rhe Dogs have drawn Cu 
which ſhall have the Wall,by reaſon thar there ſhall 
beno advantage more to the one than the other. 
Then the Dog-howſe Dores are ſhur, and the Keeper 
ordered to turn out of the Pens the breathed Neer; 
and fo ſoon as the Deey js turned out, and gone 
about 20 Yagds, then hethat holds the 7egzer flips 
him to force forward the Peer : Then when the 
Deer is come to the Law poſt rhe Dog-houſe Dore 
muſt be opened, and the Dogs led our and flipr: 


that ſuch ZZares make an excellent'Courſe. 


ts 20 


offend them; the-reft-of the year: beat up and 


down with your Poles to ſtart them our of their , 


Forms and Retreats, and ſome Eres will nottic 
until they are almoſt rouched, and ris a ſure ſign 


If a Hare (et nearany Cloſe or Covert , and 
have her Head towards the fame, which - a” fair 
Field -behiind her , you may ride wich as much 
Compayn as you have-between her and the Covert 
before ſhe be pur up,and then the is likely ro make 
her] Coarſe towards the Champain, for the ſeldom 
takes the ſame way that hex Head is of when ſhe 
fits in her Form. \ 

When a Hare is. firſt ſtarted you give her 
Ground or Law, which commonly is 12 - feore 
Yards, or more, according to the ground where 
the fits; or elſe you loſe muctr of your Sport by 
putting too ſoon;an end unto it;and it is y 


fing to ſee the Turns and windings 'that the Hare 


if the Deer ſiarve before he comes to the pinch: 30 _ make tofave herſelf, which ſometimes prove 


in; Poft fe mnch that his ZZead be judged xo be 
nearer the Dog-houſe than the Ditch, then *tis jud - 
cd no March, and in ſuch caſe ic myſt be run 

gain rhree days after. Bur jf there be no ſuch 
{warve, but that the Deer runs ſtraight until he 
com2s beyond the Pinching Poff, then that Dog 
that is the neareft che Deer when he ſwarzes or 
is blanched by any accident, wins the March : 
Burt if no ſuch. ſwarve happens , then anche 


which is to be derermined by Tho fo ss who ft 
as Spefators, as aforeſaid ; and if other diſputes 
ariſe abour-the Courſe jt 1s referred to the Articles 
of the Courſe, 


The Courſe of the Deer in the Foreſt or 


Purliem, | 


; "Here .are two ways uſed, the one is Courſe 50 


ing from Wood to Word, and the other up- 
on the Lawyns by the Keepers Lodg. 

It you Courſe from Wood to Wind firſt throw 
in ſome young Hownds into the Wood.to bring 
out the Deer, and if any,Deer come. out that is 
not weighty, or a Deer of Aptlier, whichis Buck, 
Sore or Sorell,then do norflip yourGreyhounds that 
arc held at the end of the Wood where the Deer is 
expeRtedto come forth, which the Keepers have 


good judgment to know. And if you miſtruſt 60 man are to go before,or on any ſide,bur direly be- 


that your G#eyhoweds will not Kill Hens then Mo 
may Way-lay him with a Brace. of Freſh _Grey- 
hounds. - 

For the Conr/ing upgn the Lawn, when-you have 
fiven the Xeeper notice he will lodge a Deer fit 
or your Courſe; then by coming the Wind 
you _y come near enough to flip your Grey- 
bounds for a fair Courle. 


that leaps the Dich firft, wins the Match; all 40 ſloweſt Greyhownd will be ſwi 


eQual unto her. 
COURSING the FOX. 


N Courſing the Fox there is required no other 
Artrhan to ſtand cloſe, and ona clear Wind 
on the outide of ſome Grove where you 
his coming our, and then give him head enough, 
otherwiſe he will turn back to the Cover? 5 forthe 
) to overtake 
him ;-and all the hazard of this Courſe isthe Spoi- 


ling your Dog by the Fox, which oft rimes hap- 


pens; and therefore you ſhould not run any that 
are worth much ar this chaſe;bur ſuch that are hard 


birren Dogs that will ſeize any thing.” 
' The Laws obſerved in Coutfing. 


1 ſhall conclude this Chapter with the Laws of 


Cour ing as they were eſtabliſhed by the Duke 
| Ser the Reign of Queen El/zabeth,which 
were ſubſcribed unto by the chief Gentry, and fo 


held Aurhentick. 


That he that is choſen Fewterer , or that-lers 


looſe the Greyhounds, ſhall receive the Greyhounds 


match'ed.to ryn ropether intohis Leeſb as ſoon as 


*he comes into the field, and follow next'ro the 


Hare-finder, or he that is to ſtarr the Hare until 


he come unto the Form, and no Horſman or Foot- 


hind for the ſpace of about 40 Yards. 
You ought notto Courſe a Hare with aboyea 
brace of Gr eyhounds. 


The Hare-finder ought to give the Hare thres. 


$o-hoes before he pur her from her Form, or Seat, 
to the end the Dozs may Gaze abour, and arrend 
her ſtarting, | 

They 


98 
They ought to have Twelveſcore Yards Law 
before the Dogs are looſed, unleſs there be danger 
of loſing her. 

That Dog that gives the firſt Tur, and if 
after that there be neither Cote, S/ip, or Wrench, 
then he wins the Wager that pives the firſt 
Turn. | 

If one Dog give the firſt 7ur», and the other 
bears the Hare, he that bears the Hare ſhall 
Win. 

A Go-by or Bearing the Hare, ,is reputed equi- 
yalent to two Turns. | 

If neither Dog turn the ZZare , he that leadeth 
laſt ro the Covert wins. 

It one Doz Turns the Hare, ſerves himſelf, 
and Turns her again, it is as much as a Core; 
for a Cote is eſteemed two 7 urns. 

If all the Courſe be equal, he that bears the 
Fare ſhall win; and if ſhe be not born, the 
Courſe ſhall be adjudged dead. 

If a Dog take aFall in a Courſe , and yer per- 
form his part, he may challenge the advantage of 
a Turn more than he gave. 

If a Dog Turn the Hare, ſerve himſelf, and 
give divers Cotes, and yet in the end ſland till 
in the Field ; the other Dog, it he 7ar»rs home to 
the Covert , although he gives no 7urr , ſhall be 
adjudged to win the Wager. 

If by Misfortune a Deg be rid over in his 
Courſe, the Courſe is void ; and to ſay truth , he 30 
that did the miſchief ought ro make reparation 
for the Damage. 

If a Dog give the firſt and laſt 7Turr, and there 
be no other advantage berwixt them , he that 
gave the odd 7urr ſhall win. 

A Cote is, when the Greyhound goeth End-ways 
by his Fellow, and gives the Hare a Turn. 

A Cote ſerves for two Turns, and two 7rip- 
pings or Ferkins for a Cote; and if ſhe turnerh 
not quite about ſhe only wrencheth. 

It there be no Cotes given berween a Brace of 
Greyhounds, but that one of them ſerves the other 
at Zurning; then he that gives the Hare the 
moſt 7urns wins the Wager - And if one gives 
as many 7arns asthe other, then he that beareth 
the Hare wins the Wager. 

Sometimes the Fare doth not 7ars, bur 
Wrench ; for ſhe is not properly ſaid to Turn, ex- 
_ cept ſhe Zurn as it were round, and two Wrenches 
ſtand for a 7urs. ; 

He that comes in firſt tro the Death of the 
Hare, takes her up, and ſaves her from break- 
zng , cheriſheth the Dogs , and cleanſeth their 
Mouths from the Wool, is adjudged to have the 
Hare for his pains. 

_ which are Judges of oe my. _ 
_ _ give their Jacypacnt ently, before epart 

_ out of the Field. j 4 = 
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Of Taking and Hunting the CO. 
NEYo RABET, with 
Dogs, Nets and Ferrets , and 
how to Order a Warren ; with 
Direttions for the Breeding and 
keeping T ame Rabets. 


5k CONET, though it yield not fo great 


pleaſure in hunting as the Hare, as being 
endowed with none of thoſe flights and cunings; 
yer it 1s of greater profit, both in regard of 
their Fleſh, and their Skins, which excel thoſe of 
the Hare. 

The Does go with Young a Month, and then 
they Kindle; and if ſhe taketh not Buck pre 
ſently ſhe loſeth her Month , or ar leaſt a Fort- 
night, and often kills her Young, eating them, 
eſpecially the Bucks. They begin to breed art a- 
bout half a year old , commonly breeding two, 
three, or four times a Year , and about five, ſix 
or {even at a Litter. When the Buck gocth to 
the Doe, he beats and ſtamps with his Feet very 
hard , which (as 'tis ſaid) cauſeth heat in him; 
and having truck or buctt her, falls down back- 
wards , ſo lying for ſome time as it were in a 
Trance, until he hath recovered himſelf, at which 
time it is caſe to take him. The Bucks will kill 
the Young Ones, it they can come at them; 
1 therefore wry __— decreed it, that 
the Does ent them by ſtopping or coveri 
their a & Neſts with 64 520 Arad which 


40 they cloſe up Io arrificially with their Breeches, 


that it is hardly to be diſcerned ; and they never 
Suckle them bur early in the Mornings, and late 
at Nights , cloſing the Holes every time after 
their coming out for eight or ten Days; after 
which time they begin to leave ir a little open, 
and by degrees as they grow big,which is at about 
three Weeks old,they leave it quite open for them 
to come out , they being then fit to eat Graf. 
In ſuch places in the Warrens where the 
ound is Rocky and Stony, it were not amiſs to 
have Artificial Burrows made ; and if your War- 
ren were encloſed with a Brick-Wal ( whoſe 
Foundation ſhould be deep) it would be of great 
advantage , for then it would obſtruct the Rabets 
from ſtragling out to be loſt ; alſo ir would 
prevent their being ſtole by Idle Fellows ; and 
likewiſe it would hinder Foxes , Badgers, Pole: 
Cats, and the like Yermin from petting in, 
great Enemies ,ro Warrens by deſtroying them; 
therefore thoſe Warreners that have not ſuch 
Conveniences and Secure places , muſt be the 
more diligent to hunt and beat them in three Or 
four times a Week , or Daily, to prevent 

ling out for freſh Paſture ; as alſo to deſtroy 
thoſe YVermin by Traps, Snares, and Engines , 35 
hereafter ſhall be treated of, for otherwiſe your 
Warrens Will neyer be well ſtockt. BY 


HUNTING = 


The beft and ſureſt way to ſtore a Warren, is them back ro their Retreats, and preſerve them 
to provide near your Lodge ( for though Coveys from being a Prey to others. | : 
rcquire neither food nor water, bur what ny can You may alſo drive them into their Burrows, 
Tet, except in exceeding hard Weather , and of a and ſpread Purſ-nets upon the Holes , fo that 5M 
Jong continuance; and at ſuch times they muſt when they come our they will be entangled in 
be relieved with Fay , the ng of Trees and them, and fo become taken. Now to force them 
Bark to browz upon, yet you ſhould have a War- out 'tis good to have a Feret, or two whoſe 
yener to attend them , to preſerve them from Mouths muſt be couped or muſled up, and fo put 
being deſtroyed by Thieves and YVermin) a hand, into the Holes, which will cauſe them to bolt 
{om incloſed place , with a Pexthouſe , under 10 out into your Purſ-nets : for the Coneys do eafily _ | 
which you may have ſeveral Zutches for the {mell the Ferets, and ar their approach (being of 
keeping Tame Rabets, for they are large and 2 fearful Nature) dare not ſtay to {ce them. And 
orcat Breeders : "Tis truc,their Fleſh is ſomething for the more furer taking them, it were good ro 
more rank of the Old Ones that are kept up, have in readineſsa Hay or two, which ſhould be 
occalioned through want of Exerciſe , but the pitched up at a ſmall diſtance againſt rhe Bur- 
Young Ones are eſteemed better ; but when 70ws you intend to hunt, according to the Figure 
once you turn them out to become wild, they repreſenred in the Pate for taking Coneys. 
{oon loſe that Rankneſ(s , and become free Deni- 


zens of the Soz/ where you put them. When Of the FERE 7. 

the Young Ones are big enough to ſhift for 25 

themſelves, you may put them into your Warren, He Feret is a little Creature, but of a bold 
with a little reſpect ro the Seaſon of the Year and audacious Spirit , and an Enemy to 


in regard of the Co/d ; for thoſe Young Ones all others but her own kind , dclighting to ſuck 
at a Month old are leſs abie to endure Co/d, as the Rabers Blood, rather than to ear their Fleſh ; 
being ever accuſtomed to it, than thoſe of a bur being tamed are uſctul to the Warrerer tor 
tew Days, that have their Dams to cheriſh the forcing the Coneys out, as before noted. It 
them. | is unneceſſary to give you a deſcription of it, be- 
The Futches wherein you kcep your Breeders ing ſufficiently well known ; only let me tell you, 
mult have divers Ce/s or Neſts, and they muſt that they go with young ſix Weeks, and uſually 
be kept neat and clean, otherwiſe Diſeaſes will 39 bring forth ſix or ſeyen at a time; their Young 
breed amongſt them. Likewiſe the Bucks muſt are blind a Month, and that afrer two Months 
be kept apart from the Does until they have juſt more they are fit for Service. The food that is given 
/iindled, and then they muſt be taken from the them is Milk, Sheeps-Hearts, Livers, Raw-fleſh, 
Young and put to the Buck ; and you may ea» and thelike; they ought to be kept in 7ubs, or 
lily know when ſhe is //ruct enough , for then ſhe other convenient places where they can't get out, 
will avoid the Buck. Tame Rabets breed ſeven and to have freſh Straw, for they are very naſty 
or Cight times ina Year, and eight or nine ata and of an ill favour. Before you go to Hunt 
Litter. Forthe chooſing of Tame Rabets, take with them, do not feed them ; for when their 
the biggeſt - and faireſt you can get, and if you Belies are full they will be idle, and nor hunt, 
can, let them be Black, or Silver-haired ; for thoſe 4® lying /lceping in the Burrows two or three hours 
Stins doexceed the other in price. together before they come forth , and ſometimes 
Their food, as before a may be Coleworts, much longer. When you have done hunting 
Cabage-Leaves, Carots, Parſnips, Clivers, Apples, with them, uncoup them, and Reward them wi 
green Corn and Fetches in time of Year, with the Rabets Liver, which they much delight in; 
luch like moiſt Food ; but you muſt always and fo put them up into your Bag, and carry 
oblcrve to give them a proportionable quantity them home. 
of dry Meat, as Bran, Bread, Fay, Oats, and the I ſhould here ſpeak of the Lircher or Tumbler, 
like, otherwiſe they will be Por-bellyed, and flo a Dog fo called by reaſon of his Wiles and cir- 
dve. You may allo give them Brax and Grains cumyenting Tricks to take them; bur having 
mixt together, which is very good Food. 50 treated of him already in the Second Chapter, 
One Buck may very well ſerve nine or ten © that treats of the ſeveral forts of Dogs, I ſhall 


Poes, and no more. | forbear to ſpeak any thing here. 

It your Warren bc very barren, you may ſow I ſhould alſo treat of the raking the Coney 
about an Acre or two of Summer Corn for their with Engines, Traps , Snares, Nets, &c. but 
Food, which will turn to good profit. being intended to ſpeak thereof in the Chapters 

that treat of the taking the Fox, Otter, Bad- 
The ways to take Coneys. ger; Hare, &c. as alſo,;of the Polecat, Fitchet, 


and the like Yermis ,-.F\ſhall not fay any thing 

FE: the raking of Coneys there are diyers here, but refer you to the ſame for further fatil- 
ways to be uſed , {ome of which I ſhall 60 faction. | 

here take notice of, as being a Beaſt of no great 
Skill or fubtilty. You may hunt ſuch as ſtraggle 
irom their Burrows with ſmall Greyhounds or 
MHungrels, bred up for that purpole ; and the | ” 
Places for hunting them are amongſt Buſhes , CG c CHAP: 
Hedzes, Corn-fields, or freſh Paſtures; and though 
you mits killing them , yet thereby you drive 
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If you would Zunt , or Train an Otter, you 
| V _ be provided with A - Spears, 
| : ; and be ſure ro have a Drawht Hound or two 
CH A P. X that will hunt in the Lyame ; =_ _ on each ſide 
| - of the River one of them , with abour two Coy- 
Hunt mg the OT TER. ple of Hounds , and a Man or two to attend; and 
| obſerve his Vents , that you may ſtrike him with 
your Otter-Spear ; or if ou miſs , then to pur 
He OTTER is an Amphibious Creature, fue him with your Zounds ; and if they are good 
having his habitation as well in the Warer 10 and well entred for the Sport , they will come 
as on the Land, and refembleth the Beaver were , Trailing along by the R;ver ſide , beating every 
it not for his 7ail; and although the Otter hath Tree Root , Ofter-Bed , or Tuft of Bull-ruſbes , 
much of his abode in the Water, yet he doth not and ſometimes will take the Water like Spanzel; ; 
breath like Fiſh through the benefit of the Warer, and if any of the Fowds finds him out, then 
but like other Four-foored Beaſts, and will remain look in the moiſt places to ſee which way he 
under the Water for a good while without reſpira- bent his Head ; for if rhe Marks make no Dif 
tion. coyery , you may partly find it by the Sprazts, 
The Otter always reſides near great Poxds or and fo follow the Zomnd's, and Lodge him as you 
Rivers, and preyeth on all manner of Fiſh, of doa Deer. You may uncouple ſome of the 
which he is a grear' deſtroyer, and if not ob- 20 ends, and walk bearing up and down the ſides 
ſtructed will in a ſhort time clear a whole Pond, of the River, under the Buſhes, Stubs of Trees, 
and for want cf prey in the Wazer will make his andin the Holes ; and you ſhould rather beat up 
incurſions within Lazd, and if all fail will feedon againſt rhe Stream than down it , by rcafon the 
Roots, Herbs, or what not to fill his Befly; nor Otter uſeth ro Fiſh againſt rhe Stream , the berter 
will he take leſs pains in the Water to fatisfie his to get Scent of the Fiſh. 
hunger, being faid to {wim above a Mile againſt It you find him not quickly , you may judge 
the ſtream to ger his Prey , which according ro he is gone to Couch ſomewhere further oft from 
obſervation he {inells a good diſtance ; and when the Kzver , for every Night he ſceks his Prey on 
he hath filled his Bel/y , he is carried down” the the Land, and makes his Sprairs fo, that if there 
Current art caſe to his Couch , Hough, or Lodging, 40 be an Otter in that Quarter, you may loon find 
which is always near the Water , or in ſome hol- © it out , cither by the FHoxnds , or by his Spraits. 
low S:ump,or Root ofa 7 ree,very Artificially built The Funtſman having carefully beaten the 
with Bouzhs, Sprigs, and Sticks, wherein he firs; moiſt places as aforeſaid , and found which way 
and when he lifts up his Noſe above Water for he bent his Head, which may often be diſcover- 
Air, itis Termed Yenting; nor will he remain <d by its Marks , he may then lodge him anyE- 
long in a place, for fear of a Surprize , or for vening ; Bur if hedo not quickly make him our, 
ſome better Conveniency , having an excellenr he may be ſure he is gone to Couch farther off trom 
Ear for hearing , andas good a Noſe for Sme/ling, the River fide ; a , when the Huntſman hath 
being cſteemed a very ſubrile Creature , and ve- lodged him in his Conch , he muſt nor uncouple 
ry Nimble in taking his Prey ; and for greedineſs , 40 the Z7ownds until he be within abour a Bow-ſhoot = 
deſtroys far more than he Eats, ſeldom eating or two of the place, for he will preſently make a- 
farther than the Nave/ , leaving the Tail part, way uponthe firſt Noiſe, and draw towards the 
diving deep under the Water , fo that no Fj/h River , where ſome freſh Dogs muſt be laid ready 
can hardly eſcape him , unlets thoſe that are very to intercept him. 
large, and {wift of Swiming. The Hwunt/man muſt alſo have Otter Spears to 
The 0:ter when Reclaimed,is of great uſe and dart at him,and wound him in the Water when he 
pleaſure , by reaſon of the great quantities of F;/b Yents , for when they find themſelves wounded 
they take , whichas being fo raughr, they bring with the Spear , they preſently make ro Land, 
to their M1/ter or Keeper. where they furiouſly encounter the Hounds. At 
They go to Sault at ſuch times as Ferets do , 50 ter the Dogs are once well Entred , they will ea- 
and bring forth their young,ſomerimes more,ſome- gerly follow the Chaſe,leaving no place unſearch- 
times lefs. They arc Foored like a Gooſe , with ed that is fit for their reception, as Holes, Ofter 
a Web berwcen their Claws , having no Heel, but Beds, or the like moiſt places. 
only a round Ba/ under the Sole of their Fee, 
the Impreſſion of which is Termed the Mark or 
Seal of an Otter ; Their Zxcrements are termed ! 
Syraits , their Stoxes are r ed to be good a- : 
gainft the Fulling-Sichwiffl; and the Skrm X a well C H A. P. XVI. 
_ grown O?fer , is worth rwelve or fifteen Shillings, 
and ſometimes more, if it be of a ſhining Black, 60 Hunting theR E A VY E R. 
and of theſe Skins are made excellent Muffs ; 
Their F/e/þ is not over wholſom , yet eaten in 
Germany. He Beaver as before noted, differs not much 
; _— a much —_ to be = in the ZHun- from rhe Orter , but only in -- Tat; 
Ting tne Offer , yet by cuning an ains, the there are quanriries of them in Yrrg/me, 
may be cninared under Warer, and bo the River New- x New-Tork, and thoſe parts, 2 
tides. | their Stzrs are found a good Commodity m_—_— 
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Dedicated Ay Richard Blome- 


Farland , for making of Beaver Hats, They are 
an Amphibious Crearure , as the 07+ living 
on Land and Water , both Freſh and Salt; and 
without Water they can't {ubſift , much parttci- 
paring of the Nature of Fiſh , which may be con- 


cluded from their hinder Leys , and 7ails. They 


are much abour the bigneſs of Ahwgril Curs, their 
Forefeet are like thoſe of a Dog , and their hinder 
like that of a Gooſe , having a Webro aſfift them 
in their Swiming ; their Head is ſhorr, with ſmall 
round Fars ; their 7eeth are very long, broad 
and ſtrong, ſtanding out above their Zzps about 
three Fingers broad ; and rheir Teerh being rheir 
only Weapon to defend themſelves againft other 
Beaſts ; and with their Teeth they will foon gnaw 
down a {mall Tree ; their 7az/ is very ſtrange, be- 
ing without Hair , and covered over with a Stir , 
like the Scales of Fiſh , and is about half a Foot 
long, and for the moſt part ſix Fingers broad. 

They are raken for their Skis and Cod's,which 
arc of a high price; And for the taking them, 
you muſt find our their Caves , in which arefc- 
veral Chambers , or places of Rerrear, baile by 
the Water fide , to afcend or deſcend according as 
the Water riferth or falleth ; and the building of 
them is almoſt wonderfal ro behold, being made 
of Sticks, and plaiſtered with Dirt very artifici- 
ally, in form of a Bee-Ffrve , bur for largnels,to 
a good big Oven. 


IO 


Their Caves or places of abode being found, a 30 


breach muſt be made therein , into which put a 
little Doz, which when the Beaver perceiveth,im- 
mediately gets to the end of her Cave , and there 
defends her elf winh her Teerh , uncill all the 
building is deſtroyed, and ſhe laid open to her 
Fnemies, ſo that foon ſhe becomes their 
Prey. 

The Dogs nfed for killing them, are ſuch as for 
the 0r7ey. 


The Eeawzr can't dive long under Water, bur 40 


muſt put up his Head for Breath ; and then the 
thoot him, or ſtrike him with their Spears, whi 
are ſuch as uſed for the Orrer. 

In Virginia, New-Emland, &c. there are grear 
ſtore of them , and one that dwelr in thoſe parts 
gave this Account of them , Thar they dwell,or 
inhabit in low mooriſh boggy places, through 
which runs a #z7 of Water , and this RZ at ſome 
convenient place they ſtop, by making a Dam 
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C.H.A P. XVIL 
Hunting the W I L D-BOAR. 


Lthough England affords. no Wild Boars , 

yet being ſo plentiful in Germany and 0- 

ther Countries. , ind affords 1o Noble a Chaſe , 
which is ſo much uſed by the Nobility and Gentry 
in thoſe parts , tis thought neceſſary to add this 


Diſcourſe following, | 
The Boar being a Beaſt of Tuch great force,and 
ſo ſlow of Foot , by reaſon of hisheavinels, 


that he is not properly Termed a Beaſt of Yene- 
ry, for he chiefly truſts in his Strength and Tusks 
to be his Defence , and not to his Feet ; ſo that 
he is more properly to be hunted by Stour Ma- 


©© Riffs, than by Hounds , who can't defend them- 


ſelves ſo well from his fury : Alfo it ſpoils them 
from Z/uwnting other flying Chaſes , by tealon he 
leaveth fo ſtrong a Scent, fo thar they hunt with 
the greater caſe than ar light Chaſes, which are 
more painful unto them ro find , and to hold the 
Scent. | 


The Nature and Subtilties of the Byar. 


He Boar is of this Nature, that when he is 
Farrowed hath all his Zeeth , amongſt 
which he hath four 7xsks , on each fide two, 
= with thoſe on —_— Jaw m—agr rg - 
, as being rer longer rt e relt. 
The comets 4 Age of a Boar is twenty fiye 
or thirty years; they go to Aut about December, 
and rheir great hear endures abour three Weeks ; 
and although the Sows become cold of Conftituri- 
on , not coveting the Company of the Boar, yet 
they do not ſeparate until Famzary ; and then they 
withdraw themſelves unro their holds, wherein 
they keep cloſe three or fourdays, not ſtiring 
thence , eſpecially if they meet with ſuch places 
where Fern S$, Whoſe Roots are ſweet and 
pleaſing to 
Ic is eaſier to bring a Boar into a Soil in April 
or May , than in any other Seaſon, by reafon 
fp at that time more ſoundly, which is 
occaſioned by rheir cating of ſtrong. Herbs, and 


crol$ it , to raiſe the Water Breaſt high ; and by 5o pyd5 of Trees , Which moiſtens their Brains,and 


this Dam which is made Artifictally with Earth 
and Sticks , they make theirCaves, and to which 
belongs commonly two or three hundred Beavers, 
reſembling as it were a Town. If this Dam ata- 
2y time is broken by any to take them, orother- 
wiſe becomes decaycd, the Warer being their chict 
refuge , it is immediately repaired by them. And 
that by Obſervation they have a chict , or King o- 
ver them , who takes care thereof , and the reſt 


cauſeth S/eep. Alſo the Spring time occaſions 
their Sleeping. 

Their Food is on Corn, Fruits, Acorns , 
Cheſnuts , Beech-Maſts , and all ſorts of Roots; 
when arc in the Marſby and Watery placts, 
they Feed on Water-Crefſes, and ſuch like cilgs 
as they can find ; and when they are near 


 Sea-Coaft, they Feed on Cockles, Muskles,Oyſter and 


are obſervant to him,to work when he afſemblerh 55 


them together , which _—_ the flaping his 


Tail inthe Water,making a Noite. 


ſuch{like Fi/h. 

A Boar moſt commonly lies in the ſtrongeſt 
holds of Thorns and thick Buſhes , and will abide 
the Bay, before he forlake his Dez. If you hunt 
him from a ſtrong thick Covert , be will be ſure 
to go back the ſame way he came, if poſlible;and 
when he is rouſed, he never ſtays until he comes 
ro the place where he thinks himſelf moſt ſecure. 
If it ſo happen, that there is a Sownder of them 


to- 


4 
3m 
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together , then if any break Sowunder,the reſt will 
run that way ; and if he be hunted ina /Zo/d, or 
Foreſt where he was bred , he will hardly be 
forced ro quit it , but ſometimes he will take 
head , and ſeem to go out, drawing to the out- 
ſides of the Covert , bur 'tis only to hearken to 
the Noiſe of the Dogs , for he will return a- 
gain, from whence he will hardly be compelled 


_ rill Night ; but having broken out , and taken 


head endways , will not be put out of his way 
jor Man or Beaſt. 

A Boar will not cry when he is killed, cſpeci- 
ally a great Boar , but the Sows and young ones 
will. In Flecing before the Dogs, he neither dou- 
bleth nor croſſcth , nor uſeth ſuch Subrilties as o- 
ther Beaſts of Chaſe do, as bcing heavy and flow, 
{o that the Dogs arc ſtill in with him. 


Terms of Art uſed in Hunting the Boar. 
Boar of three years old is called a young 
Boar, that hath lately left the S»nder, and 
an oid Boar is called a Sang/zer, that hath Ictr the 
Sounder four or five years. 


A Boar is ſaid to Feed in the Corn , but it in 
the Meadows or Fallow Fields then he Routeth or 


\ Wirmeth;but when he Feeds in a Cloſe and Row- 


teth nor, then he Graiſeth. 


HUNTING. 


it be day-light go into their Deys, following their 
paths or ways a long time, eſpecially where they 
find Fern, or Bed-maſts, whereupon they feed ; 
they are very hardy, and the F/unt/man needs not 
be afraid to come near unto fuch a Boar, forhe 
will not eaſily be reared; Bur it he find a Boar 
which Sozleth often times , and which routerh 
ſomrimes here and ſomrimes there not ſtayin 

long in a place, 'ris a ſign that he hath been (care 


10 and withdraweth himſelf to ſome reſting place, 


and ſuch Boars moſt commonly come to their Deys 
or holds two or three hours before day, and then 
the Zuntſman mult be caretul not to come too near 
them, for if they once find him-in the Wind, or 
have the Wind ot his Dogs, they will ſoon be gon. 

If a Boar deſigns to tarry in his Couch,he makes 
ſome-doublings or croſſings at the entry thereof, and 
then lyeth down to rett, and being carly in the 
Word you may judge of his ſubtilty, and accor- 


- dingly prepare to hunt him with Dogs that are 


cither hor ſpirited , or temperate ; for if it be a 

cat Boar, and one that hath lain long at reſt, he 
muſt be hunted with Uogs that will ſtick ro him, 
and ler the Zantſmen on Horsback be amongſt 
them , charging the Boar, and forcing him as 
much as poſlible, ro diſcourage him ; for if you 
hunt ſuch a Boar with four or five Couple of Dozs 
he will not regard them , and when they haye 
a little chafed him he will take courage and keep 


How to know a great Boar by his Foot , by 39 them at Bay , {till runing upon any thing thar he 


his Routings, ard by his Sol. 
| & know an old or great Boar by the Foo, 
t 


he form or print thereof ought to be great 
and large , the Toes round and Thick, the edge 
of the Hoof worn and blunt , without cuting or 
paring the Ground ſo much as the younger doth ; 
and the Gards which are his hinder C/aws , or 
Dew-Claws, ſhould be great and open one from 
the other ; the :treading of his Foo: ſhould be 
deep and great, which ery the weightineſs 
-od his Body , and his Steps ſhould be great and 
Ong. 

By the Largneſs and depth of his routing , his 
greatneſs may be known ; his greatacſs 1s allo 
known by the length and largneſs of the S0z/ , 
when he wallovveth in the Myre : Alſo when he 


comes our of rhe Soi/, he will rub himſelf againſt 
a Tree, by which his height appears. | 


How to hunt the Boar at force with 
Dogs. 


| | He Seaſon for hunting the Boar begins abour 
mid-September, and cnds in December, at 

which time they go a Briming. 
It is not convenient to hunt a young Boar , of 
three years old at force; 'for he will ſtand up as 


long ( it not longer ) than a light young Deer , 60 


that bearcth bur three in the top ; but when he 
iS in his fourth year he may be hunted at force, 
as well asa 7Zart of ten, and will ſtand up as 
long. Therefore if a Huntſman goes too near a 
Bear of tour years old , he ought ro mark well 
whether he went timely to his Dex or Conch, or 
not ; for commonly thoſe Bars which tarry till 


{ceth before him; bur it he perceive himſelf charg- 
ed, and hard laid unto with Dogs and ZZuntſmer, 
then he abateth his courage, and flecth to ſome 
other place for Refuge. You muſt allo ſer Relays, 
which ſhould be of the beſt old Sraunche/t Hounds 
of the Xemnel ; for if you ſhould make your 
Relays with young Hounds and ſuch that are {itt 
and raſh to ſeize lum betore the reſt come up, they 
will be Spoiled or killed by him: Bur it he be 


40 2 Boar that is accuſtomed to flee end-ways before 


the Dogs ,- and to take the Champain Countrey , 
then calt off four or five Cople of Dogs at the firlt, 
and ſer all the reſt at Re/ays, about the entry of 
the Ficlds where you think he is likely ro flee ; 
for ſuch a Boar will ſeldom keep the ZZowunds at a 
Bay, unleſs he be- forced, and 1t he do ſtand ar 
Bay then the Hunt/ſmen muſt ride in unto him as 
ſecretly, and with as little noyle as poſſible, and 
being near him,let them caſt round abour the place 


» Where he ſtands, and run upon him all at once, 


and it will be hard if they do not give him his 
deaths Wound with their Spears or Swords, provi- 
ded they ſtrike not too low,for then he will defend 
the ſtroaks with his Sz2ut, and be ſure keep not 
long in a place uſing a quick motion. And tis ob- 
ſerved, that if you pur Co/lers of Bells about your 
Dogs necks, a Boar will not fo ſoon ſtrike at them 
but flee end-ways before them, and ſeldom ſtand 
at Bay. 

If a Boar make head againſt the Zuntſman he 
muſt not fly, but meet him with his Spear, hav- 
ing great regard to the motion of his Head, for 
his nature is ſuch , ro-\natch the Spear our ot 
his hands, if he can by any ſubtilry, by which 
means he endangers his hfe ; therefore when any 
ſuch thing ſhould happen, there is no way to fave 
his life, but for another of the company —_— 


HUNTING. 


lim home with his Spear, upon which lie leaves 
his firſt Man, and ruſhethupon the ſecond, who 


mult be very dexterous in the ordering his Wea- 


»o4 for fear of danger. 

If you ſtrike art him with Iu Spear or Sword, 
ſtrike not low, as aforelaid, to hit him on the 
Szout , for that he regards not , making it his 
orcat care to receive blows upon his T«ſts., bur 
ſtrike down right, and in thus aſſaulting him , 
they muſt be very careful, for he will run or cuſh 
upon them with grear fiercenels. | 

The Hunting-Spears muſt be very ſharp, and 
broad, branching forth into certain Forks, fo that 
the Boar may not break through them upon the 
Hantſmen ; and the beſt places ro wound him 
therewith are upon his Shoulders, or on his For- 
head berwixt his Eyes. 

When you firſt raiſe him out of the Wood (which 
is beſt ro be in the Morning carly, before he hath 
made Water) he uſcth to Pinffin the. Wind, to 
lmcll what is with or againſt him, and very ſel- 
dome ſtrikes a Man till he be firſt wounded ; and 
when he finds he is ſo wounded as not to live , 
he is ſo enraged, that he makes what ſlaughter 
he can, flying at all he meets with, and his 7eeth 
are at ſuch time fo hot that it cauſeth the Wound 
ro be inflamed. 

In the Chaſe of the Boar you are to obſerve the 
{ame diligence and devices, rthat- is uſed in Hunt- 


IO 


ting the /Zart ; tor a Boar of three years old will 30 


ſtand as long betore rhe Dogs as a light young 
Veer, which beareth bur three in the top, as be- 
lore taken norice of. 


— — - — ——— 


CH A P. XVIIL 


Of the POLECAT, FITCH: 
ET, and MART ERN.. 


Pater Fitchets, and Marterns, arc a fort of 
Vermin very deſtructive ro Warrens, and 
Hen-houles : they have a ſtrong Scent ; they arc 
not Ch.aſes to be ſought or purſued after, yer when 
by accident they are diſcovered, they afford very 
good diverſion , and a Z7wund Crofling on them 
will -42t them as merrily as any other Chaſe, and 
make a full Cry for the time they ſtand before 
them, which is not long; for they quickly berake 
themſelves to ſome Tree, and truſt to that po- 
licy ſooner than to their ſtrength ; and yer it is 
nm ch toſce the ſtrengrh of nature of theſe Crea- 
res, and how ſtoutly they will make their par- 
ty cood againſt the Founds , ſcratching, clawing , 
and b;:ing fo, that moſt of them come off with 
Bloody Noſes ; at laſt they betake themſelves to 
the Trees, leaping from Bough ro Bough , and 
[re to Tree; in the mean time the Dogs baying 
them on the ground,and the Huntſmen pelting 
them withSoxes, Sticks, and the like; allo a Croſs- 
Bw or Bow with Bolts doth good execution, and 
von purs an end to the Hurt. 


The ZZunt being ended, the Dogs expect their 


40 
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Reward, but it muſt not be the Fleſh of the Yer- 
min, that being not good, neither will they med- 
dle with ir; therefore you ſhould hang them up 
on the cnd of the ZZunting Pole, calling the Dogs 
together, rhat they may lee it for their encourag- 
ment, but Reward them with pieces of Bread, ot 
the like. * 

' AMARTERN is about the bigneſs of a 
Cat, having a longer Body, and ſhorter Legs, with 
a Head and 7ail like a Fox. This is the Polc- 
cat or Wil/d-Cat, a fort of Vermin well known in 
_ for their deſtructiveneſs to Zens and Tame 
Fowl. | 

Their Skin is a good Fur, nor is that of th 
Polecat without its virtues, being reputed very 
uſeful and comforrable for cold Aches in the Bones 
and Joynts, and the Greaſe is good for extending 
Shrunck Sinews. 


j 
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CAP XDC 
Hunting the SO) U IRIL. 


©nting the Squiril affords excellent paiins, 


and not without ſome profit ; tor both 
the Fleſh and Skin is uſeful, the former being good 
Meat, and the latter an excellent Fur ; *ris a very 
thritry provident Creature, providing in the Sum- 
mer-{caton Nuts and fuch like tood in their Nefts, 
to keep them in the Winter, tor they do not much 
care to ſtir abroad in cold Weather , eſpecially 
when the North and Eaſt Winds blow. They 
build their Ne/ts, (which by ſome are called Drays) 
in the Summer on the top of the Trees very arti» 
ficially with Sticks and Moſs of an oval Form, 
like an Egg, with a hole in the midit, tizat the 
Rain may not anoy them. 

The way of FHuvtinz them is with Dogs , 
which are to bay art them on the ground, - which 
with the ZZuntſmen hollowing doth much affrighr 
them ; and if one or two of the Company had 
{mall Dru;zs to beat, it would the more amaze 
them, and facilitate the Sporr. 

Then the Men pelt them with Stones, or Cubit- 
ſticks, as at the Polecat, courſing them from Tree 
to Tree. The Croſs-Bow, or the Pow and Bolt , 
as likewiſe the Gun makes a quick diſpatch of 
them. 

The beſt Seaſon to ZZ»: them is in Autumn, 
when the Leaves are off the 7rees ; and indeed 
tis very pretty Sport to fſce them skip and jump 
from Tree to Tree with ſuch nimbleneſs to ſave 
themſelves, bur all to little purpoſe, for in the end 
either the Mex or Dogs ſeize them. 

If they be driven tothe ground irom the 7rees, 
and creep into the Hedges, 'tis a ſign of their 


60 wearinels ; for during their ſtrength they have ſuch 


lofty Minds, that they will keep the 7rees with 
all the dexterity and ſubrilty they can. 


Dd CHAP, 
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ſuch like ravenous Creatures ( which make Wat 
A p {omerimes with iy Bs ) _— been e- 
q X X . {tcemed a commendable Exerciſe, and hath ar all 
CH ; rimes been encouraged, I ſhall beſtow a Chapter 
or two in the diſcourſe thereof ; notwithſtanding 
To know by the Impreſſion of the at preſent England is not anoyed with any of 
| | he D ny £7 thoſeſtrong and great Devourers, which hereto- 
KF oot, or by (De L ung, any 10 foreinhabited our Woods and Foreſts; but how. 
re /t Be aft. ever Jreland is yet infected therewith in ſeveral 
| | IO parts, ſo that it will not be loſt labour to treat 
| therof, but a benefit to that Kingdom, as alſo to 
Ad I only regarded Zwuytivg in the com- many of our American Plantations , where they 
mon acceptation , only managed with frequent. 

Men and Dogs, | might have put an cnd to this 
Diſcourſe : But foraſmuch as there are other 
ways R__ _ end _ Em 

more t and comm g 1Cre treat 
of ſuch as are moſt approved of for the taking CHAP + Cf 

them. 
Bur firſt, the skilful |ood-man ought ro know 20 


the ſeveral Impreſſions of the Feet of every Concerning the T, aking Wolves, 
Beaſt of the Foreſt,which they leave imprinted in Q 


ſoft and moiſt places: And you muſt know that Foxcs, Badgers, Otters, CC, 
the Females make imaller Impreſſions than the | by Traps, Engines, &c. 

Males : Not ſhould the Wood-man be ignorant of 

the ſeveral Excrements of Foreſt Beaſts, and : 

how to make uſe of every one for the taking OLVES are a kind of wild Dogs, ſtrong 
their Fellows; for the Dung of all ravenous and fierce; their Young arc whelpt blind, 
Creatures is of great uſe to draw them on into and continue fo for ſome time. When they have 
thoſe Snares and Devices wherewith you intend 3® their Young they are very bold , and venture 
to entrap them ; for ſhould you uſe any Cord, much for Prey for them; and when they are 
Word, or Iron, which is not anointed over there- Proud they are the moſt fierce, inſomuch that 
with, theſe Creatuees have that fubrilty and good they will moſt furiouſly fight with one another, 
Scent, that they would avoid it; you ſhould and at ſuch times they arc caſily purſued and 
therefore in making of 7razns uſe Cords made of found out in their Retreats , and fo may be 
Hay and Straw, and not uſe Ropes; and when hor. 


—_—_ÞÞlA_ 


_— 
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you ſet any Fngines, if you can't get any of their There 'are fome Zounds , and eſpecially the 
Dung, be (ure ger fome Carrion, and with that rub large 7riſb Greyhounds , which will run at them; 
them over. bur they ſhould always be laid on a clear Wind 


Now for the having fome of their Duvg upon 4© in divers places to afliſt cach other, and the Men 
occaiion, as allo ro know what Beaſts hs Bicone ought to be ready with ha/f Pikes to afliſt them, 
in any place by their Tracts, obſerve theſe fol- ws to kill the Wolf when he is ſtayed; tor a 
lowing DireQtions. Wolts Biting is mortal to the Does. 

'- In ſome fair Evening, on the fides of the If you run at the Wolf with Dogs, it muſt be 
Thickets or Foreſts, and by the Figh-ways, where by Day; for in the Night their Fyes are 6 
in all probability thoſe Bea/?s uſe to paſs, digup flaming and dreadful , that no Dog will venture 
the Earth with a Zoe or Mattock, bruifing it ſmalt on them. 
or finc about four foot ſquare in a place, and fo A Bloodhound will draw after them very cou- 
do in all likely Paſſes, to the end that whatſoever ragiouſly, but not all Zo»nds ; and there ought 
Beaſt comes over them it may leave his 1mpreſ” 50 to be particular care in the Entring your Dozs, 
fron. ar the firſt Seaſon in Auguſt and September, 

For Bea/?s of Prey , as the Wolf, Fox, Badger, whilſt they are young , to the end they may be 
Polecat, ic. make a Train, and when you come brought on by degrees ro encounter with Old 
to any of the places which you have ſo prepared, ones. 
throw four or five bits of your 7rain-Carrion up- There ought ro be no Law given to ſuch 
on it, and of Chickens Guts for {mallcr Beaſts, and Beaſts of Rapine, fo that you may uſe Guns, 

. You need nor doubr but {uch Beaſts as cat of the Bows, or the like, ro deſtroy them, raking all ad- 
S7rain, will leave ſome of his Dung behind him, as wvantages of Age, Sex, or Cond#tions. 
well as the /mpreſſion of his Foot, and accordingly I forbear to give you any further Obſervations 
= may prepare for him againſt the next day; 60 of the nature and quality of the Wolf, referring 
ur uſe great circumſpettion , for wild Beaſts arc you to Ariſtotle, Pliny, Geſner, and others , that 
for the moſt _u very ſubrile, of quick Scents, have written very ſtrange and fabulous things of 
umerous, and jealous of eyery thing ; only be- them; but proceed ro ſthew you ſome ways 
ing prefied with Fwger, or attracted by the pro- (beſides hunting them at force,)how to rake them 
yocations of Luft, they are not fo fcrupu- by Gins, Nets,7 raps, and the like. | 
lous. I ſhall preſent you with a kind of Pit fat, 
Now toraimuch as the deſtroying Wolves, and which will require little or no explanation , = 
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{ caſie to be underſtood ; this following Figare 


will deſcribe it unto you. 


Be fure your Pit be large and deep enough, 
and that your Hurdle be covered with 7urfs or 


Earth ; the 7Tinges on which it hangs, to be of 


a juſt baZance, that the Zurdle may turn and 


return upon the leaſt Motion ; the Artificial 


Hedge, which you ſee made up of Hurdles, fuch 


as arc ulied for Sheep-Pens , may be broad at the 39 B L112 th 
1] ME =, 


entrance , and {o growing narrower at the end, 
that the Welf, Fox, or Badzer may not pals by 
the ſides; and on the other end of the Trap 
place a Gooſe, a young Pig, or the like: Make a 
[-1/n of ſome Carrion to. diret and draw the 
B-a/ts to the faid Trap; and it may ſometimes 
lo fall our, that you may rake two or three in a 
Night in the ſame P77. Be ture therefore , that 
the 7rap do exaaly cover the Hole, to the end 
they may not diſcover one another. 

Having once taken a /:ve Wolf , you may dif- 
able him from hurting the Dogs by breaking his 
[aver Jaws, and then enter them at him , ſuffer- 
in? them to kill him, and fo Reward them. 

The. beſt way ro Bait the Trap, is to lay a 
live Lamb tryed by the four Feer juſt on the 
middle of the Trap-Door , and 'next to that a 
G-oſe nailed , with a Lath over her Feet; for 
theſe two Creatures being alone, do always call 


draw on their Enemies fo much the more cager- 
ly; and a Wolf or Fox coming to jump on 
them is the more ſurely taken, than if you ſhould 
place your Bait at one end of the Trap upon the 
cround. 

Now it you know where a Wolf, Badzer , or 
thc like, uteth to paſs, you may boldly uſe this 
Device with good fucceſs : Burt a Fox will be roo 
C:1117, for 1t15 in his nature to return wheneyer 
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butrerh juſt over the 7rap, fo that nothing may 
come to reach it bur by firſt ſtanding en the 
Trap, and fo you will be ſure of them. 

Theſe kind of Traps ought not to ſtand co- 
vered by Day, for fear of Cattle falling into 
them. 

I ſhall next deſcribe unto you an ron Engine 
for the raking them, very cafic to be made. This 
Figure ſhewerh its form. 


Q 


FOOT JT I ID-L1 


as. 5; 
L 


—— 


The uſe and explanation of this Engine is as 
followeth; and for the better comprehenſion 
thereof , the ſeveral pieces are ſer down apart 
out for their Companions , and conſequently do 50 that go to the compoſure of the whole , with 


the ſeyeral Numbers over them. 

Firſt, Get two pieces of 7roz as No. 1. each 
two Znches and an half long, one broad, and a 
quarter of an Znch thick ; thele rwo pieces muſt 


have Supporters at each end, as you ſee B. and 


pierced through to receive an /ron-Peg. You 
muſt place athwart over one another , as No. 2. 
riveted in the middle with a piece of ron, aS£, 
an 7rch long, with a Ring in rhe end of jtas R in 


he incers with ary new contrivances in his Roads, 60 No.3. 


and will not adventure for ſome time , taking his 
circumterence by other ways. 

The two former ways tor Baiting your Trap 
are very good, bur I ſhall ſhew you one more 
that excels them; wiz. Make your Trains, and 
Uways draw your 7rain over the Trap, and then 
lang the ſaid 7rain-Carrion on ſome Bough, which 


In the next pou muſt have rwo other pieces 
of Tron, as No.4. fix Inches long, one Inch broad, 
and the ſixth part of an 7h thick, which muſt 
be a little hollowed under, and at cach end L 0 
there muſt be an opening like a Mmtice an Inch 
long, and about a third part of an 7xch broad. 
Thele two Pieces faſten in the middle thwart _ 

other, 


106 
other, as No.5. with an /ron-Pin,as M 7 in Ne.6. 
four or five Inches long, and made like a Snakes 
Tongue, (o that that being thruſt into any piece of 
Fleſh, the Fleſh may not eaſily be gotten off ; 
the end of the ſaid Peg or Pin I mult be thruſt 
1nto the ole K,, to hold the ſaid ewo pieces 
fixcd like a Croſs, as Ne.7. 
The next thing to be done, is to prepare four 
pieces of Tron, as No. 8. each cighteen /uches 
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ſcented, fo that there is no great $kill 


four Crooks or Forks FH will ſeize on him, and 
the more he ſtrives, the faſter he will be. 

If you place three or four about a piece of 
Carrion, you can't well miſs of your defign ; and 
that the Carrion may be preſeryed the longer, take 
care that no Dogs, Crows, or the like, come to 
it. 
The Badger is not very clear fighted, nor good 
uired in 


long, and about _—_— of an ch ſquare, un- 10 taking him , a ſmall blow on the ZZead berwixr 


(cſs it be towards the middle C, where they muſt 
be ſomewhat thicker, that is, almoſt half an ch 
thick, and not ſquare , but only where the 7eeth 
arc. The end marked A, ſhould be rounded 
with a ſingle Sz»porter , pierced through in the 
middle ; and the other end Z7 ſhould be like a 
Fork, with a crooked Back about two Inches , as 
deſcribed. 


All theſe Pieces being thus prepared , begin to 


compoſe the whole Fnzine by No. x. placing them 20 a Badger, 


croſ>ways, and the end of the Peg E into the 
Hole 1, that they may not flir. Then take a 
piece of Iron 2 1, Ne.6. force the end I into 
_ the Hole X, oft each picce P NO L, fixing it 
very faſt that nothing may give way. The 
No.7. theweth them alrogerher. Then take No.8. 
and pur the end 4 into the Mortice or opening 


N, and then into one of the Szppertcrs B of 


No.3. and there faſten it with an ron Peg that 


it may play in and out, and turn like a Caſe- 30 


ment on its 77inges. Alſo do the fame with the 
three other of the fame pieces , placing rhe 
crooked Forks upwards, as in the three F;gures 
Which repreſents the whole ready Ser. 

Your Engjze being thus prepared . carry it 
where you find any Carrion laid , and abour 
fifty or ſixty Paces from the ſaid Carrion fer your 
Engine, and faſten it with a State, or Tren-Peg, 
to the ground, and if it might be, place it in 


the midſt of ſome 77igh-way, or Foot-path; or 405 


for want of ſuch a conveniency in ſome ſmooth 
cven place, beat up the Earth the whole circum- 
ference of the Frgine, fo that the middle may be 
half a Foot deep, like a {quare Bed ; juſt in the 
middle drive in your Stake or Tron-Pez, which 
mult have a head or round knob , that you may 
taſten thereto the Cord B, which holds the whole 
Engine. 

Then cut a pretty big piece of Carrio» , 
and faſten ir to ſome $:ick or Rope of Hay, and 
drag it up and down to and fro your Engine or 
7 rap at a good diſtance, and then clap it upon 
your piccc of /roz M, having firſt rubbed over 
therewith the whole Fugine, Rope, Stake, and all 
that the Bea/?s may nor tmell your defign. (Bur 
it is held better, that you make your 7rain to 
and from your Carrion, and not your £Eu- 
gine; and that you placed your Train Carrion 
with the reſt of the Carrion, and baited 


your Evgizz with a freſh piece) you muſt ;, 


then pitch up a Stick juſt over your Carr70n, 
with a o-- of white Paper on the top of it. to 
the end you may ftrighren the Beaſts from ap- 
proaching it; for they will not preſume to come 
. Very near i, but will ſurround itart a diſtaace on 
_ every ſide, and art length fall in with your Fgne, 
and coming with fury to ſeize on the Bait , the 


the Eyes knocks him down. | 

The Otter is ſaid conſtantly ro uſe his wonted. 
Road, and can hardly be put by it, ſhould you 
make a Hedge thwart their Walks. But on the 
contrary, the Fox, if he find any new thing , or 
any alteration in his accuſtomary Road, he pre- 
(ently retires upon his ſteps , being jealous of a 
Surprizal. 

I ſhall preſent you with a Device for the takin 

be not a Fox, as being too fearful an 

ſhy. 


Provide a Stick as the letter 4,about the bignels 
of a Threſhing-Flail, with a Hole abour four 
Inches diſtant from the great end 4, and your 
Stick muſt be ſharpned at the ſmall end. Then 
prepare another Stick B, which muſt be fome- 
whar bigger, bur of the ſame length with the 0- 
ther ; This Stick muſt have a Mortice in it about 
four Inches from the great end B,which my play 
in and out , and receive a Pulley of Wood; and 
the ſmall end muſt be pointed. Likewiſe get 2 
a third Stick five foot long , and as big as 2 
Mans Arm, pointed at one end , and forked at 
the other , or at leaſt Notched or Forked through 
to receive a Peg or a Cord. Then have a ſtrong 
treble twiſted Cord, about rwenty Foot long, 2s 
marked 7 HZ G , at the endG you are to make 
a loop , through which paſs the other end /, 
and about rwo Foot off at H make a ſtay, either 
by tying a knot, or which is better by whipping 
a packthread four or five times about , faſt- 
ning it there. Your © ord muſt have a Buck/e, 
or Ring of Tron , or f{trong Learher, as D, _ 


that Ring or Buckle muſt havea ſecond Cord., a- 
bout two Foot long , wherewith it may be faſtned 
at the Hole or fork of the Stick G. 

Theſe are the chict things you are to prepare, 
ſor 'tis ſuppoſed you may cally find a large Stove 
of about thirty pound Weight , which you are 
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1 O7 
deeper and-hollower , to the end the Bridge may 
have Room to play when the Beaſt treads on 
it, p ls boos t =: , DN RI 
Place your Gimcroſs the way , by - which the 
Vermin alcth to paſs; and cover. oyer the whole 
plot with Graff , -or Leaves gently-ſtrewed, that 


| AY the Beaft may not ſuſpect any thing; if youdid 
When you find that any Badger hath paſſed, the like in-two orthree places, by which heuſerh - 
either by his Footing, or leaving ſome of his - to paſs, he would goover the more boldly. Ir 
Hair on the Boughs ( which ZZairs are - whitiſh 1015 not amiſs ro make a 7rain of ſome Carien, to 
ar both ends, and blackiſhin the midſt)you may draw him on the more boldly. You may tye 
there ſer up this F»gine, which ſeldom fails of ra- the end of the Chain to fome State , removed a- 
king him in three or four days time. But ob- - bout four or five Foot from the Gin ; and when 
ſerve that you ſet up the Engine juſt in the Meſh You are making it-, let the Soles of your Shoes 
of the Badjer ( that is the Hole,or through-fairin be rub'd over with ſome Carion\, thar- the Beaſt 
the Hedge, by which he paſſes) and abour the may nor perceive you, have been there. This tol- 
middle of the Zedge drive in your Stick 4 un- lowing Figure ſhews the Form thereof. | 
til the Hole be only eight or nine Ivches above | 
the Earth ; and juſt over againſt him at about a 
Foot diſtance in your Stick B, fo that the under 20 
part of the Pully be level with the Hole of your 
Stick A; ſer your third Stick about three Foot 
from your ſecond in the Hedge, and fix it fttong ; 

ar the upper end faſten your Leather Buckle, Þ — gu LE 
or Iron Rinz D, then thruſt the end of the Cord : CLOS 0g 

1, through the top of the Cord C , next through CAFLLZAS ; 
the Hole in your Stick 4 , and then through the 
Mortice under the Pu/y of the Stick B; and laſtly 
through the Leather , or Tron Ring D; ſtrain the 
end of your Cord 7 , until the ſtay 77 be juſt ar 506 
the ha/e of your Stick 4, in which hole gently 
pur a ſmall Peg abour an 7h long , which may 
only keep the ſaid ſtay Z7 from ſliping through 

the hole, then take your Stone or Weight of Lead, 
and lift it up to the Buck/e D, and faſten ir to 
your Cord , letting it hang tliere. Then open 
your Colter F juſt in the Meſþ , that the Badger 


to ule. | 


There is great Art to be uſed in drawing on all 

Beaſts of the Foreſt, as being by nature jealous 
and fearful , ſo that your Art muſt be to work 
your Devices with Subtilry. Therefore where- 
eyer you find a Beaſt hath paſt, lay ſome Baits 
| for him three or four days one after another ; 
may not Haney et through at that place, unleſs and if you find them ſtill caren , you may aſ- 
he put his Hea Srangh e Nooſe. In caſe the ſure your felf of raking him; bur plant not your 
Meſhbe latge, and that the Nooſe will not ſtand 4o Engine all at once , bur firſt make your place 
up extended , you may tye it at both ſides with ready , then ler himear ourof ironceor twice , - 
a few Spires of Graſs; and if the Me-/þ be high, then let your Engine lye there a day or two, and 
ſupport your Nooſe with a little Fork as *. You if he ſtill continues cating the Bazrs , then fir it 
may try whenallis right, for the leaſt rwitch of up for the taking him. 
your Nooſe will thence. force out the Peg L, and 
make way for the ſtay 27 , thenfalls the Store EF, 
and ſtrangles the Badger. 
' In caſe: you perceive that a Badger uſeth tro 
crols any High-way , or to frequent any Foot- 
Path , make an Artificial Hedge croſs his walk , -., 6 
and leave a paſhge for him, in which you may 
pant your Exzgjne ; for he will endeavour to get 
through, rather than rerurn or walk abour. 

Your 7ronmongers fell certain Engines, which 
ey know not : the uſe of ; there is much Arr 
« d Caution robe oblerved in- planting them as- 
they ſhould be; for one well planted is berrer 
than ten ſer aradventure and indiſcreetly. I ſhall- 
not trouble you.with rhe manner of compoſing» Woolf,” Badger, ot other Beaſt; if once you khow | 
them, becauſerhey are eyery where to be bought,” _ the place by which they paſs,or the Earths where ” 
ncr how to open them , that being. known 'to0/60 they Retreat by day, which are [Int 
moſt ; bur I thall-give you ſome ions how ſtrong 7hickets , and amongſt Rocks that cant be 
t ſer them to. Art: When yow have found-out' dug; nor are theſe Beaſts to be ' our by 
the tracking of any-Fox or Badger|, place:your' force , therefore this Invention will be good to 
0:inthis manner; Dig up 4 ſquare plot of Ground;: rake them. Suppoſe the Letters 4 8 were the 
and bruiſe the Farth vo fine Duſt,thar ir' ma _- Hole , by which enter , drive in a Stake 
Imooth and plain ; the midſt of it muſt & half a Foot long, juſt in the Mouth of the en- 

: | E c Trance , 


This Invention ſheweth how ro ſhoota Fox', 
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trance , and another at 4 f, as big as ones Thumb, 
and about a Foot long onthe other fide, within 
two [aches of the Hole; this Stick at the end F 
muſt have a little Notch , as F, which muſt be 
four [nches out of the Ground , than have a Stick 
þ e c, which muſt be fout Fingers longer than the 
ſpace between the ewo firſt Sticks þ A; ar one 
end a muſt be a little Crook , and at che other 
end e a ſmall Notch ; 'tis deſctibed in the Figure 


Ne. 17. marked F F. So is the great Stake by 19 


che Letters O P, with the Notch at the part 
P. 
Then look out for a convenient place,to ſtand 
about ren or twelve paces from the ho/e, ro make 
a Shoot direQtly into it, withour the interruption 
of any Bowehs , Baſhes or the like, as for Exam- 
ple at G Q, and there faſten a luſty Stake, abour 
four or five Foot long into the Farth,with a Head 
like a Reft , and about three or four Feet ncar 
the Hole, drive in juſt ſuch another Srate , but 20 
ſomwhat ſhorter. Then place your Gan L R M, 
upon your two Reſts or Stakes , and level it di- 
realy with the Hole , then bind it very faſt to 
the Stakes , fo that it may direAly hit the mid- 
dle of the Entrance. Your Gan being thus fixed 
according to Ar? , get a {mall but tv Cord , 
which draw on the forked places of the States 
juſt under the Gu; at the end P ryc a Store of 
{even or cight pound weight, and at the other 
end f a ſmall Szick, half as big as ones little 30 
Finger , and about two Inches long ; ſtrain your 
Cord until the Szove be juſt at the 7 rrcker of your 
Gwe , and that the {mall Stick may be pur with 
one end into the Notch e of the Stick a4 e c, in 
{uch manner that the {aid Stick may be abour an 
Inch clear off the Ground , the Stowe holding 
all right ; 'Then place. a ſmall thin Beard, abour 
eight or nine /nches long , and halt fo broad o- 
ver your little Srxck,and cover it with dry Leaves, 
light Duſt or Graſs , then cock your Gan, and 40 
taſten to the 7r:oter one end of a hittle Pack- 
thread , the other end whereof muſt be drawn 
through the Reſt P, and then ryod to the Sroxe , 
and your work is done. 

For there is not any Creatare which paſlcth in 
or oyt, but muſt tread on the Board, which cauſeth 
the Stick to give way, and then down falls 
the Stove , -and off goes the Gan , which dci 
well charged with Pgſfol Buffers, cannot mils 
Execution , unleſs it happens ro Ram ,, and the 50 
Wer dymps the Powderthar itrgorh not Five, ahd 
that may be remedicd by making a Caſe of Wood 
to be over the Lock. By this means you may 
kill Wolf, Fox, or other Creatwre , if you can 
find out ther Retreats or Zfarbonrs, dr but their 
uſual Paths or Roads. You may allo make 7rains 
and lay a Bait juſt at the level of your Gwn , at 
aboyr twelve 'or fourteen Paces from it, all which 
I refer to your 1 ty, that I may not wear 
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CH AP. XXIL 
Direttions for taking Polecats, Fich. 


ets, Martins, or Marterns 
and the like Vermin that are in- 
Jurions toWarrens, Dovehouſes 
or Henrools. 


Hele Creatures arc found very offenſive to 

ſuch places as they frequent, as Warrexs, 

Dovehonſes , and Henrools, not only deſtroying 
the Young , but oft times devouring the Egs. 

They arc great Encreaſers, and it care be nor 
taken to deſtroy them , they will do great and 
many miſchiefs. Here followeth a deviſe to take 
them b m_ , for they arc not often ſeen by 
day , but do cither lye cloſe in their elec, or 
in ſome concealed places as amongſt Sroxes, un- 
der Logs , and ſometimes on thuck Boughs of 
Trees. 

"Tis good that a Warrever do ſometimes look 
abour in ſuch like places with a Gwz to ſhoot them, 
and not altogether to truſt ro his Bex , or Cheſt- 
Traps, which arc here repreſented unto you in 
theſe Figares. The firlt being with a ſingle, and 
the latter with a double Entrance. | 
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out-the Thread of this Diſcourſe , and leave no- 62 + Likewiſe nail over three main Boards, another 
Piece, 


thing to exerciſe your inycation. 


Geaifet ar the places marked & #, 
two Nas , which may be driveninto the Board 
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that ties on the top , ſo as to ſerve for Seckers , 
or for your bexrer comprehenſion as the Axletree 
of a Coach, fo that the Board may beeafily lifted 
up , and tet down; and at the otherend / X, 
nail another piece of 7imber juſt equal ro that 
marked with 4 F 6 #7, which muſt only be faſt- 
ncd to the upper Board in ſuch manner, that be- 
ing ket down, the whole may ſeem ro be ſome 
Cheſt cloſe ſhur. 


| I OF 
falling Doors , and the 7ricker ought to be in 
the middle 'ar Z. I need not give you further 
DircCtions therein , fecing you can't mils the hit- 
ting this latter ,. if you have truly comprehended 
the former , it requiring nothing more than dou- 
bling rhe Inſtructions tor the 7rap-Doors , the 
Sockets , Cords and the like. Beſides every War- 
rener can either make them , or ſhew you them 
ready made, if in caſe you can't make one by 


Then get rwo pieces of Wood as L M P Q, two 10 theſe DireCtions. 


Foot long, an T»ch and an half thick, and pier- 
coed at the ends L M,with a Hole big enoughro 
turn ones little Finger rhercin ; then nail t 


on your two ſide Boards about the middle of 


them , juſt oppoſire to each other , with a picce 
of Wood an ſnch Square , ſhaped at both ends 
| like an Ax/etree , which pur cafily into the rwo 

Holes L M ; Ar che middle 0 of this ſaid Ax/e- 
tree frame a Mortice , or hole to faſten and tyea 


Stick 0 N,which may fall down upon the movye- 20 


ing Plant, when it is let down ; and this is inten- 
dcd to prevent any Beaſt from lifting up the Co- 
ver, When once it is down. 

Before you nail all rhe Boards rogether, make 
a ole in that plank marked A B C D, at the place 
marked v x , which hole ſhould be rwo Inches 
long, and half an «ch over, juſt oppoſe there- 
unto ; and in the other Plank bore a little hole 
with a Gimner as at R, that you may pur in 4 


{mall Cord there , at the end of which tye your 30 


Tricker RS 7 , made of a Stick as big as ones 
little Finger , Which though faſtned at rhe end 
R, may however have liberty h to moveup 
and down, and muſt paſs through the Hole Y, + 
bout rwo [xches out , with a Notch or two as 7: 
* abour the end of it rye your Bait onthis 7 rick- 
er within the Cheft-Trap, which ought to be appro- 
priaced ro the Nature of the Beaſt or YVermin you 
intend to rake. Fort a Polrear of Fitchet uſe a 
Chicken, for a Weeſi! or Martin, Egs, and fora 
H{orſe-Cat forme (mall Birds,or a Pigeon. 

For the ferring this 7rap, you mult have a 
ſtrong Cord taſtned apon the moving Plank, near 
the middle of it marked 7 towards the end ; ar 
the other end of the faid Cord tye a finall Stick 
marked Y, an «ch and an half long , and half 
as big as ones Finger ; formed ar one end like a 
Wedge, 1o that the Trap being lifted up abour 
halt a Feer , as you ſec it tepreſented in the F/- 
ce; and the Cord being paſſed over the {xle- 


tree Z O, the little Stick may have oneend inthe 50) 


Notch 7 of your 7ricker and the other end in the 
Hole. 1" and then is your 7rap or Engine right as it 
ſhould be. 

It your 7Tricker be but a quarter of an 7nch 
cicar from the bortom Plank, when any YVermin 
1s Once in , and gives but one touch to the Bazt , 
Which is- on the 7rzcter, that gives away , and 
down falls your moving Plant , with the Dore 
taſt ſhur. 


The other 7, rap with the double Entrance , is 60 


much the beſt,by reaſon that the YVrmzn you in- 
tread torake, may fee through i to behold tht 
Prey, and come ua at whuch fide they pleaſe, 
and therefore will (Goner venture 3n. 

It is formed nauch afzer the fame manner with 
the former, only it hath ewo turning Planks,and 


_ 


C H A P. XXIIL 


Direttions for killing Field-Maice . 
and Rats. | 


T ſhall in this ſhort Paragraph give you 2 uſe- 
ful Invention for the killing Fie/d-Mice 


and Rats , being t deyourers of Wal- 
Fruit ; and 'tis ky] believed that Birds do 
the miſchief, w 
They differ from FHowſe-Rats , being grayer and 
longer #Zazred , their 7ails are not fo long, and 
have two thick knobs oh them, full of buſhy Hairs; 
they are ſaid to fleep about ſix Months of the 
year , viz. from September to April , and are 
often found in the Roots of old 


in truth 'tis the Rats by Night. 


rees , and the 


like places. Therefore theſt following Figures 
will thew a device to take them. - 
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I ſhall give ſome Rules and Diredt:ons for the 
making ſetting and haiting the aforeſaid Traps to the 
molt advantage ; obſerve the middle Figure, and 
by that you may regulate _ (elf. Get a piece 
of Pipe-ſlaff two Foot and an half long, and ſix 
Inches broad, then take a picce out of it from the 
pointed linc g h, abour Ten aches from the end 
C, D: then opening a pair of Compaſſes an Inch 
and an half, ſet one foot of the Compaſſes at the 
cre g, and carry the other foot over the line gh, 
to the point g, and from thence placing one foot 
of the Compaſſes at DP, make one point or mark 
at the letter c, to draw a /ize from thence to q - 
Do the very fame on the other part of the Board 
CF HH, then witha fine Saw cur out your Board 
by the lines e 9, and 4 7, and (o take off the 
pcce G, 77. 

When you have proceeded thus far,make a little 
kind of Ga77cr or Channel along the thucknels 
of your Board with fome {mall A »/fc, juſt where 
your piece was taken out , and nail a piece of 
{trong Wood F F, about half an /»ch broad over 
the two branches C DP, to ſtrengthen them, as 
hkewiſc to hold the Cord, which 1s tro bend and 
{ct the G7», as ſhall be thewd in its proper place. 
Next cut a picce of Fipe-ftaft as 7 C 7, a line 
bigger than your cxrifcon, and form it fo that it 
may flip in and our by the G«77c75 or Channels 
which you have made in the thickncts of the main 
piece from whence you cut the picce firſt mention- 


This piece had need be three or four ches 
longer than that which you cut out, and in the 
room thereof this latrer muſt be placed, and the 
other end 7, may be ſloped to a point :; and at 
the end of it bore a (mal Hole » thwart the Board, 
wherein pat a ſtrong well twitted Cord; you 
mult likewiſe have a picce of 77o//y about 
three foot and an half Yong, as M A N, and as 
thick as ones Firecer, (if itwere of {tro 
IWhalchone it would do well) which like a 
Bow, and at the end M.rtic a ſtrong Pack+thread 
which mult pals through the Hole N,of the end 7, 
of the moving picee /7 & 7, and trom thence 
tic it to the other end Not your Rd or /7obw : 
then get three little pieces of Wood as F f 4, 
ſomewhat lets than ones little Fiyger, and place 
them in the 77o/es made fix Inches from the cx- 
cition ; then place the middle of your Row upon 
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by the little Stick o c, whereof the end o myſt 
be placed againſt the end Z7, and the other end 
e into the Notch of the Stick f c, and © ir 
makes up a kind of Window, or entrance abour 
the bigneſs of two nches and an half, or three 
Inches, as is repreſented by the Lerters a, o, c, in 
the ſecond Figure. The Bow M, X, N, muſt he 
ſo bent,that when it is drawn as you ſce in the firſt 
Figure, the ends M, N, may be in a diredt live 


10 with your ſtrengrhning, piece E, F. The firſt of 
the Fiewres 18 to ſhew the form of the main picce, 


as likwiſe the runing one. The end 4 of the 
main piece muſt be tharpned ro the incent you 
may either (et it againſt the Wa, or on the ground, 
when you bend it ; and about cight /xches from 
the end A, at the letter L you may cut ina 
pretty deep Notch whereon to reſt your Foor , 
that you may hold it the ſteddicr when you go 
about to bend your Frgrme. 

I ſhall now thew you how to Br? it, and 
where to {et it up. You mult Baz! before you 
bend : A little piece of Lard, a Cand/es end, or 
the hike will do the work, which taſten to the 
Sack f, &, about an Ich from the Notch c, juſt 
at the place marked with the letter a. Then fer 
the end A to the ground, reſt your Foo? on the 
Notch L, take with once hand the end 7 of the 
moving piece, and ſtrain it until the end 4 be 
three I»ches or thereabouts diſtant from B; then 


;© take inthe other hand the little Stick os c, and 


place the end thereof # juſt againſt rhe end Z7 of 
the moving picce, and then place the end © of the 
little Stick » c, 1n the Notch thereof c, and to the 
Bow 1s bent as it ſhould be. Now for the ſetting 
or placing it, obſerve where the Fruit is moſt ca- 
ten, and there place the 7rap or Gin in this man- 
ner. Thruſt the cnd 4 into any Hoke of the 
Wall , it matters not how little way it enters , 


provided it ſtand firm, the Bow being undermoſt, 


round 40 that fo the Yermin may go along upon it by the 


pointed Line 4#' B, ro ſeize on the Bait « by 
the opening 4, &, c; and being on the Board 
B, he will ſtretch out his /Zcad and Legs to reach 
it, and of neceſiity will force the lictle Stack o c, 
trom the Notchy of the 7ricter; then down gocs 
the Bow and forces on the moving piece, fo that 
the Rat is taken by the midſt of his body. Be 
careful of ferring this Ge that there be no Bough 
adjoyning : tor then by the help thereof the Kar 


Your maia proce of Pjpe-S72f at the letter #, fo 50 may get off the Bazr, and not come upon the Gzm, 


that one - of the three: Crooks may be juſt at #, 
and the other rwo at 4, f, and berween them 
throc your R-w muſt he held nght and firm ; then 
ne a ſtrong C17 at the Saf? FF, at the Letter 
}. and at the other end a Intle Stick © &,-wo 
/nches long, and halt fo big as oncs little Foanger; 
te fad Cord from the letter G to this laſt maen- 
tioned Stick mult not excord fox Inches in length. 
You muil have another kale Sick f c, caght 
Inches logo, but no by | | 
10 with a Cordatthe middle of your Bow FX, in 
iuch mantetihat it may turn to which fide vou 
picate, and the other endoof the ſaid Sick mult 
have a Noth made itt it as ©, and ncar to it vc 
vour Bait, The Stick f c, and the Parck+threat 
Gove. At eo a convenient length. io asthe 
picee of Wood, HH G 7, being drawn and ſtayd 


than the tormer, whach 6c 


Thus Device is alid good tor Zax/e-Rats. 


——— 


GEHAP XXIV. 
How to take Hares and Rabets by 


Nets, GY. 


ſhall next proceed ro ſhew you ſeveral ways 

how to take #farres and Conrys, and fo con- 
clude this Diſcourſe of Ziuntang ; farkt giving you 
ſome Figwes, and then give you DiraGons or 
the ordering them tor uic 
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Thele Nets arc proper either for /Zares or 
R.1bcr5, but they muſt be placed as hereafter fol- 
lowerh. Obſerve the Path or Trad in any Copice 
or Furrow by which any ZZare uſeth to pals, like- 
wite how the Wind is, that you may fo fer the 
Net that the #Zare and 7:4 may come toge- 
ther. It the Wind be fhde-ways it may do well 
enough : but never if the Wind blow over the 
Net into the Tares face, for he will ſcent both ir 
and you at a great diſtance. The two pointed 
Lines 4. B. C. D denote the Foot-path by which 
the G.z7e wieth to pals ; then prepare three or 
more Szates , according to the length of your 
Net ; the Stakes ſhould be about the bigneſs of 
oncs 7 amb, and abour four foot long, ſharpned 
at the greater end, and a little crooked ar rhe 
linaller R. $.T. Stick them in the ground ſome- 
what Nooping, as if {o forced by the Wind ; two 
of them muſt be ſer ar the rwo ſides of the way 
an.| the reſt in the midſt as you ſee occaſion. 
Thcy muſt only hold up the Net from falling, but 
na very ſight manner, that it the Game run a- 
cainſt it, it may fall down, and-ſo entangle him. 
be ſure ro hide your ſelf in ſome D3#7ch or Buſh, 
behind tome Tree, or in ſuch hike place behind 
the Ne , for if you ſhould be perceived your 
expearion would be fruſtrated;nor indeed ſhould 


you walk in the Pathway by which you expect 59 


the G.:me tocome, for they will have ſome imper- 
ſet /cont of you. When you perceive the 
Game to be paſt you, give a Shour, flinging your 
Hat at them , which will put them into ſuch a 
ſurprize , that they will ſpring on, and run juſt 
'tothe Net, fo that you mult be nimble ro take 
mem, leſt they break out and make rheir eicape. 
This Net is not fo good in windy Weather as in 
C 1/m 4 
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manner ; Take the Stick X, L, and put it oathe 
edge of the Way upon the Cord L, which is at 
the bottom of the Net ;. The other Cord mult be 
placed on the top of the Stick; then go along 
behind the Net, ſupporting it with your hand, 
and place your ſecond Stick juſt as you did the 
firſt; you ſhould endcavour to let your Net lean 
a little rowards the way by which you expect 
your Game will come, for the Game runing fierce- 

10 ly againſt the Net,will force the Szicks to give way, 
and fo the Net falls on him. 

There is another Net repreſented by the laſt 
Figure, which is leſs troubleſom than either of 
the former, only it may be further diſcerned ; 
however it is excellent for Rabets in ſuch Foot- 
paths, where ſometimes you have three or four 
Couple runing after one another , all which may 
be taken at once, for it doth not fall as the rwo 
former. | 


20 The two former are uſeful for takins #Polyes, 


Foxes, Badgers, and Polecats, as well as Hares 
and Coneys ; but the latter only for Fares and 
Coneys. The true time to {er theſe Nets is at 
Day-break, until half an hour before Sun-riſc ; 
and from abour half an hour before Sun-fer, un- 
til Dark-night. 

[ ſhall forbear to inſtruct you further in the 
ſerring this laſt Nez, the repreſcating it, together 
with the preceding Ru/es being ſufficient , only 

5 this is of another make, and indeed a Net incloſed 
within two others. 

There are three or four other ways to take both 
Hares and Coneys with Nets at any time of the 
day, eſpecially if you know any Furz-Bujhes or 
ſtrong Thickets, where they ule ro reſort. I ſhall 
not need to trouble you with the Forms of the 
Nets, only the Names ſhall ſuffice. You muſt 
obſcrye which way in probability the ZZare will 
take,” and at twelve or fourteen Paces diſtance, 


40 pitch your Net in a Semzcircle ; then fetch a 


compals abour and bear the By/h, and you can't 
well miſs; for Rabets will make to their Burrows, 
and ares to the Coverts. : 

The Nets that are of uſe for this purpoſe are 
called Z{ays , and are common to be bought ar 
any Shop that ſells Nets; you may have them 
longer or ſhorter as you think fir , about fifteen 
or twenty Fathom is a good length , and for 
depth a Fathom. 

Rabets do often ſtraggle abroad about Mid- 
day for freſh Graſs; when you perceive any ſtore 
to be gone forth to ſome remote Brakes or 7hick- 
ets, get one with you, and pitch rwoor three of 
theſe Zays about their Burravs , and lie cloſe 
there. In caſe you haye not Nets enough to en- 
cloſe all their Burrows , you may ſtop ſome with 
Stones, Buſhes , or the like; then go with your 
Coney-Doz to hunt up and, down at a good di- 
ſtance, beating the Buſhes, and drawing on by 


The middlemoſt of the three Figures I ſhall 60 degrees, and the Man that is with you, which 


next explain. It muſt beſer much afrer the ſame 
manner as the former , as to the Way and Wind. 
You {ee how the rwo Cords at each end of the 
Net ought to be diſpoſed ; next you muſt have 
wo Sncks X, L, M, N, each four foot long, and 
Inrice as big as ones 7Thumb, they muſt be cur 
bXACt,V {fmooth at cach end, and placed in this 


licth cloſe by the ZZay, may rake them as they 
bolt imto the Fay. 

Your Pur/e-Nets are very uictul to take both 
Hares and Rabets at certain times , but you 
muſt watch them, elſe rhey will ſoon bite through 
and eſcape ; they arc to be placed in their M-/bes 
through edges, and inctiieir Burrows or Hoes. 

'F-5* Thels 
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Theſe Purſe-Nets are allo well known , and 
common to be bought in Shops that {ell Nets. 
Thrce or four Dozen of theſe Nets are ſufficient 
to lay over the Holes , and be ſure to faſten 
them by tying the Strings to ſome Sticks thruſt 
into the Earth , otherwiſe when the Rabers bolr 
out, they will run away, and get out of the 
Nets. 

Whem your Purſe-Nets are all fixed ,. and c- 
very thing in order, there mult be one or two to 
lie cloſe ro ſee what Game comes home, whilſt in 
the mean time you beat the Buſhes, and hunting 
at adiſtance to «force them home ; and it in caſe 
you have not Parſe-Nets enough to lay over all 
the Berries, then ſtop thoſe that remain with 
Earth , Buſhes, or the like, to keep them 
Our. 

There is another way to take Rabets with 
theſe Purſe-Nets, and that is at their coming out 


of their Berries, and you muſt Feret them out 


IQ 


TO 


in this manner ; firſt, hunt up and down to force 


them all in ; then ſpread your Nets over the 
Burrows, and fo put in your Feret, or Ferets, 
with a B-# about cheir Necks , which will give 
notice of their Goming to the Rabers, who en- 
dcavouring to avoid the Ferets will bolt out into 
the Parſe-Nets ; from whence you mult immc- 
diately take them, before the Ferets {cize them, 
and when they come . out of the Burrows, put 
them in again. You muſt Cope their Moxths, 
that is, tye up their Chaps with ſome fine Pack- 
thread, which will hinder their f{eizing on the 
Rabets, and fucking their Blood ; for when their 
Belhes arc full, they will lic in their Burrows and 
{ſkep, ſo that you may wait above half a day 
betore they will come forth , lo that your Sport 
will be {poiled. 

Some uſe to ſhoot a Gu» into the B2rries ro 
awaken them ; but I hold not that a good way , 
for it will terrike the Rabets, and occafion them 
to forlake the Berries. 

You ought not to deſtroy too many Does, 
bur of the old Burks the more the better. 

The /Zay, as well as the Purſe-Nets, muſt be 
made ule of with your Ferets; for if they c- 
icape the Pur/c-Nets , then they are taken in the 
tay. 

For the keeping your Ferets obſerve theſe few 
Directions; Let them be lodged in fome Hdwrch 
or Zutches, or for want thereof in 7ubs, with 
clean Straw, which ought to be ſhifted every 
three or four Days; give them every Morning 
and Evening ſome warm Mz/k from the Cow, and 
tor want thereof, ſometimes a -warm Feg, the 
white and yolk being beaten together. You may 
lomerimes Reward them when they hunt, with the 


- Eye, or {ome part of a Rabet. You muſt carry 


your Fcrets in Bags, and fo carry them home 
again; alſo feed them with Sheeps-ZZearts and 
raw F:ſh, 

As to the taking ZZares and Coneys with Slip- 
ping-Anots, Collars, or the like Nooſes , although 
the ways arc common to many,yet I ſhall ſpeak 
ſomething of them. 

In ſcrting theſe Runing-Xnots rub them over, 
as alſo your Zands and the Soles of your Shoes, 
with tome of the Croſels of a Hare , or with 
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ſome green Wheat, or the like ; for they are of 
ſo quick a ſme/, that you will elſe be diſco- 
vered. 

In planting your Cofar , make the leaſt alte- 
ration imaginable; for old ZHZares are as ſubtle 
and jealous as Foxes, and their cuſtom is when 
they come to any Zedge through which they 
uſe ro paſs, to ſcrape with their Fore-feet round 
about the Meſh, both before and in ir, cre they 
will adyenture <© , fo that you ſhall often 
find your Xo? flipt alide and drawn, which you 
will hardly belieyc; yet Experience hath de- 
mo it in the ſame. place fifteen or rwenty 
days together, fo that for the'greater ſecurity, it 
will not be amils to plant - Roond Runing-K'not 
flat on the , -juſt under that which you 
{pread —— which means you may Low 
the Hare by the hinder parts. This ſecond is 
intended to ſurprize him by the Foot, and one or 
the other will hardly fail. 

Ir is the nature of the ZZare , being once taken 
inany of theſe Xots, to pull with all his ſtrength, 
and he (ſeldom or never turns abour like the Ra- 
bet, to bite off the hold-faſt; you ſhould there- 
fore ule Latinwier double twiſted , which will 
be furc to hold either Fare or Rabet , or cli as 
this Figure dircdts. 
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Take a little. Stake 7 , twice as big as ones 
Thumb, and about a Foot long ; at the upper cnd 
S, make a Hole big cnough to receive the Tip 
of ones Little-finger; then make your Collar ol 
ſtrong Packthread or Wier ; if of the latter, rye 
the end of it to any ſtrong Packthread , which 
draw through the Hole of the State, 
and faſten it to ſome ſtrong Bough, which 
you muſt bend down towards the Stake; 
then put a ſhort Peg of about an Jnch long, 
and ſomewhat leſs than ones Eitile-finger 
very gently into the Hole $, fo that the 
Branch being let go may not lip your Ano , but 
may ſtand benr. n open your Collar Rto 
the largeneſs of the Meſh, and if any Rabet or 
Hare be taken, and they rurn abour to bite off 
their Chain, they preſently rub out the lictle Peg, 
then the Bowgh flies back and ſtrangles it. This 
is an excellent way to take any Yermzn. 

I ſhould now to ſhew you ſeyeral 
ways totake Deer, both with 7oyls or Nets, and 
withour, as alſo the manner of making them ; but 
I forbear, leſt I ſhould be thought to teach the 
Art of ſtealing Yewi/on; Cuſtom and the Laws 
having ſo prevailed us, as to diſcoun- 
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amongſt | 
renance all ways of taking them, bur by hunting 
| 


them with Dogs. 


I ſhall next ro ſome few Obſeryations 
about Parks, and {o concludesthis Diſcourſe of 


Hunting, with the Laws relating thereunto, as alſo 
to Foreſts. 


_—_— 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of PARKS and W A R- 
RENS. 


ARKS and WA RRENS may not im- 
PÞ properly be termed the Nurſeries and Store- 
houſes of Game , as being always furniſhed with 
Deer, Hares , and Coneys , and generally with 


Pheaſants, and other winged Fowl. The firſt Ro- 20 


m1 that we read of that encloſed wild Beaſts, 
was Fulvins Herpinus; and Yarro had the firſt 
Hare-Warren. 

As concerning the Scituation of a Park , 1 
ſhall ler you know wherein the beauty and ad- 
vantages do conſiſt; not that every place can 
afford ſuch a ground ; however he that can't haye 
all rhe conveniences and benefits, ſhould ger as 
many of them as the place will afford, not loſing 
any , and not to follow the Foor-ſteps of ſome, 
who for want of due cireumſpeQion and marure 
conſultation, have alrered the trame of a Building 
two or three times before they have finiſhed ir, ro 
their great lo(s and diſcredit. 

A Park ſhould have three ſorts of Land in it, 
viz. Mcuntaimous and Barren, Hilly and yer Fer- 
tile, Plains and Fruitful : The Mountainous part 
ſhould be well covered with high Woods, at leaſt a 
third part thereof; the Downs and ZHilly part , 


ſhould have one third part Coppices and low 49 


Woods : and the Plarms » Ut | One third part 
Meadows , with ſome Arable for Corn. A Park 
ſhould not want a R:ter ro run through ſome 
part of it; alſo it ought g have a {mall Brook or 
Springs; but if Nature denics theſe Conveniences, 
Art muſt ſupply it by Ponds, made to receive and 

relerye Rain which falls; and ſuch Ponds will 


x very profitable for Fiſh and Fowl, in ſome of 
which may be made a Decoy. 
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may breed young Colts and Horſes, nor is it amiſs 
part of the lower Ground you have 


that in {ome 
a Cow-Walk during the Summer Seaſon. There 
ſhould be ar leaſt five or fix cloſures in your 
Park , that you may ſhut our and ler in your 
Deer, as you ſte occaſion; ſometimes _— 
into your High Woods, where in cold Frofts and 
Snows they may be ſheltered and fed by the 
Keepers vwvith Hay and Provender. You may 


10 alſo in Summer let ſuch a proportion as you in- 


tend to uſe, be fed in better Ground rhan rhe 0- 
thers which are for Store. You ſhould alſo make 
artificial Holes and Caverns for the Deer to retire 
into, as well in the hor as cold Seaſons. 


 —— 


CH A P. XXVI. 


Of Terms relating to Foreſts, and 
Foreit-Laws. 


Foreſt is a place peculiarly ſet apart by 
/ \ Royal Authority for the keeping and pre- 
lerving of Game; and to that end there are certain 


peculiar Laws, Officers and Orders, many of which 


I ſhall here rake notice if, and which may ar large 
39 be found in the great Charter of the Foreſ. 


A Purlies is Ground adjoyning to Fore/ts,which 
being made Foreſts by K Henry the Second, Rich- 
ard the Firſt, or K. John, were by perambulations 
granted by Henry the Third , and ſevered again 
from the ſame. And a Purizeu-man is he that hath 


ground within the {aid Pxr/;ex,and 40 s.per Annum 


Frechold ; and fuch a one may hant within his 
Purlien. 

To every Foreſt doth belong certain Officers. 

A Regarder is an Officer {worn to take care of 
the Vert and YVeniſon, 'to view and enquire of all 
Offences committed within the Fore/#, and of all 
concealments of them, and to ſce that Offcers do 
well execute their Offce ; and of theſe Regarders 


there are more or leſs belonging to every Foreſt 


- according to the largneſs thereot. 


A Foreſter is an Officer \worn to look after and 
preſerve the Yert and Yeniſon within his Bailawick 
or Diviſion, and to watch the ſame both by day 


You ſhould have your Park well ſtored with 50 and night, likewiſe to apprehend all Offenders, 


Miſt-Trees, as Oats, Beech, and Cheſuut, which are 
not difficulr ro be had, and are quick of growth, 
clpecially the rwo laſt, and they exceed the 
tormer alſo in {weerneſs and goodneſs; neither 
ſhould Apple, Pear , and Plumb Trees be want- 
ing, all affording good ford for them. You 
ſhould alſo have your Park well incloſed, if poſ- 
ſible, with a Brick or Stone-Wal; or for want 
with a Pal: of found Oat, fo high and cloſe 


and ro make complaint thereof ro the Foreſt 
Courts. 

A Verderor is an Offcer choſen by the Freehol- 
ders of the County, by a writ direfted to the Sheriff 
for that purpoſe, and is to look after the Wood 
and Graſs in the Foreſts, and of rhele there are 
alſo more or leſs according to the extent of the 
Foreſt. 

A Raunger is to look after the parlieu and to 


Jjoyned , that neither Badger or Cat can creep 60 drive back the Deer into the Foreſt and to enquire 


through, nor Fox nor Wolf leap over; and for a 
turther defence it were not amiſs to have a good 
Quick-ſet Hedge, vvhich ſhould be always kept in 
a good Husbandike order. Some part wa the 
Mountain and Fizh Wood may afford a Hernery, 
and ſome part of the Midling-ground may be oe 
ns © one'y or Hare Warren, In the whole, you 


after Offenders, and to preſent their Offences. 
AnAgiſtor is an Officer that takes 1n to feed Stran- 
gers Cattle, and receives tor the Xings uſe all ſuch 
T ackmony as becoms due for the ſame. 
A Chaſe is much of the Nature of a Foref,, be- 
ing 2 place for the keeping of Game, to which 
lam alſo ſeveral rhe like Officers, 


There 


I14 

There is a Month every year called Fence-month 
which begins fifteen days before Midſummer, and 
ends fifteen days after, during with time 'tis nor 
permitted to hunt in the Foreſt, or to difturb the 
Deer , as being Fawning time , and at that time 
no Cattle arc permitted to fecd there. 

IWoodgeld is the cutting or gathering of Wood 
in the Fore/t, or the Mony paid for it to the Fe- 
reſters uic. 


HUNTING. 


if he conceal the fact, ſuch Funting ſhall be deem. 
ed Felony, if proved againſt him, bur if confef. 
{ed the Offence ſhall be only fineable at the nexr 
General Seſſions. Stat. 1 H. 7 Cap. 7. 

None ſhall keep any Deer, Fays or Buck ſtalls, 
except in his own Park, on pain to forfeit for e- 
very Month they are ſo kept 40s. neither ſhall 
any Stalk with any Buſh or Beaſt to any Deer , 
except in his own Park, on pain to fortcit 10 |. 


Vert or Green hue comprchends cycry thing 10 Stat. 19 H. 7 Cap. 11. 


that bearcth any Green Leaf, and the like, with- 
in the Foreſt, that may ſhelter and hide the Deer. 

Foot geld is an Amercement on (uch as live with- 
in the limits of thc Foreſt , for not cxpediatin 
their Pres , 1f not priviledged thercunto. And 
all great Dogs are to be expediared, that is, their 
Fore-claws are to be cut off by the skin, which 
hinders their Ruuing. | 


= 


Over-vert 18 all manner of high-word, and nether- 


None ſhall zrace, deſtroy or ki// any Hare in the 
Snow, on fortciture of 6 s. 8d. for every ſuch Of. 
tence, which penalty if aſſeſſed in Seſſions ſhall go 
to the Xing; bur it in a Lee? to the Lord thereof 
Stat. 14.15 H. 8 Cap. 10. 

None ſhall without the owners Licence kill, or 
chaſe any Deer or Coneys in any Park, or inclo- 
ſed grounds, on pain to ſuffer three Months Impri- 


Jonment,to pay treble damages to the party grieved, 


vert 1s all fort of wnder-woed. Bruſh wood is called , , and to be bound with two Surctics to his good 


Cab/i/h. | 

Minoverie is an offence for ſcrting up any Fnezuc, 
Trap or the like, in the Foreſt to take the Deer. 

Drift of the Foreſt 18 a taking a {int view of 
the Ca77/c; an! that none Common bur ſuch as have 
right] nor be over-charged therewith to the pre- 
judice of the Deer. 

Peramtulation is the ſetting down the Bounds, 
and Limits of the Foreſt. 

Horngeld is a Tax tor all horned Beaſts. 

No Officer of the Foreft ought to be permitted 
ro keep an Al/e-houſe, and this1s called Scerale. 

S:able-ftand is when one 1s found in the Fore/? 
with a Bow ready Bent to ſhoot at the Peer, or 
with his Greyhound in a Leeſh ready to ſhp. 

An A{[.rt is the grubing up the Covers or Woods 
in the fore/fs and convernng them to arabl: 
Land. 

Afﬀfercſt 18 to convert Land into a Foreſt. 


30 ſhall be lawful for any perſon having Lax 


Behaviour for ſeven years; bur the party grieved 
hath power to releatc the ſaid puniſhment Srar. 3 
Jacobi, Cap. 13. Alſo by the faid Statute it ap- 
pears that if any perſon not having 401. Per An- 
mam 1n Land, or 2001. in Goods, or tomc incloſed 
Grounds uſed for Deer or Concys worth 40 8. Per 
Annum ar leaſt, ſhall uſe any Gan, Bow, or Croſ- 
Bow to kill any Deer, or Concys, or ſhall keepany 
Buck- Stall, Ferret, Dog, Net or other Engane, it 
4 worth 
100]. ro take away tuch Gun, &c. from any 
ſucly perſon, and to convert it to his own ule. 
None ſhall unlawtully Conrſe, kill, Fant, or 
carry away any Deer in any Foreſt, Chaſe, Puriies, 
Wood, Park, or other Ground where Deer have uſu- 
ally been kept within Exg/and and Wales, with: 
our the conſent of the owners, or party cntruſted 
with the cuſtody thereof, upon forteiture of 20 1. 
to be levied by Diſtreſs by Warrant of the Juſtices, 


Diſafforeſt 18 to turn Land from a Foreſt to o- 40 provided the party ſo offending be convicted by 


ther ulcs. 

Swarnmote 18 a Court to be held within the Fo- 
reſt thrice a year, one fitten days betore Michae/ 
maſs , another about MMariimmaſs, and another 
filteen days -betorc St. Fohu Bapri/t. 
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WR AT ANYIL 
An Abſlrail of certain Penal Laws 


relating ts Hunting. | 


o perion not having Lands of 4o s. per 4n- 
mw,or a Clerk that hath not 10 |. per Annum 
Revenue, ſhall keep any Greyhound, Z7ound, Dog, 
Feret, Net or Fnzine to deſtroy Deer, : Hares 


Coxeys, Or any other Gent/emans Game, on pain 60 for the raking an 


of one years Impriſon:nent, which Juſtices of the 
| _ have power to inflit by Szat. 13 R. 2 
ap. 13. | 
It any ſhall $«z? within any Fere/t, Park or 
Warren in the night time, or being diſguiſed up- 
on Information made, a Warrant ſhall be granted 
by a 7»/fice of the Peace, and upon examination 


ro By the Stat. 22 & 


his own confeſſion, or by the Oath of one W7rre/s 
within ſix Months aftcr the ſaid Offence commut- 
ted ; and for want of Diſtreſs to be commirred to 
the Houſe of Correction, or Common Goal tor one 
year, and not ro be diſharged cill ſuſicient Sure- 
tics be given for his Good Bchaviour. Sa7. 13 
Car. 2. Cap. 20. Provided that upon puniſhment 
of this Statare the penalty of no other Law be 
incurred. 
9 23 Car. 2. Cap. 25. It i5en- 
atcd thar all Lords of Manors , or other Royal: 
ties, not under the Degree of an E/quire, may 
by writing under their /Zands and Seals, depurc 
one or more Game-kceper within their Roya/rzes , 
who may by vertuc of ſuch Power , take a 
way all tuch Guns , Bows , Greyhounds, Settmg- 
Dozs , Lirchers , or other Dogs to kill ZHares or 
Coneys, Ferets, Tramels , Lowbells , Hays at 
other Nets, Harepipes, Snares, or other Zngnes 
] illing of ZZares, Coneys, Fhea- 
ſants , Partridges or other Game,as within the Lt 
mits of ſuch reſpetive Maxners ſhall be uſed by 
any Perſon who by this 4 are forbidden to Keep, 
or uſe the ſame. ' And if any perſon by this AQ 
prohibired ro keep or uſe any Gans, Dogs, Ne1s » 
Ec. as aforeſaid, be ſuſpeted upon good 
to haye , or keep in his Cuſtody any > 


HUNTING. 


Dogs , Ge. to deſtroy Fares , Coneys , Deer , 
&c. then the faid Game-keeper may in the day 
time ſearch the Fawſes and Out-houſes of ſuch 
{uſpeed perſons , and to Seize, take away and 
keep to and for the uſe of the Lord of the Man- 
nor, Where the {ame ſhall be found, all Gans, Bows 
Dogs , &c. or otherwiſe ro cur in pieces, or de- 
ſtroy as things by this A prohibired, to be kept 
by their Degree. 

IT. None having Lands or Tenements, or ſome, 
other F/tate of Inheritance in his own , or his 
Wives Right of the clear valne of 1007. per 
Annum , or for Term of Life, or having Leaſe 
or Leaſes of 9g years of the value of 150 7. nor 
che Son and Heir of an Eſquire, or other Perſons 
of higher Degree , who are hereby declared ro be 
Perlons not allowed to haye or keep any Guns , 
Bows , Greyhownds, or other Dogs, Ferrets, Nets, 
Lowbels , Snares, or any other Engine , bur ſhall 
be prohibited to have, keep , and uſe the 
ſame. 

All Owners and Keepers of Forefts, Parks , 
Warrens , or Chaſes being ſtock't with Deer , or 
Coneys for their neceſſary ule, are allowed tokeep 
Dogs , Nets , Guns , Gc. 

INT. None ſhall wrongfully go into any War- 
ren or encloſed Ground, nor take, kill, or Chaſe 
any Coneys there , without the Conſent of rhe 
owner thereof , on pain to forteir to the parry 


gricved treble Coſts and Damages ; and ſhall allo 30 faid. 


{utter throe Months [mpriſonment , and not to be 
diſcharged without good Surcrics , not to offend 
the like again. 

IV. No Perſor or Perſons ſhall take in the Nighr 
Scealon any Coneys upon the Borders of any War- 
ren,or other Grounds lawtully uſed for rhe Breed- 
ing and keeping of Coneys (that is free Charter- 


IWarrens ) upon pain that every Offender lawfully 
Convicted , ſhall give the party grieved fach fa- 
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Any Perſon having a Wood in the Foreſt may 
ageſt it , and take his Pawnage there ar pleaſure; 
he may alfo drive his ZZogs through the Aings 
Woods ; and if they lye all Night in the Fore/? , 
he ſhall not be queſtioned for ir. 

A Peer of the Realm being ſent for by the King, 
in coming and returning he may killa Deer or 


; twoin the Foreſt , through which he paſſeth, bur 


it muſt not be done ina private way, but notice 


to Liven to the Keeper , or inns abſence by blow- 


ing of a Horn. 

No Foreſter orBeed!e ſhall make Scota/ or gather 
Garbe , Oats, Lambs or Pigs , but by the ſight 
of the twelve Rangers , when they ſhall make 
their Ravge , and there ſhall be ſo many Rangers 
aſſigned for the keeping the Foreſts , as ſhall be _ 
chonghr convenient. - 

No Chimage or Toll ſhall be taken in Foreſts, 
but by a Forefter in Fee that Farms his Bail/iwick; 


20 and only of ſuch as buy their Buſhes,7 imber, Bark 


or Coal, to (el it again , viz. 2 d. for a Cart, and 
1 4. for a Horſeto be taken half yearly , andir 
ſhall only be raken in accuſtomed> places. Neci- 
ther ſhall any Chimage be raken of tach as carry 
burthens of Buſhes, Bark, or Coal, although they 
fell it , unleſs they rake it our of the Kings De- 
me ſn Woods. 

None ſhall loſe Life or Member for killing a 
Deer , bur ſhall be Fined or Impriſoned as atorc- 


A Foreſter , Keeper or Warreaer , ſhall not 
be queſtioned for killing a Treſpaſſer , who alter 
the peace cryed unto him , will not yield him- 
elf, {o it be not done our ot fome tormer Malice. 
Stat. 21. Ed. 1. 

No Officer of the Foref ſhall be put upon any 
Aſfrze , Fary, or Inqueſt, robe taken without the 
Foreſt. 

Any that hath Wood in the Foreft , may take 


tisfaction as the Ju/tice of the Peace before whom ,5 Florſeboot , and Hay-boot in his faid Wood, with- 


the ſaid Offender ſhall be Convicted ſhall think 
fir , and ſhall alſo pay to the Overſcers for the 
ule of the Poor of the Pariſh fach Penalty ( nor 
exceeding, 10 s. ) as the ſaid Juſtice of the Peace 
ſhall think fit; and if in caſe the ſaid Offender 
do not pay the Mory fo allotted him , then he 
ſhall be committed to the Houſe of CorreQion - 
for {uch time as the Juſtice ſhall think fit, not cx- 
cceding a Month. 


our being atrached tor the ſame by the Miniſters, 
or Officers of the Foreft , fo that it be done by the 
View of the Foreſters. Stat. 1. Edw. 3. cap.2. 
None ſhall be taken , ot Impriſoned for Yer? 
or Veniſon , unleſs he be taken in the manner,or 
elſe indicted according to the form of the S7a7. 
34- Edw. 1: and then the Warden of the Foreſt 
ſhall take him to Mainpriſe, until the Eyre of the 
Foreſt, without any thing for his delive- 


V. Provided that what is mentioned in this AR 5O rance. And if the Wardes refuſe to do K, he ſhall 


of the 22 & 23 Car. 2. extend not to abridge a- 
ny Royalty or Prerogative of his Majeity , norto 
abridge, change, or alret any Foreft Laws, but 
the Foy to be in force,as if this A# had not been 
ma 


Uther Penal Statutes Relating to Foreſts 
and C haſes. 


1.2 of Dogs (that is ciitting off the rwo 
middle Claws of their F © ) ſhall 


years, by the View 
and Teſtimony of lawful Men , and nor other- 
W . F 
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have a Writ outof the Chancery of old ordained 
for Perſons Indicted to be Baiked till the Eyre , 
Stat. 1. Edw. 3. cap. 8. 
No place within Eng/and and Wales, where no 
wſtice Seat, Swainmote Court or Attachment, hath 
n made, or Windoſers choſen, or regard made 
within twenty years , ſhall be accounted Foreſts. 
17 Car. 1. Cap. 16. 
There ſhall be three Swairmotes in the year , 
pres m__ At py two of += none 
A Diftreſs, the Forefters, Ver- 
tors and Obrtiies ; and ar the other only the 
Foreſters and Yerdors , howbeit the Forefters and 
Yerdors ſhall mect every forry days , to fee the 
Attachment of the Foreſts , as well for Green-huc, 
aS Hunting : And the Swaimotes ſhall not be kept, 
bur in the Counties where they have been uſed 
ro be kepr. | G g The 
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Hz ms of Art wled i i" Flunt ing the Boar. IOz Chap.. XXYV. 
[wo know a great Boar by his Foot,by his Rour- Of Parks and Warrens IT} 
ing, aud by hir Soil ib. Chap. XXVL 
How 70 hunt the Boar at Force with Dogs. » Terms Relating 70 Foreſts, axd Foreſt Laws ib. 
Chap. XVII. ib. Chap. XXVI. 
0/ the Polecat , Fitchet avd Martern 103z An Abſirat of vos penal Laws, —_— to 
Chap. XI. Hunting II4 
Hunting the Squiril iÞ. Other Penal Sarures Relating to Foreſts and Chalſes 
Chap. XX. II; 
Jo know by the Impretiion of the Foot , or by the 
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Illuftrated with great variety of 
nation thereof. 


GH AP. L 


The Introdution  S$ hewing what 
Fowling #, with the nature of 
the ſeveral ſorts of Fowl ; T heir 


Haunts, &c, 
OWLING' is an Art for the taking all 
_ manner of Fow/, either by Enticement or 


mm iz 


— 


Enchantment; as Cafs, Intoxicating Baits, 
or the like, or elſe by. Guns, 
S*tting-Dogs &c. 

Now foraſmuch as the Fowl! on which this 
 4rt depends are various , and indeed numerous, 


Nets, Engines, Traps, 


be Voluminous; therefore for the Praticioners 
ale and benefit, I ſhall comprize them under 
/ iheſe rwo general Heads , vis.” Water-fowl and 
| and f owl. 

tang may alſo be diſtinguiſhed into rwo 
eral kinds, hat is, fucit that live of the Wa 


4 
-» 
3 
- 
o 


= 
we 


; that to tun into' all the Particularities would 20 


ntaining great variety of Experimental Secrets, for the taking. of all 
FOW L both by Land and Water ;- by Bird-Lime, Snares,” Traps; 
Nets, Engines, Bird-Calls, Decoys, Intoxicating-Baits ; the 
Fowling-Peece, Stalking-Horfe , Setting-Dog , Spaniels , &c. 


uſeful Figures , for the better Expla- 


ter, and upon the Water, by gathering niuch of 
their food from thence, and Swiming for the moſt 
part on the ſurface thereof; and fuch as live of 
the Water , but not upon the Water , as by the 
' gathering of moſt of their food from thence, bur 
not Swiming upon. the ſame , more than wading 
with their long Legs, and diving with their long 
Necks for the getting their food in. | 
Such as live on the Water,are Wild-Geeſe, Swans, 
IO Mallards,Teyls ,Curlues,Widgeons, Moor-Hens, Dab- 
chicksand generally all ſuch that areWeb-foored and 
I Swim. Thoſe that live of the Water;and not on the 
Water are H?rons, Cranes, Bitterns, and any Fowl 
that hath his ſuſtenance in the Water; and yer 
hatht his fee: Cloven , and Swimeth not. And 
there are ſome which may not improperly be. 
' rernſed Amphibious , as partaking- of this” Land 
as well as the Water; and ſuch are the Sea-Pies, 
which ate not Web-foored, and yer can'Swim. 
Land-fow! are 'properly thoſe that have rheir 
fuſtenance: and/ abode- only on the Land; either 
in Woods; Coverts, Encloſures, Vplands, both Ara? 
ble and Paſture; in Mar/by Grounds, 'or by and 
near Houſes, Hedge-rows, and High-ways; And 


cheſe Fowl. may be diſtinguiſhed under the ge- 
neral name of Fow!; and ſuch '#re Pheaſavts, 
þ H h Pars 
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Partridges, Heath- Cocks , Plovers , —_ 
Wood Cocks, Snipes , Rin 6h -Doves, @c. allo ſmall 
Birds, as (Qyails, Blackbir Thruſbes, Starlings, 
Larks, Wheat-Ears , Chamfinches, Sparrows, with 
abundance of other ſorts, too tedious to 
name. 

Now for your better effcfting the taking of 
the aforeſaid Fow/ and Birds , 1 ſhall firſt give 
you fomc Inſtructions how to am and find 
out their bw! y and was x ' wa ro the (cyc- 
ral ways of ab the But note , that byob- 
(ervation tis chit Water fowl the Yub- 
tleſt of Birds , and have the greateſt regard to 
their own fafety ; whence it 1s that they arc 
compared to a well governed Camp , having 
Scouts on Land afar off, Courts of Gzard, Sev 
timely, and fach hike watchful & apr = (urround 
ing the Body , w give a {pecdy Alarm at any 
approach of Veming danget. And indeed, who 
{ocver thall obſerve their manner of Nving thall 
tind the lame ; for there will be always fomc 
{traghng Faw! aloof of the main Body . which 
upon any ſuſpicion of danger take Wing,, and 


gve notiee tv the reſt: and it is the narure of 


Waterford, ro fly in Flocks, loving Society. The 
like doth 27. ings, Feldroeys, Ringdoves, Plowers, 
I, apwings, Daws We 


Of the Hans of Few, 


He greateſt thing of moment for a — 
[ to Ctnk & is the haunts of Fr»), and 
accordingly apply himifclt to rake them. In 
order thereunto take nonee , 
great Fowl that divide the foe, have their reft- 
dence by the edge of Shaſow Rroers,, Rroots,, Rr 
weilr?s, and Flaſhes of 1ater, and wheice keep not 
mn Gnck: together , bur are tinge , or here and 
there a Couple together, which makes them df 
ficalt ro be taken'by Foes, or the hke; bur are 
the boil flights tor River teawts that can be, © 
{pecially the /2ovn, rhat takes the greateſt delight 
in ſuch lke places, where he may wade and 
dive un tor the ag of Fi tor his (aſtenance. 
They alio dehght in low Mar/fy, Sz4ey. and 
Bogrv Grounds : 
drowned Fexs that arc overgrown With Reed's, 
Ruſbes, and Sedges ; and m fuch places the Bir 
tory naturally dolighes , as being a melancholy 
Fowl ; they alto delight un balt drownod Movr «. 
and in the Vales of #Fearhs . or Downs, that 1s 
thelrered wich 4#eages, Buſbe<, or 7rees, where 
they may obicurely lurk. 
For the lefier Fow/, and ſuch as are Meb-foored, 
they frequent thale Fewry and Moarr:/> Grounds 


that are continually overfiown, where they may 


{wm tree trom diſturbance of Alas or Beat : 
they allo afte&t the main Sams and Channes 
of large Rivers, with (wift and deep Qurrents ; 
bur the 13/4-Gooſe, and the Zarwacie, dchebe noe 


in any VI ater above dam gary, re tor when 
they can't come to the botrom to 


tack up the 
ouz or the ms —> they tock new 
places. They alto —X IE food on 
ereen Wixter-Corn , Lancs 
are low Cn ne Water wherem they 


may ' paddle and bathe atrer ways a 


that all forts of 


hkewite mn the dry parts ot 


FOWFLING. 


The ſmaller Fow! do alſo delight to feed in 
drowned Meadows, Moors , and tuch like places; 
alſo upon Plaſhes, Meers, Lakes , and Lowghs, 
which have the ſhelter of Shrubs, Reeds, and tuch 
like things for their preſervation from dan- 

cr. 

l Fa to the haunts of Pheaſants, Partrid wes, 
oofleock x, Snipes, (Quails, and other Land. fowl 

4 ſhall ſpeak of it when 1 treat of each m its 
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Direthtons for the making of Bud. 
Lime, and Limc-LIwigs «& 
Rods: and how to apply them 


to nſe for who taking of Fowl 
and Birds. 


20 


We belt Seaton tor making of Bird Lane, 
1s berween the temth of Jaxc and the end 
of Jay, at which rume the Sep 18 ſtrongeſt and 
_ _ in the Bart; but rather about Mid 
> ſamamer Moon > And then take the Bark of #2aly, 
pu mo fair Water , and boyl it fix or even 
5, and when it 18 {© fott that you may 
no chrough with your #75, it 15 enough. 
take it off the ture, poet away the lancr nh 
Rind , which calt away , the even Bart 
_ 1 tor your uſe) a in tone damp and 
moull place, COVermg, it over with Oren Weeds, 
and as they wither put freſh thereon ; and thus 
do tor about nine or ten Days, by whack time 
40 the Bart or Rid wall be all romen, with a whe 
hoar ovver nt. Then pur ut un a Mortar, beat it 
very thine hke Green Sane ; then wath vary 
well in Runong-waſer , ro Oct _ all rhe filth, 
waking it into {mall Ba&s, the berter ro fyuecz 
out the filth with vour hand: in the Water. And 
ro know when it 1s waſht _ i will trel 
in your Hands: and then keeping it ſtill waſhing, 
it will fall a bttie, and be fine and white, which 
is a ſign that 'ns enough. 
Fo » ig Sh walks, put it into a Srone-Po7, fill 
2 about three _ becauſe it will work an 
(well, and keep =« z coie covered to proferee 
from the Duf > In three or four days © will 
have done workaag, and then keep x for uſe 
It you wall have it for Water Lame (which 
maſt be very ſtrong;) then after x _—_— 
working, as aforciac. rake what 
plcate, put x mto a SteZer , ro whach Gee hike 
quancity of Fexice 7 wpentanr, as allo che Bike 
50 quantity of Geaje<Grea/e, wah ho half a guar 
trot 2 Pax of Aparnct ; let theie boy! gently 
on the fre, keepumng it aiwavs ; and ro 
know when x 15 enough , have a of _ 
Warey, am winch pur ZZa7 a Crows; then pur whe 
Sick which you ſtir the Bard-Lome with down 
zo the Warr to the Half Crowe, and when 


bruigs = wp & & fixcam cacugh , mm arp” - 
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cake it off rhe Fire, and pur it into a Pot of Ports 
tor ule. 
This Bird-Lime will never Freer, and thereforg 
in the extremity of Froſty Weather you may utc 
« in ſtead of the weaker for Land-for! or Birds ; 
4nd if for Water-fow!, fo ſtick the Twigs in the 
—_ and upand down the ſides of the Ponds 
that abour a handtal of the 7nzgs be under Water, 
and if it roucherh bur the foo; ,or the feathers of 2 
Ford, it will hold her. 


Of Rods and T wigs. 


next direction ſhall be touching your 

Roa's and 7wizs, whach muſt be ww or 

Je.icr According to the ſtrengrh of the Fow! you 
deſign to take ; and at all others, thaſe of Willow 
arc the beſt, as being the - You muſt 
aho be carctul how to plant your 7wes ; for cx- 


amplc, tor great Fow! they muſt be at leaſt half -© 


2 yard aſunder, almoſt upright, bur wich their 
/cats mciming from the R227, for no Fow! will 
come up againſt the Reds; and vou cannot 
lets rhan Two or three hundred mm « place In the 
morning carly vitu your Rods to fee what Few! 
arc rakenand 1: none,then beat abourthe Banks of 
the Riwvors, and the like places tor abour hal 2 
Mile compats , To torce them to your forts, if 
yoſlible, agamſt the next Night. 


10 ther, about a foot 


cern the Bird-Lime, 

well acquainted with the {aunts 3nd Feed 
Ings < Fowl, exher before Sun Set, of betore day, 
go with your Hods to the faid places, aud dere 
pin down a State, that is, a live Fowl of the lame 
kind you deſign to take, but with liberty 9 flutics 
up and down at plealure; then —_ ao i 
within 2 Fort of cach ma aa} mover» 
ſflopewile un ranges, lome one Way ,and 


have to ſizxck, down, the better tluccels you will 
have. CI delign to take Pigeons K Were mor 
amuaſs 19 rwo of three of thete Sraies tied 
down ; and near the faid Kods featter lome grains 
of Corn , the better to intice them to the Kods. 
You muſt be concealed, but in fight of che Kods, 
and you ſhould have ſmall Srrime, tied to the Srates 
along tie hay pd. 4 you, Which by gay- 
om — —_ nat 1 bw 
F ow! \cemg,, W iN 
and if with convemiency not {rightaing away the 
orhers, you may take the that arc ,u 
not, jet- chem flutter and tumble amongſt tlc 
Rods. Forthe better facilitating your Sport have 
a well taught Spanie/, that when any Fow! offers 
to get away , your Deg Will bring chem tO you ; 
for m Flacks , eſpecially of Pigeons, there will be 
work enough for both. 


it were convement to kceplutme for States for 


in large deep Ponds and broad frvrs where 3c the like occalion; And when your Sport 15 Gone, 


vou canner handiomiy fix vour Hors, you may * 
utc this Device: taften Two Pol-r,on cach ſide of 
hc Roaer one, anc ffrramvourCore/, whach-mulſlt 
he artificzally caubec over with Brrd-Lime, and 
'- it remam 2 hittic above the Warer : ro taciirrare 
winch.rve ar cerram diſtances arte Bundies of &rv 
Ruthe;, or Pealc-hawn bhandiomiy compatted: and 
ths Device wil! nor tail to take TOoc ftore of 
mp, etpecraliy Dact . it anv trequenr the piace: 


anctTwe or three times a aay: eipecrnalty Mornings, 4c 


Noor: and Zvenm cr toe nt anv Fow arc taken. 

" Ty ' » « | 
peace Lime Rods for the Land jor taking 
imal] amd Great Fow.. 


\ Ou may plant your Lime-Twrrs, or Reads on 

the Can, cipecaliy m Greer Whear tor Pi 
ro9ns or Porrridees ; and the Weather be hard, 
tor Fid Gee/e : burit you piant tor heavy prent 


Fav, vour fndror 7wreraniftbepropernonable: * 


anc vou ought to be ncar hand -conceatcd, the! 
V "0 may run v1 with yours paxre! on-amy occahon. 

-; and Coreys may be allo taken by tinsDevice. 
Yo Ou! hows —— plac> your kods flope-witc,amt the tops 
no: above ronr or fv< inches tromthe Ground, 2! 
abou: 'aalf 2 Yard diftance ,-anc as rt were un 


Hang 


2s imal; and firexmbr -grownd Twrzs cur 4rom 


ts ' VT 14tow -DOr? | arc the bell, — 60/Pew!, anc! piacec! 


wr or nalter accorum! ro thc Few: you 

lake, but nor very buy tharthey may bc piyable 
10 waa about the Fcathers ©f the Few! they 
couch, "Thohetc Keds or 7 wregy bens Thus preparec!, 
ir the upper-ur:, -or dnlff-e danbec-over otic 
firony Brrd-Lome which muſt be well metred\-by 
tn” /r- and cyen iaid on;thar Fow/-mav not dil 


up your fods or 7 wits, bundie them wp 
and keep them for turtier uic; aud thus Gil May 
do Mermm, anc Evening during the of the 


Y car. 


To take ſmatl! Water -Fow! with Lime-Kods. 


He atorelaid firs may be ulec! tor Lak 

W ater-fow!, anc. then they mult be trum 
frze out according to uſe , and the 
depth of the Water ; tor the 45 the long: 
er muſt your fiods be, anc they mult be trammed 
with thc ſirongelt Water-Line. bor the Pacing 

thei Kos ſick them m1 the Hater as you ddl 

on the Land fopewile, anc emongt your figs 
how anc! there liake Gown a State or hive tow! , 
erther Mallard, Teyic or Wider, as you catrget; 
and place your figs very thick, the better £0 take 


» thew. You need not watch your Kads as you Go 


_ Cy only viltt thent £wo or Three Liaics 

day, a5 atortiaid , always having wah you 2 
2 managec! War Span to fu out -thole 
that arc eſcaped with the Tags , as for other 
wes. 

For the taking of Wild Gere or Barnaties, What: 
common! tecc and frequent LOgetner Lucer Lawns 
muft bc tound out :; anc! ther moſt certain Prace 
15 upen Green Wanter-Corn that 15 remore from 
Honje:, Your ods mult be large ior iuch-great 
ſllopewitc __ about The 
arer-furrows, and in theamndlt, omen 1 woe 
Cn wo the Haier without - | 
Let the hod? be of a dark eolouwr, 18g TL 
Earth, and you ſhould be neatband 40 angk<an, 
tor when anv of them: are lakenthey will thacter, 
and the will zakc- Wang; torres pole _ 


deavour to cieape ' not bugs Unough!y Lance 


ws 
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your Spaniel muſt retrive them whilſt you take 
up thoſe that atc cntangled. 


To take ſmall Birds by Lime-Twigs and the 
Lime- Buſh. 


Or taking ſmall Brrds with Twzgs, get up be- 

fore Day, and goto their Haunts, and all a- 
long the Hedges place your Lime-twizs, ſome up- 
right, ſome ſlopewiſe, and ſome crols, and ar ſuch 
thickneſs that the Birds cannot well paſs in or 
out without being entangled. Having thus ſer the 
Twigs (which muſt be after the Birds are gon into 
the Fields to ſeck their Breakfaſts) go into the 
Cornfelds, or Meadows near adjoyning where they 


- uſually feed, and with a Pole bear or' fright them 


up,and they will berake themſelves ro the Hedges 


for Sanqtuary, and are fo taken. This exploit is 


to be done abour the Spring, in Harveſt, and at 
the fall of the Leaf; alſo early in the Morning 
and about Sw1-ſet before they go to rooſt. 

For the better taking the Birds get an Ow/, and 
tic him in ſome part of rhe top of the Zedge , 
and the Birds {ceing it, will come to gaze upon 
it, and ſo will become enſnared. 


LIME-BUSH. 


beat about the adjacent Grounds to raife them 
up, and when they eſpie the Szales they will lighr 
g2 the Tree and Buſhes for Company, and {o are 
raken. 

Theſe Birds do alſo reſort unto Hedges for 
the Haws; ſo that it is good, to fix your Twigs 
thick up and down in ſuch Hedges with ſome 
Stales. 

Alſo they uſe much Mar/by low Grounds to ger 


io Worms; fo that they may be taken with your 


Lime-Twigs {et up and down flopewile as before 
directed. 


How to take Woodcocks and Snipes with 
Bird- Lime. 


T is by obſervation found , that a Diſcaſe is 
half cured when found out : fo likewile it is 


20 calie to enſnare any Creature or Fowl, if their 


nature is rightly underſtood , and what they 
delight in either for Food or Exerciſe. Bur thele 
Birds are difficult to diſcover, lying cloſe , and 
not reſorting much together , eſpecially in the 
Day. 
The nature of the Snipe is to lye in Froſty- 
weather, when all Plaſhes are frozen , by the 
ſides of Rivers, and always with their Heads up 
or down the Stream, and not thwart it; and for 


He Lime-Buſh is eſteemed'a very good way 30 the finding them our, you muſt be expert in the 


'ro take Birds, which is thus done; Cur 
down an Arm, or chief Bough of any buſhy Tree, 
whoſe 7wzzs are thick and long, yet ſmooth and 
{treight, as the Birch, Aſpen, Popler or Willow ; 
then neatly cut off all the ſuperfluous 7wigs, and 
having your ſtrong Bird-Lime well mixt and 
wrought together with Capons or Gooſe greaſe , 
warm and fit to work , daub oyer (of an equal 
thickneſs) the Twigs or Branches that are left with- 


in about four fingers of the bottom, bur the Body 40 


and Arms muſt be free. 

Your B«/þ being thus prepared and Limed,place 
it for the Spring ſcaſon on ſome Quickſet or dead 
Hedge near unto a Towns end, a Farm yard or the 
like; In Summer and Harveſt in Groves,in Hedges 
near Coryfields, Orchards, Flax, Hemp, or Rape- 
Lands; and in Winter about Barns, Stables, and 
Stacksof Corn,where Chaff and Corn is ſcattered up 
and down. 


knowledge of the colour of their Fearhers. 

The Woodcock doth uſually lye on Banks by 
Hedges and Ditches, againſt the Sun ; and note, 
that a Day after a Moonſhiny-Night they will 
endure one to come better to find them, than 
after a Dark-Night, and the reaſon is, for that 
in Moonſhiny-Nights they can ſec to feed, and 
w_ not be ſo {till and watchful raking their 
reſt. 

Now for the taking them with Bird-Lime, 
you ought to be provided with about fixty or 
ſeventy Twigs, which muſt be exaQtly and 
{moothly Limed; and having found their haunts, 
which you may know by their Dung , which is 
p—_ in low Plaſhy places, and ſuch as are 
ubjet to Weeds , and not frozen in Frolty- 
weather ; and at ſuch places ſer your 7 wizs more 
or lels, as you think fit, at abour a Yard di- 
ſtance one from 'the other, and let them ſtand 


Having ſet your Buſh in any of the faid places 50 m——_ ſome one way, and ſome another. If 


according to the Seaſon of the Year, place your 
{elt conveniently near- at hand, where you may 
lye concealed; and in this Buſh you ſhould have 
about half a dozen Stales fixed , whoſe chirp- 
ing and f1nzinz will intice others to the Buſh; and 
it Were not amils if you were expert in their Notes 
co imitate them, which praftice and due obſery- 
ance Will bring you unto ; and for the effeCing ir, 
be provided with Bird-calls which are of ſeveral 


ſorts, ſome being made of Wood, others of 7in, bo 


and others of ern; alſo ſome of Yellem, and 

ſome of Cane, &&c. 

Lg Buſe _ mo of excellent uſe in the Winter 
r taking Feldefares, which uſually fly in great 

Flocks, and ſettle upon Trees; fo that Aon, amy 


vided with one or more of them which faſten up-- 


on Trees, and having fixed thereon ſome Srales, 


you deſign to {ce the Sport, you muſt lye con- 
cealed. And if there be any other open place 
near to that where your 7wigs are ſet , beat 
them up, or elſe ſer your 7wigs alſo there. 

"Tis {aid, that theſe Birds do put their B7/s into 
the moiſt places of the Earth where they tre- 
—_ , and fo jogging and moving them abour 

iſturbs the Worms, and cauſe them to come up, 
and ſo they become their Prey. 


How to take Pigeons, Rooks, and Crows, 
upon new Plowed or Sown ground. 


Ake a good quantity of ſmall Lime-Twiss, 
or ſtrong Wheaten-Straws of a good length, 


which muſt be well Limed; theſe lay up and 
down 


: A, FO 08. ys, SVs 
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down where they frequent , and they will foon If you approve not of Nux vomica, you may 
be entangled therewith ; and for the tter dra\w- boil the ſaid Grains pr Seeds in the Lees of Wine 
ing them to-your 7wigs or Straws, you maySe (the ſtronger” the berrer ) as you did in the Run- 
provided witly two or three Pigeons ryed to the 7ng-water, and apply them to uſe as aforeſaid, and 
oround amongſt your 7Twigs. - + it will work the ſame effec, being eſteemed more 

wholſom, kaving. nothing of that poyſonous na- 
Another way to take Pigeons, Rooks or Ro ES a0 m_ or TWO $0 _ will 
Crows, very pleaſant. Inſtead of boyling” the ſaid Grains or Seeds in 
_ 110 the Lees, you may {tcep them therein ;” but then 
Ake ſome thick Brown-Paper , cur a Sheet they will require longer time before they are 
| into abour 8 parts,and make them up like fufficiently ſwoln and fit for ule. 
Swgar-Loaves, then Eime the-infide of the Paper Or inſtead of Nux-vomica, or Lees of Wine, 
' indifferent well three or four days 'before you you may infuſe the ſaid Grains, or Seeds ithe 
intend to ſer them; then pur into each Paper, Juice of Zemlock , mixing therein the Sees. of 
rowards the further exid , rwo or three Grains of .ZZenbane and Poppy, or cither of them. Theſe 
Corn, lay theſe Papets up and down the Ground, muſt ſtand two or three days infuling,before they 
and as near as you can mnder ſome Clods of are fit to ſtrew on the Ground for uſe, as afore- 
Farth, eatly in the Morning before they come to Maid. Ps as 
feed; for the quantiry you may uſe your diſcre-20 + Having ſhewed you. how to take Landfor!, 
tion, the more rhe better, about an hundred is in- -Iit will be neceſſary to give you lome Inſtructions 
different. When they come to -feed they will - to take Water-fow!/, c{pecially at. ſuch: times as 
eſpy the Corn , and begin to peck them out b they range up and, down to ſeek their food on 
thruſting in their Heads ; then are they hood- the Land; for effecting of which, 
winked, for they can't ger it off by reaſon & Take the Seeds, Leaves and Roots of the Herb 
ſticks ſo cloſe to their Feathers ; when they find called Be/enge, and having cleanſed them from all 
themſelves thus ſerved they take Wing, and will filth, put them into a Yeſſe/ of clean Runing-water, 
fly bolt-upright until they haye ſpent themſelves, and let them lye ſteeping therein at leaſt rwenty 
and then come tumbling down to the delight of four hours, and then boil them in the faid Warer 
the Speftators. 30 until it is almoſt conſumed; then take it off the 
If you uſe this Invention in Plowing time , in- Fre, let itcool, and ſcatter it in ſuch- places where 
ſtead of Corm you may put into the Papers the Fowl! have their haunts; they. will greedily 
Worms , which will do as well. eat it, ſo that they will become immediately in- 
| | toxicated,, and lie in a Trance as if dead ; bur 
— you muſt watch them , for the Fumes will foon 
wear oft. | | 
Some do add to this ConcoCtion the Powder 
C H A P. Ill. of Brim/tone boiled therein , which is very effe- 
$40 . tual. 
Compoſit IONS and Baits for Intox- 40 For deſtroying Crows, Ravens, Xytes , and ſuch 
icatin of Fowl like miſchievous Birds, that are tound injurious 
4 . | to Warrens and Parks for the killing Coneys and 
Lambs; as alſo Chickens : Take the = Or 
1 are ſeyeral Artificial Compoſitions and Entrails of any Fowl , or for want thereof of 4 
| Baits for Intoxicating Fowl , and yet Pig or Rabet; this Garbage ſteep in the Lees of 
without tainting or hurting rheir feſh, fo that it Wine with Nux-vomica, and when it is- well in- 
is unfit to cat ; ſome of them I ſhall men- fuſed therein, caſt ic forth in ſuch a place where 
tion. theſe Birds uſe to prey, or reſort, which muſt be 
Take a Peck , or a leſſer quantity of Wheat, very carly in the 7orr4vg, or inthe Evening ; and 
Rye, Barley, Peaſe, or Tares ; to which put two gorhaving a place prepared to lye concealed in near 
or three handfuls of Nux-vomica, and boy! them © at hand, you may take thoſe that are Intoxicated 
in Runing-water very well , uftil they are almoſt by the cating a bit or two of the faid Garbage. 
ready to burſt; rhen take ir off the fire , and Or inſtead of the Garbage , you may take 
when they are cold ſtrew them upon the Layd little pieces of fe/b, and thruſt therein a ſmall 
where you deſign to rake the Fowl, and fuclh piece of Nux-vomica,clofing the place rhat it may 
that cat thereof will immediately be intoxicated, not be diſcerned ; and ſcatter the faid pieces up 
and lye as if dead, ſo that you may take them anddown where their haunts are, and it will do, 
up at pleaſure, provided you ſtay not roo long —@ the ſame effect. | | 
(tor the dizzineſs will nor laſt long upon them, Having ſhewed how to take Fow! and Birds 
therefore be near at hand ;) and it were not amiſs 5, by intoxicating Baits, I will give a Receipr 
to kill them preſently and take our their Intrals; how recoyer them, that they may 'be made 
alrhough there is no great danger in it. Tame. | | 
az greater ſort of Lind.fout are thus taken, Take a {inall quantity of Sallzt Oy! , more of 


ſo may you take ſmall Birds, only making this leſs, according ro the bignefs of the Fow/ ot; 
alteration, that inſtead of Wheat, Peaſe , or the Bird, and dtop it down its Throat; then chate its. 
like Grain, you uſe Hemp-ſeed, = Town , of FZ47ad withalittle ſtrong Whitewtne Vinegar, and 
Canary-ſeed, but above all Myſtard-ſeed. "© 


it will ſoof1 recover, and be perfedly vvell. 
I i CH AP. 
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Direttions for the choofmg,uſmg and 


with ſome direfions about Pow- 


af of a Fowling-Pcccc, 


der and Shot , together with 


Rules for Shooting. 


Lthough thoſe aforeſaid Lime-Rods and [n- 

toxicating Baits are very good for the 
taking of Fow!; yet vyhereas their haunts and 
places of feeding are uncertain, vyhich renders 


"the ſaid means uneffeual to arrack the raking 


Let your Shot be well caſt , and ronnd with- 
out 7ails hanging on, which in the Flight gather- 
eth Wind , and by Conſequence Flieth not o far. 
As to the ſizes it muſt be according to the Fow!, 
or Birds you deſign to kill , bur not. too grear, 
for then it Flies thin and ſcattering ; nor yer too 
{mall , for then it is of ſmall force ; for the Fow! 
will Fly away with it, as having neither ſtrength 
nor weight to enter far to their prejudice, 

Now foraſmuch as Shot can't be had in all 
places , anſwerable to your deſired ſize, and for 
that the making is ſo caſic and cheap , it will be 
convenient to lay down ſome DireCtions for the 
making the ſame. 

| Being provided with Lead ( let it be old or 
new it matters not)Melt it down in an ron Veſſel, 
are. ry, always ſtiring with an 7ron-Ladle , 
which ſhould have a Lip or Notch in the Brim, 
for- the better convenient pouring it out , and 


them by ſuch like Stratagems; therefore the 20 be ſure to skim or take off all the Droſs and 


Birding or Fowling-Piece is of great uſe to thoſe 
that are expert therein. And to be well accom- 
modared therewith , every Fowler ought to have 
them of ſeveral ſorts and fizes ſuitable to the 
Game he deſigns to kill; for ſmall Birds are with 
a {mall Bore, about four Foot, or four Foot and 
an half long in the Barrel is ſufficient; for Wi/d- 
fowl, as Ducks, Herns, Wild-Geeſe, and the like, 
the Barrel ought to be about ſix Foot long, with 


Filth that ſwims on the top : And when ir is (6 
hot that it appears of a Greeniſh colour, ſtrew up- 
on 1t as wie, of the Powder of Auripigmentum 
as will lye upon a Shilling , ( provided there be 
about ten or twelve pound of Lead), then ſtir 
the Lead well,and the Auripigmentum will Flame ; 
then take out a little of the Lead in the Ladle 
for an eſſay , and cauſe ir to drop out into a 
Glaſs of Water, and if the Drops prove round , 


an indifferent Bore under the ſize of a Huſ- 30 and withour Tails , there is enough Auripigmen- 


ket. 

And for the chooſing the Barre! obſerve theſe 
Directions ; Let it be well Poliſhed and ſmooth 
within, and the Bore all of a bigneſs, which you 
may try by putting in a piece of Paſt-board, or 
Board, cut of the exa&t roundnels of the top, 
which gently put down to the Touch-hole, and 
if you find it goes down well and even without 
ftops or ſliping, you may judge it Even- 
bored. | 

Ler the Bridge-Pin be ſomething above the 
Touch-hole, only with a Notch in the Bridge-Pin, 
to let Cown a little Powder; and if fo , then the 
Gun Will not Recoil , which it doth when the 
Bridge-Pin is below the Touch-hole. 

For your Locks, chooſe thoſe that are well 
filed with true work; let the Springs be neither 
roo ſtrong, nor too weak; tor it too weak , 
it will not ſtrike Fire in raw Sl/zety-Weather; and 
if roo ſtrong , it will ſhake your handin its go- 
ing off. Ler the Z/ammer be very well hardned, 
and pliable to go down to the Pan , with a quick 
motion , when you touch the 7ricker. Now for 
your trying it , moveit gently to the Lock; and 
if it goes without any jerks, in a good circular 
morion, it is well made. 

For the Stocks, Walnut-Tree , or Aſh , are ve- 
fry good for uſe ; but Maple is the fineſt, and beſt 
for Ornament. bj | 


Concerning Powder and Shot. 


Ip your Powder be of the beſt fort, of a 
middle ſize, and as new as you can; for 
bad and damp keeping, ſpoilerh it ; Let it be dry 
when you ule it, and iree from Duſt, which nor 
only fouleth the Barrel, bur is of leſs ſtrength. 


tum in it, and the remper of the heat is as it 
ought to be ; bur if the Drops be not round and 
with 7ails , then add more of the ſaid Awripir- 
mentum , and augment the heat until ir be 
well. 

Then take a Copper,or Braſs Plate of about the 
ſize of a Trencher , or bigger or leſſer as you 
think fir, with a Concavity in the middle, about 


three or four Inches Diameter , wherein muſt be 


40 made forry or fifty holes of ſeveral ſizes, ro what 


you would have your Shot to be; this concave 
Bottom ſhould be thin , but the Brim thick, the 
better to retain the heat. This Plate ſhould be 
placed on two Bars , or over an 1ron Frame,over 
a Zubor Pail of Fair Water , about four. Inches 
from -the Water. Then with your Ladle take off 
your Lead , and pour itgently on the Plate, on 
which ſhould be burning Coals to keep it hot, for 
the Lead will find its paſſage through the Coals 


50 intothe Water, and fall inround Drops ; when 


the Coals arc out or dead,purt on more , and fo 
continue pouring on the Lead, until you have 
finiſhed what you intend. If the Lead ſtop the 
Plate , and yet not too cool, give the Plate a 
little knock,and it will drop again. 

Your chief care is that the Lead be in good 
Condition , as not too cold, or too hot, tor it 
too hot , it will drop cracky ; and if roocold, it 
will ſtop the holes ; therefore as near as you can, 


60 obſerve the temper of the heat , and you will 


have good round Shot withour 7 als. 
If you would have Shot of all one ſize, which 
I judge the belt, as occaſioning the leaſt troubic 
in ſorting , let the holes in the Plate be pierced 
all of one ſize , which is very caſie to be done , 
It is nor enough to be well provided with a good 


Fowling Piece, but your great care mult be to Keep 
i 


| : 
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itin good Order, and: fot that purpoſe obſerve 
theſe few direftivns. Keep it'always in a Caſe 
either of Woed or Cloth , in a dry place; for the 
Damp ſpoils and ruſts it. Let your Lock be kept 
always clean and oyled , that the Cock, Flammer, 
and all the parts may be of a nimble Motion ;, 
upon the drawing the 7rigger. Alſoa good Flint 


is of neceſſary uſe; and indeed the Fowler _ ; 


to be provided with ſeveral in his Bag , for 


for when your: Game is on the Wing ; itis more 
expoſed rto'danger ; for if but one Shot hits any 
part-of its Wings fo expanded , it will--occafion 
Is fall, alcthough-nor- ro kill ir;; ſo that: your 
Spaniel willſoon be its Victor; and if well dif- 
ciplined to the Sport, bring it to you. | - - - 

For your better inſtruQtions herein , I ſhall lay 
down ſome few Direftions. The Gu» moſt pro- 
per for this ſport, ſhould be about four Foot and 


'of any Diſaſter of the other. The Barre! muſt 19 a half long in the Barre/, and of a pretty -wide 


alſo be always kept clean ; for it foul, it never 
carricth true , beſides tis fubje to recoyl, which 
is dangerous ; and it will occaſion that oft times it 
flaſhes in the Pan a good while before it goeth off, 
by which means the Fowl are alarmed, and fo ef: 
cape , with ſeveral more ill Conveniences that may 
attend. 

You muſt alſo be well acquainted with the 
condition of the Gun , whether it be apr to ſcat- 


Bore , ſomething under a Musket. You ſhould 
have your Gun always Cock, . in readineſs with 
your Thumb over the Cock , for ar of its going 
off contrary to your intention ; ſo that when you 
meet with any Game, you muſt be quick , and ha; 
ving gotan aim to your mind , let fly with all 
ition. q = 

Some are of Opinion that you muſt Shoo? 

ſomething before the Fow! , otherwiſe ir will be 


ter , or carry the Shot round within compaſs , 20 paſt before the Shot can come to it; bur that is a 


that you may load her accordingly ; for if you 
ſhoot at a Flock of great Fowl,then the Shot muſt 
be large , and there muſt be more Powder, and 
leſs Shot ; and if you ſhoot ara fingle Bird, then 
lels Powder and more Shot ; for the former will 
ſcatter,and the latter fly cloſe and compact. 


Direflions about Shooting. 


vulgar Error ; for no Game can fly ſo quick, bur 
that the Shot will meer it; for the Shot flyeth 


as wide as about the cornpaſs of a Buſhel, if right- 


ly ordered in the Charging : Yet I am of the 
Opinion, if the Game fAlyeth as it were over your 
Head, that *'tis beſt to Aim art the Head ; and if 
ir flieth from you, to Aimas it were under its 
Belly. And 'tis found beſt to let the Game fly 
a little paſt, you before you ler fly; for thereby 


ho Shooting , whether the Game be Flying,or on 30 the Shor will the better enter the Body. 


the Ground , on a Tree or Hedge, always(as 
near as you can ) endeayour to Shoot with rhe 
Wind , and not againſt it; and rather ſideways 
or behind the Fow/ , than in their Faces ; and not 
at a ſingle Fowl, if you can compaſs more with- 
in your Level ; and if on a Tree, Hedge, or the 
Ground , ſeek the convenienteſt ſhelter you- can 
of Hedge , Bank, Tree, or the like, to be abſcon- 
ded from the Fow!s ſecing you , which is very 


Your next buſineſs muſt be to be provided with 


"one, or at the moſt two Spariels, ſuch that are ra- 


ther ſlack metled , not ranging out of Shot , than 
thoſe that are hot Spirited, to raiſe the Game be- 
yond Shot, and withall ſuch that are at good 
command , being Trained up fo bring the Game, 
_ render Mouthed , fo as not to tear and fpoil 
them. 

Now for your better ſport, it were good to 


offenſive to them ; and being within Shot, and 40 havea'Companion alſo expert in this exerciſe, who 


a fair Mark , loſe no time bur'k:r fly. 
A Spaniel of preat uſe. 


OU muſt always have your Spanie/, which 
Y muſt be traired up for the Sport ( of which 
more in the Chapter of Land-Spaniels ) atrend- 
ing you very cloſe, to fetch what you have Shot , 
as well thoſe that are killed, as thoſe that are 


mult be provided likewiſe with a Gr; then let one 
go on the one ſide of aHedge,orField,and the other 
on the other, provided the Field be nor too broad, 
and beyond the res :h of your Guns to rhe midſt 
thereof ; then caſt off your Spaniels to range about 
berwixt yo near at d , obſerving to 
follow their , {o thar any Game is 
ſprung up , you or your Companion may be in 


reach thereof ; the like obſerve if you ſeek for 


maimed , and ir may be all, or moſt of them 59 Cocks or Snipes about Plaſhes. Bur above all 


( eſpecially Water-Fowl ) are not to be convenient- 
ly come at by you , {o that they would be loſt, 
were 1t not for the aſſiſtance of your Dog -, who 
upon your word of command,immediately ſeeks 
them out, and brings them ro you: And be ſure 
to have your Dog in ſuch Obedience, as not to 
ſtir from your Heels, until you have ſhot, and 
give him the word of command to go; for to 


ruſh forth too ſuddaitily upon the firſt fire;or ſnap 


things obſerve that you Train up your Spaniels. , 
{o thar they may hunt not ſtragling , but in com- 
(& 


$. 

If you deſign for Cocks , and in a Word, you 
may uſe two or three Spanriels; and if you had 
three or four M-» on Trees to obſerve; that 
when the Spaniels have Fluſb't any, he thar ſeerh 
it, ſhould fay I have Marked , which gives no- 


tice to him that Shoots ro come ; and make his | 


of the Cock when 'tis probably the Gu» goeth not 60 Shot. If you deſign to kill Ducks ; uſe no D 


off, as many mad headed Dogs will do, may be 


the loſs of your Game by Springing them. 
Shooting Flying. 


| & is now the Mode to Shoot Flying, as being 
| by experience found the beſt and fureſt way; 


to Range ; but only to follow you cloſe behind; 
for thoſe ſotr of Fow! will riſe faſt enough. 

For your Learning to Shoot Flying, the Spring is 
the beſt time for Swa/ows or I 6 yo you will 
not miſs of them in Church-Tards ; and fuch like 


places. | | 
This Method of Shooting Flyingg may be - 
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formed -alſo on Forſeback,which is more commo- 
dious and Icis Tojlſom ; bur ps your buſineſs 
mult be to bring your Horſe to command , 
and to underſtand his Duty , :which he may be 
{oon brought unto, the chicf thing being to ſtand 
{till upon the leaſt check of the Bridle, bur chiet- 


ly not to ſtart at the noiſe, or report of the 


Gun. 


_ Of the Stalking-Horſc, with ſeve- 


ral Artificial Engines , for the 
getting near to Fowl to Shoot 
them. 


mote from Shelters , fo that the Fowler is 


| Or as much as Fow! do frequently lye rc- 
c 


prived of a Shot ; Therctore by the Aſſiſtance 
of a Stalkirg-Horſe, he may command a dJhoot 
at plcaſure, and to that end obſerve theſe Di- 
rceCtions. 

Let your S:alking-Horſe be of the largeſt ſize, 
Tis no matter how old he be , but he muſt be 
well Trained up for your purpoſe , and be at 
ready command ; and whercas there is fome Art 
in Reclaiming a /Zorſe , which by Nature is Wild 
and Fearful of Noi/e and Fire,tuch as that which 
a Gum makcs , ( eſpecially at that ncarcſt unto 


him ) therefore get a ſtrong Chain , and faſten it ' 


about his ZZead , then tye him up to a Tree, and 
Fire your G near him , giving him your Encou- 
ragement by Yozce and Hand , ſtroaking him , 
and fo continue Shootzrg near him {cvcral times ; 
and although he continue his kicking and caper- 
ing , yet in about a Weeks Execrcite after this 
manner , he will become {o Gentle, as to permit 
you to Shoot under his Neck , without the leaſt 
reluQance or {tiring. But fome arc of the Opi- 
nion, that during this teachi Horſe muſt 
be kept —_ the Nights wlll to Shoot un- 
der his Neck as Well as in the Day. 

aving thus brought him ro endurethe Noiſe of 
yole G#,your next buſineſs muſt be to Train him 


By this ameans/you may: gently, cauſe him to moye 


up and down , :to -Stalk oyer Rivers, on the 
Sea-ſhoar , 'in Mooriſh Grounds , Dry Lands, Stub. 
ble Fields, or the _ —_ ; and as he moyeth 
he will Feed : You muſt Shelter your (elf , and 
Gun behind his Foreſhoulder ,, bending your By- 
dy low by his fide , and keepinghis Bud) always 
full berwixt you and the Fowy. Then having cho- 
{en your Mark , take your Level from the fore- 


x0 part of the Horſe ,-which is more ſafe and furer 


under his Bey, and leſs perceivable; for 
the Shoulder of the Horſe covereth the Mans Bo- 
dy, and his Legs the Mans Legs. 

You ought not to endeayour the coming near- 
cr the Fow! than your Piece will carry , nor to 
diſcharge out of Diſtance ; for by the latter you 
arc ſure to mils, and by the former you hazard 
the diſturbing them. 

Some arc of Opinion that to Shoot? over the 


20 Horſes Butrocks is the beſt way , and others are 


of the contrary , holding it beſt ro Shoot over 
his Neck ; but theſe ways I think not fo good , 
yet leave them to your Judgment, and to uſe 
which way you find beſt 

You muſt upon no Account be without your 
Spaniel, which muſt be fo exatly Trained up , 
that he may lye by your ſide until you have 
made your Shot ; tor if you appear in View,the 
Fowl will never permit you to come ncar them ; 


o and when once you have Shot,then give him your 


word of Command to fetch the Fow! unto you, 
eſpecially thoſe that you can't come at , which 
with praQtice he will ſoon be ex in, for they 
arc Creatures of a great knowledge, and ready Ap- 
prehenſion, and naturally inclined ro the Sport. 

And for as much as Stalking-tor ſes are charge 
able ro keep, and that you can't always have one 
at command,] ſhall furniſh you with other cheap- 
cr Inventions , with the help of which you may 
approach ncar enough , to make a Shoot at the 
moſt coy Fow! that are. 


An Artificial Wheel-Barrow for Stalking. 


Ake a Wheel-Barrow made of light Fir tor 

the purpoſe, and build it about with 
Boughs and Buſhes , fo that you fit in it, and nor 
be diſcerned , and when you come where the Fou! 
arc , move it very gently, that the Fow/ may nor 
diſcern it to diſturb them , then Leve/ your Gur 


up too as you would haye him,moving gently -> through the ſaid Whee/-Barrow , and Shoot kneet- 


_ and Feeding as he goes ; and to ſtand ſtill and 


Feed when you would , which muſt be done by 
Practice , and his obſerving your Motions, and 
Checks. 

Now for this Excrciſe your Horſe muſt be Na- 


* ked , thatis, without Brzdle and Saddle (tor thar 


will fright the Fow/, and cauſe them to take 
Wing ) only to have a {mall flip,about ſix. or cight 
Foot long , tyed about his lower Chap, wherc- 


ing , your Spaniel being always in readineſs, and 
at command to fetch your Game. But a 
vention is + ag. para aga therefore 1 


proceed ta ſome © more commodious. 


The Stalking-Tree and Buſb. 


He Artificial Tree is thus made : Take 
{mall Wands, or thin Splinters, foulded ro- 


with you may guide him as you 1ee cauſe ; and 60 gether in the ſhape of pes of a Tree , and 


remember to contrive your felt io, as to go juſt 
level with his Shoulders , for thereby his Fore- 


feet will guid yours ; and be adviſed to take your 


Level, from before his Brea/t, and not under his 
Belly , tor that is too open and often lays you 
ro the View of the Fow!, whereby you loſe them. 


o covered with .Caxwaſs , painted like rhe 
Bark of the 7ree it , that ir may not 
be diſcovered by the Fow! ; of which the Pop: 
lar and Willow that grow by the Rivers fides arc 


the beſt, as 


in moſt known to the Foul, and 
he 1 to be Piatted 
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Having made the Boal of the Tree,as aforeſaid, 
in certain Holes made on the Top for that pur- 


poſe, ſtick in the Boughs and true natural Branches and uſeful to ſtalk with, as for a Stand ; for their 


of the Tree which you would make, in ſuch fort 


as they grow at that Seaſon, according to this fol- 


lowing Figure. | 


*% 44 


\ 
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As for the Stalkinz-Buſh , it muſt not be ſo 
all aSThe 7ree, but much thicker , and may, be 
made either of one Buſh, or of ſeveral neatly 


entangled and made faſt togetlier , and about the " LOI 


height of a Man; and in the midſt, of the bot- 
tom muſt be a ſmall Stake, with"an 7ron-point, 
to drive into the Ground to ſupport the Buſb. 
whilft you take yout aim. This way is fo caſie, 
that there needs no further explanation. 


The Stalking- Hedge. 
He Stalting-Hedge ſhould be two or three 


LING. 127 


ſceing a dead thing move will cauſe apprehenſion 
of fear and danger in them , as ſome deſign' a- 
gainſt them; therefore I ſhall give ſome Exam- 
ples of ſuch living Shapes whoſe motion 'is nor 
ſtrange unto them ; and firſt of the Zor/e. 


IO An Artificial 5 talking- Horſe. 


Ake ſome old Carvaſi, cut it into. the true 

ſhape of a Horſe with the Head as if 
feedmng ; paint -1t like a Horſerof a Brown 
colour, which 1s beſt. It muſt be made fo por- 
table, that ir may be eaſily carried with one 
Hand, fo that it may*be moved in ſuch manner 
as if it grazed as it goes, nor muſt it exceed the 
uſual bigneſs of a Horſe; and to makeit fo light, 
20 it may be ſtuft with Straw. In the midft ler 
there be fixed a Staff, with an 7ron-pick in it, to 
ſtick down in the Ground at pleaſure , and to 
ſtand faſt whilſt you take aim to Shoot , as alſo 
ro turn and wind any way for the adyantage of 
the Wind, or the like. This Figure ſhews its 


form, 
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There are ſome of - Opinion,. that the ſtuffing 
the Canvaſs thus out is not {d good as unftopr, 
being more troubleſom 'to'command ; bur if un- 
ſtopr, ir muſt be arrificialty painted , and 'very 
thick, leſt in -the turning. ic againſt rhe' Su it 
appears traniſparent, which will affright the Fowl ; 
and it muſt be proportionable to a Horſe, being: 
ſtretched our upon Splents' of Wood, or . ſtrong; 
Wieri This is fo cafie to' be made; that it needs 


Tards long, and abour a Yard and an half 59 110 Figare to explain it ; and it.were not amis, 


high, and made in ſmall Wands, and buſhed out 
in the manner of a true Zedge, with certain Sup- 
ports or Stakes, ro bear it up from falling whilſt 
you take your aim to Shoot, And this is to be 
carried befote you for your Shelter from the Fowl. 
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if you cut. a little. Hole tiirough the Shou/der-' 
part, to level your Gun: - + 
Inſtead of this Arrificial Stalkzug-Zorſe:; you 
may make in Canvaſs ( cither ſtuft or unſtutt); 
the ſhape or proportion of a Cow or 0x; which 
muſt be alfo very well painted to the life: ,: and 
according to the ufual coldur :'of Cattle in thoſe 
parts, and be very exact in the-Zorns , to. make 
them ſuitable ro the Breed of that ſort of :Gaftie 


60 there uſual ; and thus by:.the: change of your 
Engines you may make your Sport the longer to 
CONTINUE. 47 


If you deſign theſe Artificial Stalking-Engznes 
for Fow! that flock together , eſpecially Water- 
fowl , they will ſoon grow too crafty for thoſe 
unſtufr ; bur for Pheaſonts , Woodcoks , and the 
like, there can't be a more uſeful and cheaper 
K k way 


' Theſe 'dead Engines-, Which catry rior the 
ſhape of a living Creature , are not fo neceſſary* 


128 
way than the unſtuſt ; for when you have made 
2 Shot, you may roul up your Engine, and keep 
it for another occaſion. 

To conclude nnbe | Ay 6 this Cau- 
tion, That theſe feyeral ſorts of Enziyes are to be 
uſed carly in the Morning , or late in the Even- 
ing, and they are more proper for Water than 
Land-fowl ; for when the Sun 15 up, its reflections 
ſooner diſcovers the Imperfteftions in your En- 
gine, which the Water better hideth. 


CHAP. |VL 
Of a Decoy-Pond, with ſome Di- 


retions concerning the ſame, and 


Decoy-Ducks. 


e Fifth w1 good teacherh you ſeveral wa 
| to take Fow! by Stalking-Engines , for G 
getting near to S$h90t them; I now ſpeak 
of Decoys, by which means great ſtore of Ducks 


and 7e./ are drawn into a Snare, and that by the * 


ſubcilty of a few of their own kind, which from 
the £zg arc trained up to come to hand for the 
{ame purpoſe. - 

Theſe Decoy-Ducks fly abroad , and light into 
the company of Wild ones, and being become 
acquainted with them , by their allurements do 
draw them into the Decoy-place , where they be- 


come a prey. 


The manner of doing it, and che making the 
Decoy-Pond, with the ſeveral Apartments belong- 
ing to it, requires a long Diſcourſe ; nor indeed 
can any particular Rules or Derettions be given 


FOWLING:. 


CH AP. VIL 


Direftions for the making, chooſing, 
ordering and preferving N * ay 


Efore I eatery on the ways of taking Fow/ 

with Nets, it will be neceſſary to give you 
{ome DireQions touching the makin , chooſing, 
and preſerving them, leſt the charge exceed the 
= for Nets are a dear and periſhing Com:- 
modity , without due care in the well ordering 
them ; and ir were very good Husbandry if you, 
or any belonging ro you, had the Art of making 
them , for Kane are very chargeable ro buy. 


The Inftrwments or 7ovls required for the making 


20 them are Wooden-Needles, of which you ſhould 


have abour half a Dozen of ſeveral f1zes, and as 
many Moulds of divers forts, fome round, and 
others flat; alſo a pair of flat Round-poinred4 
Sciſſers , and a Wheel to wind oft the Thread. 
Ir can't be expected ro give Rules for the knitting 
or making the ſeyeral forts of Nets, bur itis re- 
quiſite ro be underſtood by m_ .complcar 
Fowler, were it only for the mending them a- 
broad as well as at home. 

But a word or two concerning the making 
thereof : Let your Packthread be the beſt and 
eveneſt you can get, and M or {maller, ac- 
cording to the Fow! you delign to take; the like 
muſt be the Meſhes; for great Fowl , It the 
Meſhes be about two Irches point to point, 
for the larger they arc (provided the Fow/ can'r 
ger our) 'tis the betrer ro catangle them, Let 
your Nets be not too deep nor too long , for that 
is troubleſom ro manage ; let rhem be well 


therein, as being variouſly made according to the 40 Verged on cach fide with a ſtrong rwilted 


Situation of the Place, which muſt be conſi- 


dered: fo that ſuch as would make any , had 


beſt infpet ſome already made, which are fre- 
quent in divers Parts of this Xingdom, c{pecially 


m Lincolnſhire, Cambridgz-ſhire , and ſuch like 
Fenny Countries; for it muſt be Moiſt, Mooriſh, 
and Femy 
poliible) of a Rzver runing through, or by it ; fo 
that I ſhall only fay, that the place where theſe 
Decoy-Ducks entice them 


and at the Top and Entrance muſt be Nets to 
ler down by the Man that is to attend it , when 
he ſeerh the Ducks all entred in, by which mcans 
they become taken. 

And great care muſt be raken , that. the Nets 


are not let down until all are within the limits of 


the Nets; for if any ſhould eſcape it would be 
very prejudicial, for ſuch a Duck, or Ducks, would 


Grounds, with the conveniency (if 


, muſt not be very 50 
broad, and fer on both fides thick with Ofrers, 


Thread. 

As for the Colouring your Nets, they ſhould be 
cithcr yellow » Treen, Of ruſſet ; the latter is done 
by Furting them in a Tamners-Pit , where they 
muſt lye until well coloured, and this TinQureis 
alſo an excellent. preferver of them : The ſecond 
colour is Green, which may he thus made ; Take 
green Wheat, chop it, and boyl it in Water , and 
then rub your Nets therewith, and let them lye 
infuſing therein about twenty. four hours ; this 
is the colour that Birds leaſt fear , as reſembling 
the GrafS. But to be more exat in this colour, i 
were well ro have it done by ſome Szlt-Dyer. 
The 7e#ow is done by ſteeping the Net in the 
Juice of Sa/andine, which being dricd in rhe ſhade 
will become a good y:UZow; for it muſt not be 
over-bright, but of the colour of Stubble in 
Harveſt time , for which Scaſon this Colour 15 


per. - 
preſerving your Nets, be ſure to keep them 
dry; andto that end, hang them abroad in the 
Sun Whenever you have uſed them in the Dewor 
0 bee the Ft icorery, tat ir econ: 
Breach upon , (1. 
or ſe; and be perfwaded to bang your Nets from 
. . "= | by Rats 
hem. 


2;ates more to Nets, I ſhall fpeak of when I treat 
of cach {orr. 

In the next place I ſhall proceed to the uſe of 
Ne:s for the taking Fow! and Birds, both for R:- 
-er and Land, 


__— — — — — 


CHAP. -VUL 


Of the taking of Partridges with 
Nets, as alſo with Calls, En- 


gies, OC. 


ARTRIDGES are for the penerality 
cowardly and fearful, likewiſe very ſimple, 


FOW LING. L 2:9, 


ranghrt , bur only by practice; and in ſeeki 
them this way, make your NEAFcr an 
nearcr unto them until you perfely diſcern 
them (provided you do not itand at gaze upan 
them) bur keep in a continual motion , looking 
another way as if you faw them not ; for they 
are a lazy and fearful Bird, and unwilling to take 
Wz | 


Partridges may alſo be found our by their ZZaunts 


0 where they did laſt couch or lye; that is, whe- 


ther the Zaunt be Old or New, which may be 
thus known. If it bz. new,their Dung will be green 
and ſoft; alfo the padling with their Feet round a-. 
bour wall be foft and dirty, and the Earth will ap- 
pear new broken, and of a darker co!our than 


that round abour ir, and if very new the place 


where they fat will be warm” and the ground 


{mooth, with ſome Down, or ſmall Feathers ſcat- 
tered upon it. 


If the F/aunt be old and long for- 


ind caſic to be deceived with Nets , Baits, Trains, 20 faken, the Dung will be dry-and brickle, their 


Calls, Engines, Fc. {o that the raking them may 


incd by a Mans own and only labour and the colour of rhe reſt of the 
er or Frys av = dry, clean and foyled the Hunt is, the. longer 


induſtry with great caſt and pleaſure. 

The mot uſual ways are by Nets, Fngines, 
Calls, by the Setting-D and Sralking- Horſe ; for 
a5 touching the killing chem with the ZZawt it is 
ucated of in, {HZawkinz; therefore F ſhall ont it 
here, | 


la the firſt place, 'tis neceffary ro know their 


Launts, which, are not certain like Pheaſants, but 30 Furrows of the Lands, to the e 


various, yet the places they moſt delight in are 
in Corn-felds, during the timie that it grows, or 
s {tanding; for under rhat Covert they ſhelter 
and breed, nor do they quit the Corn-fe/ds after 
[tarveft, for the Stable. eſpecially of heat, 
affords them ſhelter and food ; bur when the 
S'ubLle is foiled or trodden down with Cattle, 
then they forſake it, and berake. themſelves to 
the Bar ly-Stubble, 2nd in the Furrows amon 
the Clots, Brambles, long Graſs, and Fog , hi 
themielves and their whole Ccw-ys. 

Upon, the approach. of the Winter Seafon, 
when the S/9bblz-fields are broken up, or that it 
is erodden, and (poiled with Cattle, rhey betake 


themſelves to incloſed Grounds and Zpland 


Meadows ,, and take Covert under Hedges , a- 
mong(ſt. Meole-hills, at the Roots of Trees, amongſt 
Broom, and in-the foggy dead Grafs. You ſhall alſo 
find their Haunts all rhe Tear long in (mall Cop- 
pices or Vnder-woods , eſpecially it adjoyning to 
Corn-ftelds; alſo in Cloſes-peſtered with Shrubby- 
Buſhes, Brambles, Broom, Fern, or th: like Covert ; 
alſo in the height of Corn-Harveſt, when the 


felds axe peſtred with People and Cattle ta. di- 


ſturb chem; they frequent the PFalow-frelds all 
the Day, and carly in the Mornings and late in 
the Evenings come thicher to feed. 

Having knowledge of their Haunts, according 


to the firuation of the Country , whether Maun- - 
t1inous or Plain, Champain or Woodland; and the g,- 
Seaſon of rhe Year, whether Summer' or Wlnter ; 
Your next buſineſs is ro find thera out- in jtheir 


haunts, and where they lodge, and'this is done 
_ ways ; {ome there are thar will ner —_ 
gout by the Eye, although they lye never ſdicloſc 
couched together , / diſtinguiſhing them by their 
colour from the Earth,*which is am Art not-to be 


50 anſwer him and 


Treading will alto be dry, rough and hard, and of 
ground ; for the leſs 


hath it been left; and the more meoi/t, dirty, &cc. 
the later was it ſince they were there. 

If you find the Zaunt to be new and warm, 
then be aſſured they are not far off, if not forced 
away by ſome diſturbance; therefore be very care- 
ful and move wich leaſure , having regard to the 
you may. not 
rae them, and there is no doubt bur that you 
will find the Covey, and ſo ſoon as you do, imme«+ 
diately wind off trom them, and look not upon 
them but careleſly caſt your Eye another way, 
and (© fetch a larg circumference about them, and 
leſſening it by degrees until you have diſcovered 
them; and although they lye diſperſed (as ofc 
times they da) as being rhe nature of the old 
Ones ta lye a little dittance from the Covey, yet 


40 You need nat tear the taking them. 


To take Partridge by the Jack, $1 


Here are others that find them out by go- 
 ingtotheir Haunts very early in the Morn- 
ing, or atthe eloſe of the Evening whichis called 
Fucking time, and there liſten for the calling of 
the Cock-Partridge which will be very loud, and 
with no ſmall —_— upon. which the Hey will 
n come: together, which you 

may calily. know by their chattering, and- rejoy- 
ing Notes; which take your Rang about them, 
drawing in by little and little to the place where 
you heard them Fuck , and: be ſure to caſt your 
Eye about, eſpecially rowards rheFurrows, and 
without doubt you wilt foon dileovet how they 


lye; and'accordingly proceed tor take them. 
To take Pertridge with the Call, 


T is an excellent way-to'take Partridges with 
the Call, concerning the making of which, and 
the manner of uſing it; I ſhall ſpeak of more + 
non. | 
With this Ca/Z having leapnc their true and na- 
rural Notes, and bein Tto tune every Note 
in its proper Key ; and arrive ro the — 


of the due times and Scaſons for every Note which 
are as various as the Pheaſant, if not more ; then 
being prepared with your Cal/s,go to their Hawnts 
very carly in the Mormng, or late at Night, ( the 
reſt of the Day being inconvenient) and having 
placed your ſelf ſecretly, fo as to ſee and not be 
{een, as if in Wood-/ands under ſome Buſhes, Bram- 
þles, or the like; If in the Champain, under ſome 
Bank or Ditch, If in Meadows, under the Hedges, 
and if in Corn-fields in the Furrows. Then liſten 
ro hear them Call, and accordingly anfwer them 
with your Call in the ſame Note, always altering , 
or doubling it over more or lels as the Partridge 
doth, until you find it draweth nearer and near- 
er unto you, and not only one ſingle Partridge 
will come, bur all that hear it , as being ſo na- 
tural to them. 


Df the Net." af 


He Ne: for taking Partridge ſhould be 
ſhaped and proportioned in all points as to 
breadth and length like the Phea/an-Ner, only 
the M:/b muſt be ſomewhat ſmaller. bur as to the 
colour it may be the ſame; yet ſome are ot O- 
pinion , that it were not amils if it were ſom- 
what longer and broader, tor rhereby you may 
catch them with the greater certainty, your cir- 
cumference or walk about them being the larger, 
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leſs ro give any further deſcription of it. 


20 Having found outa Covy, rake a compaſs, and 


{o pitch the Net at a good diſtance from them, bur 
{omerimes farther, and ſometimes nearer as the 
Ground falls out, and then ſurround them with 
your Stalking-horſe, or for want thereof with the 
Artificial Stalking-horſe or Ox,as in the fifth Chap- 
ter treated of; and gently drive them towards t 

Net, not coming on them in a direCt Line, bur 
by windings and turnings, and ſometimes ſtand; 

ſtill, as if the Horſe graiſed. It in caſe the Par- 


and will cover more ground, but let not your 30 77 idge make a ſtand, and look up, 'tis a fign they 


Net beſo long, or broad as to be cumberlom un- 
toyou; For that will rather obſtru&t than tur- 
ther you ; The Nets, if fora Covy ſhould be 
ſixteen or twenty Tards long,and four or five deep; 
and if in Parinz time , then cight or ten 7ards 
long, and about four deep; And ler your Lines 
and Cos be anſwerable. 

Haying your things in order, and found out a 
Covy, draw forth your Nets. And taking a large 


are afraid and intend to take Wing; therefore make 
a ſtand ora little retreat, and when you find them 
quiet after a little reſpite that they are buy in 
ſeeking for Mear(which is a good ſign they are nor 
afraid) you may move nearer; and if any ſingle 
Partridge lyeth remote from the reſt, he muſt be 
terched in by taking a circumference abour him, 
and thus they may be driven like as it were a 
Flock of Sheep into a Pen. Bur a live Horſe made 


circuit abour the Partridges with a quick pace and 40 for the ſport doth far excecd the artificial Sra/ting- 


carleſs Eye, as if you did not {ce or regard them, 
until you have made ready your Nets for the 
purpole,then begin ro draw in your circumference 
leſs and lefs, until you come within the length 
of the Net ; then pricking down a Stick about 
three Foot long, to which faſten one end of the 
Line of your Net, and making it faſt in the Earth 
as you walk about without making any ſtay, you 
ſhall chen (letting the Net ſlip out of your hands) 


Horſe, or Ox. 

The Wings of the Tunnel muſt not be pitched 
ina direct Lize,burt inclining to a Semicircle, when 
the Partridges are at the mouth of the Tune! 
the old ones will ſtand a while as if to conſider, 
bur preſſing gently on, ſome of the young ones 
will venture in, and then all the reſt will follow; 
upon which make in apace to ſecure them from 
returning back and making their Eſcape. 


ipread it open as you'go, and fo carry it and lay 50 


ir over the Partridges; but if there be more than 
vour Net will cover by their ſtragling, then draw 
torth another Nez, obſerving the ſame method 
and joyning them cloſe together, and after this 
manner you may do with a third, if occaſion re- 
quires. And having thus covered them , ruſh 
haſtily into them, and with an affrighring noyſe 
torce them to Spring , and thereby they are en- 
tangled and may be taken without hurt. And in 


this manner you may take them at all Seaſons, 55 


and in all places where they Haunt, 


The: Tenet Aer) [| 


He moſt uſual way to take Partridge is with 
_ a 7wnmel-Net, the form of which is here 
repretented as extended and pitched. 


Of the Spread-Net, or Drag-Net. 


Here is another way to take Partridges 

with a Spread-Net, which by ſome 1s call- 

ed a long Tramel-Net , the Figure thereof is here 
deſcribed. | 


EG 


FOWLTING. 


The uſe of this Net is thus; a little after Sux- 
{et go into ſome Field, or place where you think to 
find ſport,and there hide your ſelf, and you will 
ſoon know if there be any by their Cal/ing and 
Judzing, and then they will take a ſmall flight, 
and oft times two or three before they go to roolt ; 
and be ſure to obſerve cxactly rhe place where they 
roo/#, by making ſome Mark at a diſtance, to rhe: 
end you may not be to ſeek the place in the dark, 


Then prepare two ſtrait light Poles which muſt 10 


be as long as the Net is broad, which to do well 
ſhould be about fifteen or twenty Foot, and of a 
proportionable length ; As to the Poles they need 
not be all of one piece, but of two or three, well 
fixed roverher faſten the Poles upon the ends of the 
Net with ſmall Cords, and let the 7ail of the Net 
have three or four little Cords faſtned with ſmall 
Buſles to trail on the ground, that the Partridges 
may be forced to ſpring up when they hear the 


r1i(lling noiſe. They are repreſented by the Letters 20 


f N., 0: 

This Sport cannot well be performed withour 
one to allilt you; Then being near the place,unfold 
your Net where the Ground is clean, and being 
extended cach muſt lay hold on the middle of the 
Poles, lifting up the highcr end of the Net abour 
fve or {ix Foot from the Ground, and letting the 
lower part follow ſlopeing about halt a Foot from 
the ground. The Cords with the Buſhes mult drag 


C 


on the Ground, and ſhould nor be above two foot 39 or contrary to that' which you would have 


'ong. When the Partridzes riſe both mult ler go 
their hands, and let the Net fall on the ground 
upon them Sometimes it ſo falls out that the Par- 
tridze riſe before the Net be over them, which 
may be occaſioned by the roo great noile you 
make z therefore be as ſtill as poſſible, and it fo, 
then let them reſt at leaſt rwo or three hours be- 
tore you attempt any thing again; then march 0- 
ver the whole Field with your Net ready fer , 


and 'tis ten to one but you will meet with them 40 


in the end. 

This way is good only in dark Nights, there- 
fore ſome ule to carry a Light, or ſome Fire with 
them, which the Partridzes perceiving believe to 
be Day-light, and are diſcovered by the noiſe they 
make in wakeing and ſtretching out their Wings ; 


then they hide the Light and draw the Net over 
them. 


How to take Partridges with Lime- Rods. 50 


"Fake the largeſt' and ſtrongeſt Wheat-ſtraw 

you can ger, or for want thereof ſtrong 
Rye-ſtraw, cur therti off berween knot and knor, 
obſerving that the loweſt joynts are the ſtrongeſt 
and bet. Theſe Srtraws /ime with the ſtrongeſt 
Bird-Lims you can get or mike, in doing of which 
obſerve the ſame way as formerly directed for pre- 
paring your Lime-R»4s, Then go to the Haunts 


of the Purtridzesand call them, and if you are 60 


anlivered by them , then at ſome diſtance from 
you prick down theſe Limed Strqws in ſeveral 
crols-rows, not only crols the Lands, but the Fur- 
rows alſo, taking withih your circumference two 
or three Lands; Then lie down cloſe; and call 
again, not ceaſing till you have drawn them ro- 
wards you, by which means they will be no ſoon- 


; I 31 
er touched but .intangled and belimeared,; fo rhat 
you may take them. , Z | 
. . By the way take notice that this manner of 
taking Partridges is proper only for Corn-Fields, 
and chiefly in Stubble _rime. Bur if you would 
take them in Woods or Meadows with Bird-Lime; 
then uſe the ordinary Lime-Rod' as before treated 
of , and order them as the Lime-Straws. 


T aking Partridges with an Engine, or Dri- 
ving them, 


He taking Partridges with an Enzine is no 

lels profitable than either of the other, 

and ſomewhat more delightful; you may uſe this 
way in any Grounds; The manner how to doit is 
thus, firſt make an Engjze in the faſhion of a Horſe 
of Canvas {tuft with Straw according to rhe ex- 
= _ of artilicial Sta/king-Horſes « col treat- 

of. 

Having this Ergize and your Nets in readineſs ; 
go to their Haunts,and having found out a Covy, 
pitch your Net with the greateſt advantage of 
ſecrecy you can,lying on the Ground that they do 
not ſee you until they are-intangled:; for by gen- 
tle Steps you may. ſteal upon + them;' and drive 
them before you, like as it wereChickens, provided 
you are not too haſty ; If they; run any By-way 
then croſs them with your Engine, and they will 
preſently run back into any Tract you would 
have them; and thus by a gentle and ſlow pace 
you may drive them into your Nef#. : Be ſure to: 
rake the advantage of the Wind. Let your Nets 
be pirched ſlopewiſe,and ler your Face be veiled 
over with ſomerhing Green or dark ; Blue Sar/e- 
net is very good. 


Several ſorts of Pitfalls above and under 
Grond', jr taking whole Covies of Par- 
tridges, as well as ſingle ones, or indeed 
any other Birds. | 


her is a cheap invention for the taking of 
a Covy of Partridze, or any other Birds in 
Flocks}, or ſingle by a Pirfall, You are not o- 
bliged to wait upon it, except to vvatch others 
from ſtealing your Game yvhen taketi. The Enzine 
iS repreſented by this Figure. 
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It is compoſed of four Sticks, or pieces of 7 m- 
ber A B, A D, C D, and BC, each about three 
Foot long, 2nd bored through within two Inches 
of rhe cnd, vvith a Hole big enough to turn ones 
middle Finger in. They muſt be placed on each 
other in ayopteriboec half 
the thickneſs of the Stick ; then take rwo Hazel 
rough Rods about the bigneſs of ones Finger, cach 
four or five Foot long, which muſt be fixed in the 


or Couple about February , 'or the beginning of 
March , it the Weather be not cold, do 
continue in their Woings until the end of July. 

It hath been the Opinion of ſeveral , that one 
Hen will fly to the Call of another, moved 
thereto through jealouſie and fear of loſing their 
Cock ; and that they fly on purpoſe to bear thar 


Hen that calleth ; but there is no ſuch thing, the 


occaſion of this Error hath proceeded from hence, 


torementioned Holes, croſling them over cach o- xo that there are fome Cocks that call juſt like 


ther, that their other ends may be fixed in the 
oppoſite Angels , as the Corner Sticks in Cages 
uſe to be laid ; then you muſt have ſtore of lighr 
ſtrait Sticks, longer than each other by degrees , 
abour the bigneſs of ones Finzer, which you muſt 
—_— over another, the lo firſt and 
the 1 laſt upto the height of the croſſing of 
the two Rods, {o that the whole will reſemble a 
kind of Bee Hive; but remember to leave a 


Hole at the top, to be coyercd or uncovered with 20 


{ome Stoxe, or the like, to take out the Birds 
when they are in the Pir-Fa/ You mult at laſt 
bind the end of your Sticks to the two Rods 
with Oziers, ſtrong Pack-Thread, or ſmall Cords, 
and this is all that belongs to the P#7-Fa/. But 
tor the ereCting or tilling it up do thus, Take a 
Stick F G, Three Foot long , and the bigneſs of 


_ ones little Finer, which muſt be ſmoothed above 
and below then tic the end F, with a little Cord 


ro the middle-of the foundation Stick 4 B, the 30 4. ey 


other end of rhe Srjck F G, muſt have a ſmall 
Notch in it about rwo Iuches from the end. The 
next thing is to provide another Stick 7 X, about 
a Foot and a half long, with a ſmall Cord fixed 
on the upper end thereof, where you may place 
another little S:ick G FH, half a Foot long, having 
the end G ſhaped like the harp end of a Wedge, 
the lower end of the Stick 7 X, muſt be fixed in- 


ro the Earth, which being done, the fore part of 
the Pit-Fall D E, will come to be lifted up, and 
then place the end #, of the litzle Stick Z7 G, 


under the Caze to ſupport it, and the other end 
ſhaped like a Wedge into the Notch of the Stick 
F G; then let the Pit-Fall reſt gently on it, and 
it will be ready fer with one ſide lifted up about 
aFoot high,and theSrick FG,will be about three /- 
ches from the Ground; then ſtrew your Bait under 
the Cage. It you are certain there is a Covey 
vvhich trequents any Ground, if you can entice 
them to feed in one certain place but two or 


three times , you may then plant your P;t-fall -- 


vvith good ſucceſs.” The ſame Pzt-fall will ſerve 
to take (mall Birds, Fares, Rabets, or Vermin. 


DireAions to take old Cock Partridges,with 
Natural and Artificial Calls , with Di- 


rections to make them. 


| His way of taking themis laborious, and 


requireth much exaQnels in imitating their 60 


ſeveral Yofcrs, and atlaſt you can pretend to 
take but one at atime, however that there may 
be no deficiency , in giving you the ſecrets in this 
Art of Fowling, 1 ſhall ſhew you ſeveral ways 
to take Partridgzes with Calls. 

You muſt know that Partridges begin to pair, 


#Tens. 

This Sport may be practized every day,duri 
che aforelaid. Woing Seaſon , from | Day Break 
until Sw Riſing,and from Sw Setting until Night 
This enſuing Figure doth repreſent the manner 
how to take them. 
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EIS Gn FH to 7, be a Fedg: 
me piece of Wheat , Barly, or 
other Grain , ſet your Hen Partridge in a fine 0- 
pen thin Wyer Cage , ſo as ſhe may be ſeen at 2 
good Diſtance , bur not the Cage , the Lerrers T, 
Y,Xis the place where ſhe muſt placed , then 
pitch your Net called a Hallier, quite x>und, as 
you ſce it formd by the Letters, X, L, M, N, 
0, P,Q,R,S, each part diſtant from the Cage 
about twenty Foot , then retire behind the Hedge; 
# any Cock Patridge in the Ground Cal, the Hen 
will preſently Anſwer , nor will the Cock fail to 


40 co:ncunto her, and ſometimes five or fix will 


come together and with each other juſt un- 
der the Net, which of them ſhall have the Her, 
until at ſome of them find themſelves entan- 
gled : In this caſe you are not preſently to ſally 
orth , for peradyenture ſome more may be like- 
wiſe enſnared; nor can they ſoon diſintangle 
themſelyes. 

I ſhall give you one caution to ſave a great 
deal of pains , that is, never pitch in any place 
but where you have heard ſome Ceck cal; and then 
to pitch within ſixty or eighty Paces of him , 
that they may be within hearing of cach ©- 


Ler your Cage be coloured green , and let the 
Bars be at ſuch a diſtance, that the Zen may 
thruſt out her Zead and Neck ro hearken and 
Call; and if you have well Trained her to this 
{porr, ſhe will be induſtrious ar it, 


How to make Artificial Calls. 


OU have had Inſtruftions as xothe Naturs/ 

Calls, now follows to 1; of Artificial 
ones , with directions how to make them ; thelc 
following Figares do repreſent the Forms Genet: 


FOWLING. 135 
occaſion ſeryes , when you hear a Partridge 
Cal, the manner of pitcbing the Net, and the 
placing your ſelf, is repreſented in the faid Fi- 
gure ; tor Example, ſuppoſe you heard the Par- 
tridge Call at A, then hide your ſelf flat on 
your Belly at B , having-planted your Net juft 
in the Way or Furrow , betwixt your ſelf and 
the Partridge, but within ten or rwelve Foot of 
the Net, elpecially if there be any Buſh or ad- 

ro Vantage of Ground to ſhelter you. The way to 
ſer the Net is thus; Tye the Packthread, Num- 


B | {ber 1, which Ss into the Buck/e Number 2 
The firſt ſheweth the Outſide, and the ſecond of the Nee, = the end of the Sick, which 
the Inſide , they are beſt made of Box, Wairut- muſt be ſtuck in the Ground, and fo bending it 
tree , or ſuch kind of hard Wood, and formed like a Bow, faſten the other end of the faid 
2s you ſee like a Boat, and about the bigneſs of = gS2ict in the Ground on the other ſide or Furrow, 
a Hen Ezg , with two ends A B , boredtthrough having in like manner tycd to it the end of the 

- from end to:end; and that about the middle D 
C, there muſt be a Hole abour the bigneſs of a the Buckle Number 4, fo that the two Buckles 2 

Sixpence hollowed within to the bottom ; then 


| ,o and 4 may come pretty near each other; then 
have a Pipe of a Swazs Qui, and the Bowe ofa takeone end of the Pocker-Net, Number 5 or 6, 


Cats Foot opencd at one end., which you muſt 86oand caſt ir over the bended Stick , {o thar it may 
convey into the Z7vle 4 , and fo n on © ye thercon, the other end may hang on the 
rhe ing D, the other end of the Bore 4 Groundin ſuch manner , that if any thing endea- 
muſt be ſtopt; then take a Goo/quil ed at yourto paſs by that way, it muſt needs run into 
both ends , which muſt be pur in at the Hor B the Ner. Every thing being in order, and that 
until the end C be near the end D of the Bm? , - you hearthe Partridge Cal, you muſt return two 
and that blowing at the cnd B, you make the or three Anſivers louder or ſofter, according to 
Noiſe of the Cock Patridge , which varieth much the diſtance from whence you hear the Ca, and 
from the Cal! of the Hex; and you maſt cemove zo Only fo loud as to be heard , and the Par- 
furrher, or nearer the end C of the nl} trom © zridze will preſently make near you; then give 
and to the end of the Bone B, until you have him a ſoft Ca#; when he has anſwered your firſt 
found out the exaQt Note, for it is not ſoon done, Caf he will begin to run, and coming near the 


your Cal/ being fixed , and that you are expertin Net will make a little pauſe, and forthwith ruſh 
the Notes, ger a Net called a Pocket Net,the form on ſo thar rhe upper part will fall on him and 
of which is here deſcribed. 


entangle him, then take him out; and after this 

method you may take ſeveral. Burt this way of 

taking them laſts only during the time of their 

Breerling, which is in April , May, June, and 
40 July. 


A 


Another way to take Partridge with the 
.Call, and a Broad Net. 


[ J Aring found out the Partridzes by yout 
Call, as aforeſaid , pitch up your Broad- 


Net , which ſhould be about fourteen or fifteen 
Tards long, and ſeyen or cight deep. This Net 
50 ſpread over the Ground near them , the length- 
ways to them; then peg down the Net to the 
Ground on all ſides, except that towards them, 
and thar raiſe up in the midſt by a Sick abour 
four Foot long , with a Notch in the Top , the 
better to hold the Line of the Ne? from ſlipping, 
and bend the Stick from the Net to make it the 
ſtiffer , which Stick muſt be thruſt inte the 
Ground, the better to hold it. 
Your Net being thus fixed , you muſt haye 
Go Either a Natural, or an Artificial Stalking-Horſe, 
to drive them into the Net; bur I held 
Narural one the beſt , which muſt be one that is 
trained up for the Sport, as already taken notice 
of in the fifth Chapter. 


TIL is 
: "© _ 


To this Net fix a pliant Stick of abont four of 
five foot long; and ſo you may go abroad early _ 
in the Morning , and late in the Evening , or as Diredtions 
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Direflions to take Partridges in hard Freſly- 
weather with Slipping-[ſnots. 


N hard Weather, whilſt the Szow is on the 
Ground , and that Birds are very hungry, 
make your ſearch in ſmall CoppiceWoods, and in 
Corn-Lands , eſpecially near litrle Sprinzs where 


FOWLING. 


Pearching of Pheaſants , and Shooting 
them. 


Ou muſt be provided with a good Spaniel, 

that will Range well abour, and when ke 

hath Pearched the Pheaſant, to Bay ſoundly, 
which vvill cauſe them” to keep the Pearch the 


the Snow doth commonly lye; and if you find, 7© better ; then hearing whereabouts he is, make up 


that either by the tracts of their Footing, or by 
their Dung , that th:y have been there ;; then 
cleanſe away the Sow about thirty Foot {quare, 
and your ſmall Hedye, as before direQed, thwarr 


the Lands that are ſowed, and in the bottom of 


cach Furrow plant the Snare, or Runing-Loop of 
Erſe hair , juſt the height of the Partridges 
Neck ; then ſtrew a little Oats or Barley on both 
ſides the Hedge, and let it be ready fitted by Sun- 


{et, and by Mornins you may expett ro take 20 


{ome, eſpecially it you had given them a Bait 


rwice or thrice bciore; ior the cxpeRation of 


finding fred will entice them to come. 

The {ame Art may be uſed when there is no 
Sw; it you are ſure the Partridges frequent 
any certain place, and it it be Paſture-ground, it 
is then in vain to make your Zedge-rows; you 
need only in that caſe to plant the little Stakes 
confuſedly up and down in good quantities, with 


to him as privately as poſſible , and having 
c{picd him (being art a reaſonable diſtance) make 
your Shot; and for your Dogs encouragement, 
ws him bring it to you, and make much of 
m. 
For your Dog, it may be either a Land or 
Water Spaniel, or one betwixt both , provided he 


is trained up to a Gun, and to bring his Game to 


you. 


It you deſire to take them in the Nzght (pro- 
vided it is Moonſhine) the places where they 
uſually Pearch (ﬆ it be Windy ) are upon the 
lower Boughs, near the Body of the Tree; but if 
in a clear and fair Nzzht, or although a little 
Rainy they will fer at the further ends of the 
__ and when you find them, make your 
Shot. 

You may have a Dog to fetch them to you, in 
cale rhey are not killed dead , but run” away, as 


little Rw7ing flips and Loops, and throw ſome 30 having broken a Wing; but your' Dog ſhould not 


Grains of Corn near eyery one of them. I will 
not fay you may take a whole Covey ; but 
queſtionleſs it a Covey light amongſt them, you 
will take the greateſt parr. 

it you plant theſe Devices in Apri/, May and 
Jane for old Cock Partridges,you muſt then be ſure 
ro make a kind of a Slopcing in your Paſſage 
where your Co/ar is placed, that the Partridges 
may be forced to ſtoop with their Heads; tor 


Bay and make a Noile, as in the Day. 

They are to be found in Corm-fields and Hedyge- 
rows at other times, vyhere they may be Sho? and 
Pearched, as aforcſaid. 


Taking Pheaſants with Nets. 


Or the taking Pheaſants yvith Nets, vyhich 
is only in Crow/rg-tem?, that is, about the 


elſe they run at thoſe times to Couple with each 49 end of February, and in March, before they begin 


other, and then carry their Heads aloft; and 
without this Caution you will not take one in 
an hundred. 

I ſhould here ſpeak ſomething of the Serting- 
Dog; but by reaſon I deſign a Chapter for that 
purpoſe, I ſhall omit ir here. 


CHAP. IX 


Direttions for taking Pheaſants 
ſeveral ways. 


H EASA NT Sas well as other Fowl,arc to 
be taken divers ways. I ſhall name thoſe 


ro breed : It is done either gencrally,or particu- 
larly. Generally, vvhen the vvhole Eye, that is, 
both the Old Cock and Hey, vvith all their young 
Ones, or Powts, as they flock and run together 
in the thick Woods or Coppices , arc taken ; or 
Particularly, vvhen you take none bur the Old, 
and ſuch of the Young as' are of Age fit for 
Coupling; ſo that you can't have any aſſurance 
vvith your Nets, to ſtrike at more than one or 


50 two at a time; for the” Pheaſant is of a Melan- 


choly and Sullen diſpoſition , and 'when once 
they have Coupled do not accompany in flocks 
as other Birds. 

Now for the greater facility of taking them 
you muſt be acquainted wirh their Zaunts, and 
their uſual places of Breedins, which are in thick 
young Coppices well grown , and free from the 
annoyance of Cattle, or the Path-ways of Men; 
for being of ſo fearful a Nature , they eſteem the 


in molt uſe, which are performed with the Gun 60 ſtrength of rheir Covert their only fafery, and do 


and Sparic/, with Nets, with the Ca/, with the 
Lime-B»/h, or vvith icular Engines, of which 
there are divers kinds land of ſundry ſhapes, ac- 
cording to the Scalon of rhe Year they are to be 


uled in, and the manner of the place in which 
they are to be uſed. 


not abide or breed in open or plain Fields, nor 
under the Covert of Corn-fields , low ſhrubby 
Buſhes, or in large and tall 7rees. ; 
Having found their Haunts , the next __ 
will be to find out their Eye , or Brood, vvhic 
may be done ſeveral ways ; But take notice that 
Pheaſants do uſually come our of the View _ 
overts, 
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FOWLING G6. 135 
Coverts , Vyhere they lye at Shelter thrice a day your Ca/, and that from ſundry Parts in th< 
to Feed in freſh Paſtures, Green Wheat , or other Wood , then keep your firſt Station, and as you 
Corn , that is, about Sn Riſing, about Noon, and hear them to make towards you, ſo prepare your 
a- lictle before Su» Set. Novy the courſe you MNets ready , ſpreading them conveniently about 
are to obſerve is thus,Go to thar ſide of the Wood you ; v/z. one Pair of Nets on the one fide, and 
where yon ſuppoſe they make their Sa/zes, and another onthe other; lying cloſe without Noiſe, 
vvatch the places vvhcre they come out, or by only of your Ca# , until you have allured them 
ſearching rheir F7awnts ; for you may fee the a your Nets; and then ſtand up co affright 


young Powts in that Seaſon flock and run toge- them as aforeſaid , that they may be intangled in 
ther after the ZH» like Chickens. ro the Nets. 


Alfo it you go to their Haunts carly in the | 
Mornings, or late in the Evenings, you will hear Of the Pheaſant Nets. 
the Old Cock and Hen call their young ones, and | 
hovy the young ones anſwer them ; and accor- \ S concerning the Subſtance , Faſhion , or 
dingly dire your path as near as you can to the : proportion of theſe Nets , they ſhould be 
place vvhere they are; then lye dovyn as cloſe made of the beſt Double-twiſted brown Thread 
as poſſibly not ro be diſcerned , but vvithal ro you can get ; andit were not amiſs if the Thread 
take your Obſervation hovy they lodye rogether, were dyed Green, or Blue ; the Meſh ſhould be 
rhe better to know how to pitch your Nets with reaſonable large and ſquare, rhar is, about an 7nch 
the greateſt Advantage, both of Wind , Weather, , betwixt knot and knor ; ir ſhould be in length a- 
and Place; and be (ure thar all be done vvithas bour three Fathom, and abour ſeven or eight Foot 
little Noiſe as poflible , otheryviſe they vvill be- Broad,and verged on cach ſide wich a ſtrong ſmall 
take themſelves to their Legs , and not to their fine Cord, and as it vvere ſurfled thereon ; and 
Wings, unleſs forced thereto by a cloſe pur- the Net placed not ſtrait, but Thick and Large, fo 
ſuit. that vvhen extended, it may lye compaſs wiſe and 
Bur the moſt certain vvay to find them our, hollow , alſo let both the ends be verged with 
is to have an Artificial Pheaſant Call, in vyhich fimall Cord. 
you muſt be exceeding expert, as to the Imitation Some make uſe of larger Nets , bur they are 
of their Notes, and the time vyhen, and tro what cumberſome , and not vvell to be ruled vvith one 
purpoſe ſhe uſerh them ; vyhich Ca#s are much 4, Hand , fo that rhoſe are inconvenient. | 
the ſame as Z-»s uſe in chucking their Chickens. There is another way for the taking Pheaſants, 
Your principal times fer uſing your Ca//, is being adjudged better than the former; and thar 
in the Morning Early, or about Sun ſer,at which is to be provided with a Stale Pheaſant , that is,2 
times they ſeek their Food , and then your Noze live Cock, vvhich muſt be tryed dovvn under your 
muſt be to call them to Feed. Bur although theſe Net , and by his Crowing vvill draw others in. 
are the beſt times, yet you may uſe your Ca/ You muſt lyeconcealed in ſome Buſh , or ſecret 
at other times, only altering your Notes, as for place; and when you ſee any Pheaſant come to 
Calling them together, or the like. your Net, then draw your Line,and the Net will 
Having th? perfect uſe of theCall,the knowledge fall on him, and take him. 
of rheir Haunts , and the times to take them , 49 


choole {ome private place not to be diſcoyercd ; To take P heaſants by Snares. 

and then Ca/ ar firſt very ſoftly, leaſt any ſhould be 

lodged very neat you,and fo be affrighted by your Aving found our their paſſage out of the 
loud Note. But it nothing reply, then raiſe your Woods,to their uſual places of Feeding,rhere 


Note higher and higher , till you extend it to the Plant your little Stake, with a couple of Snares of 
utmoſt compals; and if there be any within hear- #4orſehair, one to lye flat on the Ground for their 
ing , they will anſwer in a Note as loud as yours, Feet, and rhe other abour the heighr of their 
provided it be tunable , otherwiſe all will be +ead, to take them by the Neck ; and in caſe 
ſpoiled. there be more Paſſes than one , you muſt do the 
So ſoon as you hear any Pheaſant anſiver, if at $2; like to every one of them ; and having ſo done, 
a good diſtance , creep nearer and nearer , ſtill fetch a compals about , and when you are ina di- 
calling, but not ſo loud; and as you come nearer rett Line vvith the Pheaſant, and the Snares char 
ſo will the Pheaſant to you , fo that you will you have fitted , then make a gentle Noiſe to 
come in ſight of her , either on the Ground or at aftright them. | ; | 
Pearch, always imitating het in the true Note;then It you perceive that by their Dung#2z and 
ceale calling , and ſpread your Net between the Scraping , that they frequent any place, you 
Pheaſant and your felt in the moſt convenient may then make uſe of ſuch Hedzrows , Cl be di- 
place you can find, making one end of the "Nez rected to take Fowl with Lines , and Bird-Lime, 
{7 to the Ground, and holding the other end only plant your gps, Lines from them of a 
in your hand by along Line , ſo that whenany 6 convenient heighth, an ſtill place one to lye flat 
b thin | 4 you may pull the Net cloſe toentangle their Legs. 
torether , Which done, call again; and as foon as | : | 
you perceive the Pheaſant P come undetnearh To take Pheaſants, s al(o Partridges;and io 
your Net , riſe up and ſhew your ſelf, upon preſerve the Game in a Mans ownGround. 
vvhich being affrighred, ſhe will ſpring, and: fo 
become intangled in rhe Net. | Ome there are who though they want Inte- 
If it fo fall our thar you hear diyers to an{wer YI rcſt and Power to keep others from _— 
: m rg 
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1236 
the aforcaid Game off from their ovvn- Ground , 
yet would be glad to preſerve them for their own 
uſe, and ſo ro manage the Game, that they might 
always hayc ſome thereon as vvell to pleaſe them 
ſelves, as to delight a Friend that deſires to ſee 
ſome Ficld-Sport ; for the benefit of fuch , this 
follovving Invention is, very proper and Delight- 
ful. . When you perceive an Eye of Pheſauts, or 
Covey of Partridges to Haunt ſuch a Ground , go 
chither, and in ſome place thereof diſtant from a- 
ny Hedge,Buſh,or Gate, about forty or fifty Paces 
pitch up four Sticks, each a Foot long in a Square; 
and in the middle of the Sticks ſcatter four or 
five handfuls of Oats, Barly or Wheat; and as 
you walk through the Ground from- the Sticks , 
ſcatter a few Corns, which may ſerve asa Train to 
draw on the Game, to the great heap in the mid(t 
of the Sticks. The Pheaſants or Partridges coming 
to feed according, totheiruſe, vvill ſoon find out 
the Train, and conſequently the great Bait. The 
next Morning they vvyill not fail to return thi- 
ther in hopes of another Repaſt , againſt yvhich 
time let it be laid ready for them , and'pitch up 
by every one of the four Sticks a Buih of Fur: ; 
if they eat the ſecond time ( vvhich you may 
diſcern by their Dung ) notwithſtanding the Furz 
Buſhes, then againſt the next coming croſs ſome 
Lines of Packthread in Form of a Net, and if 
for all this they come and Eat , you may be al- 
ſured to take them yyhen you pleaſe, with this 
following Device. | 

Take away the Sticks, Furzbuſhes , and Pack- 
thread , and then picch the Net asis here del- 
cribed. 
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The four main Supporters of the Net, 4, 
C, D, muſt be fixed ſtrong in the Grownd, thac 
the Net may be light ſpread- on the Top. The 
four Sides of .the Net muſt be ordered. in the 
fame manner as ſhall be now direQed by the 
Example of one of them, according to the de- 
ſcription in the ſaid Figure. Litt up: the Side of 
the Net deſigned by - 4 Letters E, F, over the 
Top of the Net that is fpread ; for the Side muſt 
not lye flat, bur ſtand ſloping like a Pent-Fouſe 
\upported by ſmall 7wizs; the Botrom faſtned 
in the Earth, and the Cord or Yerge of the Nez 
reſting on them; then place the tour Furz- Buſhes 
at cach Corner of the Net , the more to embol- 
den them; and be ſure the Runing Cord of the 
Net be exact and right, the two Ends whereof 
muſt be tyed to a ſtrong Cord, deſigned by the 
Letter G, which Cord muſt reach to the nexr 
Buſh or Shelter where you. lye concealed , bur 
within view of the Ner. When all is fixed, 
{pread your Bait as formerly ; but try once or 
rwice how the Net will draw , that upon occa- 
ſion all may be in good Order. The beſt time 
to wait their coming is at Day-breat, when they 
are all buſic in Eating the Baz? ; then draw 
your Line with a quick Motion , and preſently 
fix it to the Buſh where you are, and make all 
poſlible haſte ro the Nez, to preyent their eſca- 
pings 

It you have a deſire to preſerve a Breed in 
your Grounds, then kill rhe Cocks and keep the 
Hens until towards Lent in ſome convenient 
Room, and then pur them out into your Grounds, 
and they will ſoon find Cocks for a Breed. 


To take Pheaſants without hurting them, 
for preſerving the Breed. 


EY taking ſome alive without hurting , for 
the ſtoring your Grounds, or accomodating 
a Friend; having found their Haunts (which is 
calic to be done by their Ca4s, Crowing, and little 
Paths which they make, eſpecially in the Dew ) 
then place your 1elt for rhe better view on ſome 
Tree without Noiſe; and when you find they 
are there, ſtrew a little Bar/ey, Oats, or Wheat in 
thoſe little Trafts for a Train , and in ſome 
likely place lay five or ſix handfuls together , to 
which they will come, as being drawn thither by 
the Train; then provide for them after this man- 
ner : Plant your Pocket-Net, deſcribed by the lat 
Figure in the Eighth Chapter , the Uſe of which 
1s 1n the faid Chapter at large treated of. You 
may ſet two or three of them in other places,and 
plant croſs their Walks ſome ſhort Nets , called 
Pocket-Fayes, made as here deſcribed; 
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They are about a Tard long, and ſixteen 
[aches deep. You may allo in other Paths place 
three or four of your Collars :of FHorſe-hair in 
certain fir Paſſes athwart their Paths , to take 
them by their Z2gs, and be ſure to watch out 
very narrowly the firſt thar is taken will ſtrug- 
ole hard ro gt off, ſo that ſpeed is required ro 
prevent it; hewill allo make a great Cry, which 
may occafion the frighting away the reſt thar 
arc near at hand, fo that nimblenels is required ; 
beſides, if any be taken by the S?rings, they will 
hazard the breaking the Lines and their own 
Lezs; and you ſhould not forget to Bait the 
Paſſes to the ſeveral Snares. 


Of Driving of Pheaſant Powts. 


Or the Driving and Taking young Phea- 
fants, called Pheaſant Powts, in Nets , ob- 
{carve theſe Directions. 

Having by your Diligence and Skill found out 
an Fye of Pheaſants , place your Nets croſs the 
little Pads and Ways thar they have made, which 
- are much like Sheep-Tratts ; and if poſſible, you 
thoutd find out one of their principal aunts, 
which may eaſily be known by the barencls of 
the Ground, their Mutirgs, and the Feathers that 
will lye ſcattered about; and always take the 
Wind with you, for it is their cuſtom to run 


down the Wind; ) place the Nets hollow, looſe, 3© 


and Circular-wiſe, the Nether part thereof muſt 
be faſtned to the Gro:nd, and the Upper-ſide 
lying hollow, looſe, and bending, fo that when 
any thing ruſheth in, it may fall and crtanglc 
it. 

Having ſo fixt your Nets go to the Faunts,and 
with your Ca#, if you find the Eye ſcattered, 
Call chem together; and when you find that 
they begin to Clock and Peep one to another, 
then > Calling, and rake an Inſtrument, 
called by ſome a Driver, which is made of good 
ſlrong white Winds., or Offers, fach as Basket- 
Makers uſe, which muſt be ſet in an Handle, and 
in two or three places; it muſt be twiſted or 
bound about with ſmall Ofrers, according to this 
Fizare. 


20 keeping your ſelf from their ſight, for i 


37 

With this Dr:ver, ſo ſoon as you ſe the 
Pheaſants gathered together , make- a gentle 
Noile on the Boughs and Buſhes about you, 
which will fo fright them , that they will ger all 
clole together, and run away a little diſtance; 
and ſtand ro hearken; then make the ſame 
Noiſe again, which will cauſe them to Run again ; 


* and obſerve the ſame way until you have driven 


them into your Nets, for they may be drove 


10 like Sheep. Bur if it happen that they take a 


contrary way, then make a raking Noile , as it 
were in their Faces, which will preſently turn 
them the righr way, as you would have 
them. 


Obſervations in Driving. 


N uſing the Driver there are two chief things 
to be obſerved; The firſt is Secrecy , in 
f they 
cſpy you they will run and hide themſelves in 
Holes under Shrabs, and will not tir till Nizht - 
And the other thing is 7ime and Leaſare; for 
raſhneſs and too great haſte ſpoils this , and ins 
deed any other Sport. 


To take Pheaſants with the Lime Buſh, or 
Lime Reds. 


N taking Pheaſants this way, you muſt 

know their Faumts; and be provided with 

good ſtrong Bird-Lime, and trim them therewith 
according to Art. 

The Lime Buſh uſed for this purpoſe ſhould 
not contain above eight 7wizs, and ſhould be the 
Top Branch of a Wi#ow-Tree, with an [indiffe- 
rent long Handle, made ſharp to ſtick into the 
Ground, or into {ome Shrub or Buſh; and it were 


40 not amiſs if you planted your Buſh near that 


Branch of a Tree that the Pheaſant uſeth to 
Perch upon; and you ſhould be furniſhed with 
two or three of them, to fix up and down tor the 
{urer raking them. 


The uſe of the Lime Buſh. 


Hen you have placed theſe Lime Buſhes, 
| take forth your Cal, and uſe it as before 


50 directed, —— 2 hap {elf ſecretly and in one 


place, until you have enticed them about you ; 
which will not be long, if your Cal is good , and 
that you are expert therein: And as they are 
taken by the Rods on the Ground , ſo you will 
ſurprize them with your Buſhes ; for being ſcared 
from below they will take Perch, as is natural 
unto them, to ſee what becomes of thcir Fel- 
lows; and when one is Limed, what by her 
ſtriving and fſtrugling, and by the reſt comin 


-—y 3 


60 and gazing, to fee whar is betallen her, the 


will be in danger of being Limed. 

It is the nature of old Gock Pheaſants when 
you call, ro come flying from Pearch to Pearch 
till they come near you, and not to run upon 
the Grount, eſpecially in the Winter Seaſon, which 
is the chiefeſt time for the uſing the Lim? Buſh, 
and as foon as rhey light on any of thoſe 
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Pearches where your Lime Buſhes are placed, 


upon the leaſt rouch they will be taken. 


Ir is very requiſite to count all your Lime 
Rods ; for when you have ——__ up all the 
Pheaſants, and ſee what Rods are wanting , you 
may conclude that ſome Pheaſants are run with 
them into the Buſhes ; ſo thar it will be neceſlary 


ro have a good Staunch Spaniel , that is well + 


trained up to hunt, and bring his Game to you 
with a ſoft Mouth without hurrting it. 


The Form of the Lime Buſh and Rods. 


XX 


Heſe Rods , as well as the Buſh, may be 
placed upon Buſhes, Shrubs, and Trees, as 


well as upon the Ground, and in any open place 32 


where any Bird muſt paſs from one place to 
another. 

The Lime Rods muſt be ſer ſlope-wiſe, and for 
the generality croſs one another , and not only 
one way, bur the quite contrary way, fo that the 
Points be ſevered agood diſtance from one another, 
and place them in Rows; which being duly obſer- 
ved, no Fowl can come any way bur they mult be 
in danger of touching : And, for a Caution, place 


I© 
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And being provided with a ſmall ſhort Gay, 


when you are near exough hold our the afore- 


(] all *0 ſaid Cloth at Arms end, and put the Noſel of 
the Gun out of the Hole, which ſerves as a Reſt 


for the Gun, and fo let Fly, and you will ſeldom 
mils ; for Pheaſants at this time will let you come 
near them, and the Cocks will be ſo bold as to fly 
at it. 

In this Seaſon the Pheaſants uſe Hedge-rows 
and Coppices , and by their Crowing you vyill 
know W to find them. 


Another way to take Pheaſants. 


BY an experenced Sports-man amogſt divers 
ways to take Pheaſnts , this following 
way is found moſt Effectual for rhe raking them 
in the Winter-Seaſon, provided there is no Snow. 

Be provided with a Net in the ſhape of a Caft- 
ing-Net , but larger, with the Meſhes abour five 
Inches wide. Then take ſome Peaſe or Wheat, 


tem not roothick, for that will occaſion fear in 40 and knowing their Zaunts,which will be in y 


them, {o that you will loſe your labour. 


i he Seaſon to be obſerved for the uſe of the 
Nets, Lime Bu{b, and Rods. 


"JF Ee Uie of the Nets is from the beginning 
of May till the latter end of October. 
The uſe of the Lim? Buſh, and Rods, is for the 


V/inter Scaſon; viz. from the beginning of No- 50 they will come to 


vember until March or April, fo that there is no 


"time of the Year ( but their Breeding time) bur 


that they may be taken in. 


To take Pheaſants with a Cocrking-Cloth, in 


C1 OTing time. 


Ake a Cloth of courſe Canvas about an 


oun 
Coppices abour three or four years growth , ns 
in ſuch places ſeck our their Paths and their __ 
ings, that is, their Dung ; thele Paths generally 
lead from the Young Coppices to thoſe. that are 
Older ; and having found any Path out, lay a- 
bour a Pint of the Corn in a place,obſerving where 
you lay ir, ſo that they may come ro car. Thus 
do for ſeveral days for about a Fortnight , by 
Which time they will be ſo accuſtomed to it, that 
ſome Food ; and» by 
this means all or moſt of the Pheſarts in that 
part will be gathered to it. Having thus trained 
them to it, and that you certainly know when 
you come in the — that they have been 
there, which you will find by their Farting, and 
by their Dung: Then in ſuch places ſet your Nets, 
that is, one in a place, which is thus done. Tye 
the Top of your Nets to a Bough, then ſpread it 
at the Bottom and Peg it down to the Ground on 


F/! {quare, which put in a 7an-Pit to colour G0 all parts except one,. which muſt be raiſed up a- 


it, Which V+:!] bz ſoon done :; then hem it abour, 
and to cach Coraer of the Cloth ſow a piece of 
L-ather about three Zaches ſquare , and put two 
Sticks to go crolſs-wile to keep it out, as 4, B, C, 
PD, and thcre muſt be a Hole in the C/oth ro look 
our ot,as £; the Ficare deſcriberh it. 


bout a Foot and an half, like an Arched Door,with 
an Aſhen-Stick ; then fix to the ſaid Arch ſeveral 
Rods made of Haſel, with the Taper Ends to the 
Earth within the Net, ſo that the Pheſants may 
come in by parting the Sricts, but not go outa” 
gain. 


Having 


FOW 


Having thus tet your Nets , which muſt be 
made of courle Thread, ſuch as Rabet Hayes, and 
of a Tand-colour (by purring it into a 7an-Pit ,) 
cover your Nets with Bowghs, to prevent others 
from finding them, and be ture to {et them ſome 
diſtance in the Wood. 


— —_—— a. 
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How to take Quails, More-Powts 


Rails, 6c. with Calls ; with di- 
rettions to made the ſaid Calls, as 


alſo with Nets. 


He beſt way to take theſe Birds as well as 
thoſe aforeſaid, is ro know their Haunts , 
and to learn their perfe&t Notes on the Call. 

The 2xail delights in Corn-Fields and Mowing- 
Graſs, The More-Powt in Heaths and Foreſts, and 
the Rails in long Starding-Graſs, where they may 
lye obſcure. . 

{nails are to be taken by Calls, whilſt they 
are in their Wooing, which is from Apri/ to Auzuſt. 
The Quail will Call at Swnrifng, about Nine a 
Clock,abourTwelve,about Three in the Afternoon 
and at Sxn-ſet. The Notes of the Ceck differ much 
from the Z7en,{o that you mult be expert in both 
it you intend todo any good in taking tacm; and 
when you hear the Cock Call, Anſiver in the Zens 
Note, and fo contrary-wiſe An{Wer the Hen in the 
Cocks, and thus you will have both come to you, 


{0 that you may caſt over your Net and take 
he 
Tem. 


[f it be a ſingle Cock-Quail he will come at the i 


firſt Caf/ ; butit he havea Hen with him, he will 
not forſake her. Sometimes you ſhall hear only 
one to an{wer your Ca//, yet Three or Four will 
come to the Net,lo that you need not make too 
preat haſt when you find one entangled, for in a 
ſhort time ſome more may be taken. 

Quails are a neat cleanly Bird, and will not 
much run in Dews or Wet Places, but choolc ra- 
ther to fly, that they may not dirty themſelves; 
you mult therefore at ſuch times place your felt 
as near your” Net as poſlible. 

If by Accident the 2zai/ paſſerh by one endof 
the Net, lye cloſe for ſome time and let her goa 
little way,then gently remove your ſelf on the 0- 
ther ſide of the Net, and Call her back again, and 
ſhe will ſoon come to your Ne. 


2O 
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The Form of the.Calls, and how to make 


them are as follows. - 


IQ 


He firſt is made of a Leather-Purſe, about 
two Fingers wide, and four long, in fa- 
30 ſhion like a Pear; It muſt be ſtuft half full of 

Horſe-hair in the end marked with the Figare 5, 

faſten a ſmall Device marked C, made of a Bone 

of aCats, Hares or Coneys Legs, or of the Wing 
of a Hen, which muſt be about 3 Fingers long, 

and the end C muſt be formed like a Flagelet , 

with a little ſoft Wax ; alſo put in a little to cloſe 

up the Hole A, which open a little with a Py, 
to cauſe ir to give the clearer and ſhriller Sound. 

This Pipe faſten in your Purſe, and then to make 

10 it ſpeak hold it full in the Palm of your Hand, 
and place one of your Fingers over the place, 
marked 5 ; you mult ſtrike on the place D with 
the hinder part of your left Thumb, and fo to 
counterfeit the CaZof the Hen Quail. : 

The other Quai! Ca// muſt be 4 Fingers long, 

made of a piece of Whyer, turned round in fuch 
form as the Figure deſcribes. It mult be cover- 
ed over with Leather, and one end thereof cloſed 
up with a piece of flat Wood marked 2; abour the 
middle you muſt haye a ſmall Zhread,or Leather- 
Strap wherewith you may hold it, fo as 
to uſe it with one Hand, and at the other end 
place juſt ſuch a Pipe, as was deſcribed before in 
the making up the firſt Ca/. 

Now for the Ca/ing with it, hold the $7rap, or 
iece of Leather ; with your left Hand cloſe 
y the piece of Wood! No. 2, and with your right 

Hand hold the Pipe juſt where it is joyned to the 
Flagelet No. 3. | 

p The -Net to be uſed ſhould be made of 
? Silk, or very fine Thread, about Twelve yards 

{quare, with a Hole in the midſt, large enough to 

fit in, ſo that when the. 2xail comes within the 

Compaſs of the Net, your riſing up will cauſe 

her to fly, and fo ſhe will be taken: The places 


to pitch theſe Nets muſt be in Corn-Fields, as 
Barley, Oates, or the like. 


FO 


N n. Another 


rgo FOWLING. 


Antther way td' take Quails. 


Here is another way to take Quaz/s with the 

ſame Calls,but with a different Net, made 

allo four Square, abour Twenty or Two and 
Twenty Foot every way , and of Green Silk or 
Thread , with! a couple of ſtrong Srraps at any 
two of the Corncrs. There muſt be rwo in com- 
pany to uſe it, and each muſt hold one of the 
faid Straps , when they uſe the Ne , and fo to 
draw it over the yail/s, the bottom hanging a 
Liltle on the Growred, The manner is that when 
you hear any Quail Call, liſten exatly where- 
abouts it is , and go ſoftly rhther; if it Ca/ no 


more, give it a touchy with your Pipe, to 


make it ſpeak. This way is moſt fit ro be nſcd 
in Standins-Grafſs, or ih Stabble-Fields. 
You muſt have a nimble Ear to diſcerrr the 


If you fer apainſt the Morning, fix Rad 
over Night, amd ſetrhe Linvs a af anhow be- 
fore Day ; for it you go later, 'tis twenty toone 
bur the Fow! will be there before you; and: it 
you ſer tor the Evening, alk muſt be fired: by 
Sun-Set , or before, leſt the Birds finding you 
there do avoid the Place : And 'tis not amis that 
in all theſe places you embolden the Fow/ by 
ſtrowing ſome Baits to entice them rhither. 

If you ſet in» the Water, yours. Lizes ſhould be 
not above. five or fix Irehes out of the Water, 
that the Fowl! may not touch on them as they 
Swim to and fro';, and you may then fix one end 
of your Line, and only let the other end be with 
a runirng, tot, and fo you may be aſſured of find- 
ing what you take. It you ſer over any Water, 
your Sticks muſt be longer or ſhorter according to 
the deprh of the place. In light Nights this Device 
is not ſo good, but in dark and great Fozs it is 


place, and fo go thither with your Net drawn, 20 cxcellent, for you need not watch them, only re- 


and when you are juſt ar it, let fall, and bear with 
your at, or the like, to cauſe it to rife, and 
by this means you may take many m a day. 

If you are alone then pitch your Ne? in ſuch 
manner as the Fore-part may relt clear from the 


_ Ground about Eight or Nine /nches by tlic help of 


the Benty-Gra/s, or ſome imall Sticks ; rhen give 


a Cal, and they will come under the Nez. 


————————— 


CHAT. XL 


Concerning the taking Birds preat 
and ſmall, eſpecially Wild Fowl 
with Lines,Springs,Strings, Bird- 


Lime, &c. m Woods, Meadows, ,. 


Splaſhes and the like. 


Hen you have found out any place where 

Fowl reſort, either great or imall, obſerve 
this Device. - Get a good Bundle of Sticks ſharp- 
ned at one end, and forked ar the other; and a- 


pair thither every Morning and Evening , and 
when you have rried one you may remove 
to another Zaumnt, and ſtill preſerve and ſupply 
your Sticks, Lime, and Lines as you fee occaſion. 

It were not amiſs in caſe you fet for Watey- 
Fow! , that fore of your Lives be about two 
Foot high above the Water, to enſnare the Fow! 
as they make their flights, not before they de- 
{cend into the Water ; for you cannot but have 
obſerved thar they ufe to fly about char diſtance 


ar fuch rimes. 
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C H A P. XIL 


How to take Fowl and Birds by the 
Legs, Necks, or both in Noozes 
made of Horſe-Hair with runing 


Knots. | 


He Devices to take Fow! and Birds by the 
Necks or Legs and ſometimes by borh, is 
very ſure; the moſt fitting places for this pur- 


bour a Foot in length; ſtick theſe into the Ground poſe are amonoſt Buſhes.and ſmall _ and 


ſlightly, only to bear up the Lines or Cords of 


the manner is thus ; Make as many little Zedg- 


which we come now to ſpeak , and the Sticks 50 rows of about half a Foot high (by ſticking ſmall 


mult be placed in ſtrait Lines, and at equal diſt- 
ances over the whole Faunt where they reſort. 
You mult get ſuch a proportion of Pack-Thread, 
or {mall Cord as you intend to uſe, which muſt 
be daubed all over with ſtrong Bird-Lime, if it 
be for ſtrong Fow! , or that. you uſe it in the 
Vater, otherwiſe ordinary BirÞ>Lime may ſerve. 
Your Rows of Sticks ſhould not he above Two 
Yards diſtance from each other, and the Srticks of 


Furz Buſhes, Brambles, Thorns, or the like in di- 
re&t or crooked Lines , and of ſuch length and 
in ſuch number as you think fit, and according to 
the Game you think the place may afford.) 

At ſeveral diſtances leave little open Spaces 
big enough for the Birds to paſs through. This 
eniuing Figare repreſents unto you the ſame. 


ſuch proportions as to ſupport your Lines, which 60 Was FX 


mult be laid all along over rhe Forks. You muſt 
faſten the ends of your Lines to your laſt Sticks 
with /{;pping-knots , that when any, Bird comes 
to touch on any part of rhe Line \, the whole 
Line may give way to enſhare it ,'fo that rhe 
more the Fox! ſtriveth roger away, the more falt 
it becometh. | 
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The Letrers 4, B,C, D, E, F, G, repreſent the 
Paſſages or void Places, in each of which fix a 
ſhort Stick of the bigneſs of ones Finger, and 
rye thereunto a Nooze of Horſe-hair finely rwilted 
with a flipping Knot, as the aforefaid Noozes do 
demonttrate, Co the Fow! endeavouring to pals 
through may draw upon his Neck and fo become 
ftrangled. 

For Wood-Cocks lay thoſe Strings flat on the 


hard Weather Birds uſe to refort to ſuch places 
in expeRtation of Worms , by pecking up and 
removing the Dead Leaves that lyc on the Ground. 
The Zzoles may be about ſeven /rches deep, on 
the oppoſite fide let it be about fouror five /zches 
long , as is defigned by the letter 0 , and from 
4X to O , there may be a Diſtance of abour 
ſox 7zches. Then take a {mall Stick /, X, not quite 
{o big as ones little Finger , and about five 7» 


Ground to take them by the Legs; If you make 10 ches long , which cut ſloping at the- end Y, the 


the ſame Devices crols plowed Furrows , place 
your Strings in the battoms thereof , you may 
take ſtore of Partridges, provided therebe any 
in the Ground ; and for the enticing on the Fow!/ 
it were good to ſcatter in and abour the X»ots or 
Noozes ome Grain. | 


—__—— 


C H A P. XUL 


Direttions to take ſmall Birds m 
Pit-Falls. 


Aving given DireCtions for the taking Par- 
tridges with Pit-Falls , I thall now proceed 


other Pagt of the Stick toward .X being Tapered, 
or cut {mall by Degrees: Prick the ſmall end X 
into the fide of the Pit marked 1, and let rhe 
end / lye upon the Ground. Then have another 
Stick marked as $,7, about the bigneſs of a Swars 
Quill, and four Inches long ; which: cut flat and 
{mooth on one fide,” and at the end S on the 
other fide cuta Notch. 

In. the next place you muſt have a forked $S?ict 


20 marked, as 7,Z , ſomewhat biggerthan rhe other 


Sticks, and about five or ſxx /uches long ; the 
end Z being cut like the end of a Wed7ze. 

Your next bufinels is ro make ute of your 
Turf , which muſt be four or five Zaches. thick , 
the bigger ſide to be laid over the largeſt fide of 
the Pzz. 

Take the end $, of your little Srick , and lay 
the flat fide on the place M, upon the end of the 
Stick , which is pricked into the Ground ; then 


to ſome of the like Nature for the taking ſmall 30 place the end Z, of your Forked Stick into the 


Birds , but the former was above the Earth, theſe 
in and under it , and are excellent for raking 
Blackbjrds , Thruſhes, Feldivudres, and fuch like 
Birds that feed oa Worms. The beſt Seaſon for 
this Sport, is from the beginning of November, to 
the end of March ; the Deviceis cheap, profica- 
ble and fo common, that {carce any Schoolboy bur 
what is acquainted therewith ; however theſe 
enluing Figures will demonſtrate it unto you, 


The Figure marked 4 is a plain Paddle 
Staff , ſuch as Countrymen uſe to carry in their 


Hands as they go abour their Grounds; with this g, 


you are to cut the 7wurfs, wherevvith the Pir-Fal 
is to be cloſed, which 7urfs muſt be cut at leaſt 
two -luches larger thar the Pir - The ſame Paddle 
may likewiſe ſerve to dig your Pits, which ſhould 
be made in the Swr, near _ Hedze 
where Berds frequent. They may made 
in great Woods. near ſame Holly Buſhes, for in 


40 of themr 


Notch $ , and lay on the Turf, making the end 
of the Forked Stick marked 7, to be juſt under 


the place of the Zarf marked X; then move and * 


place the ſmall Stice which holds the Fork in fuch 
manner , that the leaſt Bird that comes to tread 


upon the end of the Strict 7, the Turf may fall 


down, and fo ketch the Bird in the Hole. 

For inticing the Bird; to cone to your P?:- 
Falls , ger (ome Earthworms and ſick four of five 
the Body with ſome long Thorns, 
or {mall Sticks for that purpoſe, and fo fer them 
in your Pits, to be ſeen by the Birds that come 


near it ; and be ſure thar the Birds can't come to. 


the Pits any other way than by that marked O ; 
you may Plant a little Zedge-Row of ſhort Sticks 
abour the two ſides of the Pe. 

If in hard Froſty Weather, ſtir up ſome freſh 
Farth about the Fore-front of the Pt , which 
will muclr entice Birds to come. | 

There is another kind of Pzt-Fall , which is 
not ſo Troubleſom as the former , nor ſo many 
Sticks or Devices required , you may ule it in a- 
ny Hedze , Buſh, Tree or the like, and in all 
Weathers. It is to be made and uſed after this 
manner, as it is here deſcribed. 


Take a Holly Stick about rhe bigneſs of ones 
middle Finger , and about a Foot and a halt long; 


2- 
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alſo another S:ick of rhe ſame bigneſs , but about 
two Jxches ſhorter, bend them both like a Bow 
with a good double Packthread, berween which 
place a certain flat Stick about eighteen Inches 
lons, as the Letters P, M,F, G, do dc- 
notc, by turning of which you may bend the 
{aid £ricks ; then ryethe end of the ſaid Stick G, 
unto the middle of the lefſer Bow, to try if it be 
right; and hold with one Hand the end P, of 


the flat Szick, and with the other Hand pull to- 1c 


wards you the leſſer Bow, and if when you ler 
it fly back , ir doth return with a g fogce , 
ts a ſignit is well done. Then rye upon your 
flat Stick about three Inches from the end of it 
by the Letter P, a {mall Packthread abour nine 7n- 
ches long , and as big as a good Qui/, berween 
:the ſaid Packthread at P,and the Letter X, about 
the Letter 1, rye the Thread double as N,0, then 
{pread a {mall Net over the two Bows , and let 


the wholc be like a Folding St-o/. The way to 22 light Poles, you muſt have at the leaſt two or 


Bend its thus , lift up the greater of the Er , 
and bring it over the little $z7ct QR, then paſs 
thwart the Net the double Thread N.9. with the 
Bait faſtned therein at N ; and opening rhe end 
O put it on the end of the Srich, FR, and it is 
ready (er. 

For the better comprehending it,there are three 
Fizures deſcribed , the Letters are all the ſame , 
one ſheweth hew to make it, another how ro 


bend ir or {e it, and the laſt repreſents it ready 3© 


Bent. 


When you fix it in any place, ſtrew ſome Leaves 
behind it ; and alſo upon the bortom of it before, 
to the end the Birds may nor unbend it, unleſs in 
the Fore-part. You mult Baz? it according to the 

ſeveral Seaſons and Natures of thoſe Birds you 
deſign to take. In May and June for Pyes and 
Jays in Gardens and Orchards either two or three 
Cherries, ora piece or two of green Pear or Apple 


may do well; In Winter for Blackbirds , Thruſh- 40 on ſtoutly after rtheSignal is given , all which 


es or the like, rwoor three Worms will do the Bu- 


tincls at other times, and for ſome Birds an Ear 
of Wheat or Barly is very good. 


CH AP. XIV. 


How to take Birds in the Night with 
a Fold-Net and Fires,and with a 
double Haye, &C. 


Here isa way to take ſmall Birds in the 
Night with Nets called the Fo/d-Net, the 
Figures of which are here ſer down, | 
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The firſt of rheſe Nets may be carried by one 
Man , bur the other muſt have rwo to man22e it; 
The manner of uſing it is rhus. Your Net being 
fixed on both ſides unto two ſtrong , firair and 


three luſty Men to a{liſt you , which muſt keep 
all poſlible Silence , for the leaſt Noiſe ſpoils your 
Sport. The Poles whercon your Nets arc tyed , 
ſhould be abour Twelve Foot long, to the end 
they mizh+ he held up the higher as occaſion re- 
quires; The darker the Night is, the better, by 
Keaton the Light will be the more Conſfpicu- 
ous. 

He that bearerh the Lights, which arc ſmall Buy- 
dles of Strawſet on Fire(or Torches which are 
beſt ) muſt carry them behind the Nets, in the 
midſt of them, about two Yards from them; and 
{o order it as to carry the Nets between the Wind 
and the Birds; for 'tis the Nature of all Bird: 
to Rooſt on their Perches,with their Breaſts againſt 
the Wind ; and by this means he that bears the 
Buſhes on the other ſide of rhe Hedge, will drive 
them out that way towards the Light. He muſt 
be Armed with a good ſtrong Po/e , and muſt lay 


mult be by ſome ſilent ſhew. 

If you uſe the former of the two Nets, when 
you find any Bird in it, preſently clap your Net 
cloſe, and fo take them. Bur it you ule the 0- 
ther Net , you need not make ſuch haſt, tor it 
will enſnare them of it ſelf, and they can't 
get away ſuddainly. 

Both theſe ways are very good by the ſides of 
Hedges, Coppices, or the like , bur not in 
them. 

In great 7imberWoods , under which Ho!!y 
Buſhes grow , there Birds do uſually Rooſt, and 
where good ſtore of Game may be found; and 
by this way Twenty or Thirty Dozen of Birds 
hath been often taken in one Night. 


—— 


CHAT. XV. 


5? How to take Birds in the Night 
with the Low-Bell , Net and 
Light. 


His Sport is uſed in plain and Champain 
Countries , alſo in StubBble” Fields, _ 
y 
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ly have = from mn middle of Ofober to GE : 
the end of March, and that after this man- __— | 

= | CHAP. XVE 

- About Ninea Clock at Night , the Air being 
Mild, and the Moox not Shining, take your Low- 
Bell which muſt be of a deep and hollow Sound, 
and of ſuch a reaſonable ſize , that a Man may 
carry it well in one Hand ; - which Tow! juſt as a 
Sheep uſerh re do whilſt it Feedeth. You muſt 


alſo have a Box much like a large Lanthorn, and 10 At-Fowling is likewiſe a Night Exerciſe, and 
about a Foot and a half Square, big enough for B takes all forts of Birds both great and 

two or three great Lights ro be ſer in ; and let {1311 thar Rooſt not only on the Ground, bur on 

the Box be Lined with 7; mM, and one ſide open to Shrubs, Buſhes, Hathorn Trees, and the like places, 

caſt forth the Light ; This Box fix to your Breaſt 0 ,,q therefore propet for od , Rough, and Bir 

ro carry betote. you ; -and-the Light will caſt a (by Places. | 
great Diſtance before you very broad , — In the Depth of Winter is the beſt Seaſon for 

you may {ee any thing that is. on the Ground, this Sporr , and the darker the Night , and the 
within —Mp: of the- Light, and by Con» colder the Weather, 'tis ſo much the berter. | 
ſequence rhe Birds that Rooſt on the Ground. For the manner of Bat-Fowling , it may be uſed 

And for the _g have two Men with you, 22 yyith Nees , or without, according to your Plea- 

one on each ſide, bur alittle after you, ro the end $re and Fan If without, ſuppoſe your Com- 

they may not be within the Reflexion of the Light pany be rwelye or fifteen, let one Third Part 

that the Lanthorn or Box caſts forth ; and cach of carry Poles,to which little Bundles of dry. Wiſps 

them muſt be provided with a Hand-Net of abour ,F Hay ow. Sis ( or inſtead thereof pieces of 
three or tour Foot Square , the Figure repreſents 7 ;,yks or Hurds dipt in Pitch , Roſen or the like 

the Form,which muſt be fixed to a long Stick ro tqhar will blaze) muſt be bound at top; another 
carry in their Z7ands , ſo that when either of qhjrd part muſt attend upon the ſaid Fires , with 

them ſeeth any Birds on his fide , he muſt lay long Poles Rough and Buſhy at the upper ends , 

his Net over them ; and fo take = ma-. - to knotk down the Birds that fly about the Lights, 
King as little Noile as poſſible, and withal be not 39 4,4 another third Part muſt have long Poles to - 
ovcrhaſty in runing to take them up , but let. heat the Buſhes,and other places to cauſe the Birds 

him that carrieth the Light and Low-Belbe the {4g fly abour the Lights , which they will do as if 
toremolt , for fear of raiſing others, which their amazed, nor departing from it; ſo that they may 
coming into the Limits of Light may occaſion, hg knock't down at Pleaſure. And thus you 

tor all 1s dark except where the Light caſts its Re- yay ſpend as much of the Night as is dark, and 
fiexion,{o that by no means there muſt not be any #$xq good Diverrtion. FE 


Light. | | | It will be convenient for one in the Company to 
Note that the ſound of the Low-BeZdoth cauſe carry a Candle and Lanthors that in cafe all the 
the Birds to lye Eloſe, and dare not ſtir whilſt Lights are Extinguiſhed, they may be kiridled ar 


The way to take 8 mall Birds, called 
Bat-Fowling. 


you put the Nezs over them, and the Zjght 15 < 40 Pleaſure ; And be ſure to obſerve the greateſt Si- 


terrible unto them , that it amazeth them. An 
for Caution you muſt uſe all imaginable Silence , 
for fear of raiſing then. 

If you would uſe this Sport by yourſelf , then 
in one hand carry the Low-Bell as before directed, 
ahd in the other a H11d-Net about rwo Foot broad 
and three Foot long,with a Handle to it,made as 
the Figre repreſents , which is'to lay upon then 
till as you eſpyethem, and fome- like this way 
better than rhe former. oP ada: by 

If you have Company with you , one may 
have a Birdime-Pieee, ro the end that if; you ef: 
pye a Flare. the beſt way is 'to ſhoot it \, 'for it is 
hazardous to take it with the Net. ' 

Some there are that inſtcad bf foedg the Light 
tn their Breaſt as aforeſaid, do tye the 'Loaw-Bel/ 
rt their Girdle* by ' a Strihg "liar hangs to tlieir 
Knees, and their Motion cauſeth the Be/to ſtrike; 
and then"they" carry the Light in their Hand, ex- 


tending theit Arm before them , but the Dimihora 6o 


or Box- miſt not-be'fo large as that which you 
fix to your Breaſt. Your -beſt- way 1s to try 
both . and uſe thar which likerh you belt. 


lence imaginable, eſpecially rill the Lights arg 
kindled. | 

The orher way with Nets is thus done,Let two 
or three go with Lanthorns and Candles lighted , 
extended in one of their Hands , ( juſt ſuch as 
before deſcribed ro carry in your Hand, in the 
Chapter of the Low-Bel , ) and in their other 
Hands ſmall Nets , ſomething like a Racket } 
bur leſs, which muſt be fixed at the end of a long 


|  $ÞPole, to beat down the Birds as they fit at Rooſt; 


which being ſurprized with the great blazing Light, 
will fit until they are knockt down ; then there 
are others whoſe Buſineſs is to gather the Birds 
up, andto put them into a Basket or Bag to car- 
ry horhe. | | 

' A Croſs Bow for this Sport is very uſcful, tg 
Shoot them as they ſits 


CH A'P, © XVII. 
Of the Tratnel-Net, and its uſe. 


ere is | another. way to take great and 
{mall Fow! by Night i, Champain C m—_ 
0 


— 


will afford both Pleaſure, and Profit. 


Of the Sparrow-Net, and its uſe. 


times after the Birds go to Rooſt ; and before 


and that is with a long 7ramel-Net , which is Then make another Staff like unto this , bur 
much like the, Net uſed for the Low-BeZ, both notaboye a third Part in length, and joyn irto 
for Shape, Bigneſs and Meſb. the longer with a ſtrbng ſmall Cord, to looſely 

This Net is to be ſpread upon the Ground, and thar art pleaſure it may fall too and fro from the 


| ler the neither or further end thereof (being Plum- longer Croſs-Staff; when both the Croſs-Staves 
med with imall Plummets of Lead) lyelooſe on meer together, rhey may be both of one cqual 


the Ground ; and then bearing up the formerend Length and Height , and joyn together withour 
by the Strength of Men atthe two formoſt ends, mags ma we —— they will be our 

= Trail it along the Ground ,not ſuffering that of order ; and fo be ineffectual. 

en - 7] = 24; 22:4 4 trends | 

by at a 4 f 1m or : 
hngatpetety 21 28 BN POOR m_ and manner of the Second Croſs 

great Blazing Lights of Fire , ſuch as were for- : 

merly ſpoken of; and by the Lights Men muſt 

be with long Poles to raile up the Birds as they Son aw; a 

go; and as they riſe under the Nets fo to take 

them. Andin- this manner you may go over a 

whole Corn-Field or other Champain Ground, which 
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e Sparrow-Net is an Exerciic uſed after | 
| Sun Set , and before Sun Riſing, _— Zo | 


The Engine or Sparrow-Net is to be thus made , 
firſt have along Pole much like a Hawks Pole , 
and atthe upper end muſt be faſtned Ry 
either with one , two , or more Grazns , a 


{quare croſs piece of Wood like to the- Head of 


their ſtiring in the Morning. 


an ordinary Hay Rake,but much larger for length Hele two Croſs-Staves being thusjoyned fi 
and ſize b: and of a little longer Square, according ro mcer together, fix both to the one and 
to the Faſhion of this following Fegure. 40 the other a largeand wide Purſ-Net , haying that 


Liberty at the top, that the Croſs-Staves may fall 
and part the one from the other a pretty diſtance; 


bh — and the lower end of the Net muſt be ſtreight 
<< XT3I E and narrow, and made faſt to the ſame Hole in 

| Y Ti the lower us hag A to which the ſhorter Croſs- 

| W Staff was before faſtned ; then take rwo ſmall 


Cords, or Lines,which muſt be faſtned with knots 
| to cach ,of the ſhorter Croſs-Staves,paſling 
the rwo Holes, and fo through the Holes of 


: 
; 
; 
E 
73 
; 
E 


0 or the widenels of the Net- permit ; and then a- 


| knor of the two Cords (mhick fogh Ward 4 
| ways carry in your right Hand W roſs- 
| Stoves clole 4 _ - Net as 
60 you find 10n ; and make with it the Saves 
| and Net fly open, and widen asthe place requires 
where you are to {er it. 


EF 0 W 


The Form and Manner of the Sparrow- 
Net, as it 4s fixed 'together, 


+, 


ww» 


*:.. 
% % 


SEND 
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Sparrow-Net is to be uſed Farly in the 
Morning , or Late at Night as before No- 
ted , and mult be ſer , or fixed againſt che Eaves 
of Houſes, Barns, Dovebouſes and ſuch Vlike 
placcs , as alſo againſt Stacks of Corn or Hay ; 
and if they were thatcht it were the better, and 
being ſer cloſe againſt them to knock and thruſt 
the Croſſ-Staves cloſe againſt the ſame , making a 
noiſe to force them to fly out into the Net, and 
immediately draw the long ſingle Line, and ſhut 
up = Croſſ-Staves cloſe ; _ {o take out the 
Wrrds. 


The chief Benefit of this Net is cither to de- 


ſtroy the Sparrows that lye about your 7Tards, 
Orchards, and Fields , devouring the Corn and 
ſpoiling the Fruit , or for the Mewing of Hawks , 
or getting ſuch as are Weak and Sick into 
tor with this Net you may take Morning E- 
vening fuch quantities as are ſufficient to give 
them warm to your Hawks , which is a grea 


' 
Nouriſhment, and makes them Mew faſter ; or if 


tor a weak Perſon, enough xo make ſome Broath. 


—_—— F%Y Ry = _ þ 4 


CH AP. XIX. 


How to take Wild Fowl with a Net, 
called « Crow-Net. 


Here is an Invention for taking wild Fow! 

in Winter with the Crow-Net, which 

may be uſed in the Day time. It is made of dou- 
ble Twiſted Thread ; or fine Packthread ; the 
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Meſhes ſhould be two Inches wide, the length «- 
eget cathe Gl with red cn Dire ainh 
verged on the 1ſides- with Cord, a 
extended out very ſtiff upon long Poles made for 
har peirpis ot 
en you are on the place you intend to 
ſpread your Net , openit, and lay -it out at its 
and Breadth ; then faſten the lower 
end of the Nezall along on the Ground, fo as only 
10 to moveit up and down. The upper end of the 


Net ſhould ftand extended on the Cord, the 
furrher end thereof being Staked faſt ro the 
Earth by a ſtrong Cord five Tards diſtant 


from the Ner, which Cord place in -an even 
Line with the lower edge of the Net; the other 
End of the Cord muſt be art leaſt twenty five 
Tards, to reach unto ſome Natural or Artificial 
Shelter, by the helpof —— may lye con- 
cealed from the Fow!, otherwiſe you can expect 
20 20 good Succeſs. 

. Your Net muſt be in that exat —_— 
may give way to on the Fow/ upon 

pull tus. þ-d. grein do ſmartly left the 
Fowl be too quick for you. 

This Device may be uſed for Pigeoms, Crows, 
or the like, in Cornfields newly Sown; as allo 
in Stubble-fields, provided the Stwbble conceal the 
Net from 'the Fow!. 

It may alfo be uſed for ſmall Birds, 'as Barn- 

30 Doors; but then lay for them ſome Train of Corn 
or Chaff, to entice them to the Net, lying con- 
cealed. 

This Craw-Net may alſo be ſpread to great 
pleaſure and profir in the Mornings and Ever 
a th where you know their ZTaunts are; at 

ich times in hard Weather Fowl uſe to fly in 
great flocks to and from the Land , with and 
_— the Wind; and then they fly cloſe re 
the Ground in open Countries and /ow Lands, 

40 which —_ are not ' full of Jacloſures ; and 
when they are withini reach of your Net, let go, 
and it riſeth over them, and brings: chem back to 
the Ground with a notable Blow: 


f 


wx Y 


i 


* th 


Of the 


Birds. ok 
is Day-Net is" generally aſcd for taking X 
ſack Tnatt Bir 5 = it the ir, 


and will ſt6op cither ro Stole, Prey, Gig; "or the 
like, as Larks, Lemnets, Buntins,G@c.” oO 


' The Sexſon of the: Tar to uſt this 'Ne# is 


bo from Auguſt to November , and the beſt time is 
very Eatly iti the Morning ; and Ps way ob- 
ſerve, tharthe er the Air, and thebr the 
Sun is, the betref will your Sport be;-and of 
longer continuance. - | e812 FG. 


As to the Placce where to Hy your -Net ; ler 
it be Plain and Champain, exher on ſhort Stiib- 
Bles, green Lays,” or flat Meaows, near ie 
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and ſomething remote from Towns or Villages ; 
be ſure ler your Net lye cloſe to the Ground, 
leſt the Birds creep out , and make their e- 
{capes. 
The faſhion of this Net appears by the fol- 
lowing Figure; and 'tis made of fine Packthread, 
with a ſmall Meſh, not exceeding half an /nch 
ſquare; the length muſt be three Fathom , and 
che breadth but one ; the ſhape is like the Crow- 
Net, and muſt be v about after the ſame 
manner with a ſmall , but ſtrong Cord , and the 
two ends extended upon two long Poles, 
ſuitable to the th of the Net , with four 


Stakes, T, ail-Strings, and Drawing-Lines. | 


This Net is compoſed of two, bur are both © 
one length, breadth and faſhion, and are to be 
laid oppoſite to each other, ſo cloſe and even, 
that when they are drawn and pulled over , the 
Sides muſt meet and touch each other. 

This Net Stake down with ſtrong Stakes very 
ſtiff on their Lines, to the end (> may with a 
nimble Twitch caſt them roo and fro at pleaſure, 
Then faſten your Drawing-Cords, or Haxd-Lines, 
(which muſt be at the a Dozen, and cach 
two ZTards long ) to the upper end of the fore- 
moſt Staves, and {o them of ſuch a rea- 
ſonable itreightneſs, as with little ſtrength they 
may raiſe up the Nets, and caſt them over. 

- When your Nets are thus laid, place your G:7s 
or playing Wantons about twenty 
beyond,and as much on this ſide your Nets.Theſe 
Gigs muſt be faſtned to the Tops of long Poles 
and turned into the Wind, fo as rhey may play 
and make a noiſe therein. 

Theſe Gizs are certain Toys made of long 
Gooſe-feathers, like Shettle-cocks , and with little 
{mall 7anc!s of 17d runing in broad and flat 
Swan uilis made round like a ſmall Hoop, and 
ſo with longer Strigs faſtned to the Pole , will 


ſquare Piece of Wood abour rwelve Inches long, 
and each rwo Inches broad , lying upog 
the Top of the Stake , and going with a foot 
into the hollownef; which ſaid foot muſt have + 
great Knob at the Top , and another at the 
Bottom , - with a- deep ſſendernels - between ; to 
which flenderneſs . faſten 2 ſmall Packthread , 
which runing. throtþhi a ZZole in the ſide of the 
Stake, muſt come. up to the Seat where you ſir. 


10 The Three-ſ{quare Piece of Wood, thar lies on the 


Top of the Stake, muſt be made of fuch a true 

yz and eveneſs, and the foot in the Socker fo 
mooth and round , that upon the teaſt rouch ir 
will -rwerle and turn round , winding the Pack- 
thread fo many times abour it, which being ſud- 
denly drawn, and as ſuddenly let go again, will 
keep the Ermgine in a conſtant round Motion. 
Thus done, faſten with Glew upon the upper- 
moſt flar Squares of rhe Three-{quare Piece,abour 


20 twenty {ſmall Pieces of Looking-GlaſS, and paint 


all rhe Square Wood berween them of a light 
and lively Red , which in the continual Motion 
will give ſuch a reflexion , that the Birds will 
play abour it to admiration until they are ta- 
ken. 

Both this and the other Stale are to be placed 
in the midſt berween the ewo Nets, and abour 
rwo or three foot diſtance from cach other , fo 
that in the falling of the Ners the Cords may 


or thirty Paces 3o not touch or annoy them ; neither muſt they 


ſtand one before or afrer another, the G/aff be- 
ing kept in a continual Motion,and the Bird very 
oft fluttering, : 

When you have thus placed your Nets , your 
Gres 'and Stales, go to the . further end of the 


long drawing Lines, and Stale-Eines ; and having 


placed your ſelf, lay the main drawing Line over- 
thwart your 7high, and with your Right-hand 
always draw the Glaſ-Eine, and with your 


with any ſmall V:»d or 4ir move after ſuch a 40 Left pull the Stale-Line to ſhew the Bird; and 


manner, that Birds will come in great flocks to 
wonder and play about them. The following 
Figure ſhewcth the ſame. 

Your Gigs being placed, then place your Sale 
(which is a ſmall 'Stake of Wood to prick down 
into the Earth) having in ita Mortice-Hele , in 
which a ſmall, long and ſlender piece of Wood 
about rwo Foot long is {© faſtned , that it may 
move up and down at pleaſure; and to this 


when you perceive the Birds to begin to play 
near and abour your Nets and Stales , then pull 
over the Net with both Hands with a quick, bug 
not too haſty Motion, for that ſpoils your 
Sport. 

Always remember to lay behind you where 
you ſit, all the ſquare Infruments and Imple- 
ments to be uſed, as the Stakes, Poles, Lines, 
Packthread, Knitting-Pin and Needle, your Baz 


longer Stick faſten a ſmall Line , which runing 50 with Stales, a Mallet to knock in the Stakes, and 


through a Ze in the aforclaid Stake , and 1o 
coming up to the place where you fit, you may 
by drawing the Line up and down with your 
Right-hand, raiſe up the longer Stick from the 


Ground, as you ſee occaſion. | 


- To this er Stick faſten a live Lark , or 


ach like Bird , which with the Live making it 
« to ſtir up and down by your pulling, will entice 


the Birds to come to your Net ,, and fo are 


taken 


There is another Sale, or Inticement, to draw 
on theſe Birds, which is called a Looking-Glaſs, 
and that is a round Stake of Wood as big as a 
ſharp at the lower 
end to thruſt it into.the Earth. Ir is made very 
hollow in the upper, part above five Fingers 
deep, into which hollowneſs is placed a Three- 


a ſmall ſized Hatchet to n or make new 
Stakes upon occaſion; and laſtly, be ſure thar 
the firſt half Dozenof Birds you take be pre- 
ſerved alive for Stales, for you muſt not be un- 
provided therewith upon no account. 

Having fully treated of the Day-Net , this 
enſuing Figare gives you the full demonſtration 
and proportion thereof, being a Net commonly 
uſed by all Bird Men. 


tr 
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For Explanation of this Figure , obſerve the 
{:veral Letters which denote the Parts. 

A ſheweth the Bodies of the main Net , and 
how they ought to be laid. 
8B rhe Tail-Lines, or hinder Lines, Staked to 
the Earth. 

C,the fore Lines alſo Staked to the Farth.D,the 
K nitting-Needle. E,the Bird Stale. F,the Looking- 
Glaſs Stale. G,the Line that draws the Bird Stale. 
FI, the Line that draws the Glaſs Stale. I, the 
Drawing double Lines of the Nets, which pulls 
them over. #, the Szakes that Stake down the 
four Nether Points of the Net, and the two Tail- 


Lines. L, the Stakes that Stakes down the fore 
Lines. M, the fingle Line with the Wooden- 


Button , to pull the Net over with. N, the 
Stake that Stakes down the /ing/e Line, and where 
the Man ſhould fit. 0, the Worden-Mallet. P,the 
Fatchet : And 2, the Giz. 

And thus much for the Day-Net. 


How to take Larks with a Looking-Glaſs 
and C lap-Nets, alſo with a Draught- 
Net,%&c, 


I Have obſetved twd or three ways purpoſely 
for the taking of Larks; rhe firſt ſhall be 
with a Lookinz-Glaſfs, called a Doring or Da- 
ring, | 

[ ſhall nor trouble you with Inſtructions 
what Bag you ſhall uſe for the carrying the many 
little /mplements uſed in this Sport, leaving, it to 
your diſcretion; yet in place more convenient [I 
thall give you two or three Forms which arc moſt 
uſeful : Neither ſhall I trouble you with Inſtructi- 
ons how to make the Net,vyhich may be bought 
at moſt Shops that ſell Nets;but my buſineſs ſhall 
oY give you a full deſcription of the thing it 
elf. | 

You muſt provide four Sticks very ſtrait and 
ight; abour rhe bigneſs of a Pike, rwo of which 
ſhould be four Foot nine Inches long , the other 
two five Foot long; they ſhould be all Notched 
at the Ends, as it is in thoſe Sticks marked with 
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the little a and 4; at the End þ faſten on one 60 


Side a Stick of abour a - Foot long, of the ſame 
bigneſs with the other four Sticks, and on the 
other ſide a ſmall Peg of Wood marked A, three 
Inches long. Then provide four other Sticks, 
cach a Foot long, as the Letter f; each muſt have 
a Cord nine Foot long , faſtned at the bigger End 
of them, as e, f ; every of theſe Cords mult have 
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2 Buckle at the End e, for the, commodious faſt- 
ning hem to the reſpective Sticks when. you go 
abour to ſpread your Net. This following Figure 
repreſents it. | i 
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The next thing to be provided is a Cord a, k 
h, g, which muſt _ twe Branches a; k, one of 
them muſt be nine Foor and. an half long, the 
other ten Foot , with a Buckle at each End; the 
reſt of the. Cord from h to g, maſt be berween 


22, or 24 Tards long. ; EM 
All theſe Cords, as well the Long ones as thoſe 
with the Sticks, ſhould be twiſted, abour 


the bigneſs of ,ones /ittle Finger. : 

| The next thing to be provided is a Staff m, »; 

about four Foot long, Pointed at the End mr, and 

at the end » faſten a little Ba of Wood, for the 

convenient carrying of thoſe many Neceſlarics in 

ſome Sack or Wafer. You muſt haye a fmall 
P Þ Spade 


FOWLING. 


The true ſeaſon for this Sport is from Seprem- 
ber to March, eſpecially in cold, clear and Sun. 
ſhiny Wearher. When You intend to pitch your 
Nets, be ſure to have the Wind cither in front or 
behind your Nets , leſt if it be on cither fide ir 
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Spade of Tron,. to level the Gromnd as you ſec 
occafion. Alſo have two ſmall Rods like that 
marked [, m, », o, each cighteen zches , ha- 
ving a great End/, and thereunto a fmall Srick 
fixed, as p, with a Pagkthread near the End of 


the ſaid Red; 8nd abouttheLerter m, being ſome 
nine Zzches Som it, tye afjayber Packthread with 
two Ends, each hanging clear # Foot long ; at cach 
End tye a little Piked Stick, ns q, »3 Ar-the ſmal- 
ler End of the ſkid Rod > Se 
| four Doubles, which muſt two Loops, as o, 

which tye atthe Legs of ſorlne Zarts. You muſt 
alſo have rwo {mall Reels, a$F,G, by the help of 
which you may make the Larks fly as you have 
occaſion The laſt thing you are ro prepare is a 
Looking-Glaſs, according, t9 thefe following F:- 


gures. 


Take a piece of Word about an Jrcb and an 
half rhick, and cur it like a Bone , but fo as there 
may not be above nine /xches ſpace berween the 
two Ends a and c, and let it have its full thick- 
neſs at the bottom, tothe end it may receive into 
it that falſe Piece marked 1, 2,3,4, 5,6, in 
which the Figare 6 is the loweſt, and the up- 
'per 3 1s bur halt an Prch large; the five Cor- 
ners 1,2,3, 4, 5, mult be let in, to reccive as 
many pieces of Looking Glaſs, 

In the middle of the faid Picce of Wood , in 
the Bottom of Under part thereof, by the Letter 
6, make a Hole to receive a little Peg-of Wood, as 
l,j,b, fix Inches long, and about the bigneſs of 
ones Finger, Pointed at 4, and a little Hole in the 
Middle 4. - You muſt likewiſe have another 
Piece of Woed », m,o, q, a Foot long, and about 
two Zuches Square, ſharpned at the End 9. Make 
a little Ingraving in it at ©, about two /rches 
| high, and one Zxch and an half broad; then Bore 
or Pierce a ole into the ſaid Piece above the 
End » to receive the Peg r, which mult come 
down an /xch into the 7Zole o, and fo turn caſily 
abour. 

When it is thus fixed, pur a ſmall Line, into 
the Hole, j and your Glaſs is finiſhed. You muſt 
place it berween the rwo Nets near the middle of 
them, as the letter j, and carry 
Hedge ( of which hereafter) ſo that pulling the 
Line you may make the Looking-Glaſs play in and 
out as Children do a Whirlegzg made of an Apple 
drawn throught a Ner. 

Always keep it turning thatthe rwinkling of 
the Glaſs againſt the Swr may provoke the Larks 
to come to view It. 


hinders the playing of your Nets. Cloſe ſome 
open place, and let it be remote from 7rees or 
Hedges, at leaſt an handred Paces. The Ground 
being clear from all Stones and Rubbiſh, ſpread 


. 


Packthread with 10 your Net inthe manner deſcribed by the Figuye, 


viz. The longeſt Sticks faſtned ro that part of the 
Net which is largeſt, as for Example in the Figuze, 
that on your Right Hand is bigger than + 0- 
ther. You muſt drive the Peg c into the Ground, 
and paſs the end a, of the Stick into the Buckle 
of one of the Cords of the Net, and the Peg 4 in- 
to the other Loop of the ſame End. Aldo the 
{ame with the other Stick at the End e, /. But be- 


fore you drive your Peg into the Ground ſtrain 


2 theCord c,?, as much as you can; then take two 


of the Sticks as f,e,whereot one hath a Cord Ninc 
Foot and an half long, and the other half a Foo: 
leſs. Put the Anot e, of the longeſt Cord about 
the end of the farther Srick , and then retiring 
drive your Peg f into the Ground juſt oppoſite 
to the two little Pegs c,t, and then coming to the 
other end paſt your Stick a, into one of the ſhorter 
Cords, and fo drive your Peg juſt with the others 
in a dire&t Line as c,t, f, that your Cord a, e, of 


30 the Net =_ be throughly ſtrained. 


Having thus direted you to ſet one Net, your 
own Judgment will lead you to do the like with 
the other; only obſerye {o to place them that 
when they are drawn, one may clap abour half 
a Foot over the other. 

The next thing to be done , take the Grand 
Cord which is to make your Net play, and place 
the longer Branch:a,about the end of the Stick a, 
and the other Branch X,abour the Stick X'; then 


© tie the Xnot h, fo thatit may reſt in the middle, 


and cary the end ro your Lode ; ſtrain it a little, 
and then faſten it with a Peg 4, and about B, 
make ſome kind of Hold-faſt tor the betrer ſtrain- 
ing it, and that it may not ſlip again through your 
Hands, and juſt even with the ſaid ZZold-faſt 
make two Holes D,F, in the Ground to thruſt a- 
gainſt with your Heels. 

Your Lodge muſt be made of Bowghs in ſuch 
manner that you may have a full and clear view 


, on your Nets before, and it ſhould be coyered 


over head, nor be very high, that you may have 
a proſpe& on all Birds coming and going. 

The laſt thing is the placing your Caf ( for fo 
are the live Larks called); you ſee by the Figure in 
what place you are to ſet them ; ſer your little 
Stick p im the firſt place, and let the upper part 
be about ſixe /xches out of the , then 
place the rwo others 9,7, on the right, and 
other on the left, juſt at m, of the Rod, where 
the Cord of the ſaid Pegs is fixed. Then tic the end 


the Line to the 60 of one of the Packthreads of one of the Reels 


about three or four nches from m near the place 
marked », and then carry your Ree/ to the letter 
F, the like you muſt do,with rhe other Rod tied 
at the end », and at equal diſtances tie the Ca 
Larks by the Feet, fo that when you fce any 


Birds near you , "tis but rwitching your go 
2 
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and you force the Larks ro mount a litrle, that 


thereby thoſe others may take notice of them ; 
when they are within your diſtance pull your 
main Cord and your Net flies up, and claps over 
chem. 


They that have obſerved any great Flight of 


Larks towards Evening, may take _ them 
by the help of a large Drag-Net, the deſcription 
whereof together with irs uſe is treated of in the 


Eighth Chapter under the Head of the Spread-Net, 10 / 


or Drag-Net ; only for Larks the Meſhes muſt not 
be above an Znch Square, and your Net ſhould be 
large! You need no other directions. 


C H A P. XXL 


liitruttions and Direttions touching 


Cock-Roads for the taking 0 
* 


Wood-Cocks, and to ſupp 
defeit of a Tree in a comventent 
place for a Cock-Road, 


Ock-Roads . are cafily made and being once 

done coſt nothing the preſerving, yceilding 
a conſiderable Profit as well as Pleaſure, when in 
an Fvening either by ones ſelf, or his Servant ( if 
he be truſty, and that you live near no great Mar- 
kets,) you may perhaps take Three or Four Brace, 
and as many in the Morning of excellent Wood- 
Cocks ; and one fo taken is worth two that are 
Shot. 


The Nature of the Wood-Cock is to lic cloſe 40 


all day under ſome Hedge, or near the Roots of 
Old 7rees, picking for Worms under dry Leaves, 
nor will he ſtir unleſs ſome accident of noiſe ſpring 
him up, being of a fearful Nature, and doth not 
lee well his Way before him in the Morning car- 
ly:and towards the Evening they uſe to rakeWing 
that they may get to Water (for they ſeldome 
meet with any bur at thoſe times) and then they 
would hardly ſtir, did not meer Thirſt compel 


them. When they fly 'tis generally low, to the 50 


end they may not be fo well diſcovered, anfl 
when they find any Through-fare through a 
Wood or Range of Trees they uſe to venter through. 
In ſuch places therefore ir is that you 
make your Cock-Roads , and plant your Cock- 
Nets, according to rhe Following Figare. 
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Suppoſing then that your Range of Weed be 
birty Paces long,then cur a Walk through 
it, near about the middle, about Thirty ſix , or 
Forty Foot broad, which muſt be dire@ly ftreighr 
with all the Shrubs , and 7nderWood carried 2a- 
way : likewiſe all the Boxghs that hang over the 
faid Walk muſt be cut off; then chooſe out rwo 
Trees oppoſite to each other, as it is repreſented 
in the ſaid Figure marked 4, B, and prune, or 
cut off all the Front Boughs to make way for the 
Net to hang and play. 

The nexrt- thing is to provide two ſtrong Legs 
of Wood, which open or cleave at the biogelf ends, 
as marked C, D, the middle parts tie faſt unto 
ſome Boughs of the Tree, asthe letters E, F, di- 
re, and let the Tops hang over, as 6,7, repre- 
ſent; you ſhould always have in readineſs good 
ſtore of Pullies or Buckles, made of Glaſs, Box, 
Braſs, or the like, according to the Form de- 
ſigned by the Figare, which ſhould be abour 
the bignels of a Mans Finger, and faſten one at 

 eachendofthe Perches,or Legs 
G, H, having firſt tied on your 
Pullies about the two Branches 
marked 3,a certain Cord of the 
thickneſs of ones little Finger, 
and then tic another Xnot on 
the ſaid Cord about the diſtance of a ZZands breadth 
from the firſt X»ot marked 4, and fo let the two 
ends of the Cord hang down about a Foot long, 
that therewithal you may faſten them to the Pu/- 


60 lies which are at theends of the two Pearches or 


s, aSis marked by Z,Z, cloſe to the Notches 
G,H,then clap into cach Pully a ſmall Packthred, 
the end of cach ſhould reach ro the Foot of the 
Trees,that by the help of them you may draw up 
two ſtronger Cords into the ſaid Pullies where you 
bang the Net, and not be forced always to climb 
np into the 7ree. 

Theſe 
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Theſe latter you may let hang, always provi- 
ded you live by honeſt Neighbours. 
laſt thing to be provided is a Stand to 
lie concealed, abour half a dozen Beuzhs pitched 
up together may ſerve for that purpoſe, with a 
ſtorng Crooked Stake forced into the Ground juſt 
by the Stand , whereon faſten the Lines of the 
Net when it is drawn up. Remember to tie a 
Szone to the end of each of the two Cords of a- 
bourfour or five pound weight apiece, that when 
you let go, the weight of the Stones may force 
down the Net with a ſtrong fall, and pull up 
both the Sones, and the upper part of the Net 
cloſe to the Pullies I, L, the Stones are marked 
M,N, and the Figure repreſents the whole Net 
ready for uſe. The ends of both Lines muſt be 
drawn to your Lodge or Stand, and wound twice 
or thrice about the Crooked Stake to prevent the 
falling of the Nez, until you think fit, that is,un- 
til ſome Game Flyeth again\t the Ne. 
rimes it fo falls out, that a Covey of Partridges 
have been taken by this Invention, and now and 


then a Zare; fo that you ſhould be ſure to look. 


our diligently againſt all occaſions. 

If any Beaſt come Thwart you, let them pals 
under your Net, about five or ſix Foot, then 
make a noiſe with a ſhout, and fo let go : The 
Beaſt at the firſt noiſe will retire back, and fo be- 
come enſ{nared. To be ſure if you let go whilſt 
he isjuſt under the Net, he will cither ſpring for- 
wards-or back-wards, and not be taken, but moſt 
likely he will retire back. 

It often happens that a an perceives a great 
Through-tare of Birds between ſome Coppices or 
TimberWoods over a certain picce of Ground , 
where he wanteth the convenicncy of a Good 
Tree to oppole ſome other, which poſſibly ſtands 
according to his mind; but whether he wants one 
or two, 1t he find the place likely, and that in a 
prcbabifty it will quit his coſt, let him then take 
one or two young 7 rees fit for the purpoſe, and 


plant them deep in the Groand, that they may ? 


| ftandall Weathers. 


To takheWO OD-COCKS by Nets in 
high Woods by driving them into Nets. 


Our Net muſt be like your Rabet Fayes, 

but not {ſo ſtrong, and about Twenty Fa- 

thom long, ; and of theſe you ſhould have Two or 
Three. 

Being proviced with Nets, and having the aſ- 
fiſtance of five or ſix to go into the Wood with 
you, which ſhould be at the leaſt Seven or Eighr 
Years growth (for the elder the better) then go 
into ſome part thereof, about the middle, if it 
be nor to large,and Pitch your Nets along as you 
do for Rabets (but one joyning to the other) ſlope- 
wile, hanging over that way which you deſign to 
drive the Cocks. You may make room for the 
Nets, if there be no Paths, by ſplaſhing away the 
Shrub-Wood. Your Nets being thus fixed, let your 
company goto the end of the Woodat about Ten 

Rod afunder; and having Sticks in their Hands, 
make a noiſe, as alſo uſe your Yoyces as if you 
were driving Cattle along , and {o go forward 


Some- 20 
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and forward till you come to the place where 
your Nets are ſet , and you will nor fayl 
to catch rhoſe rhat are in that part of the Word 

Then when that part of the Wood is thus droye, 
turn your Nets ſlopewiſe to the other ſide, and 
go to the other end, obſcrying the aforeſaid Di- 
rections. 

This way you may uſe to take them at any 
time of the Day, with great caſe and pleaſure. 
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CH AP. XXIL 


y 


Several Sorts of Strings, $ pringes. 
Engines, &c. for the taking of 
Fowls and Birds, either on Hed. 


ges, Trees, or on the Ground. 


Here are ſeveral Devices for the taking of 

Fowl, and Birds, both great and (mall; 

and that either thoſe peculiar ro the Water or 

Land, or for both ; ma? xs on Hedges, Boughs, 

Trees, or on the Ground. The firſt way I ſhall 
repreſent is to take Fowl with Strings or Lines. 

» Ler the Strings or Lines be made of long mall 
3” Cord, knotted here and there, and conteyning in 
length as many Fathoms, as the places, or Haunts 
where you are to lay them require. Thele ate 
of great uſe for the takihg of all ſorts of large 
Wild-Fowl, as alſo for the Plovers of both kinds. * 

When you ſhall uſe theſe Strings, rhey muſt 
be well Liwed with the ſtrongeſt Bird- Lime ; 
then coming to their Haunts, it it be 'S the E- 
vening, Flight , then before Sun-Set ; if for the 
Morning Fught, then at leaſt rwo Hours before 
Day; and having a burthen of ſmall Sticks about 
two Foot long, ſharpned ar the lower end, and 
with a little Fork ar-the upper cnd, let them be 
pricked into the Ground in even Rows, all over 
the place of their ZHaunt, one Row diſtant from 
another abour a 7ard or two, and one Stick ſiding 
another within Four or Five Tards as they may 
conveniently bear up the String; and ler them be 
prick'r a little ſlauntwiſe, ſo as they may be with- 
in a Foot and an half of the Ground. Then ſhall 
theſe limed Strings be drawn and laid upon the 
Forks ſome Rows higher than others , and higher 
in one place than in another, like the Waves of 
the Water, till every Row be filled, and the ZJaunt 
covered all over. Then faſten rhe, ends with a 
Sliping Loop in ſuch wiſe, that uporfany Violent 
ſtrain the whole S:rinz may looſen, and lap a- 
bout any thing that toucheth ir, and by this In- 
vention great ſtore of Fow!, eſpecially Plovers , 
may be taken by reaſon of the great Flocks they 
60 come in; and they are commonly taken at their 

coming tothe Ground ; whoſe Nature is to {woop 
cloſe to the Ground for a prerty diſtance before 

they light, and fo falling amongſt rhe 577/97, 

are taken. You need not be conſtantly ar 
Watch ; for being entangled they can't looten 
themſelves. When you have done your Toy 


FO 
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lay them up for another time, owly new > daubing after this proporti- 
chem with freſh Bird-Limse. «0. 4: on. youths wag 
You may make uſe of theſe Strings of Lines bigger ſharp End of 


for the raking Water- Fowl, and then uſe the beſt the Plant bein 


and ſtrongeſt Water Bird Lime, ſuch as before thruſt and fix 
ſhewed you. © Theſe Strings anuſÞbe laid over the into the Ground 
cloſe by the Ed 


ſign ro take any, which be in ſuch places 
where their #/au»ts are, anfl let the ſaid. Strings 
almoſt rouch the Water, ad as thick laid as be- 
fore noted for Land Fowl. And be ſure to take this 
Caution,not to uſe theſe S:riygs jn Moonſbyne-nights; brought - down to 
For the Shadow of the Lines wiltexcate a jealouſy | the firſt Bridge , 
in the Fow! and { fruſtrate your Spaxr. | * and then the Zoop 
made Pear-wiſe being laid on the Bridge |, one 
Hay of the 7] _ pct {et, upon the Nick of 
Of the treat and leſſer Springes. the Z7cop, and the other: end againſt a Nick 
f the great and leſſer Spring made 02 the final Ext of the Pr which 
the violence and bend of the Plant ſhall make 
Pringes are thus made, and thus to be ac- 25 them ſtick and hold together until the Z7-op be 
commodared ; Firft, well knowing the Fow/s moved : This done, the Loop ſhall be laid upon 
Haunts, and the places where the Flocks or Cou- the Hoop in fuch fathion as the F7oop is propor- 
ples of grear Fow! do ufially feed in the Morn- rioned ; then from cach fide of the Z7oop prick 
ings or Evenings, and obferving well the Far- little Sticks, as aforeſaid , as ir were making an 
rows and Water-Tratts, where they uſually ftalk impaled Pathway to the Zfoop; and as you go 
and paddle for Worms, Flot-Grafs, Roots, and ſuch farther and farther from the Hop or Spring , ſo 
like things on which they feed; and be ſure ro {hall you widen the Way, that the Fow/ may be 
obſerve where ſeveral Furrows or Water-Drains centred a good way in before they perceive the 
meet into one, and after a fmall courſe divide Fexce. The firſt Entrance being about the wide- 
rhemſelyes again jnto other Parts or Branches ; 30 nels of an indifferent Furrow, fo that any Fowl 
this middle part being the deepeſt , and as ir © falling, they may be enticed to go and wade 
were feeding the reſt; and alſo obſerve which is upon the ſame, where they ſhall no ſooner touch 
moſt padled , and fitteſt for them to wade in, the Spring with their Head, Foot,or Feathers, but 
and ſuch are the moſt likelyeſt places for your they ſhall be taken; and according to the ſtrength 
purpoſe. Then take ſmall and ſhort Sticks , and of the Plant you may take any Fowl both great 
prick them croſs-wiſe overthwart- all the other or ſmall. 
Paſſages, one Stick within about* half an Zxch of 
cach other making as it were a kind of Ferice ; 
to gnard eyery way but one, which you would To take ſmall Fowl! with the Engine. 
have the Fow! to pals. | 40 
All Ways except one being thus hemmed our, . | | 
take a good iff S:ick cut flat on one fide , and : ar the raking ſmaller For! with this £+- 
pricking both Ends into the Water , make the gine, as the Snipe, Woodcock, Pewit, or the 
Upper part of the Flat-ſide of the Srick ro like, that uleth ro feed in Wet and Marfby Grounds, 


of the Water, th 
ſmalleſt End with 
the Loop. and the 
Tricker ſhall be 


Rivers, Ponds, or Plafhes molt i where You de- 


rouch the Water, and no more; Then make a and amongſt Water-farrows' or  Rillngs , from 


Bowe of fmall Haze! or Wifow in the faſhion of a rthence' ſucking the- Fatne(s of rhe: S077, the De- 
Pear, broad and round at one' end, and narrow wice and Enge is the ſame withour alteration; 
at the other, and at leaſt a foot long, and five or only it may ot- much lets: ſtrength and ſub- 
{rx [Inches wide, and at the narrow End a little ſtance, acording to the Fowl ir is ſer for , eſpeci- 
ſmall Nick or Dent ; then take a' good tiff _. ally the Sweeper ot. Main Plaxt;”: which as before 
young grown Plant of Hazel, Elm, or Withew, is preſcribed to be of Hazel; Elm, of Withew ; 
being Ruſhy grown, gad*Flean without Xs, or {6 in this cale may berof Widow; Sallow,or 
three or four /:ches þptit ar the Bottom , and ftrong grown Ofter ; or any yielding Plant thar 
about an 7nch at the/Tep; and having made 0 >will ; and come again to its own ſtrairnefs. 
the Bottom-end ſharp, |facn at rhe Top a very And this kind of Zrgine is only for the Winter 
ſtrong Loop of abgur.an \hundred Horſe-hairs, Seaſon, when much Wet is on the Ground : Bur 
plaired very faſt eontherwhl {lrong Packthread, _ if there happen any great Froſts; {o chat you are 
and made ſo tfmpoth anc Þls; de to ſlip and deprived of the Waters, then ſearch out where 
run at pleafure7 and this >thgll be of the rheſe ſtanding Waters have any deſcents or ſmall 
juſt quantity of the Zoo SEE: r-wiſe , as 4 Paſſages, fo as by the-{wift Current the Water 
before mentioned ; Then hard b Loop with is not frozen, and there ſet your Springes , and 
ſtrong Herfe:hgir, within an nc nd an of the greater the Froſt is, the apter arc rt be 
the end of the Plant faſten a li & broad but taken. | 

thin 7ricker, made ſharp and both Ends 
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' this Figure is repreſented , then chooſe any 
Branch thereof : As for Example, 


EX 


To take Birds and Fowl on Trees, Bought, 
or Hedpes. / 


Hen you have obſerved any Fedge, Tree, 
V \ or Baſh, to which Birds do refort,, as in 


2O 


The Letter 0, which is tall and ſtrait, cut of all 
the lictle 7wizs that grow about it from the Bot- 
tom, until you come within four or five foot of 


| the Top; then pierce a Hole through the ſaid 


Branch with a Wimble at the Letter #7, which 
muſt be about the bigneſs of a Gooſe-Qui//; then 


_ chooſe out another Zwig diſtant abour four foo? 


from the former, as marked N, and pare away 
all the little Branches; at the End L tye on a 
{mall Packthread half a foot long, at which rye 3? 
one of the runing Bows of Horſe-hair finely 
twiſted, as the Letter M You muſt alſo have 
a little Stzc& P,O, four fingers long, with a little 
Nook at the End O, the other End round Pointed. 


 StoopUdown your Branch or Twis, N, unto which 


your Horſe-Collar is faſtned, and pals the 
Collar through the Hole H, and draw it until 
the Knot M be likewiſe drawn through ; then 
faſten very gently the End of your ſmall Stick P 


| in the Hole Z7, which muſt be ſo nearly done as 4? 


only to ſtop and no more, the drawing back of 
the Branch N; Then ſpread abroad rhe Co/lar 
upon your little Stick P, O, and tye ſome Bair, 
either of green Pears, Cherries, Wheat , Worms, 
or the like, according to the Natures of the Birds 
for which you ſet at the Letter Q, fo that no 
Bird ean poſlibly come to touch them unleſs he 
ſer nis foot on the ſmall Stick, which will preſently 
fall, and fo give way to the Knot M; then fol- 
lows the Branch or Twig N, and the Bird remains 5® 
ſnapt by the Legs. The Figures and Deſcription 
are {o plain that you can't well miſtake; how- 
ever I have preſented you with the Form of 
theee of them, two nb Bent, one before and 
the other behind ; the rhird Unbent , that you 
may obſerye all the ſeveral Pieces. 


| Another way to take Fowl and Birds by 


Springes. 69 


NY His following Fizare preſenteth to your 
view a Springe for the taking Blackbird, 
Thruſhes, Partridges, Pheaſants, or the like, which 
you may place according to your Game you 
deſign to take, cither on the Grownd, or on a 7 ree, 
Fledre, Buſh, or the like. 


% Take a Stick of 
Sally, or Willow, five 
or og m6 long, ſtrait 
_ [mooth , abour 

bigneſs OT an or- 
dinary Walking-Cane _ 
as R, Z, ſharpned at 

'the End Z, and atthe 
End R faſten or ca 
{mall Wooden-Crook, as 
the Letter G ; then 
make a Hole art 7, a- 
bour the bigneſs of 
a Swans-(Quill 5 and -= 
nother Hole half as 
big at Y; then take 
any Stick , _ be- 
ing Bent will Spri 
back again _ be 

come ſtrait, as Holly, or the like ; and ler ir be 

about three foot long, and thruſt rhe great End 

of it into rhe Hole 7, at the other End tye a 

ſmall Packthread with a Collar of Forſe-hair , 

which draw through. the Hole /, and ſtop ir 

there by Pegging it in very gently with a ſmall 

Stick 7, ſo that it may only keep it from flying- 

back, and no more ; then open your runing Col- 

lar of Horſe-hair, as $, and ſpread it over the 
lirtle Stick 7; then rye at the Letrer R the Bair 
you intend to uſe, and let it hang down within 

three, four, or five Zxches of the ſmall Stick 7, 

according to the bigneſs of the Bird for which 

you {ct it. 


CHAP. XXII. 


A Device to take Blackbirds, 
T hruſhes, and the like Birds 
that frequent Miſletoe-Bu{hes. 


Lackbirds, Thruſhes, and Feldifares, are great 
lover of Miſletoe , which is a certain cx- 
creicence growing out of Apple-Trees, moſt com- 


monly in a round Buſh compoſed of green Leaves, 
and bearing a kind of white Seed or bulbous Frutt. 
This following Figure ſheweth how to take ſuch 


Birds, that come to cat thereof. 
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FOWLING. | © 
Bend your Stick intoa Circle, and faſten the | 

two Ends together at the Mark 4; then nang 

your Circle or Hoop with three Cords, or Pack- 

threads, placed at equal diſtances juſt over the A 


Buſh ot Miſletoe. The three Cords are decyphred 
by 4, B, C, they tyc quite round the Circle run- by 


ing Loops of Horſe-hair finely twiſted, ſome 
Deer Þ 


longer and ſome ſhorter ; alſo ſome higher and 
z 
Hoop without being taken by the Leg or Neck. 10 "|S IEIIRNAENETSTENIES 


{ome lower, {o that a Bird can't come on the 
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CH AP. XXIV. 


Wa, 2 

A Device to take ſmall Birds in 
hard Weather at Barn-Doors, or 
Houſe-Ends, with an Old Door, ** a 
and a Cord, &c. 


x, | 


| is hard Weather, when the Ground is either 
covered with Sow, or hath been long froſty , 
lo that ſmall Birds are put to Extremities , they T 
will flock together at Barn-Doors, or indeed at 
any place wherz you will lay them any Chaf, 
with a little Cory Grinkled amongſt ir. 39 
of ſhall here give you Directions for the Taking | 
them. 

Chooſe out ſome place in your Tard, about 


twenty or thirty Paces diſtant from ſome Door 


or Window, where ſtand to obſerve the Birds, bur CPR 
Sv" ", ” WF 
not to be ſeen. Cleanſe away all the Sow or OO 90 
. LES LS 0; IF, 
filth from the place abour cight foot Square ; then 93S; 2928! 202 A 2h 


prepare in readineſs ſome Boards nailed together, 
or elſe an old Door or an Hurdle , which ſet up 
thelving rowards you, being ſupported by a ſmall 40 
Stick, to which tye a ſmall Cord, which muſt be 
long enough to reach to you where you lye, to 
watch their coming ; ms when you ſec any Birds 
under it, give the Cord a ſmart pull, and the Door 
or Hurdle will fall upon them. 
It you findthat they eſcape, Ir is in your ſlow | | 
pulling , or thatthe Door or Hurdle is too light , Suppoſe your Line marked B, D, F, H, X, M, 
which may be mended by faſtning a good Stone © 9, he the Bank of the River or Pond; and that 
on the back of it. | the ſame: Space between the ſaid Line and the 
50 oppoſite one marked A,C, EF, 6,1, L, N, be the 
_ | — Ruſhes, Sedxe , Buſhes or the like. Then pitch 
| | | your Net called the Bramble-Net , and place one 
CH AP. XV. of it at X, upon the Water ſide , and the other 
_ end thwatr the Graſs im at 7, _ jorry 
ko NAT Paces farther place dnother from C,to D,then wa 
How ro ta ke Cootes 7 Mor chens 2 in and out Taaverſing the Ground as you ſee the 
Dive-Dappers, &Cc. by Nets. Lines drawn berween the two Nets, as well be- 
| tween them as beyond then, and if there be a- 
ny Birds betwixt you and your Net , they will 
Ome places do much aboutid with Cootes , ,_ certainly be taken. 

Morehbens, and (uch like water Ford! , they It is an excellent Sport in the Months of May, 
are moſt commonly in Sedgie arid Ruſby Banks; FJune and Fuly, at which time they bring forth 
as allo in Ponds, and ſmall Rivers , whoſe Banks their young ones in ſuch like places. | 
are ſhadowed over with Buſhes, Nut-Trees orthe ; 
like , whereby they may retire and be in Obſcu- 
rity. This enſuing Figare theweth how to take Di- 


them with Nets, 


/ 


1 54 


Direftions fer -makiug the Bramble-N + : 
Fermed by ſome the Haljier. | 


"He Form of this Ne? is Repreſented in ane 
or more of the foregoing Prints. Thoſe 
that are for Pheaſants are larger than thoſe for Pgr- 
iridges ; and thoſe for Partridges larger than thoſe 
for Qwails , Coots , and thelike. The manner of 
making them is one and the ſame. Your great 
Meſhes muſt be four Square ; thoſe of the Teaft 
ſize are three or four Inches Square , and thoſe of 
the biggeſt are five ; in Depth they ſhould nor 
have above three or four Meſhes ; as for the 
length you may enlarge them as you think fir , 
bur rhe ſhorteſt are uſually cightcen Foot. 

If you intend to have your Net of four Meſhes 
deep , make it of cight, for as much as it is to 
be doubled over with another Net , likewiſe be- 
tween the ſaid Doublirgs ; the Inward Net muſt 
be of five Threads neatly Twiſted, with the Meſhes 
two Inches Square made Lozengewiſe , with a 
neat Cord drawn through all the upper Meſhes , 
and another through the lower , by which you 
may faſten it to the double Haller. 

In the laſt place faſten your Net unto certain 
ſmall Szicks , about one Foot and a half, or two 
Foot long , and abour the ſame diſtance from 
cath other. Your inward Net muſt be both lon- 
ger and deeper than the outward, that it may 
hang looſe the better to Entangle the Game. 

Foc Pheaſants, both the one and the other 
ſhould be made of ſtrong double Twiſted 7hread, 
and for Partridges, Qzails, and the like, of Silk. 


— ———— 
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Hey to take Blackbirds ; Feldi-* 


 vars,and the like Birds in Myfty 
Weather in Highways, and by the 
fades of Hedves. 


'NMyſtyIWeather BlackLirds,Thruſhes, Feldivars, 
_ and ſuch like Birds do generally fiyby the ſides 


taking them in the midſt of rhcir Flight do thus. 
Obſerve the Figure in Chapter XXV. and ac- 
cordingly prepare your Net abour fix Foot deep , 
and. twenty Foor long , it is called the Cobwed- 
Net, Then get a Staff about ſix or ſeven Foot 
long , which muſt be a little ſlit at the ſmall end 


&y 9 


D, and ſtharpned at the other end F, with which 
goalong by the Hedge fide, where you ſuppole 


O 


of Hedzes, making. no long Flights. For the a 


FOWLING. 


Suppoſe it were in a Highway with Hedges on 
each ſide as E, I, for rhe..." then chook. out 
ſome Bough abour ſix or {even Foot high , which 
hangeth in towards the way as the Letter B; make 
a {mall cleft inir at 4, and gently thruſt thereinto 
the ſmall wooden Wedge , which is tyed at the 
Packthread, raning through the upper part of 
your Net; and then do the very fame on the o- 
ther ſide of the way , as F,1, fo that your Net 
as it were bent. Then fetch a Com- 
paſs about ar leaſt thirty Paces beyond the place 
where you ſaw the Birds fly in; and when you 
come near , they will fly back by rhe edge fide, 
and ſo come againſt your Net, which being ightly 
hung, will fall upon them , and fo they are taken. 

In caſe there be but one Hedge , and no op- 
polite 7ree, then make uſe of your Stick. 


_—— 


CH A P. XXVIL 


Drvers neceſſary Obſervations touch- 


mg the Natures and Djpo tions 
of Plovers, and other wild Fowl, 
with Direttions to take them. 


I ſhall begin with an Apology for the length 
and Curiofity of this Chapter , to the end, 
Induſtrious and Active Spirits may furnith others 
_ freſh and Beneficial Adyantages of the ſame 
kind. 
Plovers uſe to fly in exceeding, great Flocks to- 
ether , they generally come to us.about Septem- 
er , and leave us in or about March ; In Froft 


, and cold Weather they ſeek their Food on fuch 


Lands as lye near and adjoyning to the Sea, In 
Thaws and open Seaſons they go higher into the 
Conntrey , {o that their whole labour is to riſe and 
fall,as we ſay. They delight much to feed inPlouz/- 
ed Lands,eſpecially if Sowed; and having fed they 
preſently ſeek out for Water to waſh their Beats 
and Feet, Whenthey ſleep they do nor Pearch 
on any thing , but Couch or ſit on the Grow!d as 
Ducks or Geeſe ; they only ſleep in Calm Weather, 
otherwiſe they paſs moiſt part of the Night in 
runing up and down to ſeck for Worms, as they 
come our of the Ground ; and then they al- 
ways make a little cry purpoſely ro keep cloſe 
rogerther , for at day break they all unite into one 
Body , and fo. depart; if in their Flight they 
chance to eſpy any others on the Ground , they 
uſually call them to them , and if they refuſe to 
go, they make a ſtay expecting ſome Booty. 
There are many other Fow! that accompany with 


there is Game ; and having found tome , pitch ,_ them, as Lapwings, Teal, and the like. 


Your Net about twenty or thirty Paces from the 
place where they weat in according to this directi- 
on. If there oy any Tree about rwelve or fittcen 
Foot trom the Fedge fide, or it it be in a way 
where there are two HZedg?s not above fitteen or 
twenty Foot alunder , then you necd not make 
uſe of your S:4f, otherwiſe you mull. 


They are moſt eaſy ro be taken when not inter- 
mixed with other Fowl. Eſpecially in October, ſoon 
after their firſt coming , as being unacquainted 
with the Inſtrumencs of theirRuine; alſo in Marc 
rhey are caſily taken, for then they begin to Cou- 
ple. Ir is not good to {et your Nets tor them 1n 


long Froſts , and continued cold Seaſons, bug. 1n- 
rer- 


\F/OW. 


| termixed with Weathers ; of all Winds the North- 
welt is the worlt to take them; and as you ought 
not to ſer your Nets im ſome Winds , {o ought 
you exactly to place. your Net according to the 
Wind, as hereatter ſhall be directed. 

All Sea: Fowl fly againſt the Find, when ever 
they deſign to reſt on the Land, therefore. ob- 
ſerve to fix your Nets according, to play with 
the Wind. 

This following Figure doth repreſent the man- 
ner how to ſet your Nets when the Wind is Ea- 
Neely , thatthey may play Weſterly , that ſothe 
Birds may be taken flying croſs the Net ,not long- 
ways with it; nor are you tyed exaQtly to oblerve 
the Situation of the Wind, in regard ſometimes 
the place where you intend to pitch will not bear 
p , but the nearer you come to it, ſo much the 

ter. 
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Several neceſſary Inflxuments to be uſed in t4- 
king Plovers. | 

| are many little neceſſary things to be 

uſed in taking Plowers ; I have ore 


repreſented the Forms of them in a #igzre alto- 
gether, as followeth. 


IO 


32 In thefirſt place you muſt be provided with a 
Net or two,which are called Leap-Nets,the Meſhes 
arc Lozengwiſe and about two Tuches Square. The 
Net ſhould be about two Fathom long, and eigh- 
ty Meſhes deep ; I ſhall not trouble you with the 
way of making it, although it be of great uſe 
in Fowling, wx being an Art it ſelf, and to be 
bought at the Shops thar ſell Nets. Secondly , you 
muſt have two Staves marked 1, 2, about the bip- 
neſs of a Mans Arm , the one about nine Foot 

4” long , and the other about ten , and they mult be 
a little Notched in at the ſmaller ends. Thirdly, 
you mult have two pieces of ſome Pipeſtave , as 
marked 3, a Foot long , andthree xches broad”, 
pointed ar one end. Fourthly , you muſt havye 
a couple of Staves about the bigneſs of ones 
Thumb, ten or twelve Inches long, and pointed at 
one end, as that marked No. 4. Fitthly, get three 
other pieces of Wood No. 5. each two Foot long , 

 andabout the bigneſs of a Pzrchfork, tharpned at 

50 one end. Sixthly , you muſt be provided with a 
{mall Hatchet, marked No. 6, the ſharp ſide not 
above three /nches deep , with a ſtrong Head to 
| bear in the Staves. Seventhly , you mult have 
a good Xnife , as marked No. 7. Eightly a Stick 
in the Faſhion of a Bilhard Stick, as No.8. repre- 
ſents, which muſt be two Foot long from a to þ , 
ending in a point at a, the other end 5, c, muſt 
be a Foot long bending ; and it muſt be cur in 
three Angles at the Letrerc. Ninthly, have a 

60 Pipe or Whittle to call the Plovers, as No. g. re- 
preſents ; it may be made of the Thigh Boxe of 
a Goat , ora large Sheep , and cutoff at both ends 
about three Inches long , at the end þ fill ic with 
Wax into the opening e, then make the® ho/e 4 
plain under the Boxe , that the Wind may come 
in ; Then make a Hole at the middle f, juſt above 
big enough to receive a {mall Gooſguzl, and _ 

- Rr | er 


156 
ther a pretty deal bigger , to give it "the 
clcarer Sound ; and likewiſe that you may 
thereby han? it about your Neck , pierce a ſmall 
Hole at h,to receive a Packthread. Tenthly,have 
a ſmall Panrier, or Basket as No. 10. big enough 
to hold three or four live Lapwings , with a Hole 
at the ropto put them in. In rhe Eleventh place 
have three or four Reels, ſuch as Gardiners uſe to 
Line out Borders and Walks, for the Winding up 
your Lines, as is Repreſented in the eleventh F7- 
gure. Twelfthly , have a Commodious Sack or 
Wallet to:earry your things according to No. 12. 
Thirteenthly have anorher ſort of Pipe , repreſen- 
ted by No. 13; being nothing yp peen of Wood, 
leſſer than oncs little Finger , three Inches 
long, cleft at the end s, unto the middle 7,where- 
in {ix a Bay. Leaf to imitate the Cry of Lapwings. 
Fourteenthly have two Rods according to No. 14, 
cach two Foo? and a half long , and {trait , light 


and ſlender , at rhe bigger end 5, you mult fa- 2© 


{ten a Peg as marked 6, three or tour /xches long, 
and-preity-clole to the Rod ; at the middle 2 
that 1s ncarer the great end, tye acouple of Pack- 
threinds each two Foot loag, with a Peg at each 
cad,as 3 aud , , of the {ametize with the former 
No.6. Ar the imall end of the Red j, faſten a ſlen- 
der Pack:;hread,with a Double ar the end to clap 
about the Body of a Lapwirt ; and the other end 
which 13 fingle muſt be a good deal longer, to fa- 
ften rhe Tail of the Bird. And inthe laſt place 
have a Ho!/m Sick, according to No. 15.about four 
or five Foot long , indifferent ſtrong , ar the prear 
end faitcn two Pegs at cach fide, one as 10 and 
11, about rhe bigneſs of ones little Finger, and 
fix Inches long ; about a Foot and a half from 
thence faſten rwo Packthreads, each two Foot and 
a ha't long, wich a Peg at each end,abour the ſame 
ſtze with the former, marked 13 and 14. Theſe 
are the main Implements to be uſed; now follows 
ro apply th2m to ule. 


nflruTiins rw, when and where to pitch 
ver Nets for the takins of Plevers, and 
, J*f 
3,3@ Ui&P. 


"| "He beſt place to pitch for Plovers and ſuch 

| hke Zew/, is in large common Fields of 
Green Corn , Where there are neither 7rees nor 
Zledges , at leaſt within three or four hundred 
P2c-; ot the place where you delign to work. If 50 
tare be any. Water in the place , endeaveur to 
pitch near ic, tor Plevrrs delight therein to cleanſe 
their B-2ks and Feet after they have dirted them 
with turning the Zariþ up and down for Szed or 
IWorms. Yeu mutt be caretul that the Plot where 
you pitch, be a little lower than' your Hedze , 
or at mott equal wirhic, tor higher ir muſt nor 
ba. Tiwus toliowin 7 Figere ſhewerh the manner of 
contrivinz your Plot oft Ground. 
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Suppoſe the place where you deſign ro pitch, 
reach from 4 to-B , and the diſtance between the 
Platform, and your Lodge from B to E; and that 
the Wind blow South , you muſt have a Pact- 
thread about fourteen or fifteen Foot long, and 
faſten it roa couple of Pegs A, B, which faſten in 
the Ground to line out the place for your Nets. 
Then rake the Billiard Stick No. 8. in the forego- 
ing Figure., and beat the Earth with the Trian- 
gular end , as/if you would cut , and ſo pals a- 
long that whole length of the Packthread, which 
is about rwelye or fourteen - Fathom, the 
length of your Net : And when your Border 1s 
made , then take away the Packthread, and taks 
the ſhorter of the rwo $ticks No.1,and place it at the 
bottom of the borger ar No.1, and the bigger eas 
of the ſaid Stick-muſt be art No. 8, not direly 
ſtrair,:but bending at leaſt rwo Foot inwards, jult 
as you ſee it drawn before you in the + 


_ 
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Then hold ic faſt wath one Hand, and with- one 
ager of the other , or with the handle of your 
/ait2 Trace our the Form of its Poſition ,, thar 
it may reſt Imprinted in the Earth; then _ with 
your great Anife Ne. 7. cut along your Trace or 
Border of your ſaid S/ickt , and with your Hatch- 
ot No. 6, cut out the Earth between the two 7ra- 
c-5 or Lines a, 1,8, ©, beyining at the End j, and 
{iniſhing at 8 in ſuch manner, that at the End j 
the Earth may bz taken our but ohe Znch over, 
and at the En4 8 four or five xches large, that 
your Stick may be hid as it were in the ſaid Gut- 
ifr. 
This being finiſhed, carry the other Stick 
No. x. (being the longer of the two) unto the 
other End of your long Border , and plant it in 
rhe ſelf ſame faſhion; then rake your Jittle Stick 
No. 3. which drive into the Ground at the end of 
your two Gutters, as 8 and 9g, to hinder the two 


IO 


Y37 
2to form the Buckle or Ano? 5;,which paſs over th: 
Peg 7 ; then make another Bow or | Buckle, as 6, 
wherein the '7Thread 4 is paſled. under, and to 
clap this Bow over your Peg upon the Top of 
the- other Bow; then ſtrain the two ends 2 and 4, 
and your Knot will be complcar , and you mutt 
be very exa@ and ready at it. | 7H 

When the End of the Cord of the Net is thus 
faſtned, lift up your man Stick P, &@., and place 
the great End in the Gutter 2., drawing the Cord 
of your Net towards your Border, and torec it 
into the Notch in the ſmall end of your 
main Stick,. and let ſome Body hold it there ;_ 
But in cafe you have no help , lodge it in-your 
Gutter under the Peg P, and drive the ſharp End 
of the Billiard into the Ground upon ic, to ſtay 
there until you go to the other main $/ic# N, o, 
and there fix your Cord into the Notch at the 
End 7. It muit be ſo ftraitned, that a great 


main Sticks from beating into the Ground with 20 deal of ſtrength may be uſed ro get it into the 


the force of the Net. Your two Sricks No. 4. 
alſo drive into the Ground about half a foot 
irom your Border at 1 and 3, a little inclining 
inwards ; the intent being to prevent your main 
Sticks from returning back when the Net is 
firaincd until the Cord be pulled : beiides, ſhould 
you place them Outwards upon the Lines 9,06 
and 8,0, it were impoll;ble ro make your Net 
play ; tor then the more you fſirain the Cord, 
the cloſer would your main S$7icks come under 
your Sticks No.4. then remove all the looſe Earth, 
except an Handtul or two, which lay on the two 
Ends 5 and 7, the better to raiſ> up the other 
Ends of the main Sticks, and then your Platform 
15 rcady fixed. 

Now in caſe you make two other Gui/ers, as 
2,3 and 4, 9. on the other ſide of the Border, 
oppoſite to your two firſt , rhen your Platform 
will ſerve for two contrary Wizds, viz. North and 
South, 1 ſhail dire&t you how to diſpoſe of rhe 
remainder of your 7en{41s, in turning back to the 
firſt Figure in this Chapter. | 

If you intend to take any P/overs, be on the 
place where your PFlform is ready made with 
all your /mplemenrts carly in the MHoriirg ; then 
place the -main Sicks in the little Gz:17ers, and 


take yourNet on your leſt Shos/der,or 1rm,and go 


towards the Lodge,which is about fitteen or ſixteen 
fathom from your Platform , and there place the 
Buckle which is atthe End of the Ccrd of your 
Net, and fo go” backwards towards your P/at- 
form, letting the Cerd trayl all aiong , and being 
at the Stake or ſtrong Peg S$, faſten thereto the 
Cord of the Puly T, fo that the Pu/ly be in a 
diret linc with the two Pieces of Word Q, o; 
then when you come to the form let your Net 
ir ſelf fall by degrees , and ſtill retiring back- 
wards. When you are at the Peg behind, which 
is R, firain the Cord until it be right and ſtrait, 
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Notch; then place your main. $/:c& in'the Gutter 
under the Peg N.- Remove your Bi/iard from 


Your main Stick /7,2, and force your Net into 


the Platform, fo that ic be hil under theCord. 

The next thing to dire you in is the placing 
your Call-Plevers and 4rtificial Lapwings, which 
mult be diſpoſed as you fee the Cyphers 00000. 
In caſe the Wizd be not diretly Faſt , but in- 
clincd a little towards the S2u:h ; then your firſt 
Pelt, or counterfeit Bird (which is nothing bur 
the Skinof a Bird {tuft with Chaf, or the like) 
marked 3, ſhall be placed half a ſo from your 
Border, and about eight or nirze foo? from the 
End 7”, the reſt you may range in ſuch order as 
they rare deſigned by the Fizure , at about two 
foot diſtant trom cach other; whereas in caſe 


the Wind be North-Eaſt, place your Birds a good 


dcal farther from the End Y, that is to ſay, abour 
ſix foot turther ; becauſe 1W:/d-fow! always fly 
againſt the Wind, and then as they pals over the 
Stales, or Artificial! Birds , that is betwixt them 
and the hinder Sake R, it may fo fail out thar 
they may pals under the Cord; for that will be 
ſhorter by a third part when it is let looſe, and 
by a moity, if the WWizd be ſtrong , which you 
muſt diligently obſerve when there is but little 
Wind ſtirring. - You may place two- thirds of 
the Birds behind your Net, and if it be ftrong, 
one third part is enough, the reſt ſhould be 
before, becauſe Plvers will come where your 
Birds are. : rk 
As for Lapwinzs, they muſt not be mixed 
with 'your Plovers, bur placed juſt by your 
Gutters,as the Letters g, g import. 
The next thing yoy are to diſpoſe is your Live 
Birds; if you intend 'to uſe ewaydrive them 
one before, ” and rhe orhicr behind ; if you. haye 
only one, place-ir. behind in this manner! Force 
your little piked S/af-F intothe Groynd, which 


and: then fix it to the ſaid Peg thar it may nor Go is tycd to the bigger End of the Rod / and then 


/lip back. 

| have alſo for the conveniency repreſented to 
you, with what menner of Knot it 1s that you 
jhould faſten your Ccrds on this occaſion. Sup- 
poſing that the P:g 7, be the Piece whereunto 
you pretend to faſten your Cord 2,4, take it in 
one of your //:nds at 1,and being over the Thread 


hold up the little End F, to ſee-if iy ſtand right 
with the Lodge, and if fo} hold it a foor high 
whilſt you ſtick the; rwo Pegs/A, B, into the 
Earth ; then rye a live Lapwing unto it with 
the Packthread about uts Legs witicht Parkthread 
ſhould be indifferent long , to the end the Lap- 
wing may not hurt it telf ; then put the "ws 
about 
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ther a pretty deal bigger , to give it the 
clearer Sound ; and likewiſe that you may 
thereby hand it about your Neck , pierce a ſmall 
Hole art h,to receive a Packthread. Tenthly,have 
a ſmall Panrier, or Basket as No. 10. big enough 
to hold three or four live Lapwings , with a Hole 
at the ropto put them in. In rhe Eleventh place 
have three or four Reels, ſuch as Gardinzers uſe to 
Line out Borders and Walks, for the Winding up 
your Lines, as is Repreſented in the eleventh F;- 
zure. Twelfthly , have a Commodious Sack or 
Wallet to:earry your things according to No. 12. 
Thirtcenthly have anorher ſorr of Pipe , repreſen- 
ted by No. 13, being nothing bur fr of Wood, 
leſſer than ones little Finger , and three Inches 
long, cleft at the end s, unto the middle 7,where- 
in {ix a Bay. Leaf to imitate the Cry of Lapwings. 
Fourccenthly have two Rods according to No. 14, 
cach two Foot and a half long , and {trait , light 


and ſlender , at the bigger end 5, you mult fa- 2© 


{ten a Peg as marked 6, three or four Inches long, 
and-pretty-clole to the Rod ; at the middle 2 
that is ncarer the orcat end, rye acouple of Pack- 
threids cach two Foot loag, with a Peg at cach 
cad,as 3 and , , of the {ametize with the former 
No.6. Ar the imall end of the Rod j, faſten a ſlen- 
der Pack:/brerd,with a Double ar the end to clap 
abour the Boty of a Lapwirg ; and the other end 
which is fingle muſt be a good deal longer, to fa- 
ften the Tail of the Bird. And inthe laſt place 
have a Ho!m $:ick, according to No. 15.about four 
or five Foot long , indiflerent ſtrong, art the great 
end faitcn two Pegs at cach ſide, one as 10 and 
11, about rhe bigneſs of ones little Finger, and 
fix Inches long ; about a Foot and a half from 
thenfe faſten rwo Packthreads, each two Foot and 
a hat long, wich a Peg ar each end,abourthe ſame 
ſc with the former, marked 13 and 14. Theſe 
are the main Implements to be uſed; now follows 
ro apply them to ule. 


be BY » 


nfiruTions :w , when and where to pitch 
ver Nets for the taking of Plovers, and 
i358 like. 


" #5 "He beſt place to pitch for Phowvers and ſuch 

| hke Few/, is in large common Fields of 
Green Corn , where there are neither 7rees nor 
Zledges , ar leaſt wirhin three or .four hundred 


Vac-3 ot. tae place where you deſign to work. If 50 pj 


. 


there be any. Water in the place , endeayour to 
pitch near ic,, tor Plevers delight therein to cleanſe 
the:r B-2ks and Feet aitcr they have dirted them 
With turning the Zarth up and down for Sed or 
|Worms. Yeu mult be carctul that the Plot where 
you pitch, be a little lower than your Hedze ; 
or at molt equal withit, tor higher ir muſt nor 
be. This tollowing F/gere ſhewerh the manner of 
contriving your Plot oft Ground, y 


60 length of your Net : And when your Border is 
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Suppoſe the place where you deſign ro pitch, 
reach trom 4 to-B , and the diſtance between the 
1tform, and your Lodge from B to E; and that 
the Wind blow South, you muſt have a Pack- 
thread abour fourtcen or fifteen Foot long, and 
faiten it to a couple of Pegs A, B, which faſten in 
the Ground to line out the place for your Nets. 
Then rake the Billiard Stick No. 8. in the forego- 
ing Figure, and beat the Earth with the Trian- 
gular end , as-if you would cut , and fo paſs a 
long that whole length of the Packthread, which 
is about twelve or fourteen - Fathom, the exact 


made , then take away the Packthread, and taks 
the ſhorter of the rwo $icks No.1,and place it at the 
botrom of the borger ar No.1, and the bigger end 
of the ſaid Stick-muſt be art No. 8, not direly 
ſtrait,zbut bending at leaſt rwo Foot inwards, jull 
as you ſee it drawn before you in the + 
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Then hold ic faſt with one Hand, and with- one 
/\ager of the other , or with the handle of your 
/"aifz Trace our the Form of its Poſition ,, thar 
it may reſt Imprinted in the Earth; then with 
your great Anife No. 7. cut along your Trace or 
Border of your ſaid S/ict , and with your /atch- 
ot No. 6, cut out the Earth between the two 7ra- 
c:5 or Lines a, 1,8, ©, beyining at the End j, and 
{niſhing at 8 in ſuch manner, that at the End j 
the Earth may bz taken our but ohe Zach over, 
and at the En4 8 four or five /xches large, that 
your Stick may be hid as it were in the faid Gut- 
icr. 

This being finiſhed , carcy the other Stick 
No. x. (being the longer - of the two) unto the 
other End of your long Border , and plant it in 
the ſelt ſame faſhion ; then take your little S2ick 
No. 3- which drive into the Ground at the end of 
your two Gutters, as 8and 9, to hinder the two 
main Sticks from bearing into the Ground with 
the force of the Net. Your two S:iis No. 4. 
allo drive into the Ground about halt a foot 
irom your Border at 1 and 3, a little inclining 
inwards ; the intent being to prevent your main 
S'icks trom returning back when the Net is 
firaincd until the Cord be pulled : beiides, ſhould 
you place them Outwards upon the Lines 9,06 
and 8,0, it were impoll;ble ro make your Net 
play ; for then the more you ſirain the Cord, 
the cloſer would your main S7ickts come under 
your Sticks No.4. then remove all the looſe Earth, 
except an Handijul or two, which lay on the two 
Ends 5 and 7, the better to rail? up the other 
Ends of the main Sticks, and then your Platform 
15 rcady fixed. 

Now in caſe you make two other Ga//ers, as 
2,3 and 4, 9. on the other ſide of the Border, 
oppoſite ro your two firſt , rhen your Platform 
will ſerve for two contrary Winds, viz. North and 


South. 1 ſhail dire you how to diſpole of the - 


remainder of your 7:en{ls, in turning back to the 
firſt Figure in this Chapter. | 

If you intend to take any P/overs, be on the 
place where your Plform is ready made with 
all your /mp/ements carly in the Morning ; then 
- place the -main Sticks in the little Gtrers, and 
take yourNet on your lelt $hov/der,or :1rm,and go 
towards the Lodge,which is abour fittcen or ſixteen 
fathom from your Platform , and there place the 
Buckle which is atthe End of the Ccrd of your 
Net, and fo go backwards towards your P/at- 
form, letting the Cerd trayl all along , and being 
at the Stake or ſtrong Peg S, faſlcn thereto the 
Cord of the Puly T, ſo that the Pu/ly be ia a 
diret linc with the rwo Pieces of Word Q, 0; 
then when you come to the form let your Net 
ic ſelf fall by degrees , and fill retiring back- 
wards. When you are at the Peg behind, which 
is R, rain the Cord until it be right and flrair, 


V7 
2,to form the Buck/e or Kuo? 5;,which paſs over th2 
Peg 7 ; then make another Bow or | Buckle, as 6, 
wherein the ' Thread 4 is paſied. under, and to 
clap this Bow oycr your Peg upon the Top of 
the- other Bow; then ſtrain the two ends 2 and 4, 
and your Knot will be complcat , and you mutt 
be very exact and ready at it. | 
When the End of the Cord of the Net is thus 
faſtned, lift up your man Stick P, @, and place 


10 the great End in the Gutter 2.; drawing the Cord 


of your Net towards your Border, and forec it 
into the Notch in the ſmall end of your 
main Stick, and let ſome Body hold it there ; 
But in cafe you have no help , lodge it in-your 
Gutter under the Peg P, and drive the ſharp End 
of the Bilkard into the Ground upon ic, to ſtay 
there until you go to the other main $ic# N, o, 
and there fix your Cord into the Notch at the 
End 7. It muit be fo ſtraitned , that a great 


20 deal of ſtrength may be uſed to get it into the 


Notch; then place your main. S/ic# in'the Gutter 
under the Peg N.- Remove your Bi/iard from 


Your main Stick /7,2, and force your Net into 


the Platform, fo that it be hid under theCord. 

The next thing to dire you in is the placing 
your Call-Plevers and Artificial Lapwings, which + 
mult be diſpoſed as you fee the Cyphers 00000. 
In caſe the Wizd be not diredtly Faft , but in- 
clined a little towards the S2u:h ; then your firſt 


30 Pelt, or counterfeit Bird (which is nothing bur 


the Skinof a Bird ſ{tutr with Chaf,, or the like) 
marked 3, ſhall be placed half a fo? from your 
Border, and about eighr or niae foo? from the 
End 7”, the reſt you may range in ſuch order as 
they are deſigned by the Firere , at about two 
foot diſtant trom cach other; whereas in caſe 


the Wind be North-Eaſt, place your Birds a good 


dcal farther from the End Y, that is to ay, abour 
ſix foot turther ; becauſe W:ld-fow! always fly 
againſt the Wind, and then as they pals over the 
Stales, or Artificial Birds , that is betwixt them 
and the hinder S*ake R, wt may fo fall out that 
they. may pals under the Cord; for that will be 
ſhorter by a third part when it is let looſe, and 
by a moity, if the IVizd be ſtrong , which you 
muſt diligently obſerve when there 1s bur lictle 
Wind ſtirring. - You may place two- thirds of 
the Birds behind your Net, and if it be ftrong, 
one third part is enough, the reſt ſhould be 


50 before, becauſe Plvers will come where your 


Birds are. | « Fa 
As for Lapivings, they muſt not be mixed 
with /your Plovers, but placed juſt by your 

Gutters, as the Letters L,L 1mporr. SSA 
The next rhing yoy are to diſpoſe is your Live 
Birds; if you intend 'ro uſe twagdrive them 
one before, ” and rhe othier behind ; if you have 
only one, place-it. behind in this manner { Force 
your little piked. S/af-£ into the Groynd, which 


and chen fix it to the {aid Peg thac it may not G9 15 tyed to rhe bigger End of the Rod ,/ and then 


ilip back. 

| have alſo for the conveniency repreſented to 
you, with what menner of Knot it 1s that you 
jhould faſten your Ccrds on this occaſion. Sup- 
poſing that the P:g 7, be the Piece whereunto 
you pretend to faſten your Cord 2,4, take it in 
one of your //ds at 1,and being over the Thread 


hold up the litrle End F, to feecit iy ſtand right 
with the Lodge, and if ſo; hold it a foor high 
whilſt you flick the; rwo Pegs/A, B, into the 
Earth; then tye a /ive Lapwing unto it with 
the Packthread about uts Legs witiclt Parkthread 
ſhould be inditfterent long , to the end the Lap- 
wing may not hurt it elf ; chen put the * ail 
about 
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| about the Fad of the Rod, and faſten it with 
= another Packthread, and ſo taking one of the 
25 Reels, faſten the End of the Thread which is 
above the quarter part of the length of your Rod, 
i to the place marked Z,, and the Reel to tlie 
| Lodze. If you plant a couple of Lapwings, you 
mult place the other in rhe ſame manner betore 
your Platform. | | faſts f, g, to ſtrain the Nets. You muſt lay a 
bk Your Holm-ſtick muſt be placed about three good handful of Straw under the Cord upon the 
| | or four fathom from the Border , and about ſix 10 7arf, to prevent dirting the Cord, as well as ſpoil- 
foot bencath the laſt Pelrs or Artificial Birds. ing the Turf; and you had need to have a good 
To ſer it right in order do thus : Drive into the Armful in your Lodge,” to keep you warm ind 
Ground the two Pegs marked at the great End M, dry as occaſion requires. You muſt likewiſe cur 
| in ſuch manner as your Holm:;/ſtice may move two little Holes in the Grownd to reſt your fee: 
|þ like the Axeltree of a Cart berween the two when you ſtrain your Cords, the Letters D,F 
| Wheels ; take the little End X, and lift your denote the place where. The ſame things muſt 
Red almoſt ſtrait up, that it may be right with be all obſerved, if you uſe but one Nez. But he 
the Lodge, and then faſten your two Pegs , j that will undertake ro manage two Nets , had 
in the Ground: Then faſten the End of your need to ſee firſt the manner of it, at leaſt to ob- 

Line to one of your Reels at the middle L of 20 ſerve theſe following Dirzions. 
| your Rod, and carry the other end to your Lodge. You have been already fully inſtruted how 
[| The #o/m-ſtick muſt be rycd art the End X of to plant one ſingle Net, which being done, Take 
+ athe Rod; your Holm-ſtick muſt be laid down a long Cord, repteſented by the pricked Line 7, j, 


it unto you, as alſo how you may (being a ſingle 
Perſon) manage two Nets at the fame time from 
one and the ſame Lodze. Your Seat muſt be 
of ſome Turf about a foot ſquare, and three or 
four nches thick, which put beneath the Cord 
at the place marked C, where your Cords croſs 
each other, and where one may touch the Hold- 
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cloſe, and covered with ſome Bouzhs, Straw, or 
the like, rhat the Birds may not be affrighted ar 
the ſight thercof. 

This Ho!m-ſtick is nothing but the two Wings 
of a Kite or Buzzard, which are ryed with rwo 
or three Zawks-bells at the End of the Rod for the 
purpoſe that ſhall be anon declared. 


DireAions for preparing the Lodge , for 
thoſe that take Plovers and the like 
Wild-fowl. 


e Lodze is to be thus made: Take five 

or ſix Boughs about three foot high , and 
ſtick them in the Ground like an Hedge; it muſt 
be open at the Top, that you may hear and (cc 
the Birds that paſs near you. 


which at one End faſten tothe Peg M, about two 
or three foo? from the ſide of the Peg 7; the 
other End faſten ro the Peg H, fo that the part X 
of the Packthread may be diſtant berween five 
or ſix fathom from the End of the Gutter 0. 
When the ſhorter of your two main Sticks is 


30 fixed, one Endat X, and the other at Q, carry 


the bigger of them ten or twelve fathom diſtant ; 
one End being ſet at j within half a foot of the 
Packthread, and the other towards L. Let them 
be ſtooped down, and then fix another Pack- 
thread, reprelemed by the pointed Line S, 7, 
which muſt be ſtrained hard : Then vvith your 
Billiard ſtick make your Border or Plat form Q,P ; 
then cut out your Gutters, and place your Pegs 
and Sticks as they are placed in the beginning of 

in 


40 this Chapter, numbred 3 and 4, and pla 


the former Net. 
You may make this Form ſerve for two Winds, 
if you make the Gutters Y,,X,Z, R, juſt oppoſite 


H Sauth O 
; ro the others; and then place your main Sticks 
* in them, turning about your Cords, and tran(- 
plant your Lodge : As for Example, The fore- 
going Figure repreſents two Nets, which are fer 
or a Weſterly-Wind ; Suppoſe the W::d ſhould 

chop abour and turn Eaſternly, you muſt rhe 
50 firſt of all pur the End of the Cord M to the 
Letter B, the ſtrong Peg 4 to the little p, and the 
Stake behind 77 to the little m; the 'main Stick 
X tothe Letter .Y, the other j to the Letter /, 
and your Net will ' be then ſet for the Eaſt-wind. 
You may likewiſe tranſpoſe the other Net by 
turning the Cord 7 tothe little a, and the ſtrong 
Peg to the little o, and that S:ake behind ro the 

Letter N. | 

You muſt alſo turn about your main Stakes, 
60 and make a low Seat ar the Letter h, and drels 
up your Loge there; the rwo pointed Lines 
a, h, j, n, and 6b, h, p, m, do fully demonſtrate 
how the Nets ſhould be placed vyhen the Wind 
is turning abour. Your Birts both dead and 
alive muſt alſo be altered as you there ſec ; and 
you muſt ſer two or three counterfeit Birds be- 
tore the firſt Border wich a Lapwing or Calf _ 

an 
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ever and anon, as occaſion requires ; for the Game 
perceiving the Lapwirgs to ſtir and: fly from place 
ro place}, and your other Birds to ſtand feeding 
as it were , will be decoyed thither inexpeRari- 
on of ſome' Food. When they: come' near;be ſure 
do nor make your Birds to ſtir at:all , for they 
forcedneſs - of 
the Motion , that they were tyed ;/and for fear 
of being ſuprized themſelves, they will fly away. 
Y Our {mplements being all diſpoled. as before x5 Neither muſt you with your Pipe give them ſuch” 
loud Calf , as if at a remote diſtance; bur lef-: 
I havethoughr fir to 


+ +4 


vers, Oc, 


direted ; berake your {elf to your Lodge, 
having your Pipe hanging at your Neck,and when 
you elpy 'any Game — Wing, give them a 
C4, and make your Cal Birds fly aturn or two 


EEZES: 


The Natural Call for Ployers. 


would then ſoon perceive by the. 


{en your Notes by Degrees. 
{er'down the ſaid Notes. 


mit 


The Call for Curlues.The He-Lapwing coming.The Female Lapwing. © $p 


£&. 
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It is very difficult to imitate exatly the Notes, 
without good Ob(teryarion and Practice , bur as 
near 4s you can Ca/ in the fame Notes as you 
hear them as they paſs by you; and be ſure not 
ro lerfly your Net , though there were never' {0 
many of them ; and that they were juſt, ar the 
Net , unleſs they come flying againft the Wind. 
When you perceive they begin to defcend,and that 
they come within eightcen or twenty Foot of the 
Platform, let go your Pipe , and lay both hands 
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When you ſee a great Flock coming, your Af: 
ſiſtane muſt hold the Cord of your Holm-Rod, 
that is, the Xites Wings ; and draw it juſt when 


you dire&t him, that is to ſay , when the firſt. 
Birds of the Flock fly low, and are within about. 


ſix Foot of the Form ; for as ſoon as ever they 
perceive the Ho/m-Rod alofr, the laſt of the Flock 
will firſt paſs on, andall of them. come within 
a Foot of the Ground , ſo that you may take the 
greateſt part of them , were they ten or fifteen 


on your Cord, to ler fly with all the force: you 20 Dozexy, You muſt be ſure not to ſtir the Zolm- 


can, by giving ira ſmarr pult-rowards you, juſt 
as you perceive the firſt of the Flock between the 
rwo Stakes, K, 7. If they are about cight Foot 
high from the Grownd, let them paſs on, tor they 
will wheel abour and rake another turn'; nay 
lometimes they will paſs by you eight or nine 
times before you will find them right for your 
purpoſe. You will find that moſt an end they will 
pitch a good way from your Net ; it you per- 


ccive them {o inclined , make ſome little noiſe 30 


to prevent them! , if however they take Ground, 
then ger your Aſſiſtant to ſteal our: at rhe back- 
ſide of your Lodge , and ferch a great compals 
behind the Plovers , and. if you had for that pur- 
pole your Artificial Stalking Horſe or Cow , it 
would be of great uſe. © But for want thereof, ler 
him Ly on all tour, or at lea{t ſtooping with his 
Head down , by which means he may by de- 
grees drive them from ſide-to fide , within ren or 


twelve Foot of the Border , at which time let 40 _ 


him throw up his 74, and give a great Shout ; 
upon which they will take Wing to fly ovet your 
Nets , at which Inſtance of time draw in your 
Cords very br:skly; and take up all thoſe that are 
under the Nets, | | 

When all are gathered up , clear the place: of 
all the looſe Feathers that lye on the Ground,and 
then {cr your Net in its former State to take 0- 
thers, 

When you have two Nets Planted , afd that 
a Flock come, do not preſently draw,bur let your 
Alliſtant ferch a compaſs and raiſe them, by which 
mc2ns you may be aſſured of them. 


Rod, until the Birds be within ſeyen or eight 


Foot of the Ground , leſt they paſs over the. 
whole Form before they ſtoop to the Ground. And 
this is all I ſhall fay as to this particular way of. 
raking Plovers, which though difficult to obſerve, * 


yet it .expert in, is very profitable. . | 
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CHAP, XXVIL | 


How to take Wild-Ducks ' with 
Nets , Hooks , Sliping knots and. 


the like. 


"Hey that would employ themſelves in ta- 


ſhould always have' ſ6me wild ones reclaimed ;” 


and made tame for that purp6ſe ; for the wild® 


will never accompany themſely Ce: of 
the real. tame Bree4-Therefore bees | at 
leaſt a dozen of them, for fear of wanting an 
upon occaſion, for they ate often loſt, and fonch 
lubje@t ro any, CY SS | 

Never plate your Nets but where you have at 
leaſt a Foot of Water , nor. much mare, fo that 


Marſhes , Sands, Flats , overflown leads and 


the like,are proper for this Sporr. 
The Nets to uſe are the'fame with thoſe uſed 


for Plovers , and plant them after the fame man- 
S s RET , 
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king Ducks and Millards ' with Nets ,» &c. 
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ner , only theſc are ſer under Water, and you the upperead of the Sticks and the Collers may 
need no Berder to conceal your Net; your Main be juſt kid a little under Water, and then throw 
ſome Barly or the like Grain amongſt your Traps , 
that ſo you may take them cirher by their Head; , 
or {wiming b 


Sticks ſhould be of /ren, ſtrong in proportion to 
or if of eas, n good heayy 
pieces of Lead all along your Net, at about a 
Foot diſtance. on the fides of it, to (ink it down 
into the Water , thatthe Pucks may not elcape by 
Diving; and your Ledge ſhould be ſo contrived 
as direfted for the Ployvers. When all is 


ready, place Dwets (that is, ſhe ones) in this man- 10 


ner ; tyc two or thece of them before your Net , 
and as many behind by the Legs , bur fo as they 
may ſwim up and down , _—_ Grain, or 
Cbipings as you ſhall throw to them for that - 
pole ; The Drakes keep by you in your Lodge ; 
When you perceive a Flock coming near you , ler 
fly one of your Decoy Ducks, which will prefent- 
ly joyn with the Wild ones in expectation of his 
Mite , and not finding her there , he will begin 
tocall ; and the Female that is tycd by the Legs 2® 
hcaring her Mate to call , will begin to cry our , 
and provoke the others to do the ſame, upon 
which the Drake comes to his Female, and gene- 
rally draws with him the whole Flock , which 
pgreedily fall ro cat the Baz? laid for that purpole. 
The Ducks being once come within your Draught, . 
pull _ Cords with the quickeſt force you can ; 
and having thus taken them, ler go your Decoy 
Ducks, and feed them well , and the Wild ones 
you may kill ; and fo ſet your Nets again as you 39 
{ce occalion. 

Sometimes the 17nd is fo contrary , that the 
Male Duck can't hcar his Mate when ſhe cryeth ; 
in that calc let goa ſecond, and a third to bring 
in the company you deſign to ſurprize. Your 
Decoy Ducks ſhould have {ome mark of diſtinQtion 
for your more ready knowing them from the 
Wild ones,as ſomething ſowed about one of rheir 


Legs. 
4 
7o take Ducks with Runing Slips, and Col- 
ters of Horſe-hair. | 


ſhall now ſhew you a cheap; and caſly way to 
take Ducks with Rwning-Slips, Wc. eſpecially 
in ſuch low Marſhes, as arc overflown not above a 
Foot and a halt dcep. 
Obſerve the Haunts moſt frequented by them , 
and there caſt a little Graiz for two or three days, 
to embolden and draw them on, for having 5? 


O 


_ once ted there, they will not fail ro return thither 


every Day. You muſt then plant ſeven or cight 
dozen of your runing Bows of Zorſe-hair rycd by 
two or three together unto little tharp Stakes,which 
muſt be fixed into the Ground according to this 
enſuing Figure ; and they muſt be fo placed, that 


If 


ſee how you ſucceed , and toorder your buſineſs 
as you ſee occaſion. 


60 Sticks, as the Figure marked G 


y their Legs. 
You muſt reſort Fes 4 thrice every Day, to 


= 


This Figure offereth you a Device much of the 
{ame Nature with the former ; It is a State which 
for length is according to the deprh of the Water 
as 7, ©, art the great end 7,bore it with twocrofs 
Holes , and putinto the ſaid Holes two Sticks,one 
P, R, the other Q_S, cach abour the by of ones 
little Fivger , and about two Foot long ; they 
mult be ſer in, and well peg'd,, at cach end 
of the Sticks faſten your Colers or Slipping Bows 
of Horſe-hair well ewiſted,as the Lerters P,Q,R,S, 
then place your Sit 7,7, that it may be all un- 
der Water ; and fo as your kts may juſt ſwim 
open on the top of the Water , and then caſt 
your Grain or Chippings of Bread in and out a- 
mongſt the ſaid Stakes , the betrer to entice the 
Ducks to come. 


To take Ducks with Hooks,and Lines. 
Thoſe that uſe the Water much , and obſerve 
where Ducks reſort, do frequently uſe to take ſtore 


of them by Hooks and Lines , the manner is as 
here deſcribed by theſe Figures. 


4 
"711i "0 


Faſten your Lives well and ftrong unto g- 


G 


ſtake down your Sticks into the , then 
Bait your ook with an Acorn, Bean, or the like, 
as the Figares B, E,repreſents, or with a Fiſh as 
the Figure C. You may alſo bait it with a Worm. 
By theſe you may learn to Bait with Paſts , orthe 
like ; you Bendddo welt ns feed rhe Ducks 
three or four days before , arthe place where you 

1n- 
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meend to fer your Lizes and Hooks the better to 
det and cmbolden _ you 
ibould viſix your Sport every Morning and Evening, 
cotake in what you have caught , and to R 

what is a mals. | 


C H A P.. XXIX 


Direttions to take Herons,Bitterns, 
Wild-Geeſc, Ducks, Swans 
and the like. 


Here are divers ſorts of large Fow! that 

Rivers and Mooriſh places,ſeeking 
for Fiſh , Frogs and ſuch like Food that the Wa- 
ter affords , eſpecially upon great Floods , and 
the like; when you perceive any ſuch Fowl, to fre- 
quent 2 certain place, you may take them with 
Hooks and Lines ſet, and baited according to 
thele Figures. 


Your #oks mult be ſtrong , and well tyed to 


10 Several Direftions 


30 alrogerher in Woods and 


t6t 
.the Stalking-Horſe , cirhet N+- 
ficial, may be of grear ue. 


For this 
tural of 


CH AP. XXX. 


or taking 
Hawks, as alſo other Birds, 
with an Owl, or Horn-Coot. 


Ou muſt know thar all Birds- thar ſleep iri © 

the Night, are Enemies to thoſe rhat rake 

their Reſt in rhe Day. Such that ſleep by Day 
are the ſeveral ſorrs of Owls, rhe Oſprey, &c. and 


20 when any of the Day Birds clpy t 


x —_— 
ther about them both great and ſmall, endea- 
vouring to killthem. You may with the ſmaller 
ſort of Owls catch good ſtore of ordinary Birds, 
as Sparrowhawks, Magpies, Fayes, Daws , Black- 
birds, Thruſhes, Sparrows, Lennets,, and the like: 
And with your great Horn-Coot , the Goshawk, 
_ : f - =o , Sc. beſides the aforefaid 
Birds. | 

The Horn-Coot is a large fort of Owl, and kee 

cat Foreſts; he is oe 
iddle _ Gooil with 
air s and rough Foored; he r 
Tuſs of Feathers *%q either ſide of his Bead 
bearing out like Forns; his Face is broad and 
large, his Eyes great and ſparkling, and his Yojce 
terrible frighting, - Having got ſuch an Ow!/, 
you need want no Recreation, having firſt made 
him fit for your purpoſe, and to that end follow 
theſe Directions. 


times bigger than a 


your Lines,then Bait them in this manner, thruſt 450 The firſt thing to be taught him is ro come 


the long ſtrait part of your Hook into the Moath,or 
Throat ot the Frog, and let the end come out ar the 
Tail, and then faſten ir to the Zzve,which muſt be 
tyed to ſome Bough, Root of a Tree, or Stump; 
and for want of ſich conveniency, drive in fome 
Stake to faſten ir unto. 

I yoncan ger a fmall F;/5_ abour the bigneſs 
of a Gudgeon 1 will doas well, and for ſome fort 
of Foul better ; and therewith Bair your F/ook, 


and feed on your Fi/#, being ready and perfect 
at that, put him into ſome Room or Cockloft, 
where you muſt place two pieces of- Timber at 
each end of the" Room one, which muſt be about 
two foot high, and cut on the upper-ſide like che 
Ridge of an Houſe, declining on both fides, that 
your #orn-Coot may Pearch on them ; then tyec * 
a Cord from one of the ſaid Pearches to the 
other , having firſt drawn ir through an J7ron- 


thruſting rhe long end in atthe Throat g , and out 50 Ring, or ſome ſtrong Leather-Strap , whereunto 


at the Fundament  ;. and rhere faſten your ook 
ro the Line, and your Line to ſome Stake or the 
like, as marked e, the end f being fixed into the 
Ground , and the great end e being; juſt covered 
over with the Water ; And the firſt Fern, or Bit- 
tern that ſhall perceive it, will make art it; and de- 
vour it, and ſo become taken. 

You mult attend Mbrning, and Fuening to look 
after your Baits, and w hs well you ſhould' 


ces. 

If your Baits do miſs, and that you find the 
Fewl do reſort thither ; then ferch a grear com- 
paſs abour them, and'as it were gently drive them 
ro thoſe places where your. Baits are ſer; and if 
they paſs within fight thereof, they. will come to 
them and be taken: 


rye a Strap abour three foo? long , and at the 
other End your FHorn-Coot muſt be faſtned by 

the Legs, juſt like unto Hawks. Your Ring, of 
Leather Strap, muſt be looſe, 1o as to play for- 
wards and backwards from one Bif-t to the 
other, that your Zrn-Coot may divert himſelf 
when he is minded to change places. Ar firſt, 
place not your two Pearches, or Biflets, above 
ſix or ſeven foot afunder; but afterwards you 


place good ſtore of Fwks in ſeveral pla- 60 may _ them by little and little, as you 


perceive he cones on. Let him not reſt at an 
tire on the Ground, and ler the Strap, by which 
he is ried, be proportioned to the height of the 
Pearches. 24, ee 
You muſt reach him ro- fly from one Stand to 
che other, by neyer feeding. him on that Pearch 
where you find him, buronly thew him. his os 
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and fo draw or entice him tothe other ; when he 
hath had a Reward of two or three Bits , remove 
your ſelf to the other End, Calling him , and 
unleſs he come to the other Pearch give him no 
more; and by this means in a little time you 
will find he will be too quick for you, for as 
ſoon as he perceives you to move , he will fly 
along and get thither before you : He is then 
well made, and will be brought to that pals in 
about two Months. 

My next buſinels ſhall be, to ſhew you how 
to prepare the Place and Inſtruments you arc to 
uſc in taking /Z/awks , and other Birds, by the 
help of your /7orn-Coot. 

Choole out fome Quarter that lieth high and 
open, free from /Zedges, Trees, or Bruſhes , only 
with a finzle Tree, diſtant at leaſt four hundred 
Pacers from anv other, with a larze round {pread- 


. 


ing Top, and pare away all the under Bowghs. 


This 2c ſhews the whole, with the Explana- 2 


tion. 


=> 


F% 
Þ- 


SW 


, 
Y 


From 4 to F is the Stem of the Tree, cleanſed 
trom all Boughs about twelve foo? round from 
the Ground , the rop Branches being all pared. 
away, to bring the whole into a uniform Cur, 
no place ſticking out more than another , that 
vour Nets may the ftrecr play : It there be any 
void place in the 7ree, by which a Bird may 
ſtoop through and ſtick at your 77or»-Coot which 
15 under it , you mult there ſtick in ſome Bouzhs 


ro fill t up; and it were not amiſs if you let 60 will preſently 


three or tour Bowghs below ro ſtand out ſome- 
what mor- than the reſt , upon which a Bird 
might take ftand, ro view your Ow! or Zorn 
Ceo! at the bottom of the Tree. 

You mult carctully gather up all the Leaves, 
Chopings, and broken Sticks, and put them out of 


ſight tor the avoiding Suſpicion ; for 7Zawks Wway ; then ſer your Net 
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eſpecially are very jealous and obſeryant. Then 
choole our three Bewghs from under the Tree 
that ſtand in a Triangle at an equal diſtance , as 
thoſe marked 7, Y, the third being juſt behind 
the Tree; then make a little Inciſion, or Cleft, 
with your Xnife in the End of each of the fid 
Branches; the Clefts ſhould be diſtant about nine 
or ten foot each from the Body of the Tree; the 
intent of theſe Clefts are to receive as many 


10 little Pegs , which are faſtned to the Cords of 


your Net, as hereafter in the next Figure ſhall 
be declared. 

Then prepare two Bi/ets, one of which place 
at H, L, about four or five foot from the Body 
of the Tree, which muſt be ſtrong ſer into the 
Ground; the other at /, muſt be placed about 
an hundred Paces diſtant, and forced alſo into 
the Ground ; then ſtick up four or five Branches, 
as R,S, about three foo? from it for a Lodge, 


o where you may withdraw with your Compa- 


nions; behind each of the Bi/ets drive a ſtrong 
Peg of Word, as M, and your place is fitted. 
Your place being thus prepared , rake your 
Horn-Coot, your Cord, and a Folding-Ladder, and 
get carly in the Morning to the place Plant the 
Ladder againſt the hindermoſt of your Triangle 
C/efts, and fix the Peg, which is taitned ro one 
of the Cords of your Net into the Cleft , and it 
mult be very gently thruit in ; then remove your 


© Ladder to the Branch /, P, and gently thruſt 


into the Clefr the Peg that is at the other.cnd of 
your Nez. Then carry your Ladder to the 
Branch 7,2, and put into the Cleft 7, one of the 
Pegs of the other Net ; the other Peg of your 
ſecond Net mult be faſtned into the Cleft ot the 
Branch which is behind the -7ree; then your 
two Nets arc ſctin 7riangle above, as appears by 
the Letters below X, E, 4,o, X. Then re 
move your Ladder into ſome Private place, or 


40 faſten it on the backſide of your 7ree to lye 


clole. 

The next thing to be done is, to draw your 
Line between the rwo Pearches, wiz. from H to 
7, with your [ron-Ring , or Leather-Buckle ciapt 
on it, for your Horn Coot to move in and out as 
you ſce occaſion: fix the End of the Lize over 
the Biler 1, at the Stake, in the Lodge M. 
Every thing being thus diſpoſed, withdraw your 
ſelf, and watch your /Zorn-Coot , to obſerve if he 


50 diſcovers any thing; for you ſhall ſooner dif 


ccrn by his Eye than your own , whether any 
Bird be ſtiring or not. When you find him 
turning his /Zead a little on one fide, with his 
Fyes aloft, give him a little rwitch , and make 
him forſake the Pearch, or Billet 7; for on that 
he muſt be firſt placed , and he will fly along 
after a heavy manner, to reſt himſelf on the other 
Billet, or Pearch , under the Tree. The Bird 
that was paſſing by having once diſcovered him, 
oop art him , and | may the 

Tree will take a Stand, to conſider his ſtrange 
Countenance, and reſolving to ſet on him, S 
himſelf into one of the Nets, which ſoon falleth 
down upon him; and you muſt be nimble to 
rake him out, that he bruiſe not his Feathers, 
nor oyer-heat himſelf by Bating, and ſend him 
as before, and = 
aw 
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draw your Horn-Coot to your Lodge again on 
the Pearch I. 

The Nets to be uſed are the ſame with that 
mentioned in the Twenty. fifth Chapter, where ir 
is at large deſcribed. 'A 

The Preceding Dovice is very good;, bur that 
which is deſigned by this following Figare is 
much berrer, in regard there is no need of any 
Tree, and alſo becauſe you may by this take 
rwo or three, nay rwenty at one time ; and like- 
wiſe in regard the Birds which now come to 
your Horn-Coot , have no Pearch to ſtand and 
gaze, whereby they _ hazard rhe diſcovering 
of your intent. Furthermore, if five or fix 
Hawks, or other Birds, ſhould be at once in your 
Tree, you may m_ to take but one, and pro- 
bably the worlt of chem all. 


« 
» 


tg 
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This Figare is much the ſame with that for 
taking Plovers, already at diſcourſed of. 

For taking of Hawks uſe a double Platform, 
ot which 1 have alſo treated; only in the placing 
of theſe, your Nets muſt play the one on this 
fide, and the other on that ſide ; whereas for 
Plovers, they both play one way. For Example, 
When you draw your Cord of the Net, the fide 
M,talls on the Point +, and other 4 upon 3, to 


EF 
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to the other | Pearch A, to give a full opportu: 
ity of diſcovering himſelf. o | 
n caſe _ have any Stale Pies, or Fays, they | 
will be great helps to call in other Birds } 
and remember this thing, char in caſe you ſte any 
Bird. which you deſire ro take, if he come on 
the Right hand , you muſt rake him with thar 
Net which is on your Left hand, and fo on 
the contrary, "_ 
Having" hitherto treared of the - raking &f 
Hawks, as alſo other Birds with an Horn-C vot ; 
I ſhall next proceed to treat of the taking Hawks 
ſeveral other ways, and of all Ages, ally 
of ſuch as are moſt in our - fas 
the Goshawk, Sparrowhawk , Merlin, Hobby, Ca- 
firel, and the like; all which have their 4yries . 
and Breed here, though not eſteemed fo 
—_ Beyond Sea ones, eſpecially the Gof- 
ans. $7 
20 There are likewiſe ſome Hawks, that by ſome 
Accident or other come into this Kingdom wild, 
and others break out of the Mew, or by Mif- 
forrune are loſt, and Breed here. 

Hawks are taken three ſeveral ways, and at 
as many ſeveral Seaſons ; to wit, from the Afery, 
after they be.diſcloled, at which time they are 
called Fyafſes, or after they Fe full Summed, and 
begin to leavertheir Ne/t, at which time they are 
called Branchers ; or after they have - preyed for 

30 themſelves, and then they are called Sre Hawks, 
or Hawks in their Sorage. | 


The T aking Eyaſſe-Hawks. 
2s 


che taking rheſe Zawks (which is as ſoon 
they be diſcloſed , and have caſt off rhe 

turſt Down which covereth their Feathers) there is 

no difficulty to be uſed, more than finding out 
the Ayery, or Neft , which is amongſt the talleſt 
40 Trees that grow in the thickeſt Coverts, and are 
moſt remote from Paths , or frequented places ; 
and when you come where the A4yery is, you 
may know it by the Mutings and Slicings of the 
Old ones about the ſaid Ayery , and ar the foor 

of the Tree you will find much Plumage , Fea- 
thers, and Bones of Birds , 1o that if you watch 
near the faid place early in the ing , Or at 
the cloſe of the Evening , -you may ſee the Male 

ing in Prey for the Female that ſerteth on the 


Neft. | 

5” Having thus found the Nef , abour Mid-da 
= + time that ſhe od 20 father nd 
lace her {elf ) you may climb up the Tree, and 
look into the Neff ; aheqwenn rs I ar 
hath, or whether Young ones; but ure do 
not touch either, for that will make her forſake 

© the Ayery. And when the Young ones are 
about ten Days old you may take them away, 
and bring them up wich warm Meat, and live 


I0 


the end that the Bird that ſtrikes ar the Ow!/, or 59 Birds, till they be full Summed and hard Fea- 


Horn-Coot, may 'be {ure to be taken, on what fide 
loever it come. 

You fee where to place the two Pearches, wiz. 
oneat A,and the other at D. You mult ar firlt 
Place your Horn-Coot on that by your Lodge, 
and when you find by him that he diſcovereth 
any Bire, force him from you that he may fly 


thered, and after that you may Reclaim and 
Man them as you find occaſion, ling to the 
DireQtions given in the Treatiſe -of ZHawk- 


"Theſe Zawks are called Eyaſſes, as taken out 

of the Neft; but this is not the beſt Seaſon for 

taking Hawks , for they can't be fo numaly 
T xt 
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es * 


dered. | 
The next Scaſon for the rakmg you 
is when they ace Bronebers ; that 15,” 


they 


are hard Sunmed , and begin to torlake their 


Ne/ts. 
To take Branchers, 


elic raking of Brawchers with Ners, ob- 19 and where they 


ſerve this Method : Having found out an 
Ayery, of Neſt, be there very carly in the Morn: 
ing, © 'warch the riſing of the Old Zfawts to 
fetch Prey'for their Young ones, and ſoon after 
their departure you ſhall fee rhe Young ones fly 
forch upon the Baughs and Branches of the 7 recs, 
$kiping up and down to exerciſe their Fg. 
Now the thing to be oblorved is their Neſts, 


which is cver one and the fame; then climb up 


the 7744, and being provided with ſeveral little oz 


Nets abotit two fort ,or two for? and an halt (uare, 
which muſt be made of ſtrong rwiſted Thread, 
and dycd of the colour of the Leaves , for fear 
of frighwing them , place one of thoſe Nets abour 
the Ne# half circular, leaving one paſllage for 
their going in and out; and let ir be placed 
about a fer? and an half #bove the Neſt, Pertr- 
box/e-wile . and in (ach ſecret manner at a di- 
{lance from the Net, that it may not be 


Hawks 
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| fed. avby. their Damb , nor io well kept and or- 


To take Hawks in their Soreape. 


"His Seaſon is from the time they have Prey- 
ed for themſelves , until the firſt year 
expired , .and that they have Mewed. For the ta- 
king them you muſt well know their Ayerie, and 
diligently obſerve their Mornings and Evenings 
going forth for Prey, as alſo their returning home , 
rake rheir Stands ; for Hawks 
of all Birds are the moſt conſtant to their wonted 
places. Therefore bcing thus acquainted with 
their rimes of going our , and the places where 
they ſit at rheir return, rake the advaitage of 
cheir going out tor Prey, and climb up the 7ree 
where their Stands are , and in the ſtrait places 
where they mult pals , rake a pair of thoſe Nets 
called by Falconers,Z/rines , or Urnes, which for 
ſhape are not much different frapn"thoſe you are 
to ule forthe taking of Brancher s/; bur they are 
much more larger , and mGec hollow. itrcompaſs, 
with a large: Meſh; they are made of tro 
Twiſted brown 7hread , and dyed Green as afore- 
{aid ; but being common to be bought at Nez- 
makers Shops , THhal lay no more of them. 

Thele Zrines or Nets place in the ſeveral paſ- 
ſages, and in divers Trees round their Stand , 6 
that let them come which way they will, you may 
meet with ſome of them , and place your felf in 


ceived by the Old ones. Let your Net be a 4, {ome ferret place, as before direfted , to watch 


raning Net, (o drawn upon a firong Live, thar 
when any thing ſhall finike againlt it, it may run 
rogerher hike a P#wrſe., and enclote and keep faſt 
the thing taken : and to that end make faſt the 
fllrong Lines to {ome Branch of the Tree , that 
when they arc taken they may not tall ro the 
Ground, bur hang tertered in the Nez , withour 
bruiting rhemiclves , or breaking their Feathers, 
which 1s much to be regarded. 

Having thus placed your Net about the Neſt , 


then place ſome others of the ſame ſ17e and faſhi- 


on berween the thickeſt and ulual Branches , 
through which they pals in and out to their Nefs , 
elpecially at that place where you ſaw the Old 
ones make their patlage out; and let them be 
placed more uprightly , and faſten the ſtrong 
Lines to lome Braxches as atorclaid. 

Your Nets being thus placed, which are ro be 
done with all hatt imaginable , for fear of the 
Old oncs coming , you muſt delcend the 7ree , 
and placc vour {clt m tame lecret place, char you 
may not be cipyed by cither the Old or Y 
Hawks , vet to as you nay have fightot them ; 
and when the Old ones brings them Prey, they 
fiock about hcr to the Nef# tor ix , © that as ma- 
ny as touch the Ners , become enrangled ; and 
tho(e that ctcape are taken oft times at their com+ 
ing out. Thoſe that arc (> taken ferch not down 
uncil theOld one 1s deparred and the other Young 
ancs are come our for fear of attrighting them 


| from their N-/f ,, and '6 loke the taking them : 


and be farc not to break or bruiſe any of their 
Feather, in the raking them our of the Netrs ; 
and you thould be provided with fome Rafter- 
7Joods to pur on thar Heads, which will make 
them quicter trom {trugling. 
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their taking, for tear of hurting themfelves; and 
when you have taken them down, Zeod theta ab 
aforeſaid. FN. 

Bur if ir happen that this raketh no ef , 
then fix Szaſes under your Nets, of ſuch Birds &i- 
ther great or {mall as you ſee they Prey upon ; 
and theſe Sry/es tyear ſuch a convenient libary , 
that they may flutter up and down within 
compals of the Ner. Then abour Day-break when 
ns to rouze her {elf upon her Stand, 
and to gaze abour according ro their Nature; and 
hath caſt up her Caſting of Plumage , or Feathers , 
and being tharp and hungry, will ſoon eſpy your 
S:alrs , and with all ca make them her 
Prey , by which mcans the will become intanglked 
in the Nets; and by this Device you may take 
all the Ayerie , provided you be not too raſh, by 
getting up the Tree , to take that down, and fo 
altright the reſt away. 


50 To take Hawks with Lime-Rods,or a Lime- 


Byſb. 


cre are {ome thar for raking of ſore Zawts 
do uſe Liwe-Rods , or a Lime-Buſb , 
aruticially made of five Twigs, gently fixed into 
a little Socket of Wood made like a Handle , that 


ſo ſoon as any thing roucheth or ſtrikerh them , 
they preſencl t from the Socket , and clap 
cloſe ro the thi it roucheth-, and ſo become 
60 intangled ; lirthe Bu/bes are artificially pla- 


ced about the Stand where the Hawk uſeth to fit , 

ci ir ſoabour , that ſhe can't come ro the 
ichout intangling. 

As for the ſingle Lime-Reds,chey muſt be fixed 

ro the neareſt Branches to the Stand, coming Nope 

wiſc ſo near the Staxd, that ſhe can't come in 


exhor acting Sea *F 1 0 become me inf 
Theſe Lime-Rads are. to be placed, not. only 
he Stand , but alſo in and abour - 7 


c d. , that ſhe 
ſtinguiſh chem from, rhe; Natural 7wigs of, the 


Tree. wo 
Theſe ſingle Lime-7wigs or Reds muſt. be abour 


a Foot and an halt long , (ne age half ways 
r 


Limed ; bur thoſe uſed for the Baſh, mult be x: 10 
bout twelve or fifteen {mall Rods in a Cluſter,and 


' ſo placed that one may not touch another; which 
Twigs muſt be about ſix aches long, of which 
Lime four Inches towards the top. 

But although this manner of raking ZZawks is 
very ccrtain,, and not much troubleſom, yet it is 
not fo good and neat, by reaſon of 
thew Feathers with the Lime ; therefore for the 
cleanſing their Feathers from the Lime , have ve- 


ry fine clarified Capons Greaſe , or Gooſe Greaſe, a- * 


nointing therewith the Limed Feathers very well , 
then take of the fineſt Hoxrglaſs Sand, and ſear- 
ecr it thick upon the Oyntment ; and having warm 
Water, cithcr bath the (aid places , or with afofr 
Spung dipt into the laid Water, bath the Feathers 
therewith , working them betwixt "on Fingers ; 
by which mcans you will get off all rhe daubed 
Lime , and peric&tly cleanſe the Feathers from 


the (ame, 
T aking Hawks with a Dark, Lanthorn. 


His way is very good and ſure for ſingle 
Hank, , as well Y as Old. Obſerve 

this Method. Having found the Stand of a Hawk, 
in the dead of the Night when its very Dark, 
get a Dark Lanthorn , and turn the Light juſt be- 
fore your Face , and againſt the Zawt, by which 
mcans your Face will not be ſeen by the Zawk , 


and make as little noiſe as poſſible ; and by this 4 like quantiry of White-bread in Fair Wat 


Device you may come unto her , and take her 
from her Stand with your #7and; for the Light 
doth calt an Amazement umo her, and it were 
not amiſs if you covercd your Face witha pi 
of thin Green $1/k ; tor nothing 15 more ailrighe- 
ful ro them,than the Face of a Man. 

This way 15 good to take all Hawks that 
through ill Reclazming, or otherwiſe do c{cape, and 
break away, and fo become Wild, 


Concerning the Stands of Hawks. 


F it be a Day-Stand, you hall find abour it 
nothing but Mutimgs , and Sly/rngs without 
Marrter. 


any mixture of And if it be a Naght- 
S:and, you fhall find lying amongſt the Mutangs 
many and divers Caſtings of Feathers, F 

and the likeyy/bich you may know to bea Hawks 
from other Faw/,by the bigneſs , proportion 
Subſtance. Allo by the difference of rhe Caſtings 


and 
was, 00 
you may know if it be her preſent or former he 


Stand; if her preſent,then you ſhall find Caſtings 
of all Natures, anlnns: deagptire or ge 
three parts dry , others halt-dry , lome Icis; and 
that Morning. Burt if it be 
ings will be 

COnegr- 


probably her Caftimg 

her forfaken Stand , then all ahe 

dry, old and withered. And thus m 
ning the taking of {awks. 


JO eth 


CHAP. XXXL _ 
Of Singing Birds, and how to pre: 


ſerve and keep them... . 

Aving thus largely Treated of the taki 
H Ver pn pou, (= ok Fowl ; It will not 
unneceſſary to Treat of ſuch Singing Birds as are 
of molt eſteem amongſt us , with ſome ſhort 
DireCtions how to keep them ; and firſt with the 
Nightingal. 


The Nightingal. 


3 Bird by moſt is eſteemed the Queen of 
all Singing Birds , as well for her ſweet as 
Various ing Notes, which ſhe ( though bur 
ſmall) loudly warbles forth,and generally in ſuch 
| near unto Houſes, and frequented places. 
y begin to appear about the beginning of 4- 
o® and whe their Winter Habitation 1s, noge 

noweth , tis ſuppoſed by ſome that 
ep all thar Scaſon. 64 "9 
makes her Neft in Quickſet Hedges , or the 
, not far from the Ground, and HZatch- 
young about the beginnirlg of May, and 
the carlicr the young ones are hatched, rhey ars 
eſteemed rhe berter. ſhould be raken out 
of their Neſts when indifferent Fled'g, for if well 
Feathered, they (as all other Birds ) will become 
ſullen and dye , and if roo hittle or callow , the 
arc tender and alſo in danger of dying. 
For their Meat give them Sheeps Hearts , of 
Bullocks Hearts , but take off the fat skin thar 
coyercth it , as alſo the Sinews ; then ſoke the 
er Aqueez- 

ing out ſome the Water , and mince 
{mall rogether , and give it them on the point of 
a*S::ckt, as much NT as is ſufficient. When 
they are old enough to fly out of the Nef , pur 
them into a Cage, with ſeveral Pearches tofir up 
on ; and let them be lined with grcen Keys for 
at the firſt chey are very ſubjet to the Cramp , 
and at the bottom of the Cage put in ſame Moſs , 


or fine Straw; and it were not amiſs if their Ca- 


hke 


50 ges were lined in the Winter , otherwiſe they 


mult be kept in a warm place. At their firſt Ca- 
ging put amongſt their Meat Ants Egg. 

In Summer every day feed them with freſh 
Meat ; when they begin to Mex? , let their Meat 
be hard Egs and Sheeps Hearts, of equal quanti- 
ties mixed together with Saffron and Water , but 
__ way take notice that Dack-Egs will kill 

: Sometimes you may give them Catterpil- 
lers, Red Worms, Eozs Lice, or Meal Worms. 
As ro-their Diſeaſes and Cures, obſerve that at 
fat, as 


ly 
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ly found in Dove-Hoaſes , or with a Speckled 
Spider , which you may find about Yines, or 
Gooſbery Trees, about Augyſt, and ar no other 


THNe. 


If they are Melancholy, put into their Drinking 
Pot, ſome Lignorice,with a little White Swger Can- 
dy, and let their Meat be Sheeps-Fearts Shred , 
ſome Meal-4Vormy, and hard Ezs mingled with 


Pi/mires. 


If you keep them not clcan, ſo that their Feet 


are clogged, their Claws will rot off, andr 


will be ſubject to the Graur and Cramp, and take 


no delight in themſelves; therfore keep the Cage 
clean and handſome, with good dry Sand in the 
Bottom. 


For the Cure of the Gout , take Freſh Butter, 


and Anoyntthcir Feet, Four or Five Days, and 
it will cure them. 

They are alſo troubled with Apoſtumes, and 
breaking out about their Eyes and Neb, for which 
ule Capyns Greaſe. 


The way t0 take Nightingals. 


Or Young ones obſerve where the Cock /rrge, 
and if he Sings long the Hen, is not tar 
off, and when you come near the Ne/ ſhe will 
Sweet and Car ; if notwithſtanding you can't find 
the Ne/t ſtick a M-al Worm or two upon a 7hory, 
and rctiring into ſome place out of ſight, obſerve 
which way it is carried by the Old one, and ap- 
oaching you- will hear the Young ones, when 
ſhe feeds them. Having tound the Net, do not 
rouch them, for then they will nor tarry in the Neft. 
The way ro take Branchers,is thus;{crape in the 
Dizch, or Bank-/ide, the Earth about three quarr- 
ers of a 7ard (quare, that it may look treih ; then 
take a Bird-7Trap or Net-Trap, which make aftcr 
this faſhion. 


Take a Net made of Green Thread, or rather 40 


Silk, which ſhould be about a 7ard in compaſs, 
and made after the faſhion of a Shove. Ner for 
Fiſk;then get ſome large Wire, which bend round, 
joyning both cnds x j are , Which pur into a 
ſhorr Stick about one /=ch and an halt long ; then 
take a picce of /rox with rwo Cheeks,and "Hole on 
cach ſide,through which pur ſome fine Whip Cord 
three or four times double, the better to hold rhe 
piece of Wood unto which the ends of the Wire 
are put; and with a Burton on cach fide rhe [ron 
rwiſt the Whip-Cord, tro the end the Net may 
play. the quicker. You muſt faſten the Ne to 
the Wire as you do a Shove-Net to the Hoop, then 
get a Board the compals of the Wire, joyn 
the two Cheeks of Iron at the Handle of your 
Board, and make a Hole in the middle thereof, and 
put a picce of Stick, about rwo nches long, and 
a Hole at the Top of your S:ick where you muſt 
have a Peg to pur in with rwo Wires an Inch 
and a halt long , to ſtick your Meal Worm upon, 
then in rhe nuddle of the Top of the Net, tie a 
String/drawing the Net up, having an Eye at the 
end,ot the Handle to pur your Thread through,and 
pull it rill it ſtands upright, hen pull ic h 
the Hole of the Stick that ſtands in the middle 
of your Board, and put your Peg in the Hole, 
to hold the String of the Net, that it can't fall 


down ; upon the Wires put two Worms before 
you pur ir into the Hole, and fet'it as gently as 
you can, that it may fall down upon the rouch 
of the Nightingals openti— having feraped 
che place, your "Net and Worys being in a req. 
dineſs , put ſome Ants'in your 7rup:Cage , and 
upon the Beard pat ſome Worms' apon Thorns 
and ſer them ar. the botrom of the 7rap-Cage, rg 
which end little Holes ſhould be made to ſtick in 


x0 the Ends of the Thorns; Then plant your Trap 


near the place where you heard them Call, be ir 
in the Ditch, by the Bank-{4e , or Corner of a 
Hedje, and you need not fear of catching ſome. 
You may ſet what number of Cages you think 
conyenicnt, the more the berter. 

Having taken any, ric the ends of their Wings 
with ſtrong Thread, to difable them from bruiſ; 
and hurting themſelves againſt the Top and Sides 
of the Cage; and to that end, it were convenient 


20 to let the Cage be lined with Green Bays. 


For Four or Five Days until they are Reclaim- 
ed, lerthem nor be diſturbed with Company, as 
lictle as may be; let their Food be Sheeps- Hearts, 
and hard #gs finely ſhred, and mixc together, 
with Red Ants, and a few Red Earth Worms will 
not do amiſs. Arrhe firſt taking them they wilt 
Eat nothing but living things, as Worms, Ants, 
Flyes, Catterpifſers, and the like ; Bur if through 
ſulleneſs they will not Ear, then open their Br#s 
and force them, ſtrewing ſome of the {aid Meat 
at the bottom of the Cage. 

Thoſe _— that are raken in July, or 
Auguſt , will not ſing till middle Ofober, and 
then they will hold in Song till Jaxe following ; 
bur thoſe raken in the begining of Apri/,arc eſtcem- 
c1 rhe beſt for Song. Thok: Birds that Sing be- 
tore they feed, are generally excellent ; but thoſe 
that are long a feeding, and do nor begin to Sing, 
are not worth the kceping, 

Cocks are thus known from ens; the Cock is 
{aid ro be longer and bigger than the Hen; to 
have a Eye , a larger Bl, and a Tay 
more reddiſh : But take this for a certain Rele, 
that if any of your Ne{t/»gs, betore they can feed 
themſelves, do Record a little to themiclves, and 
in that Recording you perceive their 7hroats to 
Was, it isafure ſ1gn they are Cocks. 

Brainchers, when they are taken and do Feed, 
whether Cocks or Hens , will Record ; but the 


50 Cocks do it much longer, louder, and oftner. 


CANART BIRDS. 


Heſe Birds rake their name from the place 

from whence they firſt came, viz. from 

the Canary Iſles ; bur of late years there is a fort, 
(but not fo good) that are brought from Ger- 
_ And there are ſome that are curious 
in this Diverſion in their Aviaryes that breed them 


60 in Exgland, which are excellent, ſurpaſſing all o- 


thers; bur the keeping and ordering them 1s trou- 
bleſome, 

Theſe Birds being of ſuch eſteem for their 
pleaſing Notes are much prized , fo that as a 
Merchandize they are over and fold by 
certain Shop-Xeepers about Billings-gate, in London, 
for Ten, Twelve, or Fiften ſhillings a piece, more 

or 
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or leſs, according to the goodneſs and excellency 
of their Notes , there being a great difference in 
them. 

If you wovld know whether they are in health 
before you buy them, take rhem our of the Szore- 
Cage,and putthem ifiro a Clean Cage alone; and if 
they ſtand up boldly without crouching or ſhrink- 
ing their Feathers, and looks with a briſk Fye, "tis 
a ſign they are in Health ; bur if they Dung very 


thin and watry, or of a ſlimy White, withour, 10 breed generally thrice a year. 


any Blacknels in it, 'tis a ſign of Death, 

They are Subject to many Diſeaſes, as Impoſ- 
tames, which afflic the / Tead, and will cauſe them 
to fall ſuddenly from the Pearch, it not ſpeedily 
Cured. 

The moſt approved Medicine is to make an 
Oyntmment of Fre/h Butter,and Capons-Greaſe melt- 
ed together, and anoynt the infected place there- 
with Three or Four Days together, and when it 
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The Robbin Read-Breaſt. 


is Bird-bzing ſo innocent and harmleſs is 
moſt beloved , and of all others is the 
molt familiar, coming into the Houſes to cat Crums 
of Bread; and for a {weet and changable Nore is 
licrle inferiour to the Nightingal, or Canary-Bird; 
beſides it is very tractable ro Whiſtle, They 
Thole that you 
intend ro keep ſhould be taken from the Old ones 
before they are much fledged,otherwile they will 
be ſullen and dye ; and being a tender Bird 
are to be kept in Cages lined with Bays. They 
are to be fecd in al refpects as the Nizhtinoal. 
In the bottom of rhe Cage put Moſs for warm- 
neſs. If you would have them learn ro Whi/ile 
uſe the Flagelet that hath a imall fine Note. 
The way to take the Old ones is both caſy 


5 ſoft, open it gently and let our the Corruption, 0 and common, which you may do either with a 


then anoynt the place with ſome more of rhe ſaid 
Oyntment, and it will pcrtet the Cure in a ſhort 
timc; and during the time of the Cure give them 
Figs and Liquorice, with White Suger-Candy in 
their Water. 


I be L I NNE T. 


His is a pretty Bird, and for a ſweer and 


pleaſing Note takes place next to the Ca- 30 


nary Bird, and were it not ſo common would be 
of great eſteem ;_ rhe teeding the Ne/tlmmgs is 
with Mhite-Bread ſoaked in Milk , or Water , 
with bruiſed Rape-Seed mixt of the like quantity, 
and ler it be freſh made every day, tor that which 
1s four will breed DPz/ea/es; this Meat give them on 
the Top of a Stick as often as occaſion ſerves to 
iced them. 

It you would have them to Whi/?/e,you ſhould 


Pitfal, or witha Trap Caze, bought at any ſhop 
that ſells Cages, and in the faid Cage you may 
put for a Bait-ſome little Worms, Crums of Bread, 
or the like. 

The Cock hath his Breaſt of a darker R-d than 
the Zen, and it goeth further up upon his 
Head. 


The W OOD-LARK. 


His Bird for its exc<cllent, pleaſant, and va- 

rious Notes, is held in great eſteem. They 

Breed very early in the Year, and make their 
Neſt in Lazr-Ground, where the Graſs is rank and 
ruſſer, under ſome large 7ufs, to ſhelter them 
trom the Cold. Tis a very difficult Bird to take 
trom the Neff, and fo to breed up, generally dy- 
ing of the Scourinz, or Cramp in a ſhort time 
after they are taken our of the Ne# ; fo that the 


11;/le to them in the time of iceding rhem, and 40 beſt way were to take the Old ones , or Eran- 


the beſt is with a Flazel-t, obſerving conſtant 
Twres, and what Bird foever you would have 
him to learn lis Note , under that Bird let him 
hang, and he will perfectly imitate him, eſpecial- 
ly the Canary Birds Notes exactly. 

The Cock 15 known from the X/en by the Breaſt, 
which 1s redder, and his Back 1s browner, with 
VWhite under his V7, viz. rhe fourth, fifth and 
Sixth Feathers. | 


chers, betore Moulting-time ; the chick Seaſon be- 
ing in Jure, July, and Augsit. 

The way to take them is with a /Zob6y, after 
this manner: Go out in a Dewy Morning to the 
ſides of ſome /7;7s that lye towards the rifing 
of the Suu, where they moſt viually frequenr ; 
and having Sprung them , obſerve where they 
fall; then ſurround them twice or thrice, carry- 
ing your ZZobby on your Fiſt, caufing him to 


His uſual Food is Rape and Canary-Seed mixt 50 hover as you draw near, by which means they 


tozecher, with little Zemp-Seed. And blow off 
the Huks every day trom the Szeds in the Draw- 
er of his Cage, and berwixt the Wire put ſome 
C\alk ro rub his BZ, alſo a Lump of Swzer is very 
7:o0d ſometimes to pick upon; the Dutch-Seeds 
arc eſteemed better than bs Engliſh, as being 
thiner {kind. 

Many are the Dz/caſes of this Bird, as Con- 
Villtons of the Breaft, Piifick known by the pant- 


will lye ſtill until you clap a ez over them, 
which carry on the Point of a Szzz#. It you 
would take three or four together, have a Net 
made like that for Par:rid-e,only with a ſmaller 
Meſh,and carrying your /Jobby,as atorelaid,which 
will ſerve you as the Sert1ng-Dog tor the Partridge, 

and with your Ne? at one Draught you may . 

take them all: Burt thoſe raken in thete Mmnths are 
not ſo good for the Cage, as thole taken in Fe- 


mg, ſtaring of his Feathers , and lean Breaſt ; g,, bruary, or Fanuary, as not holding their ſinging fo 


which diſtemper happens for want of freſh Wa- 
ter, or green Meat, as Chick-Weed, or the like; 
in the, Spring ſomeumes he is troubled with Zoar/- 
«c/s 1n lis Yoyce, by over-{treyning to ſing, but 
Ot all Diſeaſes, ſcowring is molt dangerous, and 
u 1tis clammy, it 15 mortal. Saffron 1s very 
pod ro give them in their Water, and Su2er-Can- 


long. 

Upon your firſt taking them, put into the 
Cage two Pans, one tor minced Meat ; and the 
other tor Oatmea/, and whole ZHempſeed; then 
having boiled an Fez hard , rake the Crumsof 
White-bread, wwh the like quantity of beaten 
Hemp-ſe:d, and mix them allcogether , mincing 

Uu the 
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the Fy9, very ſmall, and give it them tocat. Ar 
the botrom of the Cage ſhould be fine Grave/, 
and be furc to keep the Cage clean , and ſhifted 
every three or four Days at leaft with freſh Gra- 
vel, winch they much delight ry It you would 
have them /g loud, and much, feed them with 
vlreps Hearts, hard Eggs and /{emp-ſecd bruilcd, 
mxed together , and put into the Water a little 
L,iqn0r/cn, White Sagar Candy, and Srfron , once 
a Week, 

It in the beginning of the Spring you find them 


grow poor, give them for two or three days a 


Turt of Zire caned GrafS, as 18 uit to the 
Nty Lt allo fome Sheeps Heart boiled , ani 
mixed with Pread , an hard /ge., and bruied 
}/omplocd, nx betore directed 

Ii vie Bevel raked wn Fannary, or Febraary, 


Sing not within a Month, vs a lign they are 


onher /7evs, or will not be worth the keeping. 


Now tor the knowmg a Cort oblerve rhele Rules ; 


His tall VE a/4zmg i whe largnels and length of Ins 
C44, and the doubling of Ins Noe, called Cad/mey 
wm aihe kvemngs 

Thete $54 are very fubjeet ro Liee , the 
cram? and GCrddmmrh mm the Head. The bet! 
Cure tor 4 07, 18 wo Take them out of the Cage, 
and tmoak them with 7ebron; then put treſh 
G47 wmto the © fee, and ict them wn an bh Mlacc 
whore the X»» (hincs, that they may bask | ou 
tolvos mn the Nav. Forthed 2p alto , {hate the 
Cage Wt troll Grawes - And tax the G:4dizt lh wn 
the Hf-ad , nt proves trom gving thom roo 
much 77m? (24; Von Cure, Gave them torne 
Geniles, $40 1 50, and Frames, with the Fee. 
al pu ant ater 


{ or y {\ {- A A i A. 


” Iz 
$ 


Io AXv 7 at is morc hardy than the Had 


] 14%, and Kits troubletom tw koep; but . 


the '# to mve them is much the tame. as hard 
#3 . Hom? lord Nhantoad, Ries and Oaimy es! ; 
and aiwavs lot there bo kopt mm the Coee a Turt 
of! treſh Grab 


They Breea ua Cory $0445, Or nn hugh Torts of 


Grabs m A/cafoms, aad teldom have N ouns oncs 


Thev arc taken toreral ways, as aircady 1s 
treated of in a «@ hrpt#7 rclanng wt the Taking 
them. to which 1 rctcxy vor. 


The THROS Ho TA ROSITLE 


| foro arc tad to be five kinds of 75 mb 


29> Tho E751 4 | PFOR. rik© Nanoteury 4 ry u* 


the H7.d 7 rok, the Zdrarh 7 wotlk, and the 33 ad. 


The Wood /or7 Zimoſb hath grem vanety of 
pleaiing N ana tings about nine Months m 
the Y car. They generally Breed three times mn 
a Year, beginning carlv ; bur the firit B77 4; wy- 
ally prove thc bett 

The Young ones mav be taken from the Old 
at about tourteen davs, keep them drv and cican 
from TAC iv, aki toea Then with ran Moat 
and forme bra muxt together . winh bruncd 
[7om?-(000, Werme the Bread betore von ramag lc 
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it with the Meat; and let them have always 
freſh Water, and the bottom of the Cage kept 
clean, otherwiſe they will be troubled with 
Cramp. 


The BLACKBIRD. 


His Bird by the ordinary Country People 

is in much cſtcem, bur aor tor irs pleaſant 

ore, nor its long continuance in Singing, ſcarce 
exceeding three Moths. Their food is much 
the tame as tor the 7 hroſh,and arc to be fo ordered. 


ſhe STARLING. 


Wis 18 a very docile Bird, and if taken our 


of rhe Neff young 1s apt to learn both to 
I alt and Wiiſtle. *"Tisa ae Bird; their food 
18 Sheepr-HHearts, or other raw Fleſh, hard Eggs 
minced, Hemp-ſeed, \vet Bread, and the like. 


— — ——O—_ Oo Oo _— — 


C H A P. XXXIL 


Of the WATER-SPANIEL, 
How to Train and Order him 
for the Game , uſeful in Fowl- 


or 
me. 


" I "He Wizzer Dig is of ſuch general vue, 

and fo common amongſt us, that there 
neods no great deienpton of him ; but there 
are great diitterences amongſt them , as well 
in Propornon as otherwite. As to Celear , the 
Curious will make a ditterence , as the Blat to 
be the beſt and hardieſt , the Sporred or Fred 
quickeſt of Sear, and the Lizer-bead (wiftelt m 
Smmzee ; but in truth Calan is nothing marenal. 
tor without doube there are good and bad of all 
Cr/rars, and that by Expenence is found : Bur tis | 
Rreedove, I ramomens, and the coming of a good 
A :wd , arc the chict things: ver it muſt be con- 
tetiod, that as ro handiomnets the Clear is to be 
regarded , to is the Properties as to his Shape: 
and then his #4 thould be round . with curied 
Hr, lis Ears broad and hanging . his Eres tel 
and hvelv, has Ne thoetr, has Z:77s hike unto an 
} {rand bas Neet thick and ſhort, his Shaw&ers 
broad, Ins Lzes ftran, bis Chene Quare , bus R-ts 
with a compats, bus 8xz2acts round , his 7 fagts 
brawnv, bus Be/'y gaunr, his Pefers ſtrong, and 
Drw-lax'd, and bas Fere-feer long and round. 


with has #7257 in general and curled , nec 
tooke and thagged : tor the ſhewerh harcinets 


and ſtrength to endure the Water, and the ocher 
much trenocracts and weaknels. 

Now tor the Traimag and Bringing tim ©Þ. 
Vou can't begin roo Early, 1 mean, to reach Him 
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Conch, and Lye cloſe, nor _ ro ſtir fromrthar 
poſture without your Command ; and the. bertet 
to effec rhis, always cheriſh him when he does 
your Will, and correct him when he difobeys ; 
and be ſure obſerve, that in the firſt Teaching 
him you never let him cat any thing , bur 
when he does ſomething to deſerve ir , thar he 
may thereby know that Foed is a thing that 
cometh no by chance, or by a liberal , but 
only for a Reward for well doing ; and rhis will 
make him not only willing to Learn, bur apt ro 
remember what Ic is taught without Blowsz and 
tothat end , have no more Teachers or Feeders 
than one, for Varicty breeds confuſion, as reach- 
ing divers ways , 
well. 

Another thing is, You muſt be very conſtaar 
to the Words of Dircction by which you teach 
him, chuſing (uch as are molt pertincat ro the 


{0 that he can learn no way » 
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make him Follow you in the hke Nature looſe, 
without a Line, and always to be at your Feels, 
and to lye down by you without your teave to 
the contrary; and this is as necellary a Leſſor 
as can be taught him , for he muſt be fo but 
upon eſpecial occaſion, as to raiſe up Fow! from 
their /Yazxxts, and to find out and bring ſuch as 
you have fbet, or tied, unto you. 
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Thenexrt Leſſor to karn him is to Fetch and - 


IO Carry any thing that you thall Command him, 


and this you may begin to reach him by rhe 
way of Sport, as by taking your Glove, and 
ſhaking it about his Zſead , making him to 
catch at it, and to play with it; and ſometimes 


ker bim hold it in his Mouth, and ſtrive to pull 


it from you; then caſt it a little way from you, 
and ler him Muſle it on the ; then rake 
it from him gently, giving him Cherifhing words 


as That's a good Boy , Well done , or the like. 


purpole, and thoſe Words that you firſt uſe do 22 After you haveſpent {ome time in this, and that 


not alter, for Ds take notice of the Sownd , not 
of the Fag/i/h, lo that the leaſt alteration puts 
him ro a ſtand : For Example, If you teach him 
wo Conch at the Word Couch , and afterwards 
would have him Conch at the Word Dews , this 
will be an unknown Command unro him ; and 
| amof Opimon , that to uſe more Words than 
what is neceflary, for ane and the fame thing, is 
to over load lis Memory , and cauſc Forgertul- 
nels in lim. 
ſerved as to the Sertmy-Dog.) You mult tcach 
him alſo wo know the Word of Cerredtzon , or 
Reprobention, for no Lofſan can be taught withour 
a Fault, and no Faulr ſhould cicape withour Re 
prehenfion ar the leaft of Chiding, and in this be 
as conltant to a Word, as Go te8 Sirrah, Hla Raſ- 

]. or the like, which at frſt ſhould be uſed with 
a Laſt,or Fork, to make lum know that it is a 
VVard of Wrath or Anger; neither nauſt fuch 


Words procced trom you lovingly or gently, bur 4 


with Paſhon, and Roughnels at Vaice, together 
with Fiercencls of Looks, that the Wheip may 
Tremble when he hears you thus ipeak to 
him. 

You muſt have certain Words of Cheraffimy 
when he doth well, that he may be thereby cn- 
courazed, as 7 har's a good Boy, Well done, or the 
like, uſeng therewith Cheartulacls of Speech, 
with Acfbons of Favour, as Speiting mm by 
Mut , Clapping 13m on the Back, and the bike. 


You mult allo uſe ſome Words of Advice, that *© to you wathour tearing, or fo much as bruifing 2 


when he 15 at bis Sport he may the better per- 
torm the ſame, and may itrve as 4 Spur wu put 
him forward with more Chcartulnels 01 Spur, as 
7 ake herd, Jem, or tne ike. 

Vhen your W help 15 brought ro uadertand 
Veſc feveral Words, wwz. of Juftrudtion, Corre- 
Cheriſtang , and Advice , and that he wall 
C out and Lys ao: ar YOuT Feet N how, when, 
and as long, as you picalc, and that with a Word 
or Look only, then xcach hum to Lead 16 # Lowe 
and CoLar, anc wivliow at your Heels, without 
coming zo clole, or hangzg back ; and whe 
meamng of thus w, to zach hum io be the more 
t amilzar and Obediour unto you. 

Having brougat lum to periet Obeazence , to 
toliow you un 4 Lac, the next thing mult be 26 


(1208, 


you find him to rake it from the Ground , and 
to hold it in his Mouth as it were for you, then 
begin to caſt ir further and further, giving him 
your Command, faying Fetch , or Bring it Sir- 
rah ; and if he brings it, then Cheriſh and Re- 
ward him with #{-ar, or a Craft of Bread , and 
kt bim have no ford, but what he deſerves by 
doing this Leſſos , and by your continual Pra- 
tice he will ferch your Gove , or any thing clic 


( And this Mcthod ſhould be ob- 30 you ſhall throw out for him. 


it at any timehc offers to run away with your 
Glove, orto toſs it up and down wantonly , not 
bringing it to you orderly ; then firſt give him 
your Word of T»/trudtior , and if that will not 
do, your Word of Cerreftim, and if neither avail, 
chen proceed to Blows , and give him nothing to 
cat as a Reward unnil he doth as you Command. 
When by this means you have made him per- 
tet, and that he will ferch your Glove readily 


2 Where ere you throw 1t, bringing it to you 


although in Company, and all call him ro come 
to them , you muſt then make much of him, 
and Reward him very well: And having Trained 
lum up to fetch your Glove , then proceed to 
reach han to ferch whatioever you rhrow from 
you, as Staves, Nets, Stones, Money, or an | 
that 15 portable. s COR 
Alſo reach him to carry kve or dead Fou!, and 
with 2 tender Moxth, that when you have occe- 
fion to ule him for the Sport, he may bring them 


Feather. 
And as you walk with him in the Fields, drop 


- fomctinng behind you unknown to him; and 


being gone 2 httle w2y fend him back to Teck 1t, 
by ſaving, Back Sirrah, 7 have loft; and if at 
farſt 6c amazed urze im fill , and ceate 
nut by pong to tm the Way you would have 
lam go, until by feckang out he finds that which 
you io dropt , which make tum take up by fay- 


62 ing 7hat's «1, and to bring it after you; thes 


drop at again , gone twice as far as formerly, 
cauſmg hm to go back to 4eek tt, not leaving 
inmuill you have made im find it, and brng, it 
ro you ; for winch Corrifband Reward him, and 
where he fails there Chaſts/e or Chide mm, lome- 
umes with awryy Words, other rimes with —_— 
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and ſometimes keep hum Faſting, according to his 


fence; and thus do until he will hunt the 
way back which you went, were it above a 
Mile. 

But if your Dog happen to bring to you a 
Wrong thing, you mult receive it from him, and 
Cheriſh lim ; but {cnd him back preſently again, 
ſaying, Away again , Or I have loſt more, and be 
not ſatisfied until he bring you the right thing ; 
and it he return without any thing, then be ture 
both to Chide and Beat nm for his Sloth and 
Negligenge. 

When he will thus Ferch, Carry, and Find out 
things thus loſt, then Train him to hunting, , be- 
mnmng, firſt wah /awe-forl, which by your help, 
(when they Drve, or otherwiſe) you may with 
little labour make him take , which will much 
hcearten and cncourage -Inm to the Sport. Atter 
this make him uſe all his Cammmg without your 
allillance, whether he gets or lolcth the Game, and 
according to lus delert Reward or Correct lum; 
and by this Practice he will become Maſter of 
his Game; and be ture always that he brings his 
Game (when taken) tw the Shoar unto you, witly 
out hurting it 

Your ncxt buſinels ſhall be to "Train him un- 
to your Fow/ing-Prece , cauſing him to follow as 
it were {lep by hep belund you, and under the 
Covert of your Shadow until you have Shor, or 
elle to Conch Ars, or Lye cloſe, where you ap 
poinr hum, by laying Lye cloſe, until you have 
Shot : and then upon the leall Notice or 
Bockon, {pcechly to come, and to do what you 
Comman«l. 

Some Dogs are to expert as to have their Fve 
on the Game, and upon a Gavs going off un- 
mediately run wo terch ut; but tis. not adjudged 
to gooll, forthe Prce ſhould not be the Warning 
to him, but your Command ; and 1t you give 
Inm this Liberty at your Shoozzng, when you come 
amon?{l vour Nets, or Lime Roch, as foon as he 
{coth the Pow! entanvied , and ro flutter their 
Wins, he will preltemly ruth in amongtt them, 
which will occation the {poyling your Lme- 
Reds, and -the tcanng or entangling your 
Nets, 

The Sparc, 18 ol great uſe in Monlting-! ime , 
that 1s, when the 1 7#d-fow! call their Feathers, 
and cant fly., but lye lurking about in Secret 
places ; winch Scaton 1s berween Summer and 
Actin, at winch time take your Dog into ſuch 
places where they relort , cauling lum to hunt 
about, and when he finds them they are calily 
taken, by reaton they can't fiv. In Feany Comm 
7270s (where lor! do much retort) great quanti- 
tis may be to taken , driving them into places 
where you muſt have Ners ready fixed , as in 
Narrow Cre-xs, or the hke. Thete Fow/, it raken 
and kept tame, and fed with Beaſft-Livers, Whey, 


3” without wearinels , 
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ry for our purpoſe , and chiefly to pleaſe the 
Fancy. 


CH A P. XXXIIL 
Of the Setting-Dog , with Rules 


to chooſe one , and to Train him 
y from a Whelp, to come to 
; erfect 100. 


(Y all forts of Dogs there is none fo fit and 
proper to be made a Sz-rting Dog , as a 
Lind Spaniel , by reafon of their Natural Incli- 
nation to Ranging and Bearing about a Feld; 
But any Dng whether a Water Spaniel , or a Mun 
gri/ berwixt borh, or indeed a Lircher or Tumbler, 
or any Dog that hath a perfet good Scent, and 
naturally addited to the Hunting of Fow/, may 
be brought to be a Serrer. 

You ſhould chooſe one of a good and nimble 
ſize , rather (mall than large and corpulent, of 
a high Mecttle , and free for the Sport , being a 
nimble Ravger , of Active Feet , wanton Sters , 
buly Noftrils , and quick Scent , that his Toil be 

Js {earch without changable- 
nels , and yet that no dclight or defire of the 
Game Tranſport him beyond Fear or Obedience; 
for it is the beſt Sign of a good Spaniel, never to 
be tcartul , but always loving to his Maſter , yet 
of a bold Courage. 

Some are ſo curious in obſcrving the Coloxrs , 
but that I Judge a vain thing , for all Colours 
arc alike , if the natural qualitics be perfect and 
an{werable ro your deſign. But thoſe aforeſaid 


49 properties can't be known whilſt rhey are young , 


therefore your great care is to make choile from 
a good and right Breed ; and having fo done, you 
may begin to teach him at five or fix Months old, 
as being then very TraQtable , for the elder they 
are the more ſtuborn ro learn , nor will they re- 
tain their Learnins fo well. 

The firſt thing is ro reach him to be loving and 
tamiliar ro you above all others , raking his only 
delight in your Company ; and the betrer to 
him but your ſelf , for by 
this mcans he will noronly be loving and fond , 
but obedient and careful of your Diſplcalure, a 
Frownor a ſharp word making the ſame effec as 
Blows, for beating rakes off their Courage, and 
makes them dull and dead Spirited. 

Your Whe/p being thus brought to the know- 
ledge of you, and to follow you in a Line with- 
our any ReluQtancy ; your next buſineſs is to 
reach him to couch and lye cloſe ro the Ground, 


Cards, Bills, Paſt, Scaild-Bran, and the like, are 60 firlt, by laying him down , faying, lye- cleſe , tye 


excellent 007, tar furpatiing thole abſolutely 
Wild, both tor plumpnets and fatncls of Bod, 
as alto tor twcetnels of T aft. | 
There arc vivers other things that your I#zter- 
Sd arc and may be taught , as raking off 
oncs 7747, thurting of a Der, and the hke, a 
inch 1 torbear as things not abſolutely necella- 


cloſe , or the like words of Command ; and tcr- 
ritving him with rough words when he doth any 
thing contrary to your deſire , © giving him not 
only good words and cheriſhing, bur Food when 
he obeys your Commands; and by this means you 
will bring him ro ſuch Obedience , and pertect 


Underſtanding, that when at any time you = 
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fay vw cloſe , «own, or the like, he will do it ata 
word, without any awkerdnels. 
Then about a Yard diſtance lay down a piece 


of Bread or Meat , crying go near, making him 


creep to it, but before he comes ta it ſpeak ſmarrly 


rohim, biding him /ye down , take heed, or the 
like, which obeying, give him your Commands 
by crying 4ey,or the like words, to ſignifie him 
to creep forwards to it , and let him cat it , ma- 
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bbſerves your A TR nds; then cr agen" | 
commanding him down again , ſaying dow, 
chusdo una] he will Coxch ar the firlt word; and 
| to this command ;- turn your face 
to him ; and take ata ur maO— 
gently pulling him by ir crying ; , 10 
that he will not riſe withour pulling almoſt” by 
force; then go to him , take him-up in youre 
Arms , and carry him ewa/ or three Tards,;.then 


king much of him ; and be careful not tobe too 10 ſer him down making much-'of- him, bur” noe 


ſevere in your ſharp Words or Correttions ( eſpeci- 
ally at firſt) for that may ſpoil him; and being 
thus at e@mmand to Couch down at your word , 
and always with his Head from you, make him 
creep forward by ſaying go near, go near, or the 
like; andit he offers to raiſe up his /Zead or any 
part of his Body, forthwith thruſt ir down tothe 


Ground X laying down, Aowy, or the like ; and if 


that will not do, correct him gently with a Whip, 


letting him go our of the Line-from you: When 
he is at this command. by ofcers ufing this way: , 
reach him to Huntby hand, which is: thus done. 
Take a piece of the Liver aboutrhe bigneſs of a 
Walnut , which ſhewing him in your Hand , and 
letting him ſmell ro ir; caſt t'down which way 
you plcaſe , bur at a ſmall Diftance-ar firſtfaying 
hey, hey, ſhewing it him ſeveral times before: you 
caſt it forth ; = ler himgo to it, and cat it , 


or by biting his Zar , for by no mcans beat him 20 ſtill having him in the Line. Then rake anorher 


about his Zcad, for that makes him dull , and 
will ſpoil him ; and be ſure when you thus Chaſtiſe 
him , have him always in a Strimg ( as indeed at 
all times during his making ) that he may not run 
{rom you ; and this Method obſerye until he is 
expert, Conching at your Command, ercepin 

on Iis B-4y as far as you pleaſe, and lying ſtill un- 
ul you give him your Command to riſe ; ſo rhar 
at any time when you walk abroad with himin 


piece of the Liver, ſhewing it him as aforcfaid ; 
and caſt it from you a little {urther than 'at/the 
firſt time , and permit him to go to it, and eatiir- 
tor his Reward. Thus do-teveral: times ſtill caſt 
ing it further and further ;:and'as he is going _ 
may give him your Commands, crying hattily 
Dawn, Down , fo that he immediately falls" down 
with his face towards the Liver ; and lyecloſe till 


you give him your Commands to riſe, by-crying 


the Fie/ds , and wantonly he rangeth about, up- 30 ey, and pointing with your Hand for him to go 


on his firſt hearing your C —_ to Lye down , 
he Coucheth down , and fo lyeth till your further 
Commands. 

Having brought him to this Obedience and 
Knowledge, then take him into the Field ro Range 
about , tuffering him to Spring any Bird or Game , 
not < orrefting him at the firſt, which will encou- 
rage him the bertcr , and thus do for about a Week, 
exerciſing him daily ; and when he hath been uſed 


three or tour timcs to Spring Partridges , he will 40 tohim; and movi 


not follow any other {mall Bird , ſticking only 
to them. 

Take notice that you give not a Bitch that 
correctionas a Doz , tor the will not endure fo 
much; and what a Doz learneth one Day, he will 
retcin it, but a Bitch is apt to forget, fo that 
ſhemuſt have the oftner teaching. 

it you can get a Sparieithat hath been accuſto- 
med to the Hawk ( althou 
old ) he wall be ſooner 
be no need to give him-the liberty of Springing 
without checking ; for they will mind-:no other 
Game bur the Partridge. 

Having brought him to know his Game, and 
that he is fo Staurnch, as to Hunt cloſe and waril 
without gueſting or opening , provide; a »Rulocts 
Liver boyled, (Which hath the ſame Scent of the 
Partridge.) Then take your Dog in a Line,which 
mult be about x5 Yards _ out on 


occaſion ; and take in your Hawking Bag a good go Peg the end 


piece of the Liver, about the bignels: of a penny 
Loaf cut into ſmall pieces , and lead him into the 


Field , and as youare going ( your Dog being by 
your ſide or following you , for he mult not go 


before you ) gre him, your Commands. to fallf} 


down as aforeſaid. ; and.if he doth it not,” 


him, rewarding him wuh fome of the Liver if he 


23 year and a half | rg 
e ; for then there-will 50 larger, crying Down, that he ſtir not( che 


forward to the Liver, and fo ſuffer him to car 1c; 
then call him! to you , and make much of 
him. | by 


The reaſon of teaching him lms to Zu wich 
the Liver, is to bring him not only rothe Seenrof 


the Partridge, and 'to be at command,to lye down, 


and the like , but alſo ro: obſerve your Motion 
which way you caſt -- , thar thereby when he is 
beating about the Field , n your crying: He 
: your = Sr aber kane ter 
the Motion t which way ro Hunt, cither to 
the right or left. ' And he mutt be-very expert in 
this, before you ſuffer him to: Hunt looſe,/-tor: he: 
can't be at too much — by 04 © 
Being thus expert at this, , and alſo at gear” 
— , when he is Hunting at:abour Freew: 
yards diſtance., which is the Jengthv.of the' Lawe,: 
on a ſuddain cry Down,then go round him at a tmail 
Diſtance at firſt , raking the Circuit larger iand 


may be apt - to do being. at ' ſome Diſtance- from. 
you, as thinking that he ſhould foilow you yand 
then giving him a jerk with the Zzze crymg Down, 
by which he wilt know that he muſt not:ſhr.*- 
Being thus uſed and that he'3s expert therein ,/ 
and at — him Re liberty rn 
with the Line ing at 1 draggmg' 
him; and as be 1s = Hunting looſe, on: a\fud- 
dain give him commands to 1ye-Dows ,. and: 
the Line to the Ground to-hinder- 
his runing away ; then pitch down your Staff or 
Pole ; to which faſten your Line of the Net ar 
ſome Diſtance from him , and having the*other 
end of the Net in your Hand, | gently: draw. the 


Net over him as he licrh-; and it; be offers to ſtir 
at your doing; it, rebuke him / making him lye 
cloſe , faying Down , Down, and/fo draw it oyct 

X x 


_ him 


5 — 
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him backwards and forwards,that when you ſhall 
come ta draw the Net over him when he (itterh 
Partridges, he will not be afraid, knowing what 
he is to do. And the Reaſon of the 7: co, du 
ne to the Ground that he 1s lead in, is to keep 

im from no away atthe firſt, if in calc the 
rawing- over the Net ſhould frighten him, as ar 
firſt is uſual. | 

When he is thus made perfect, and that he 
endures to hayc the Net drawn over him without 
ſliring, and that he is come to a good Scent to 


. know the Partridge from the Lark, or any other 


Game, be provided with a Brace, or Lre/b of live 
Partridges, which carry into the Fiz/d, and hav- 
ing S7r:mgs to their Legs, them down to the 
Ground , which ſhould be done over night, to 
the end he may not know they were there placed 
by you; and tor your mark of dirc&tion to know 
where they arc when you come to Hunt with 
him, place up a Bovgh ncar them, to the end that 
when by beating about the Feld he comes near 
then, that is, at about Ten or 'Twelves Yards 
diſtance having lis Lize dragging after him, and 
gaining the Point to be under the Wind of them, 
wve him your Command to he down; then round 
vour Dog Five, Six, or Seven times,to find where 
they are, as alto that he may know his Duty ; 
then come up to him , and peg the End of the 
Line down to the Ground, that when you have 
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for that brings them co the Falling-Sickneſs, which 
Dn Dogs are more fſubjet unto than Emp 
T}P. 

When you have brought your Dog to this 
ſtaunch and obedient Hunting, and that you find 
him come upon the Haunt of any Patridge,which 
you ſhall know by his t cagerneſs in Z/unt- 
ing, as alſo by Wagging "yd, then {pcake to 
lum, ſaying Take -- Ware, Down, of the like, 


10 to keep him from ſpringing them ; bur if either 


he ru in, or (xe/t (o that he ſprings* them, 
take him up and corret him well, keeping him 
{ome time after in his Line that you may nor dif. 
courage him ; then caſt him © in to Hunt in 
lome other Haunt where you think to find a 
Covey , and as before give him warning, and if 
you ice that he makes a Point, give him your 
Commands to fall , and taking Range ww 
him, look if you can find them, and it he hath 


20 (et them at roo great a diſtance, give him your 


Commands to creep nearer, ſaying, go nearer, go 
nearer, making him creep upon his Be/y towards 
them, until you think he is near enough; then 
make him lie cloſe withour ſtiring, and draw over 
the Net or Nets as before directed, and be ſure to 
—_— and reward him well as _—_ 

ut if it ſo ha that he ſpring them through 
lus rudencls, _— of care, = correct him c- 
verely, and take him up in your Line, kead him 


drawn the Net over the Partridges he may not 3o Home, yg ble up for that Night, without giv- 


rite at their Fluttering , as they will do. Then 
{et a Pole or S74f on the fide of the Partridges 
at a realonablc diſtance, to which fix the [.ixe , 
and gently draw it over your Dog, and let it lic 
Spread all over. And fearing that your firſt Net 
will not be ſuthcient to ſpread over the Partrid- 
ges, be provided with another, the End of which 
ne to your Staff, and draw down the Wind to- 


wards the Game, fo that both Nerzs may meer, 
which will ſpread over a good quantity of | 40 


Then make into your Nets, take the Parrridges, 
and make up your Nets,all which time cauſc him 
ro lic cloſe, wthour ſtiring, and having to done, 
go to him, and reward him with one of the Neck; 
ot the Partridges, permitting him to take their 
Blood. And if you chance to nuts, however r-- 
ward him with fomc of the Lver , as atore- 
fad. 

After this method do ſeveral times, by which 


means when he comes ro know rhe Scene of the $@ diſtance; for thereby 


Patridge, he will know how to kt a Covey, and 
you will alſo know at what diſtance he firs, for 
the laying over the Nets. 

Note, that when you corredt your Dog, al- 
ways have himin a Le that he may not run 
away, and alſo lcad him ſome diſtance after his 
correction. Alſo always when you go into the 
Field, and when yow come out, kad him in a 
Line , until he 1s perfetly made. And Norte, 


that the beſt time toenter your Dog (provided he 60 


knows his Game) 1s in Parmg teme, for you 
will find more Game, (that 1s, more Pares) than 
betore you can Covrys ; and alfo art that time the 


Partridges will he more cloſe, and not be fo apr 


to {pring , which is a great Encouragement to 
your Deg. Alto Note, that you never let your 


Dog Z1unt too long in hot Weather withour Warer, 


ing him one bir of Food, and the next Day take 
lum to the ficld in your ſtring, and caſt hum off 
ro Hunt abour, as directed, giving him 
harſh Words, to the end he may call ro mind 
Ins tormer Faulr, and be ſenſible of your di 

ſure, which will make him the more rw 
obey your Commands, and if he doth well che- 
_ and reward him, which will much encourage 

m. 

Some Dogs will ſtand upin their Se:timg, which 
is a great Faulr, fo that rhey muſt be 
ftromit. Alſo *tis a grols Fault for them to raſh 
in after them, when you go ro ſpring them into 
vour Nets; therefore be ſure he is in ſuch Com- 
mand as not to ſtir until you have taken them 
up, as aforeſaid. 

There is one more material thing to be obſcrved, 
and that is ro know the nature of your Deg,how he 
iets the Partridees , x ter ym or at 2 

be guided ro 
draw over the Nets, weed you may Spring 
them and no Fault of the Dozs. 


— —— ——— 


CH A P. XXXIV. 


An Abftrat# of certain Statwe- 
Laws in Force, relating to Fowl- 


my. 
One ſhall rake Pheca/ants,or Partridges with 


Engines in another Mans , with- 
out Liceace <a pain of forkiring 205. robe © 


vided betwixt the Owner of the Ground, and the 
Proſecutor. 11 Hen.7. Chap.17. 

None ſhall deſtroy, or rake away the £xys of 
any Wild-fowl, upon Forfeiture for every one of 
a Crane or Buſtard, 20 d. of a Hern or Bittern, 
$ 4. and of a Duck, Teal, or other Wild-fowl, 
1 4. to be divided berwixe the Fig the 
Proſecutor. Stat.25 Hen.8.Chap.11. 

None ſhall kill or take any Pheaſants or Par- 
tridges, with any Net or Engine in the 
(on, upon Forfeiting 20 5. for every Pheaſant,and 
10s. for every Partridge; and upon Nou-pay- 
ment of the ſaid Five, within ten Days , then to 
ſuffer a Months [mpriſonment withour Bail , and 
ro enter into with good Surctics for two 
Years, before a Ju{tice of the Peace, not offend 
in the like kind. 

Every Perſon convicted by his own Confel- 
fon, or by the Oaths of rwo Witneſſes, before 
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IO 5s. to be divided betwixt the Proſecutor, and 
the Poor of the Pariſh where fuch Offence is 
commirted.  Star.r. Jacobi Cap.27; 


Every Perſon convicted by his own Con- 
ſeſſion, or by the Oaths of two Witneſſes, be- 
fore two or more Juſtices of the Peace , to have 
Hawked, or deſtroyed any Pheaſant or Partridge 
berwixz the firſt of July and the laſt of Aug, 
ſhall ſuffer one Months 1mpriſexment without 


Sea- 10 Bail, or pay to the uſe of the Poor where the 
Offence 


was committed , or where he was Ap- 
prehended, 40 s. for every time fo Hawking, and 
20 5. for-every Pheaſant or Partridge 1o taken 
or deſtroyed ; bur this Offence be Proſe- 
c—__ Months after the Offence com- 
nurred. 
IT. Ir ſhall be lawful for every Lord of a 
Mannor, or having Free Warres , Inheritance of 
40 1. per Amum, Free-hold of 8o 1. per Annum, 


two or more Juſtices of rhe Peace, to have killed 20 or Goods worth 400 4. or their Servants Licenſed 


or taken any Pheaſant, Partridge, Pigeon, or other 
Game; or to have taken or deſtroyed rhe Eggs 
of Pheaſants, Partridges, or Swans, ſhall be com- 
mitred to Priſon without Bail, except he forth- 
wich pay to the uſe of the Poor where the Offence 
was committed, or where he was Apprehended, 
20 s. for every Fowl, or Fee, (© killed, raken, or 
deſtroyed ; and after one Months Imprifonment, 
ſhall bound with two ſufficient Sureties in 
20 1. a piece, not to offend inthe like cafe. 

2. Every Perſon ſo Convidted to keep a Grey- 
hound, Dog, or Net ; to kill or take Deer, Fares, 
Pheaſants, gr Partridges ( unleſs he have 10 /. 
per Annum Eſtate, a for Life of 30/7. per 
Annum, or be worth in Goods 200 /. or be the 
Son of a Noble Man, or Knizht, or Heir to an E- 
ſqwire) ſhall ſuffer /mpriſonment, as aforeſaid ; or 
pay to the- uſe of the Poor 4© 5. for ſuch Ot- 
tence, as | 


30 ſhall be commitred to Pr:ſon without 


by them, to take Pheaſants or Partridges within 
their own Grounds or Precins; Provided they 
do it in the Day time, and only berwixt Micha- 
elmaſs and Chriſtmas. 

HI. If any Perſon of a Mean Condition be 
Convicted by his own Confeſſion, or by one 
Witnefs upon Oath, before rwo or more Juſtices 
of rhe Peace, to have killed or taken any Phea- 
fant or Partridge with Dogs, Nets, C__ 

un- 


leſs he pay to the uſe of the Poor, as aforeſaid, 
20 x. for Pheaſant or Partridgt fo killed or 
taken, and alſo become bound in a Recognizance 


of 201. never to commit rhe ſaid Offence. 

IV. Every Conſtable , or Headborough , upon 
Warrant under the Hand and Seal of rwo Fa- 
ftices of the Peace , hath power to ſearch the 
Houſes of Suſpeted Petſons to keep any Set- 
ting Dogs, or Nets, for the Taking of Pheaſants 


3- None ſhall Sell, or Buy to Sell again, any 40 or Partridges, and Nets there - found, to kill 


Pheaſant , or Partridge ( except by them reared 
up, or brought from Beyond Sea) on Forfeiture 
tor every Pheaſant 20 s. and for every Partridge 


and-curt in pieces at pleaſure, as things Forfcited 
ro the ſaid Officer. 
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The Ryles for Angling , as the chooſing of Reds, Hooks, "Ig 
C, = , Floats, Ge. with Directions ' for the taking 4 


forts of 


, and the making of . Baits puns for them, according apt 


4a of the Year ad Weather. 
Fiſh, with ſeveral forts of Nets , 


ſo Inſtruttions for the taking 
ircetions for preſerving 


Fiſh in Rivers and Ponds , together with many Secrets and Curt 


olitics relating to the ſaid Arr. 


CHACRTL 
The Introduttion. 


T will not be neceffary to trouble the Read- 
er with long Encomium's on this Delightful 


Art of Fiſhing , bis only repeat the words 


of a Worthy and Ingemous Gent/eman that ; > 


was a great proficient herein , who often 
uſed to ſay , Thar after his Study, it was areſt 
to his Mind , a chearer of his Spirits , a 
of unquiet thoughes , a Diverter of M choly, 
pl of Contentednefs 3nd Patience , and 
Noderttve of Paſſions. 
He that will be his Arrs Maſter in this Innocent 
Recreation , muſt nor only be inthe 
ſeyeral Tackfing , as the Rod, Line , Hooks , Ge. 


CH A Pp. 1. 
Direftions rouching the cho f a 


\ Rod, 
Our Rod ough to be cither of 0 one entire 
\ picce , of two pieces, or of ſeyeral-Joynts; 
the former without doubr is the beft , ni 
but a -Mijmick of Nature ; for'in the Compoſin ing 
and Framing Artificial Rods ,- we do but imitate 
the Natural Ones , and think we have come near- 
eſt the Mark, ; when we have well- Counteefeited 
them ;' Butir is the Opinion of an expert 4ng/er, 
that Rods of two us are the beſt ; mat 
ſhoot of any fort of Wood grows G exquiſitely 
taper, as to make 2 Red of fourteen” Fog long, 


Bur atfo muft anderftand the Nature and Proper- 20 ( whieh'is the uſual Length )-' And'if by. great 


ties of cach- Fifþ , the proper Baits tg rakethey1 
according to the Scale of theTear and Woatber. 


And rhe berter to him to a _ = 
herein, he muft be endowed with Hope and 


ence. "The frrlt thing car 1 hall Trae pf fall 
be the Rod. 


30 ze, Are and' well wn £41 
| ; freighe gro 


CO —_ et one, the Perch of duch a 


quick ow ;/\would cauſe-the top to be 
au goving te of lad Wood. it would bars 


lop heavy ; for the true Art of making a 'Red 


i5'of 'a'Ruſb Taper , which muſt Spring 
inal} parts, for being Qiff in the one and weak 


in the" other”, dorl oft occaſion he loſing the 
F; 

on or dW/the, and the Grow" Fe 
therop, ate” of - all '6Ahets the moſt'e., 
45 being, the thugheſtvand ghoſt / ant 
6ng enough 'tohokd the bigett #3. They 
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ſhould be pathered in the fall of the Leaf, when 
the Sap is in the Roots, for after January it al- 
cends into the Trunk and Branches, and-rhen they 
| are not good, Let them be the beſt Ruſh-groand 
Shoots you can get , not knotty , but proportio- 
nable ſtreight and Slender ; the Bowghs and ex- 
creicent Twigs ſhould be preſently cur off , bur 
not cloſe, for {car of cutting any of the Bark , 


tO it, 

Having thus prepafed your R»ds, lay them on 
« flat Floor with a good weight on them, to keep 
them from warping ; but contrary wiſe ſome hang 
them againſt the Wa of a Room on {mall Tacks, 
with the grcat ends downwards , which is held 
the beſt way , and about February you may pare 
off the knots cloſe; and when they arc well (ca- 
foncd and fitred to your liking, fix on the Loops 
of Silk or Hair at the ſmall ends ; but by rhe 
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end of the Stock , bore a Hole vvith a Taper bit 
—_ four a0 os ber op 0 a _conveniene 
iZe TO Feceive of the Top Rod 

have it Ferretted ; and the reaſon of x Srar-qry 
is to preſerve the Stock from Splitting where the 
Hole is made. Your 7op Rod ſhould be abour a 
yard and a half-long , with the upper rind;pre- 
ſerved intirely about it , and the top thoughpli- 


which is not only an Eyeſore , but a weakning |. ant, _= muſt be fo ſtrong t& endure the! ck 


of a Trout or Carp. | 

Ar the ſmall end faſten the Loop cith& of 
Silt, or Hair, wherein to place the Zine , bur 
of all Tops queſtionleſs the Whalebone is the beſt, 
being plyanr and ſtrong, 

The largeſt Joynr which is the outward 
and carrieth all rhe reſt as in a caſe , ou tto be 
cither. a Female Bamba Cane , or elſe a red Sallow 
theſe being the freeſt from warping, and a piece 
{even or cight Foot long vvill carry longer and 


way note, that they are not fully (caſoned till a- *® better Taper Joysts than a piece of the fame fort 


bout a Year and a half; and if they were kept 
two Years, they would be the better. 


For preſerving of theſe Rods or Tops from 


rotting , or Worm cating , 'tis good to rub them 


ten Foot long ; and for the inward Joynts Haſel 
is the beſt, which Foynt or Joynts muſt be in 


length proportionable to the ſize of the ourward 
Joynt, both to length, and ro make it exactly a 


over twice or thrice a year with Sa/et or Linſeed Ruth Taper. 


07, or with Sweet Batter that hath no Salrin it , 
chafing it wellin; and if the Srzocks or '7ops of 
your Rods caſt with lying , Bath them, and ſer 
them in a gentle Straw Fire, which will bring them 


right again. 


Rods may be Diſtinguiſhed into four Sorts, viz. 
the 7; more Rod , the Snaping Pole , the Angling 
en 


Red , and the Fly Rod. 


The 7rowling Rod is the largeſt, at the top of 
\_ which is put aſhort piece 


Inches long., with.a ſtrong Wire Ring to guide 
your 7 rowling Line. 
The S»apmg Pole ought to be fo ſtrong and 


zZ0 


of Wood , about fix 


I your Rod be of many pieces, they are then 
of Canes or Haſel, exatly bored through to re- 
ccive each other , the ends being nearly hoo 
about with Sockets of Braſs or Silver , as 
taken notice of. And thus may you carry a Red 
of fifteen or ſixtcen Foot Tong, like a walking Staff; 
bur theſe being he at the Shops ot thoſe 
thar ſell Fiſhing Tackle, and ar ſuch caſy Rates, 1 
ſhall fay no more , adviſing you rather ro buy 
them , than to be at the trouble ro make 
them. | 


— 


large, as the Anz/er can; well Manage, and to 
be of a Tough,and well grown 7aper Pole of once w 
piece , and fuch that will bear a Fi/h of abour 
ren or twelye pound weight , to throw out of 
the Water. 


CH A P. IL 


Of Lines, for the makzng,colouring, 
and preparing them. 


In a word; the great Art of making Rods is , Or your Lines are cither all Hair , all 


{& , or mixt with both ; but Lizes of all 
h handſom ) are very i 
» ſo are Lines of Hair 


Hair , tor all forts of Angling, 
Tr ehanr Be 
of one or three Hairs. Next to Lines all of 


ture. Your Stocks may be cither of a Hair, are thoſe made of Raw Ardas Silk neatly 
ground Aſh, or Witch-haſel about nine or ten Foo? Twiſted , which in the Opinion of many arc 
long, gathered as aforclaid ; and be ſure it come excellent , for thele are far ſt: and finer than 


rang , then if you find air , and will notrot or in the W 
y , otherwiſe allow $2 clſe where. And for the 7rowling or 
longer time. Take not off the ourward Rindand ACLines, let them alſo be made 
Silk , worked with Bobbins , being far 
than the coloured Silt Lines , and much fmat- 
Let all your ny op _ oy Lou 
an equal Bignels, it you lay 2 
quarter of an Hour in Water, you will find which 


you 
pors Grea/e with Spaniſh Brown, and rub the Rod 
over therewith before a Fire , you vvill 
quickly bring it to its right hue. In the ſmall 
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of the Hairs do ſhrink, and ſuch are not good. 
The beſt Fairs are plucked from the innermuſt 
middle of rhe Tal of a White, or Grey Stone- 
Horſe. 

When you make a Line of Three airs, add 
one Thread of $:/k, which is ſfufficientat you make 
Lines of Five Hairs, add Two Threads of Silk, 
and if of Seven , then Three of $/k ; this latter 
will be ſufficient fo the Chub, Barbel, Pike, nay 
Salmon ; the ſecond for the Carp, Trout, Greyling, 
&c. and the firſt for the Gudgeon,Roach, Bleak, &c. 

In twiſting your Hair, great care muſt be uſed 
that they be exactly done, without Gaping and 
Snarles, and that they be ſtrong tied at the ends 
with the Fiſhers Knots, which is folded Four times 
abour, under and above. You muſt in drawing 
this Knot temper your Fair with ſome Water or 


Spittle,tor that will make it hold. For the length of 


your Lines they muſt be proportioned to the place, 


CHAP. IV. 


Initrittions relating to Corks, Flotes, 
WT 


Ouching your #loes order them 1n this 
manner ; Take the cloſelt Cork you can 

get, and with a ſharp "_ yor it very {mooth 
about, which for {ize and form is lefr ro your 
Judgment, it being only to ſhew you when and 
how the Fiſh are at your Bait ; the leſſer it is fo 
much the better in rhis reſpect that ic will not 
frighten the Fiſh away, then with a hot 7rox bore 
a Hole through ir,and therewith pur a Gooſe-Quil/ 
of a fit ſize tor the Cork, which muſt be fitted 


and the F;/þ you deſign to take, and your own 20 yyirh regard to the proportion of your Lize, and 


diſcretion muſt be your guide. 

For the Co/owr of your Lines, they ſhould as 
near as poſlible imitate rhe Colour of the Water, 
io that if your Hair be White, let your S#/# be 
Green, for that mixture draws to a light Gray. 
It it be in a Muddy Stream, the $S/k had beſt 
be of a drak 4/þ-Co/our; Bur for your exatt Wa: 
ter Green, Take a quart of ſmall A4/-, and boyl 
therein half a pound of 4/om until it be diſſolved, 
then put in the Z7air, and let it boyl half an hour; 
then take it out, and let it dry in the Shade a 


Night and a Day; then take Two Handtuls of 


Elder and boyl it half an hour in a Porttle of Wa- 
ter , until you ſee a Yellow Scum riſe, then pur 
in your 27:7 with about half a pound of beaten 
Copperice , or inſtcad thereof , the like quantity 
of YVerdigreaſc, or a quarter of a pound of cach, 
and let the Water boyl about halt an hour more; 
rhen rake it off, and let your Hair lye therein 
four or five hours infuſing, and you will have an 
excellent Green. To make your Hair Tellow , 
ſteep it in Water wherein you have cither boyled, 
or bruited two or three handfuls of Green Wa!- 
nat Leaves. To make your Hair Ruſſet, take a 
Piat of ſtrong Lye, half a pound of Soo?, and 
rwo ſpoontuls of the Juice of Walnut Leaves, and 


when they arc well boyled together, take it off 


the Fire, let it cool, andpur therein the Farr, 
and ler it continue until it be dyed enough ; To 
make it darker put ſome Zmber into the Liquor. 
It you would have the Zair Tawny, bind it cloſe 
up at both ends, and ſteep it in Tanners Onz until 
it be according to your liking ; and if you did 
firſt ſteep the Farr in a little Lime-Water , it 
would take the 7awny Colour the better. 

You muſt die your Hair before you make it 
up into Lines, for then you may mix 1t as you 
lee cauſe. The Green Hair 15 good from March 
to September ; from thence to December the Tel- 
/ow, and from thence to Eaſter the darkeſt Co- 
lours. 

Ar each end of your Line make a Loop, the 
_ tor your Rod:-Loop , and the other for your 
F1ook. 


that again to the ſtrength and dimenſions of the 
Fiſh F on” deſign to rake with the Line, as before 
noted in the ſecond Chapter. The ſmall end of the 
Cork muſt be towards the ZZook, the Qui/ muſt 
be pegged into the Cork, and fo your Line into 
the 2:4, which you may -raiſe or let down as 
you ce caule. | 

Your Flotes are made of Myſcovy-Duck Quills, 
or Swans-Quills which are held the beſt for Still 


30 Water ; but the flat and round Flotes are efteem- 


cd the belt. 

When your Cork is gently drawn under Water 
then f{lrike and not with roo ſmart a Jerk, bur on- 
ly to faſten your ook, and then draw with an 
even touch according as you fee cauſe. If your 
Tackling be ſtrong, and your F4/h large, you may 
be the bolder; but to go ſecurely ro work, never 
let the Fiſh feel the ſirengrh of rhe Line, leſt 
he Snap it off ; but hold him gently under the 
Rod, and let him tire out himſelf, which he will 


40 loon do by Eight, or Ten Plunges, and then you 


may draw him geutly rowards you ; it you be too 
haſty you are not a good Fiſher, tor this Recre- 
ation requires great Patience, Induſtry, and Vigi- ' 
lance. 


EM AS 


: Rules for the Chuſing , making and 
fixing your Hooks, Plumets, and } 


for ſounding the 


Fer. 


depths of Was 


\ S for your Zooks cauſc them 1n proportion 
60 


according to the ſize'ot the F/, you in- 
trend co Catch ; Theretore as for the making chem 
follow theſe direftions. Take cither Old Spani/h 
Needles, or {trong Wier,drawn to the fame height 


of temper, that being nealed and laid in the Fire 
you may bend at pleaſi.s. If you make them 
ef Needles, it is but holding them in the Fre 

” Lo 
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or in the Blaze of a Candle , until they be Red- 
hor ; then let them cool, and you may turn them 
into what Form you picaſe; but for Wyer you 
muſt uſe a Charcoa!-Fire , and turn it up and 
down until ir be Red-hor , then ler it cool, and 
ſo work it. Firſt, File out the Point of the 
Fok, which muſt be neither too ſharp , nor too 
dull ; for the one will be roo quick to catch 
every thing, and the other will hit nothing: 
Jer it be therefore ſharper than a Pi , and ſome- 
what duller than a Need/e; then with a ſharp 
Hnife raiſe up the Barb, or Beard , whercin be 
careful not ro weaken the ſtrength of the 720k 
too much; then with a Pair of Plyars form 
your Hook rounder than a Szmicircle, and let the 
' Bow come in enough, fo as to be hooked; for it 
1s thar which chiefly holds the Fi/h, and nor the 
Barb, as by Experience hath been often tound ; 
for the Taperer all Zoks are filcd , the ſtronger 
they are to hold a Fiſh. 

The Shank of your Hook ſhould be of a mo- 
dcratc length, a little flatter towards the End, and 
knobbed, tor the berter faſtning it tro your Warp 
of 7:air, or Line. You muſt then Poliſh it all 


over, heat it Ret-hot in a Pan of Charcoa/s, pur 


It fuddenly into the Water, and that will bring it 
to 1ts true ſtrenoth and hardnels. 


By this Direction you may likewiſe Form 
your double Hooks:, which are two Fooks made 


of one Iyer, joyned Back to Back , and turncd , 


the contrary way irom cach other, with a ſtrong 
IWyer to the Sem, or Shank, about three or four 
Inch-s long , and a Link fixed thcrero with finc 
{mall 1//y27, and unto this laſt Link faſten your 
Line, or clfe the Tecth of the Pike will ſoon 
ſhear it oft. 

For the faſtning your Lenorh.or Link of Fair, 


to the Z/ook, do thus: Lay it on the inſide of 


the Sh27%k, and fo whip it about with :a ſmall 


Silk-thread well Waxed, and ncatly done , with- 40 


out any Knot in the 77air, and faſten the Ends 
of the Si/t, by drawing them under your Bows 
at tne two or three laſt Turns ; then cut off the 
Enas of the Z71irs which you turned from the 
Zook, and it 1s no ordinary twitch which can 
{cparat2 on2 from the other. On the other End 
of that Link of /Zairs make a Loop, to faſten 
the remaining 7.;7e thereunto. 

In caſe you Plum your Line, oblerye theſe Di- 
r:ions: Your Plumets muſt be of Lead, ſome 
bigzcr, {ome lets, with cclation ro the proportions 
of the /Zvok, Line, Cork, Sc. the End of the Plu- 
mets being to fink down your /ZZ-ot and Live that 
it may iye cither towards the Middle, or Bottom 
of the Vater , as you deſign to Fiſh; but they 
muſt not be ſo heavy as to fink the Floats. Your 
firit 7/4125 may be about twelve Inches from 
the 77-04 , and the reſt -abour an Zxch diſtant 
from cach other ; and of theſe you may uſe five, 
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where you Fiſh; for which purpoſe you muſt 
have a Musket-Bullet bored through with a dou- 
ble Thread ryed at it, which Thread being laid 
over your Hook you may therewith Sound the 
Bottom , and then Plumb and Cork accord- 
ingly. 

Thar you may not incommode your 7ack/e, 
it will be requiſite ro keep every Thing or Uten- 
ſil apart, and that you be provided with all your 


10 Tackle upon occaſion, as your Bob and Palmer, 


your Foks of ſeveral ſizes; alſo your Corks, 
Flies, Silk, Thread, Lead, &c. each in its ſeveral 
Box ; likewiſe your Linen and Wooklen Bags, for 
your ſeveral Baits; alſo a Whetſtone, to tha 

your Hooks ; and forget not to be provided with 
a ſmall Pole with a Loop at the End thereof, 
to which a ſmall Net may be faſtned for your 
Landing of great Fiſh; and be ſure ler not your 
Paunder be too heavy, thoſe that are made of 


20 Ofeers are the beſt. - 


=  F % 4 


Cautions to be obſerved in Angling, 
as to the Seaſons of the Weather, 
the Time of the Day and Year, 


"Ox of 


T*: Argling \o place your ſelf that your Sha- 
dow do not at any timereſt on the Water ; 
bur in very deep Waters that is not ſo neceſlary 
to be obſerved, yer to be exat you ſhould ule 
all the Advantages the place will afford. 

In a-Pond you ſhould Anz/e near the Foard 
where Cattle go to drink; and in Rivers, in 
thoſe places where ſuch forts of Fiſh that you in- 
trend to Anz/e for do uſually trequent , viz. the 
Chub in deep ſhaded Holes; Roach and Pearch in 
Scowrs; Eels under hanging-over Banks ; 7routs 
in quick Streams, and with a F/y upon the Stream 
on the Top of the Water; and for Breams in the 
deepeſt and quieteſt part of the River. And if 
in ſuch places where the Gravelly Bottom may 


50 be diſcerned, rhen be ſure to conceal your ſelf as 


much as poſſible. In Waters peſtered with Weeds, 


. Roots of Trees, and ſuch like, Fiſh lye cloſe and 


warm, and reſort thither in great Shoals, there 
they will Bire freely ; but take great care how 
to caſt in the Foot, and how to ſtrike a Bite, 
for the leaſt Raſhneſs loſerh Zook and Line. Bur 
in caſe your Hook be at any time entangled, you 
ſhould be provided with a Ring of L-ad ſome 
ſix Inches about, which faſten to a ſmall long 


yen, nine, or as you ſec occalion ; for the form 60 Packthread, and thruſt the Ring over your Rod, 


oi the P/amcts itis not material, provided they 
be tmoori, tor orherwife they will endanger the 
tangling ot thexLine, catching f/th, or the like; 
yet-tome are ot Opimon , that more than one 
Plem?t 18 inconvenient, | 

To be exact in Pluming and Corking , you 
ſhoulc! know to an 7rch the depth of rhe Water 


letting it go into the Water, and work it gently 
up and down with your Packthread, and it will 
{oon diſengage your F7ook. | 

It is good Angling in Whirlpools, under Bridges, 
at the Falls of Mis, and in any place where the 
Warer is deep and clear , and nor troubled with 


Wind, or Weather. The beſt Times arc from 
April 
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April to Ofober, for in cold, ſtormy and windy 
Weather Fi/b will not Bite; and the beſt times 
of the Day are from Three to Nine in the Morn- 
19g, and from Three in the Afternoon to Sus 
ſet. If the Wind be Eafterly "tis in vain to go 
forth ro Anzle, any other of the Points are well 
enough, if it blow nor hard ; but the Soxth is the 
beſt, and a cloſe, lowring warm Day, with a 
zentle Wind, and after a ſudden Shower, to di- 
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Carps, Fels, Tench, Breams, Chevins, and Pikes, 
delight moſt in ſtanding Waters, and till Pools ; 
the three former in Muddy Bottoms, the latter 
in Sandy. Salmons, Trouts, Perch, Gudgeons, Bar- 
bels, Chubs, Roach, and Dace, delight im Runing- 
Streams, the former in the Swifteſt and Deepeſt 
places thereof, the latter in itill Poo/s and Shady 
places of the fame Brooks and Waters. The 
Shad, Mullet, and ſome others , delight in ſuch 


{turb the Water, at which time they will beſt 12 Waters as Ebb and Flow, provided the F!oods 


riſe at the Fly and Bite eagerly, and therefore the 
moſt to be deſired by the Angler ; and the 
cooler the Weather is in the hotreſt Months it is 
the better. In Winter all Wearhers, and all 
_ are much alike, only the Warmeſt are rhe 
beſt. | 

It is very good An2/ing a little before the Fiſp 
Spawn , for then their Be/es being tull, they 
frequent Sandy Foards, to rub and looſen their 
Belles, at which time they will freely Bite. 

After a clear Moonſhine Night , it the Day 
prove Dull and Cloudy 'tis very good Angiing ; 
tor in ſuch Nights they are fcartul to {tir ro get 
food, lying cloſe, fo that being hungry the next 
Day will boldly and cagerly Bite. 


Ar the opening of S/uces, or Mill-Dams , if 


you go with the Courſe of the Water you can 
hardly miſs of Fi/h, that ſwim up the Stream, to 
{eck tor what food the Water brings down with 
iT. 

In Waters that Ebb and Flow, 'tis beſt Ang/ing 
at the Ebb; but if the 7ides arc not ſtrong, 
then the Flood is to be preterred. 

Ar any time when you perceive the 7routs to 
Leap pleaſantly at the Flies above Water , or the 
Pikes to purſue other F3(þ, then it is a good time 
to Angle. 

I have ſhewed the moſt proper Seaſons for 
Angling ; there arc other Times as improper, and 


be not exceeding Sa/?. 

In this Chapter T haye been very brief, by reaſon 
I intend to be more large when I {peak of cach 
Fiſh in particular. 


CHAP. VIII 


Concerning Baits Natural and Li- 
ving, Artificial and Dead, &&c. 
with Direttions for the Making 
and Preparing them, Cc. 


Here are three ſorts of Baits for taking 

Fiſh; Firſt, the Natural ones, and thoſe 
are generally Living , as Worms of all kinds, 
eſpecially the Red, Mazgots, Bobs, Frogs, Grafs- | 
hoppers, Bees, Beetles, Dors, Butterflies , which 
are admirable for the Chabs ; Waſps, Fornets, 
Snails, ſmall Fiſh, &c. Next,the Artificial Baits, 
and they are of two forts; firſt, ſuch as imitate 
the Living Baits, eſpecially Flies , for every 
Month and Seaſon in the Year, nay, almoſt for 
cvery Fiſh, ſo great is the varicty of them that 


ſuch are after great Raiis, whilſt rhe Waters are 49 frequent the Hzadows and Rivers. Theſe Flies 


violent and diſcoloured : In the extremity of 
Heat, when the Earth is parched with Drought, 
eſpecially in Muddy or clcar Shallow Rzvers : 
Ar the Fall of the Leaf; not ſoon after Spawning 
time, for then their Appetite is much abated ; 
nor is it good to 4g/e near fuch places where 
Husbaxdmen waſh their Sheep, for that kills all 
forts of Fiſh: To conclude , The Experienced 
Angler muſt obſerve the Times, Seaſons , and 


are made on the Bodies of your Z7oks, the Body 
of the Fly being made of Wool, and the Wings 
of ſeveral forts of Feathers coloured to the lite, 
torcſemble thoſe you counterfeit; and with theſe 
you draw your//ook gently on Top of theWater, 
and generally againſt the Stream,and the Fiſh will 
Bite at them with ſuch greedineſs, that you can 
hardly miſs a Bite. | 
The ſecond fort of Artificial Baits are Paiſts; 


Places, otherwiſe his Baits, though never ſogood, 50 which are made of ſeveral Compoſitions , as the 


will be bur little cfieual, 


CHAM VA 


Concerning the Natures of Fiſh, in 


what Waters and Souls they de- 
light. 


Shall next deſcend ro the particular Nature 
of Fiſh, and conſequently to the Rules to 
take them. 


young Brood of Bees and Waſps , clotted Blood 
of Sheep, Cheeſe, Whitebread , Corn , Seeds, 
Bramble-Berries, Flowers, &c. of all which 1 
ſhall ſpeak more particularly in their due places, 
when I come to treat particularly of the ways of 
raking cach fort of Fiſh ; however a word or 
rwo. 

The Red-Worm is good for {ſmall Fiſh the whole 
Year about, and ſmall Fiſh are good Baits for 


60 Pikes ar all times; Sheeps-Blood and Cheeſe is a 


good Bait in Apri/; the Bob, dryed Waſps and 
Bees are for May; Brown-flies arc tor Tune ; Mas- 


gots, Hornets, Waſps and Bees, for July : Snails for 


Auguſt ; —_— for September ; Corn, Bram- 
ble-Berries, and Seeds, at.che Fall of rhe Leaf: - 
Your Artificial Paiſts are for May,June, and July ; 
and Frogs arc for March. WF 6 99 20 


Now 
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Now as concerning your Artificial Flies, The great 
Bun-fly will do well enough the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, if there be fair Weather , for 'tis a ſign 
the Air is warm , and that the Fi/þ begin to par- 
rake of the Suns Heat, fo that in reaſon you may 
expect they will bire freely ; The /:t7le Dun-fly 
is propzr for March ; Fhe Stone or May-flye is tor 
April; The Red and Tellow-fly for May; The 
Black , Dark, Yellow, and Moori/h fly for Fune ; 
TheWaſp , and Shel!-flye tor Fuly ; and rhe Clou- 
dy or Bl/ackiſh-fly is for Auguſt. Bur generally 
Fiſh moſt eagerly rile at theſe Flies, at the 
Seaſon when moſt forts of Flies rcfort to the Wa- 
ter (ide. 

The beſt way to make thele Flies, is to get 
the living ones of the ſeveral kinds; and thereby to 
imitate Nature both for Shape , Colour and S:2e , 
tor the nearer rhe betrer. Thoſe Fi/þ that Bite 
freeſt at Flies are Chubs , Chevins , Trouts, and 
Salmons. 

The great Pun-flye is thus made, let the Body 
be of B/ack-woo!!, and the Wings of the Dun-fea- 
thers of a Drakes Tail, The little Dan-flye hath 


his Body made of Puxr-wooll , and his VI wigs of 


the Aiyle of a Partridge ; theic arc for March. 


The Body of the Stove or May-flye muſt be of 


Black-w-0/1 , but under his Wings and 7ail give 
it a little tinture of a pale ycllow , with ſome 


Silk of that colour, and his W:7gs muſt be of 
The Red * 20 


Drakes Down : this Fly 1s for April. 
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ſerve to haye the Wind in your Back , and in 
caſting off your Line, be ſure that the Fly fall 
firſt ro the Water. For cvyery fort of Fly have (&. 
veral of the ſame, differing in colour to ſuit with 
the ſeveral Waters and Weathers. In flow Rivers, 
or {till places caſt your Line as far as you can 

and lect it ſink a little , then gently draw it back ; 
and let the Fly float leafurely with the Current 
When you Angle after Rain , and that the Wa. 


10 ter begins to become clear , uſe the Ked-fly for 


dark Waters , keep not near the Water ſide; and 
Fiſh down Stream ; and let not. your Line touch 
the Water, but only the Fly. Your Line ſhould 
be as long again as your Rod, unleſs the River 
be very thallow, and clogged up. You muſt have 
a nimble Hand , and a quick Eye to ſtrike pre- 
ſently upon the riſing of the Fiſh, otherwiſe 
the Fi/h will be apt to ſpew out rhe ook , as 
finding his miſtake. 

I ſhall next procecd to Live Baits, which are 
to be kept cach fort by themſelves ; and to be 
ted with ſuch things as they uſe ro car, when ar 
liberty. 

The Red-worm delights much in black fat 
Farth ; and it you mix therewith ſome Fenne! 
{mall chopt , they will very much improve ; and 
{omerimes give them a little Ox , or Cow Dux 
newly made : They may be kept in ſome little 
Baz, or Box. 

But Red-worms, as alſo all other fort of Worms 


or Ruddy-fiy muſt have his Body made of Reddi/h- ? ſcour quick, grow very tuft and bright , by put- 


wool! , capt abour with black $Si/k, and rhe Wings 
mixt of the May/e of a Maffard, and the red 
Feathers of a Capons 7 ail; this Fly is for May. 
The 1e7ow or Greeniſh-fly muſt have his Body 
made of Black-wos!l, with a Tel/ov Liſt on cither 
ſide , and the 1 irgs of a Red Cocks Mayle. The 
Mooriſh fly hath his Body made of Duski/h-woo/7 , 
and the Wirgs of the blackiſh Mayle of a Drake. 
The 7awny-fiye muſt be made of 7awny Wool , 
the 1/7»gs made contrary one againſt rhe orher , 
oft the whitiſh Mayle of a White Drake; theſe Flies 
arc for Juzxe. ThWaſp-flyis made of B/ack-woo#, 
capt abour with 7ellow $:{t ; and rhe Wings of a 
Buzzards Down , or of a Drakes Feathers; this 
Fly is for July. The Shell flye Termed alto the 
Green-fly, hath his Body made of Greeni/h-wooY , 
and the Wirzs of the Herle of a Peacocks Tall ; 
this is allo tor July. The Cloudy Dark-fly muſt be 
made after a different way, for it muſt be formed 


on a {mall piece of Cock, bound about with B/ack- ” 


woo} , and B/ack-filt , and his Wings of the un- 
der May/e of a Millard with a black Head; when 


you draw it on your ook , be ſure no part of 


the Tok is diſcerned ; this Fly is for Au 
ouſt. 

The rougher the Bodies of your Flies are, and 
the more ſhining, the better are they eſteemed ; 
and when you have got a Set of good exact 
Flyes , they will ſerve you many Years, 1f care- 


ting them into a thin Clout greaſed with Fre/þ 
Butter , or Greaſe,before you put them into Xofs, 
which of all things is bett ro keep them in, and 
the Moſs muſt be prepared by waſhing it very 
clean, and ſqueezing out the Water; and for the 
Feeding them, Crop a ſpoonful of Cream into 
the M/s every three Kb wa Days ; and remoye 
the Moſs every week, keeping it in a cool place. 


- And note that a Dead Mars Stu beaten to Pow- 


der for the Worms to ſcour in, is excellent. 

White great Magots arc to be fed with Sheeps 
Tally, and Beaſts Livers cut ſmall. 

Frogs and Graſhoppers will do well in wet Moſs 
and long Graſs , which muſt be every Night 
moiſtned ; when you uſe them cur off their Legs, 
and Wings. 

The &ob , Cadis-worm , Canker , and fuch like 
are to be preferved with the ſame things where 
you take them. 

Live-flyes muſt be uſed as you catch them. 

The Waſp, Hornet , and /ſumtle-Bee may be 
drycd in an Oven after the Bread is drawn , but 
be careful of ſcorching them, then dip their Heads 
in Sheeps Blood , which muſt be drycd on , and 
lo keep them in a clean Box; and they Will 
continue good a quarter of a Year. 

In the laſt place rouching Compounded Paiſts , 
there are as many ſeveral forts , as there arc Me- 
dicins for the Tooth Ach; 1 ſhall rake notice 0 


fully kept in a hand{om Box free from bruiſing 60 ſome few, and ſuch as are excellent and appro- 


and cruſhing. Obſerve this for a Rule, that the 
higheſt F/yzs are for cloudy and dark weather , 
and the darkeſt for the bright and clear Wea- 
ther. 

It is not amiſs to lay down ſome Directions to 
be obſerved , for Artiffcial Fly- Fiſhing. Firſt, ob- 


ved Secrets , reſerving others to be Treated ot in 
their due places, when I come to ſpeak of the 
particular ways of taking cach fort of Fiſh. 

If you take Bean-flower, and thoſe parts of the 
Rabets Legs called the Almonds , or it it be of 3 
fat young Whelp , or Cat, will do as well , add 


rg 
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ro them a like quantity of Sheeps Suet, and Vir- 
g/us Wax , and beat them in a Morter till they arc 
Incorporated into one Body ; then temper it with 
clarified Z/oney before a Gentle Fire , -and make 
it up into Bos. When you ulſc it, bait your 
Thoks Artificially with a little thereof, and you 
will find a notable Attractive quality in it. It 
will kcep good at leaſt a Year. 

It you take the Kidney Tallow of a Sheep, and 
a like quantity of new Cheeſe, and beat them to- 
gether , then adding ſo much Wheat-flower as will 
Riffen it; and kneading it before a Fire, allaying 
the ſtiffneſs of the Pai/t with ſoft Honey, 'tis an 
excellent Bt for all or moſt Fiſh, and will keep 
cood a long time. 

Honey with the Crums of White-bread , made 
up ſtiff, is a good Bait for drawing Fiſh to 
It. 
It is ſaid chat all ſtrong Smells whether (weer 


or ſhaking will attract FiſÞ, ſuch as Musk, A(ſa- © 


fetida, Spermiceti, Oy! of. Bays, T, urpentine . 
Gmme-hederg ; and likewiſe the ſight of fine 
C-[urs,elpecially of Flowers , which have alſo a 
ſine ſmell. | 

The next thing to be conſidered is the Floating 
in a Fond, or River for Scale Fiſh , and then take 
notice that Feed brings them together : Now 
there is no better Feed to be caſt in than Blood 
and Grains , although Paiſt is very good. Alſ6 
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the Float ; for Fiſh are Timerous and Fearful of 
every thing they ſee. | 

The beſt way of dngling with the Fly is down 
the River, not up ; and if you would have them 
to bite freely , be ſure of having ſuch Baits as 
they are Naturally inclined unto; and in ſuch 
manner as they are accuſtomed to receive rhem. 
If your Baits be of Paift, as before noted , for 
the keeping them on your Hooks, add a little Flax 


IO or Wool. The Eyes of Fiſh arc faid to be good 


Baits for all Fiſh. | 

Keep your Rod neither too dry nor too moiſt , 
for the one will make it brittle , and che other 
rotten. 


C IH A.F.i-A. 


Of the Natures, Oualities, Cc. 
y Several ſorts of Fiſh , with 
l 


rettons to take: them. 


- HeGUDGEON is 4 ſmall but excel- 
lent Fiſh , being not much inferjor to the 
Smelt, for anexccl lent pleaſant Taſt ; he Spawns 


Crums of Flvuſhold Bread mixt with Mans Dung 3 three or four times in the Summer Seaſon , and 


and made into Paiſt , is faid to be admirable to 
attract Fj/þ , eſpecially all white-icaled Fiſh. 
Allo Paiſ? made of bruifed Fempſeed is very at- 
rraftive. 


CH AF: 


delights in ſwift Streams and grayelly borroms , 
lying low , fo that he. (cldom bites eagerly; and 
it once he be ſtruck , you can hardly-loſe him , 
being a leather Mouthed Fi/h. Your Bit muſt 
always Trail gently on. the Ground, whether you 
uſe Float or not ; lome uſe.a Runinz-Line,without 
Cork or Float as for the Trout , but of fl Baits 
the ſanall, Red-worm is the beſt ; allo Waſps, Ger 
tles and Cad-baits are very good. 'In the Heat 


| 40 of Summer this Fiſh 1yes ſcarreredup and down 


Seme General Obſereations , ' Di- 
rettions,and Cautions to be obſerved 
14] Angling. 


T is Cuſtomary for every Ane/er to have his 
peculiar Haunt. Now for the. attraCting to- 
vetber the Fi/p in ſuch a place, once in four .or 


five Days cat in ſome Corn boyled ſoft; alſo you 59 his Teeth in his Throat , as'all leather Mouthed 


may caſt in Garbage, Worms chopt into pieces , 
or Grains \\zept in Blood and dryed; Bur for Carp 
and 7ench throw in ſome Ground Malt to keep 
them together. 

[f you Fi/h in a Stream,then caſt in your Grains 
above your Zoot down the Stream. 

If when you are a Fiſhing, you. would know 
what Bait the Fi/h at that time beſt love, when 
vou have taken one, ſlit the Gi/, and take out 


in ſhallow places of the River”; but'in the” Cold 
Weather they bertake themſelves ro deep places, 
and accompany together.” If you would carch 
ſtore of rhis Fiſh, be. provided with a tonp Pole \, 
to ſtir up the Sand anc Gravel, which wil garher 
them rogether ; and "cauſe. them ro Bite more 
cavgerly. | En ON" IO 
T he ROACH is a lcather Mouthed F7ſþ,and being 
once ſtruck , ſeldom loſeth his hold , havin 


Fiſh have ; this is no delicate Fiſh , being ſo full 
of Bones , the beſt part is the Spawn ; he 1s Ve- 
ry caſily taken , biting eagerly; and-as the Carp 
for his cuning is cſteerhed rhe Water-fox , fo this 
for his Simplicity is Termed the wig ni 
are great Storers of Ponds and Rivers, *butth 

in the former are gf les Eſteem, though not fo 


|" Aer Ihp* das 2A 
| ThisF iſh Spawns about the middle 'of 'May. 


his Stcmack , and open it without bruiſing ; and 60 The general Baits. are ſmall white Snayls , 'Cad- 


you will there find what he laſt fed on, and ac- 
cordingly bait your ook. | 

In Fi/kire have a great care of wearing light 
and dazcling pirdudl, , but choole thoſe that are 
dark,or {ad coloured ; alſo if poſſible ſhelter your 
ſelf. under ſome Buyſb, or Tree , or ſtand lo far 
jrom the Bank ſide, that you can only diſtern 


be 
; and onty kneaded wito'd Pai,” will! ſerve Well 


baits, Bobs , Sheeps-blood , all forts of Worms , 
Guats , Waſps, and Paiſt. ; In April the Cad's, or 
Worms ate proper, 1d the'Hor Sutmmer ' Months 
the White Snayls and | Flies; bit nore they muſt 
tinder, Water , for my ll ens the 
Th Auguſt any light Paif mitle of Br#ad 


AV © enough z 


_ preſerving them for ule, 


 -moſt on the ſurface of the Water ; 
your Zackle in readineſs, and your f/ook baited 


134. 
_ this will alſo ſerve in the Winter , bur 
Gentiles are eſteemed a better Bait in the cold 
Weather : You muſt Fiſh about a Handful from 
the bottom. The Black Ant-fly which is plenri- 
fully to be found in Ant or Mole-hills about Au- 
guſt , if it hath her Wings entire , isan excellent 
Bait , the like is the thick white Worm , 


which is uſually found at the Plow-Tail, at the 
breaking up of the Ground. Alſo young Waſps 


and Bees their Heads being dipt in Blood are 
excellent Baits. There are ſeveral other good 
Baits , as Sheeps Blood dryed hard, mixt with a 
lirtle Salr ro drain out the wateryneſs , and cut 


-into ſmall pieces; alſo rake a handful, or two of 


good Wheat , boil it in Mk till itbe ſoft, then 
gently fry it with ZZoney, and a little beaten Saf- 
tron diſſolved in Milk. 

DACE are much of the fame Nature of the 
Reach , ſothat what DireCtions you find for the 


one, may {crve for the other , with this DiſtinCti- 20 great pleaſure-in 


on, that Dace will Bite towards the top of the 
Water very freely , but better at the bottom : It 
you boil a Handful of Wheat in a little Mk un- 
til ir be ſoft, and then try it gently with ſome 
Homey, fo that you break not the Wheat, *tis an 
exccllent Batt , _ if in the frying you 
add a little Saffron diſlolyed in two or three _ 
tuls of Milk. The ſeveral forts of Cad:s-Worms, 
are alſo all preper Baits for this Fiſh. It will 


Bite at any Fly , bur plachnly at Ant-flies, of 39 ſom, in Cold W 
Mole 


which the blackiſh tound in Hills, in June , 
July , Auguſt and September , arc the beſt ; for 
t them alive into a 
Glaſs-Betrile , in which is ſome of the Earth from 
whence they are taken, with ſome of the Roots 
of the Graſs of the Hillock ; then lay a Clod of 
Earth over it, and they will keep good a Month 
or two, provided you bruiſe not their W:ngs. 
The beſt time to rake them is,when they Swarm, 
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with a Graſhopper (which for that Seaſon is beſt) 
be ſure ſo to order your buſineſs (by abſconding 
your ſelf behind ſome Tree) that you are not eſpi- 
ed ; then caſt in your Hook gently abour Two 
Foot before the Chub, that you deſign ro take , 
and you will hardly miſs him: For want of a 
Graſhopper you may ule any great Fly, Beetle, or 
Dor, having his Wings cut off, and in Winter the 
Brains of a Horſe is a moſt certain Bait to take 


10 them; for they bite fo greedily art it in the extre- 


mity of Winter, that you may in a manner clear 
a River of them, and indeed they will greedily 
Bite at any Bazt. | 

In Hot Weather Ang/e for him near the 7op of 
the Water, and in Cold near the Bottom ; In 
March, and April Bait with Worms; In May, June, 
and Fuly,with Flyes,Snayls,&c. and in Auzwſt,Sep- 
tember, &c. ule Paiſts. 

TROVTS are not only a delicate Fiſh,bur afford 
raking rhem. They Bite cither 

gh or low at Flies or Ground-Baits, in Pooles or 

in {ſwift S/reams: Tis pity he is not always 
in Seaſon, yer he comes in and goes out with 
Company, viz. the Stag arid Buck. His chict de- 
light is in hard Gravels. The Spawns in Ofober, 
and November, which is to the Nature 
of other Fiſh , which Spawn in the Spring, which 
is a Seaſon moſt fir for generation. 

The 7roxt is always lowly, lean, and unwhol- 
; bur when it begins tobe 
Warm, he ,and forlaking the ſtill 
and deep Streams,keepeth in the Gravelly and ſbal- 
low Waters, tor the rubing and cleanſing himſelf 
from his Lowſineſs; thele Lice are a ſmall Worm, 
with a big Head, and ſtick cloſe to his 
Sides, ſucking away his Moiſture. 

The Baits moſt proper for the 7rout are Worms, 
Minnows,or Flies, cicher Natural or Artificial ; and 
of all Worms, thoſe called the Dew-Worm, Lob- 


which is about the latter end of July, and begin- 40 Worm, and the Brandling, found in. old Dung-hills 
ning of Auguſt. The White Worm with the arcthe beſt. 
Red- 


head , found in new broken up Grounds that 
are Heathy or Sandy , are exccllent Baits for 
the Winter. If you put them into a Veſſel with 
ſome of rhe Earch from whence they were ta- 
ken they may be preſerved all the Win 
ter. 
The CH7/B is known by the Name of a Chevey, 
or Chavender , in (eyeral places ; he Spawns in 
March, is very full of forked Bones , and cats 


very Wateriſh: Of all Fiſh, he is beſt ro enter a ? 


young Argler, as being very eaſy to be raken 
d<1ly biting the Bazt; an1 although he is a 
lier Mouthed Fiſh, and will not eaſily ger 


trce, yet bcing ſlrong, you muſt give him play, 
for icar of breaking your Line. 


e deli ro 

lie on the Top of the Water,” but is of that fear- 

ful quality, that he will fink down at the Shadow 

of any thing that heeſpies, were it a Bird that 

flyeth over - the Water, but he ſoon riſcth up a- 
ain. 

Now for the taking this Fiſh obſerve theſe Di- 
rections ; Find out ſome ole (for he delights in 
ſuch places, and Poo!s rather than in Rivers), and 
in a hot day ſeveral ET IN ie Bak al- 

her 


By the way remember that in Fiſhing with 
Worms , you always clap them alive on your 
Hook, and get ſuch as are ſtrong and luſty, ſuch 
as will ſtir and move a good while in the Water on 
our Hook ; for when once they are dead,it is to 
ttle purpoſe ro keep them on. For the preſerva- 
tion of theſe Worms, keep them in a Box with 
Mofs, to nouriſh them, which muſt be often ſhit- 

, and their Food as often changed, eſpecially 


? in the Summer Seaſon. 


If you Fiſh with the Minow, or Stickle-bag, let 
it not be too big ; or for want of Mi- 
nows , ule thcial ones ; all the $kill is in Bazt- 


ing your Hook, which muſt be hid inthe Mouth 
of Minnow,and let the Point a little come out 
of his Gif, but his Body muſt be ſtrair. 

Uſe neither Cork nor Plumet when you Fiſh for 


with a Natural Live Fly, fuch an one as you 
perceive to uſe the Water at that time, and 

which the Troutr, leap that is beſt; next 
y 


that an Artificial Fly exattly made, for which 
cke the afifane of fome Expert F1; Mater or 


—_ VT ww wv ws 


one Ocular Obſervation will make a im- 
than Twenty Verbal Lectures, Ex- 
reacherh betrer than Precept. 
carrying your Red, move it with an even 
hand, fo as your Fly may uy the To 
of the Water, cutting the as it were j 
as you ſhall ſee the Natural Flies do. 
As for Paiſts they are not very kindly for Trouts, 
unleſs for old large ones, which are difficult to 


be got out of their Holes, unleſs by Night ; for 10 


they are as crafty as old beaten Fares. When 
you ſuſpect that any lie concealed in Zoles, then 
go outin the Evening and Bait your Foot with 
any Paiſt, drawing it gently on the Top of the 
Water ; and the Trout will then make to it very 
grcedily ; but be ſure lie concealed if it be Moon- 
/hine, for this Fiſh is exceeding quick-ſighted, and 
very coy, ſorhat the Mornings and Evenings, arc 
the beſt, except in Gloomy Weather. 
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raw powdted Beef; Now the ways to take Eels 


_ with the faid Bazrs are as followerh: Faſten your 


Line to the Bank-fide with your laying Hooks in 
the Water,or you may throw in a Line with good 
ſtore of Fooks Baited and Plum'd with a Float, 
to diſcover where the Line lieth; that when you 
come in the Morning, you may take it up with 
your Drag-Hook. 


Bobing for EE LS. 


is a way to take Eels, viz. Bobing ; 

that is take very large Lobs, ſcour them 

well, and with a Needle run ſome ſtrong twiſted 
Silk through them from End to End ; then take 
ſo many as to wrap them about a Board, ar leaſt 
DF nr; times , and tie them faſt with the rwo 
$ of the S/k that they may hang in ſo many 
Hanks ; then faſten all to a ſtrong Cord, and a- 


The FFL was by the Romans eſteemed rhe 20 bour Four Ixches above the Worms faſten a Plum 


Helena of their Feaſts, as being ſo dainty a Fiſk; 
moſt men differ about their Breedi —_— arc 


of Opinion, that they Breed by Generation as 0- 
ther Fiſh, whilſt others ay, that they are Bred of 
Mud, or other putrifaftion of the Earth (as are 
Rats, Mice, and many other Creatures) and deny 
them to have cither Yew, or Melt ; others hold 
that when they grow Old, Breed others out of the 
Corruption their Old Age; and others are of 


Opinion, that they are Bred of a particular 3® 


Dew thar falls in the Months of May or Jane, on 
the Banks of Rivers or Ponds, which in a few 
days, by the heat of the Sur, is turned into ſmall 
Eels; and theſe are by ſome called Tehvers. 

It is by Experience found,concerning the Breed- 
ing of Fels,That rake two large Turfs of Grafs, 
which cut about a Foot ſquare and Three Inches 
thick, lay them Graſs to Graſs, tic them together 
with Pack-Thread , and lay them in a Pond in 


of about Three quarrers of a Pound, and fo faſten 
your Cord to a ſtrong Pole: Having thus your 
Tackle ready.chooſe a Muddy Place to Fiſh in, and 
when you think they have frallowed them as far 


as they can,draw up your Lzxe gently, and bring 
them to Shoar. 4 


Smiling for EE LS. 


: | Here is another way to rake Eels, called 

Snigling ; this is done in the Day , and af- 
ter this manner: Take a ſtrong Line and Hook 
Baited with a Lob, or Garden Worm, and obſer- 
ving ſuch Holes and places where they uſe to lic 
(as near Wears, Mills, or Flood Gates) and gently 
by the help of a Stick , putting your Bazt into - 
\uch ZZoles or Places where you think they lie, 
you will hardly miſs taking them; but be careful 
of pulling ir out too boiſterouſ] 


May, and they will Bred Eels; and this may be 49 Eels are alſo taken by Eel Spears, which you 


done for the ſtoring Ponds therewith. 

The moſt Curious have diſtinguiſhed Eels into 
four ſorts, viz. the Silver Eel; the Greeniſh Eel, 
which is called a Greg; the Blackiſh Eel, which 
hath a broad flat Hcad, and the Eel with Rediſh 
Fins. 1 ſhall only ſpeak of the Silver Eel, which 
is believed to be Bred by Generation, and not by 
Spawning,the young coming forth alive from her 
about the length and bigneſs of a middle ſized 


cateſt Diſh 
Fels delight in Muddy Banks, and in Rotten 
Roots of Old Trees, that grow on the Banks of 
Rivers. The beſt places to Fiſh for them with 
an Angle are ar Mill-Ponds, Wears, Bridges, great 
Falls, and the like; Your Lines muſt be 
nor very long, well Plamed , and muſt have a 
ood round ſoot withour a Cort ; for you muſt 
hold your Line ſtiff, and not to pull ſmartly, bur 


ſuffer him firſt to tire himſelf. They ſeldom ſtir 60 be 


our of their Z7oles during the Winter Seaſon, bur 
keep in the Mud; nor do they much ſtir abroad at 
any Scaſon in rhe Day, ſo that the moſt proper 
rime tortake them is in the Night. 

The beſt Baits to take them are the Red Worm, 


the Minnow, picces of Sheefs, of Hens-Guts, young 
PRCces 


Lampries, or Lamperns, but above all, 


are to ſtrike into the Mud to the bottom, w 

they lic. Theſe Spears are common and known 
roall. And this way is beſt in Winter, for then 
_ lie in deep, Muddy, Sedgy-Beds, many toge- 


FLOUNDERS delight in Brackiſh Streams, 
whercin the Salt-Water Ebbs and Flows, as the 
Thames , Medway, Severy, and the like; yer will 
they get up a good way into Freſh Streams, 


Fin; and this fort is eſteemed the beſt and deli- 52 where they will thrive. very well. It is a F/þ 


e 

thar affords good ſport to the Ang/er, and are 
y birers; nevertheleſs they are crafty, fo 
that you mult not let your Bair lie ſtill to draw 
them on the more eagerly. The Months moſt 
proper to. Fiſh for them are in April, May, June, 
Jaly, at any time of the Day; they delight 
to lie either in a ſwift Stream, or in the ſtill Deep, 
but chiefly in the S:ream. The beſt Bazts are 
the Red Worms, Waſps and Gentles your Line maſt 
and Plumbed within Eight Ivches of 
your ook. The Flownder will thrive and grow 

exceedingly in Ponds, but will not Breed there. 
The CA7AR is a Fiſh not known to be taken 
any where but in Wimander-Meer, in Lancaſtire ; 
Ic is eſteemed a delicate Diſh, and is oft for 
Pies, and ſent to London for Preſents. ''Tis 4 
Spotted Fiſh, like a 7rout , and ſeldom exceeds a 
Foot 


= Os 


\ -» Fiſh is for the generality taken with N 
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Foot and an half in length, being free from Bones, 
having ſcarce any but what is on his Back. This 
ſets. 

The G2INTAD 1s an excellent Fiſh , and 
only found in Pemble-Meer, and generally taken 
alſo with Nets. 

The GRAL'TNG, and the / MBER, arc 
by ſome eſteemed all one Fiſh, bur differ in ſize, 
as the Herrinz and Pilcher, and are much of the 
nature and property of the 7rout , but ſcarce 
ſo big. They delight in clear ſwift Streams, 
with Sandy Shoars, and are taken with the {ame 
Baits, bal. after the ſame manner; but eſpecially 
the Fly is the chicf Bait, at which he is very 
greedy and bold. He is no Leather-mouthed 
Fiſh, therefore caſily loſt after he is ſtruck. In 
the Winter he q very cloſe ; but after Aprz/ 
he appears, and 1s eaſily taken. But the beſt 
Fiſhing for the Graling is to go into the Water, 
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laid a ſteep about Twenty four Hours in Clag.- 
fied Foney ; and if you Bait the Ground with 
the ſame you can hardly mils. taking them, if 
there be any. Your Rod and Line muſt be both 
long and ſtrong, and let him tire himſelf before 
you Land him; for it is a ſtrang Fiſh, and will 
ſtruggle much. 

BREAMS are of two forts, the one a /a/r, 
and the other a fre/6 Water Fiſh, but differ little 


10 from cach other as to Taſt, Shape, or Nature. 


The freſh Water ones breeds in Ponds and R;. 
vers, bur dclight beſt in the former , and are 
generally fairer and fatter in them than in Rivers. 
It is a Juſty ſtrong Fiſh, ſo that your Tackling 
muſt be very good ; he hath two Sers of Teeth, 
is a very great Breeder; the Melter being ob- 


| ſerved to have two large Melts, and the Spawner 


as many Bags of Spawn, and Spawneth in June 
and July. The beſt Seaſon for Angling for 


and to ſtir up the Grav?! and Sand with your 20 him, is from St. James-7ide until Bartholomew. 
1 


Fe-t , or with a Pole; and then with a Worm 
Fiſh down the Stream , where the Water runs 
thick. 

You ſhould do well xo Head your Foot upon 
the Shank , with a very ſlender narrow Plate of 
Lead , and let it be flenderer at the: Bent of the 
Flick, that the Bait may the caficr come over it ; 
and keep your Batalways in Motion. 

The STICXLEBAG 1s a ſmall prickly 


Tide. 

This Fiſh is a great lover of Red Worms, 
eſpecially ſuch as are to be found at the Roor 
of great Docks, alſo Flag-worms , Waſps, Green- 
flies, Graſhoppers , which muſt have their Legs 
cur off, and Paiſt,of which there are many forts, 
which arc found very good Baits for him; bur 
the beſt are made of Brown-Bread and Honey, 
Gentles, young Waſps, Graſs-hoppers, and the Red 


Fiſh withour Scales, and not Fiſhed for, but for 30 Worms. 


Baits to catch other Fiſh. 

The MINNOW is alſo a fmall Fiſh with- 
out Scales, and uſed aifo for a Bait for other 
Fiſh. Ir is a great Spawzer , and ferveth as well 
for a Prey, as for a Bait for Fiſh ; the like is the 
Stickle-baz. 

The BARBEL is a Leather-menthed Fiſh, 
and though he ſeldom breaks his hold when 
hooked, yer he oft breaks both Rod and Line , if 
he proves to be a big one. Th: Malz is 
eſteemed much rhe beſt, bur neirher very good. 
They {wim together in great Shoals, and arc at 
their worſt in April, about which time they 
S-awn, bur foon come in Scaſon. This Fiſh loves 
to frequent Weedy places, and in-a Gravelly 
riſing Ground , wherein he is faid to Root with 
his Noſe, hke a ZZog : In the Summer he allo fre- 
quents the {trongelt Swifts of the Water, as deep 
Bridges, or Wears,&c. amongſt the Piles, Flow 
Places, ;:and Weeds; but in the Winter he retires 
into deep Waters, and there helps rhe Female to 
make a Hole in the Sand for her $pawn, which 
the hideth from being devoured by other Fiſh. 
it 15a very cuning =. curious Fiſh for his Bats, 
tor if they be nor clean, ſweet, and well ſcoured, 
and kept in fweet Moſs he will not Bite , which 
it well ordered, and curiouſly kept, he will Bite 
with great cagernels; the beſt Bait is the Spawn 
of a Salmon Trout, or any other Fiſh ; and if you 
would have good Sport, Bait the places = pos 
you intend ro Fiſh therewith a Night or rwo be- 
tore, or with big Worms cur into pieces ; and rhe 
carher in the Morning, or later in the Evening 
thar you Fith, it is the better; Alſo the Lob-worm 
is a very good Bait : Be ſure to cover all your 
Hook with th? Bait. Your green Gentles are allo 
a very good Bit, and fo are bits of tough Cheeſe, 


It is a curious Fiſh to be taken with ok and 
Line, therfore obſcrve theſe DireQtions , which 
may alſo further you in your Carp-fiſhing, which 
is much of the ſame Nature. Get _ of 
large Red Worms, and in about three Weeks they 
Wi yp | {coured, if you put them into * 
freſh MoſS well waſht and drycd every three 
or four Days, feeding them with fat Mould and 
chopt Fennel. 

Your Lizes ſhould be $:/k and 77air; but the 
beſt are all $;/#. Your Floats ſhould be Swan- 
Quill Floats, or large Gooſe-Quills. For your 
Plumb take a piece of Lead faſhioned like a Pear, 
with a ſmall Ring art the little End of it; faſten 
your Lead to your Line, and your Line-Hook to 
your Lead, about ten or twelve Inches ſpace be- 
tween Hook and Lead is ſufficient, and be ſure 
your Lead is heavy enough to ſink the Float. 
Your Zook being well baited , and your Worm 


50 ſtrong, the Worm will draw. your Hook up and 


down on the Bottom , which will provoke the 
Breamto bite the more cagerly. 

If you fit three or four Rods and Lines in this 
manner, and ſet them. as ſhall be direfted , your 
Sport will be much the berrer. Get the exact 
Depth of the Water (if poſlible) that your Float 
may lye juſt equal with the Water , diretly over 
your L-ad. Then provide this following Ground- 
Bait ; Take about a Peck of ſiveet Gro one 

rain it 


6, Malt, and boyl it a very little; then 


hard through a Bag, and carry it to the Water- 
ſide where you have Sounded, and where you 
ſuppoſe the Fiſh do uent , there throw in 
the faid Malt by Handfuls, well ſqueezed , that 
the Stream may not ſeparate ir before ir comes 
to the Bottom; and be fure to caſt it in ar leaſt 
a Tard above the place where you intend you 
00 
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Hook ſhall: Lodge, otherwiſe the Stream will 
carry it ſomewhar down. Do this abort Nine of 
the Clock art Night, and preſerve ſome of your 
Malt in your Bag, and about Three in the Morn- 
ing Viſit the place, but with great care at a di- 
ſtance , leaſt you are eſpied by them; for it is 
certain, that they have: their Sentinels watchin 
on the Top of the Water, whilſt the reſt 
under ; then dexterouſly Bait your Hoot , fo that 


i857 
Ingredient ; alſo ar the Margot , Red Worm, Cad- 
Worm, Lob-Worm, Gentle, and at dryed Waſps, 
eſpecially if dipt in ZZony. 

To take good ſtore of this Fiſh obſerve rheſe 
Diredions : Provide your ſelf with a good large 
Caſting-Net well Leaded , with a large Me/h, and 
deep rucked ; then make the place (where ' you 
intend to Fiſh) clean from- Stakes and Buſhes with 
a Rahe, or ſome {uch thing, tnat there may be 


bw | 


the Worm may crawl too and fro the better to 10 nothing to enrangle it ; then take a quarter of a 


entice the Fiſh to bite ; and where you find the 
Fiſh to play moſt, and ſtay longeſt (which is 
generally in the deepeſt and broadeſt part of the 
River) there caſt it in, that ir may reſt about 
the midſt of your Bazt that is on the Ground. 
Caſt in your ſecond Line to reſt about a Tard 
aboye that, and a third abour a 7ard below it. 
Let your Rods lye on the Bank, with ſome 
Stones, or the like”, to ſtay them at the great 


Peck of Wheat baked well in an Oven, with 
about three Quarts of Water , alſo five Pints of 
Blood, and mix it with the Wheat well together, 
adding thereto as much Bray as will make it 
become a ſtrong Pai/t; then rake abour a Quart 
of Lob-Worms chopt in pieces, and 'mix them in 
the Paiſt, and make it up into Balls abour the 
bigneſs of a Gooſe-Feg, and throw them into the 
Pond within the compaſs of the Ca/ting-Ner, and 


Ends, and then withdraw your ſelf, yet ſo as 29 betwixt whiles caſt in ſome Grains; then when 


to have in your Eye all' the Floats, and when 
you ſce one bitten, and carried away , be not 
over-haſty to run in, bur give time to the Fiſh to 
tire himſelf, and then gently touch him. 

lt there be any Carps in the River, tis an even 
lay you take one or more of them; and if there 
be any Pike, or Perch, to be ſure they'l viſit rhe 
Ground Bait, though they touch ir not, being 
drawn thither by che «great reſort of the ſmall 


you think the Fiſh have found the Bairing place, 
about the Cloſe of the Evening caſt in FOX 
Net over the faid Baiting-place. This being done, 
have a long Pole with a large Cork to tir all 
about the Ne? to raiſe the Fiſh, which are gene- 
rally ſtuck in the Mud, where they can't long 
endure , and ler the Net lye near half an hour 
before you take ir up, and be ſure to lift up the 
Crown of the Net upright with a long Szaf, 


Fiſh ; and until you remove them 'tis in vain to 3o that the Fiſh may play in the Tuck of the 


think of raking the Bream, or Carp. In this caſe 
ler one of your Hooks be baited with a ſmall 
Bleak, Roach, or Gudzeon, about two foot deep 
trom your Float , with a little Rd Worm at the 
Point of your ook, and if a Pike be there he 
will be ſure to ſnap it. 

This Sporr is good till Nine in the Morning, 
and in a Gloomy Day till Night; but however 
it i$ good to withdraw ; and about Four in the 


Afternoon caſt in the remainder of your Malt, 40 hard Scales, havin 


and proceed as before; bur do not frequent one 
place roo much, leſt the Fiſh grow roo crafty for 
you. 

The TENC 77 (for the moſt part) lieth at 
the Bottom of the Water, and chiefly in Muddy 
Soyls, and amongſt Weeds; he delights in Pts 
and Poyds, more than in Rivers ; his Fleſh is very 
good, and of a pleaſant Taſt, although he fre- 
quents Muddy places: In the Heat of the Tear 
he will Bite freely , elſe not; therefore the beſt 
Scaſon for 1n/ivg is in Tune, July, and Auzrft, 
and early in the Mornings, and late at 
Nights. 

Though the Pike preys ofi moſt ſorts of ſmall 
Fiſh, yer he will not. rouch a 7ench,; which is 
{uppoſed to procced from the benefit he receives 
from them in point of Health ; for being ſick, 
the approach of this -Fiſh to rub againſt him 
revives him, and the Slime is very good for all 


Net. F 
The FERC 7 is a bold biting Fiſh , being 

one of the Fiſhes of Prey, thar like the Pike and 
Trout he carries his Teeth in his Mouth , which 
are very large; and he is ſo Voratious, that he 
dares attack one of his own kind , vyhich the 
Pike vvill hardly do: He hath an hooked or Hog 
Back, vvhich is armed - vvith ſharp” and ti 
Briſtles, and all his Skin is covered vvith dry 
g two Fins on his Back vvhich 
tew other Fiſh have; he is alſo a flow grower, 
and ſeldom exceeds' two foot in length; he 
Spawns bur once a year, and that in February or 
March. There are faid to be two forts of - 
Perches, the one Salt Water, and the other Freſh; 
the firſt hath but one Fin on his Bac#, the other 
hath two. By the Phy/ictans this Fiſh is held 
very nouriſhing, but hard of digeſtion. 

\ The Perch biteth vvell all the Day in Cloudy 


50 Weather , bur chiefly in the Morning and ro- 


wards the Evening : The beſt Seafon of the Tear 
is vyhen the Spring is far ſpent, at vyhich time he 
Bites ſo greedily, that you may take at one ſtand- 
ing all that are in one /Zole; and in a fair vyarm 
Day in the Wintzy he will alſo Bite, cle 
nor. 

The proper Baits for the Perch are the Belly 
of a Mackrel cut into ſmall pieces about rhe ſize 
of a Minnow ; the ſmall Frog, the Minnow, and'the = 


wounded Fiſh, and therefore he is called the 69 Worm called the Brandlinz, it vvell ſcoured is the 


Fiſhes Phyſician. Authors write ſtrange Vertues 
to be in the 7erch; bur how true , I dare not 
afhrm. 

Though Baits which the Texch delights in are 
{weet Pai/ts, as that which is made of Brown- 
Rread and Honey ; he will alſo Bite very gree- 
dily at any Pai/t wherein Tar or ſweet Oil is an 


beſt ; may alſo uſe the Lob-Worm vyell 
{coured, likewiſe Bobs, Gentles,Oak-Worms, Waſps, 
and Cad-Baits. ... | 

The Perch is no Leather-mouthe#- Fiſh, and 
therefore vyhen he Bites give time enough to 
pouch his Bait, and carry your Bait about Mid- 
Warer; yvith a Cort on your Line: 


bb. It 
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If you Bait with a Minow (which affords the 
moſt diverſion), Fix your Hook through his up- 
per Lip, or in atthe Back, only raking up the Stn, 
and then he will Swim up and down, Ginn kept 
up by the Cork and Line. If you Bait with a 
Frog, then put the Hook through the Ski, and 
his Leg towards the upper part. 

Your Line ſhould be good and ſtrong, and a 
good Fook Armed with Wyre, fo that if a Pike 
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feareth not to ſee or to be ſeen by a Man, which 
iscontrary to the Nature of all other Fiſh.You may 
Fiſh for him with Ledger, Or a Walking-Bair, the 
former is fixed to ſome certain place,of which here- 
aſter;for the latter it is which is now to be handled. 

The {kill in Baiting your Hook with a Frog, or 
Fiſh, fo that they may receive little hurt, and tq 
live long in the Water after, is the chicf thing in 
this Art of Pike-Fiſhing with an Ang/e.To'be exact 


comes you may be prepared for hint». But before 10 at it, do thus; Take rhe Tellowe/t Frog you can 


you go to your Work,it were not amiſs to Bazt the 
Ground where you intend to Fiſh over Night, with 
Lob-Worms chopt in picces. | | 
The BLEAX is by ſome called the FreſE-Wa- 
ter Sprat, or the River-Swallow , by reaſ6n. of 
his continual Motion, for it delights to be on the 


— Topof the Water, and always in Motion, mak>. 


ing ſhort and quick turns to entrap the Flies. He 
iS an cager biter , and is caught with all forts of 


get (for thoſe are not poylonous, and Pikes arc 
dy of them) from April till Aug»? you may 

nd x bor Famer open, bur all the year atter quite 
lockt up , fo that how they can then feed is a 
ſecret in Nature not known; having ſuch a 
at, put your Arming Wyer through his Meuth, 
out at his Gifs; then with a Needle and 


\ Thread ſtitch up the upper part of his Leg tothe 


ſaid Arming-Wyer , and fo fix it; one Stitch is c- 


IWorms bred on Trees, or Plants ; allo with Flies, 20 nough, and do itſo as not to give him any hurr, 


Paiſt, Sheeps-Blood, &c. and in an Evening the 
B/eak will take the Natural, or Artificial Fly, that 
iS bur ſmall, and of a Browniſh Colour, with a 
Hook anſwerable- | 

This Fi/þ uſeth to keep in Company together, 
ſo that a Pater-Noſter Line is good to take them ; 
that is, a Line which Seven or Eight ſmall Zooks 
faſtned ro it , at every Six /nches diſtance, and 
with this a reaſonable Angler may take Four or 
Five at a time. 

The beſt Bait in a warmclcar Day is the ſmall 
Fly, at the Top of the Water, at which they will 
Bite very eagerly, eſpecially in the Evening ; and 
if it.be cold and cloudy , Gentles, or Cadice arc 
the beſt, and to Fiſh at about Two Foot under 
Water. 

There is an excellent way to catch B/eaks, by 
whiping them in a Boat, or on a Bank-Side , in 
ſwiſt Water in a Somers Evening with a Hazel 


that he may continue in full ſtrength : Alſo cut a 
little che skin of his Back and put in ſome Salt ; 
this will make him Croak, or Cry , which will 
the ſooner draw the Fiſh to him. 

It you Bait with a Fiſh, ler it be cither a Perch, 
Roach, Daice, or Large Minnow;the manner is thus, 
Between the Head and Fin or the Back make an 
Incifion with a ſharp prointed Pen-Xnife, that 
you may put in your Arming-Wyer, and force it 


30 our at another Skar at the lower end of the Back 


near the Tayl, then tie him about with a 7hread, 
but no harder than juſt ro keep” on the Fiſh and 
not to hurt it. If you uſe adcad Bait, then put 
your Hook in at the Tay!, and let the Point come 
our juſt at the Gi4s, and eyer move your Lineto 
and fro, that the Pike ſecing the Fiſh move, may 
not diſcover your Fraud, and be provoked ro come 
on the more eagerly. The moſt excellent atrra- 
Ctive way for a Fike is to anoint your Pats , 


Top abour Five or Six Foot long , and with a 40 wheither dead or alive, in a little 7vy-Gum, dil- 


Line about twice the length. 

The POPE, or RYFF, isaFiſh not very com- 
mon, eſpecially in ſome Rivers; for Shape it is 
like a Perch, but for bigneſs ſeldom exceeds the 
Gudgeon. It is an excellent taſted Fiſh ; they bite 
freely and keep in Sholes , where rhe Water is 
deep, and runs quick , fo that an Arg/er may 
catch Forty, or Fity at one ſtanding, 

Your Batt is the {mall Red-Worm, and if you 


give him firſt a Ground Bait of freſh Earth, itis 59 


very good to draw them together, and to kee 
them there. Bob-Worms, and Moggots are allo 
goodBaits,and generally all forts of {weet Pai/ts. 
The PIXE is a Fiſh of a great ſtrength, is ſaid 
to live longer than any other F/þ ; he is a great 
devourer of all ſmall F;/>;but will not meddle with 
the 7ench : They are bred ſome by Generation, 
and others by the Swrs hear refieting on lecrer, 
and unknown prediſpoſed Matters, which is a 
Truth paſt Controverſy. 
He is of ſuch a Voratious Nature, that he is 
called the Freſh-Water Wolf ; he is a Melancluly 
Fiſh, and loveth to be alone, as greedy to fcek 
his Prey,his common Food is either PickerelWeed, 
Frogs, or (mall Fiſh. "The beſt Pikes are found in 
Rivers, and moſt in Meers and Ponds. 


The Pike isa Bold Fiſh in this reſ{peR, that he 


ſolved is ſome Oy! of Spike, and caſt ir where 
you intend to Fiſh, and having lain a little while 
at the Bottom, draw it to the Top,and, fo up the 
Stream, and if there beany Pikes within ſent of 
it, they will cagerly purſue the Bait , and the 
bigger the Bait is the better. Having taken one 
be ſure to tire him well before you Land him, 
and ler your Hook be well armed, and your Line 
all of Silk , except within abour a Tard of the 
Hook, which muſt be a ſtrong Wyer twiſted and 
ſtrengthend about with other tmall Wyer. 
In May, Fuze and July, Pikes are ſaid to = 
Froging in Ditches, and do alſo lic a Suning 
ſelves; at theſe times they are caſy to be raken, 
and that by this means ; Take a Line of Seven or 
Eight Foot , then Arm a very large Hook to the 
Line which muſt be neatly Leaded at the Shank 
of the Hook, and of ſuch a weight that he may 
guid the Ho at pleaſure , and with this ook 


60 Without a Bait a Pike may be ſtruck without fear 


of loſing it. 


TROWLING for the PIKE. 


Here is a way to take Pikes called 7 rowlivg 
which is thus done;Take a Z7azel-Rod abour 


Twelve Foot long, then fix to the. Top of = 
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Rod ſome ſtrong Wyer, which muſt have a Nooſe 
ro draw up , when you have entangled the 
Pike. 


Snapping for PIXES. 


is is thus performed , put a ſtrong don- 

le Hook well Armed upon a very ſtrong 

Line, which muſt be of the length of your Pole. 

Bait the Hoot as before direfted for the 7row!: 

cither with a ſmall Fiſh, or for want thereof wi 

a ſmall Bird, his Feathers being all pulled off. 

Keep your Bait always moving, and fo ſoon as 

the Pike Bires, with a flron art Jerk ſtrike , 
and fling him our of the Water. 

There is another way ro take the Pike, and 
thar is, take a forked Srick with a Line , about 
twelve Yards long wound upon it , and leave at 
the upper end about a Yard to rye a Bladder , 


or ſome thing to keep it from the Ground. The 20 


Bait muſt be a live Fiſh , viz. a Dace, Gudgeon, 
or Roach, The forked Stick muſt have a flirt in the 
one ſide of the Fork to pur in the Lie, that the 
live Fiſh may be (er to ſvvim at a : and 
that when the Pike takes the Bait , he may 
have the full liberry of the Line for his Feed. 

This Device may be rurned looſe cirher in a 
Pond , or River , and be carryed about with the 
Wind or Stream. 


The Zoo muſt be large, and the Shanks ſome- 30 


= ſhorter than ordinary ; and it muſt be Ar- 
either with ſmall Wyer wofrned , or with 
Twiſted Silk,which is eſteemed the beſt. 


The SALMON is faid to be the King of Freſþ 
Water Fiſh , and is always bred in Rivers near 
the Sea, yer where they are not Salr. He caſts 
his Spawn in A4u7aſt,making a Hole in ſome fate 
gravelly place in the River , and therein hide 


rheir Spawy, covering it over with Stones, and _ ; CARFE, 
Grave! , and fo leaves it; and both the Meltzer 40 n the taking of which there lies the main skil ot 


and the Sparnrer berake themſelves to rhe Sea 
before Winter, and if they meet with atty Ob- 
{truftions by Floodgates, or Wears , or become loſt 
in the freſh Warers then thoſe {o left do by degrees 
become Sick , Lean , Unſeaſonable , Pineing a- 
way and dye in about two Years ; notwithſtand- 
ing which they delight moſt in freſh Waters, nor 
will they be fo far, and good in alt Water as in 
the freth; and 'ris obſerved rhat thoſe lirtle Sa/moxs 


called Skeegers , are bred by ſuch fick Sab 5 


mons. 

The S4/mon uſually ſtays not long in a place , 
bur covers to get nearer the Spring Head, and ge- 
ncrally keeps in the middle of the River , and 
near the Ground , ſo that it is the more difficult 
to Fiſh for them with the Hook and Line from the 
Banks ſide ; you ſhould therefore be provided 
vih a ſmall Boat at Anchor , and ffom thence 
you may caſt out your Hooks. Your Tackling 


muſt be ſtrong , and well fitted, for you are to 6 


encounter with a Fiſh of Strength and Greatnels. 
He birerh beſt at about rhree a Clock in the At- 
rernoons in the Months of May, June , Fuly and 
Auguſt , eſpecially if the Water be clear, and that 
there be a ſmall breez of Wind blowing againſt 
the Stream. 

The Baits proper for the Salmvn, are the ſame 


, IO 
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as for the 7rout , bur above all others he will 
Bire beſt ar the Garden-worm calleda Lob-worm,pro- 
vided it be wcll ſcoured, and kept clean in Moſs, 
as formerly direQed ; and if you anoint the Box 
wherein you put the Worms only three or four 
at a time, about an hour before you uſe them 
with two or three Drops of the Juice of Zvy-ber- 
ries , or Oyl of Polypody of the Oak mixt with 
Turpentine, it is an excellent Attractive. 

There is a way to Fiſh for the Salmon, with a 
Ring of Wyer at the end of your Rod, through 
which the Zine may run to what length you 
pleaſe, by which means he will not come to 
feel the of the Line or Red , for it is 
to be feared if he ſhould , he would with a Jerk 
of his Tail break either the Line , or Hook, and 
{0 eſcape. 

The Artificial-fly is a good Bait, but you muſt 
uſe a 7rowl as for the Pike , and your Fly muſt 
be large, with the Wings and Tail very long. Be 
ſure to give him time to gorge the Baz? , be 
not over haſty in drawing him up , but lerhim 
plung and tire himſelf. 

F MILLERS THUMB, ot BULLIS- 
HEAD is a broad Headed , and wide Mouthed 
Fiſh, having two Fins under his Bely, and as 
many near his Eyes, which are broad ; he hath 
alſo Fins on his Back. This Fiſh begins to Spawn 
in April, and are full of Spawy all the Summer 
Seaſon. He delights in Zoles , or amongſt Stones 
in clear Water in the Summer , but in the Winter 
frequents the muddy places like the Ee/. In Hot 
Weather he uſeth to lye ſuning himſelf in ſhallow 
gravelly places, and 'iscaſily raken not refuſing 
your Batt ,: the beſt being the Red-worm. Iris an 
excellent Fiſh for Taſt , buf of ſo ill a ſhape much 
relembling the Toad, that it is not much regard- 


ed. 
In the laſt place I ſhall ſpeak of the CARPE, 


an Angler. 

CARPS are ſaid to be of no long continuance 
in England ; It is an excellent Fiſh, a great En- | 
creaſer ; Breeditig ſeveral Months in the Year, 
which Pikes ind moſt other Fiſh do not; and ir 
ſems to be true , becauſe that you ſhall ſcarce 
take a Male-Carp without a Melt , and a Female 
without a Row or Spawn , eſpecially all the Sum- 
mer Seaſon ; and by Obſervation they agree 


» more naturally in Ponds than Rivers , or Runing, 


Streams if Breed there at all: In ſome 
Ponds they will alſo not Breed ; and ſuch are 
thoſe that have too cold Springs , but in Ponds 
agreeable to them, provided their Spawn is not 
devoured by Pikes or Pearch;they greatly encreale. 
I thall elſewhere give you ſome Rales - for the 
knowing a Brneding Pond from a Growing one , 
with ſome Directions for the well - ordering the 

ſame. | 
The Carp is a leather Mouthed Fiſh, fo that 
if your Hook be once ſtruck into his Chaps , 
doth feldom break his hold. He is the moſt 
Subtile Fiſh thar is, and not eaſily taken by the 
Angle ; eſpecially in Rivers , or in fome Ponds , 
where they have ſtore of Feed and the Water 
is of a clayiſh colour. The Carp will ſeldom 
Bire in cold Weather ; and in the Hot Seaſon you 
Gan 
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I90 
can ſcarce be too carly or too late at your Sport, 
for he is a very difficult Fiſh ro be raken : In the 
Heat of the Summer , they ſhew themſelves on 
the top of the IWater , at which time if you 
Fiſh with the L-4-worm , as you do with the Na- 
tural-fly , you will have very good Sport , cl- 
pecially if it be amanglſt Reeds. 

If your CarpsBreed too faſt in your Stews, then 
put in ſome Gudgeons , Which will cauſe them to 
grow Fat and Thrive ; and fo leſſen their Breed- 
ing. | 

"The Bai?s moſt proper for the Carp are Worms 
or {weet Pazsts , of which there are great yaricty, 
for he is a Fiſh thar ſeldom troubles the rop of 
the Water for Flies. Of Worms the Blew Mar ſh- 
worm , the knotred RedWorm , and the Gentle are 
the beſt ; it you Fiſh with Gentles , anoint them 
with 7Zezey before you put them on your Hook. 
As for Paiſts, thoſe that are made of ſweet ſmel- 
ling, and {weet taſting things are the beſt. Fey 
and Crums of White Bread is very good , being 
wrought up very ſtiff. Alſo Bean-flower , or 0- 
ther Flower , Virgins Wax , ſome raw Fleſh of 
a Rabet , or ſuch like, being beaten well together 
in a Mortar to a Pajſt, is a very good Bait for 
them. 

When you Anz/e for a Carp, your Rod and 
Line muſt be ſtrong , and by reaſon he is ſo ſhic , 
it is very good to Bait the Ground where you 
intend to Fiſh two or three Days before , with 
ſome Pai/t made up into Pefets , or Blood mixt 
with Bran , and Cow-Dung ; allo take about a 
peck of Ale-grains mixt with Blood , and caſt 
into the place oyer Night , and it will garher 
the Fiſh together. 

Bur all this while you are Detamed from the 
chicf Secrets, which in Truth ſhould not be made 
common. You muſt be firſt aſſured that the 
place where you Fiſh for Carps is provided there- 


EIS HEMC 


Thick ; and ſo ſtiff , thar it may nor eaſily dif 
ſolve, nor work off with the Water , then flick 
the (aid Earth full of Beans ( prepared as here- 
after ) at every four Tnches Diſtance ; the Ler- 
ters Y, X, T, denote them ; they muſt he very 
gently put in , fo as a Carp may caſily Bire 
them our , yet fo faſt as not to be waſhed our 
by the Water. When all is fixcd , let the end 
(2 be put into the Water ſloping downwards,then 


10 when the Hole igcloſe; on the bottom faſten the 


Cord T, at the Root of ſome Tree ; the next 
Morning viſit your Baits , put out your Door 
leaſurely ; if the Carps have eaten the Bears , 
tis a good ſign of catching ſome, bur if nor, 
try it a ſecond Day and Night; if you then al- 
{o find the Beans unmoved, conclude there are 
no Carps. If you find the ſecond time your 
Baits eaten,Repleniſh them , and think nor your 
time loſt. In caſe the botrom of the Water 


20 Where you ſet your Door be clean and ſmooth , 


then remove your Door , caſting in twoor three 
Handfulls of the aforcſaid Beans ; but in caſe 
the Ground be Muddy, Weedy, Rooty , or the 
like , let the Door be Rebane# and returned to 
the place. where it was , for there you may 
boldly ler fall your Zoot. The way of ordering 
your Beans is thus. Take half a Bujhe! of Beans, 
and let them lye ſeven or cight Hours in watm 
Water , then Boil themin a large clean Earthen 


o Potin four Ounces of Honey,and as many Grains 


of Musk ; then boil them abour a quarter of an 
Hour , and fo preſerve them for your uſe, to Bait 
your Door , &c. 

When you perceive that Carps arc in the place, 
and that they bite your Bait , then the Night be- 
fore you Fiſh dothus ; Put in ſome of your afore- 
ſaid Beans into ſome River Water to Boil , and 
vyhen they begin to bubble, put the quantity of 


tvvo ſmall Beans of Aloes-cicatrina into your 


with , which to know make uſe of rhcſe follow- 40 Pot to about a Handful of your Beans, and let 


ing DircCtions , not” that they rend barely to 
make the Diſcovery and no more ; for you muſt 
find other neceſſary uſes made of them , for In- 
ſtance, you Bait your Fiſh thereby , and make 
them bold ; you alſo obtain a ſafe and ſure place 
tor your ZZok to reſt on , which is a good Con- 
veniency ; and you arc alſo afſurcd rhar there arc 
Carps in the place, the Figure ſhews the Form. 
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Frame ſame Bords together of ſuch Length and 


Breadrh as you think fit , bur for want of other 60 


Conveniencies,an old Door may ferve the pur- 
pole , bur the larger your Platform is , fo much 
the better. The end Q is that which muſt lye 
next the Water fide, ar the Letter S make a 
Hole to receive a good ſtrong Cord,taſtned with 
a knot on the inner f{1de;then flore oyer your Door 
with firong Earth or Clay about two Inches 


ir Boil a little ; when the Beans are cold Bait 
your Door vyith them , the effect will be rhis, The 
Carps Will cat them as before , and withal fall 
a purging and ſcouring whatever is vvithin them; 
and Conſequently will be exceeding Hungry, fo 
as to Bite at any thing ; then Early in the Morn- 
ing Bait your F7ook ( which ſhould be ſtrong and 
large) vvith =_ biggeſt Beans, and let the point 
of your Hook but juſt pierce the skin of your 
Bean ( but note that the Beans wherewith you - 
Bait your Fook, muſt not be of the bitter ones ) 
your Hook muſt have a Foot of Line to Trail on 
the Water; and your Line ſhould be made of 
Green Silk , vvitha Device to let go ſtore of it 
as you ſee occaſion. When you perceive your 
Float to Sink,then ſtrike him, bur upright not 
ſlanting; and when once he is hit , let him 
have Line enough to tire himſelf. In like man- 
ner you ſhould be very careful in Landing him, 
for many a goodly Fiſh hath been loſt by over- 

aſtineſs, to prevent which you may uſe a Co- 
modious Net, which may ſerye for other Con- 
veniencies , I ſhall here inſert the Figure of 


IT. 


This 
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 Direttions for taking Fiſh by lay- 


inz Hooks and Lines tn the 
Water, by Day or Night. 


This Net is to be extended on a Forked 19 


Stick; the two Branches N, O, ſhould be each 
two foot long, and from the End N, to the other 
End O, ſhould be likewiſe two foot diſtance. 
The Net P, being tyed on, fhould be about rwo 
foot deep; when the Carp is within five or ſix 
foot of the Land, fer your Foot on the Lime, and 
gently put the Net under the Carp, and © ſecure 

im : One Man may manage three or four Lines 
at this Sport, provided they be near him , and 


well ſecured on your Rods, and your Rods well 7 


fixed on the Land with ſome Weighry rhings on 
the or Ends; and if you ſtuck a {mall Forked 
Stick into he Grnnadabiog a foot high , to ſup- 
port the Middle of your Rod, it were very 
ſecure, both for preventing the drawing of your 
Reds, and the Carps would then ſtrike them- 
ſelves. 

I ſhall next give you two Receipts for Paiſts, 
which are moſt excellent and approved : Take 


Aving gone through that of Fiſhing 
H which relates _ A lice 1 ſhall now 
proceed to give you ſome _ neceſſary Rules 
to be underſtood and practiſed in this Art, that 
you may thereby take divers ſorts of Fiſh , as 
well by Day as Night, without being obliged to 
the continual Attendance , which the former 
part of this Diſcourſe doth neceſſarily require : 
That is, the laying of Hooks and Lines, which 
are uſually intended for taking of Fiſh. ' If you 
ſer them for the Pike, Perch , or Barbel , you 
ſhould do well to keep your Hook and Bait abour 
a foot from the Ground by the help of ſome Cort ; 
bur for Zels your Bait maſt lye on the Ground. 
You are to know, that beſides rhe- foregoing ſorts 
of Fiſh, there are ſome others which are uſually 
taken with the ſaid Night-Hooks ; for which you 
muſt prepare your Ground Pajſts, and your 
Hook Bazts, according to the ſeyeral Natures; all 


a Heron, Plume him, then chop and mince him 3® which is already treated of. 


very ſmall, and pur it into a large ſtrong G/aſs- 
Bottle, which ſtop very cloſe, and Ho in an hot 
Dung-hill for two or three Weeks, fo that it may 
be brought to an Oy/ by a through Cortuption ; 
keep your Bottle always well Corked : When 
you goa Carp-fi/hing,make up a Paiſt with Crums 
of White-Bread, (ome ground Hemp-ſeed , with 
this aforeſaid Oy/; and with this Pai/t bait your 
Hook fo Artificially as no part be diſcernable; 


the quantity of a large Bean is enough. Alſo 40 


with this Oy/ anoint all that part of your Line 
next the F/ook, and ler your Paiſt reſt a Foot on 
the Ground, as before direQed. 

The other Pai/t is more chargeable ; but the 
excellency and goodneſs doth countervail ho 
Coſt, were it far greater: Take a Pound of t 
Dregs of Hemp-ſeed (by the Dregs is to be un- 
derſtood the bruiſed Body of the , after the 
Oll is ſqueezed out) two Ounces of Mummy, or 


Bur whereas I have in the Fourth Chapter 
treated of Hooks, I hold it nor amiſs to ſupply 
here ſome few Omiſlions , which indeed were 
parpolely there made, as conceiving them more 
proper for this place. This following Figare 
repreſents the exact Forms and Proportions of 
ſeveral Hooks, which ought to be uſed in this 
kind of Fiſhing, and to faſten them to Links of 
twiſted Wyer, juſt as you ſee inthe Figares, which 
are ſo plain; that there needs no further Expla- 
nation, unleſs of the laſt of them Number 3; 
which is framed by tying 2 ſingle ordinary Fooks 
together in the manner as this is, for your help 
when you are in a place where you can't procure 
any ot the former, as ſometimes it ſo falls our. 


the Fat of a Man, which may be had at the 50 & C 


Apothecaries; the like quantity. of Pork-Lard, 
alſo two Ounces of the Oyl of Herons, the like 
quantity of ZZozey, one Pound of grated Crums 
of White-Bread , and four Grains of Mut; 
Make all theſe up into a Paift, .and if you find 
it too Niff , mollifie it with Zoney, and if too 
ſoft, thicken or ſtiffen it with the Dregs of Hemp- 
feed. You may toll it into Peſets of the bigneſs 
of large Beans. 

Carps Spawn in May, or June , 
they (as all other Fiſh) uſe to be very hungry,and 
will then for fome time Bite ar any thing. 


after which 60 
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There is a great Cate required in Baiting theſe 
Hooks ; for th Directions herein es the 
tdnner of theſe following Figkres. | ' 


CcC I 


If you are to Bait your Great Hook , No. 1. 
rake the firſt Link of the Chain, and put the 
End P, inro the Throat of the Fiſh with an arming 
Bodkin made for that purpoſe, ſo as to come our 
at his Gi/s XF, in No. 6. and then draw it cloſe, 
that the F7ook may reſt at the beginning of the 
Mouth 7”; then faſten the Shank of your ook 
with a Thread abour the Tail of the Fiſh, as G, 
in No.4. ; and thentye the other Line, or ſtrong 
Packthread, well twiſted at the laſt Link F, 
which faid Zize muſt be faſtned to ſome ſtrong 
Stake, Root of a Tree, or the like. 

Obſerve that when you Bait with any live 
Fi{h, to have them preſerved in the Warer alive, 
and to move up and down on, and with your 
Hook, as long as poſſible. Now if you draw 
your Hook , or Line, quite through them , they 
will immediately dye, and conſequently are but 
dull Invitations to Fiſh. Let your preat carc 
therefore be to preſerve your Bait-fiſh og and 
luſty, and hurt him as little as poſſible. 

By the DircCtions given you in Baiting the 
Flook , No. 4. you may ſoon learn how to do 
thar, No.5. 

Young Carps are the beſt Baits for Pikes, or 
Barbels, for they will live long in the Water. 
If you Bait with a Perch , cut off a good part 
of his Back-fin, for when he briſtles that up (as 
his cuſtom is when any F#/þ of Prey comes ncar 
him) it will hinder the Fiſh from Biting. 

Be carcful in what places you lay your Night- 
Fooks in regard of Stumps, Roots, or the like ; 
for when once a Fiſh of great ſtrength finds 
himſelf Hooked, he uſeth to entangle all, that he 
may break ſome part of the Line, and fo eſcape, 
which oft times proves ſucceſsful to him. 

For Pikes, and the like , lay your ZZoots in 
the midſt of the Stream , in Ponds, and other 
places; for Eels by the Bank-fides. 

When you caſt in your Baits, as Ne. 4. have 
your Line folded up as you there ſee , with a 
piece of light dry Wood bored through the mid- 
dle, as L, and that you ſhould place ſome 
three or four foo? from your Bait., more or leſs, 
according to the depth of the Water ; bur if you 
made the ſaid Float of a ſmall bundle of Ru/hes 
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loofly bound up, it were better, and would not 
fright the Fiſh. In Summer you ſhould have all. 
your Hooks laid berween three and four of the 
Clock in the Afternoon; in Winter an hour or 
two earlier, and both Winter and Summer , viſit 
them abour cight or nine in the Morning, 

You muſt not ſer your Nzght-Hooks in the 
fame manner in Runing Streams, and ſwift R;- 
vers, as you do in ſtanding Ponds, and deep 

Io ſilent Pools; for you mult in Rivers and Streams 
tye a ſmall Szexe of about four Ownces weight, 
two or three Tards from the Hook, the Letter N 
in No. 5. ſhews it, by which means your Bait 
may ſwim about a Foot , of fifteen Inches clear 
from the bottom. _ | 

If you ſer Night-Hooks in Rivers, have a 
Boat ; for it is very difficult to caſt your Lines 
off from the Land in ſuch dire places as is ne- 
ceſlary. If rhe Sides of the River where you 

20 intend to lay your Njght-Hooks be deep, then 
you may carry on your deſign well enough 
without a Boat, and in ſuch places you may uſe 
the manner, as No.7. : 

You muſt provide fo many Forked-Sticks as 
you intend to ſet Lines. The Letters 4,B, C, D, 
repreſent the Form. From 4, to C, D, ler there 
be a diſtance of four or five Inches, in this mar- 
ner. From 4, to the Twiſt or firſt uns of 
the two Branches, let there be about rwo Znches, 
from thence to the end of each Branch about 
three Inches ; the very Ends of the two Forks 
muſt be cleft ro receive your Line, as hereafter. 


30 At 4, make a Notch to faſten a ſmall Cord of 


about two foor long , which Cord tye to ſome 
Tree, Stake, Stump, or the like, to hold all ſure. 
Faſten the End of the Line at B , and fold the 
reſt about the two Branches in and our, as you 
ſce by the Figure, until within eight or ten foot 
of the Hook. Ar EF, place a piece of Wood, or 
bundle of Ruſhes, rogether with a Stone, Sc. of 
both which I have juſt before treated ; rhen 
paſs your Line into one of the Clefts at the End 
of either of your Forks, and that will hold it 
firm until ſome good large Fiſh be caught , who 
having bitten and ſwallowed the Bait will pre- 
ſently change place, imagining all is well ; bur 
finding he is ſurprized will begin to plung, and 
to draw out your whole Line; and the longer it 
is, the better. Be ſure all be well fixed, and 
ſtrongly tyed, or elſe you run a hazard of 
loſing your Lines, as well as your labour. 

iS Fizure ſhews how to faſten ſeveral ſmaller 
Lines upon your main Line, and 
ſerves to take Fels, Barbles, Perches, and the 
like. 


60 


Your Hook ſhould be ſmall, and Baired ſome 
with Minows, ſome with Frogs, ſome with Worms, 
others with pieces of Powdred Beef , —_ 


- 
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like; you may faſten particular Zines , about 
ni diſtance from one another ; the ſmaller 
Lines being cach about two foot long. Every 
thing being fo diſpoſed , rye the End B faſt to 
ſome Stake, Bough, or the like, the other End 4, 
faſten to ſome heavy Stone, which throw into the 
River as far as you deſign. Your Lines and . 
Baits hanging thus croſs the Water, no Fiſh can | 
paſs by without ſecing them, and be ſure to lay 
rheſe kind of Lines in places free from Traſh, 
Roots , or the like; for the great Eels will elſe 
endanger all by twiſting themſelves and the 
Lines about the Weeds, Roots, or Stumps. 

It is good to lay ſome Ground Baits which 
may draw ſmall Fiſh, and thoſe will attract 
great ones, for which this ſaid Device is chiefly 
intended. 
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nor without labour and induſtry. I ſhall here ſhew 
you ſome ways to furniſh your ſelf thierewith at 
all times. If you be in any place where you 
ſuppoſe Worms are, the way td get them out of 
the Ground is to keepa continual motion with 
your Feet, by moving up and down in orie ſmall 


tract of Ground, and the Worms hearing the noiſe - 


will work themſelves out round abour you ; then 
beingprovided with a Stone Pot put them therein, 


10 and fo order them as already directed, and keep 


them for your uſe. . | 

If in the Summer time, you take about a quart 
of Green-Walnuts with the Huſks and Shells, 
beating them in a Pottle or two of Water, with 
ſome Brick, or Tyle;the Water will be come birter, 
which being ſprinkled on the Gound ſo as to 
ſoak into the Earth, will prefently cauſe the 
Worms to come out of the Earth. If you take 
a ſtrong Stake , and drive the ſmall End about 


202 Foot into the Ground , and then ſettle your 


CHAT XD 
Of Night-Angling , and Ground- 
Angling. 


Reat Fiſh (but chiefly 7; routs) are 
fearful of Enſnarements, and do 


d 
ws 


ſelf to pull ir out, not ſtiring your Feer from 
the place, bur continue this kind of motion for a 
bout a quarter of an hour, all the Worms that 
are within a Fathom round you; hearing the noiſe 
will come up. ; 
Another way is thus ; Take a Candle and Lan- 
thorn that hath clear Horns, and being provided 
with an Earthen Por, in a dark Night go into the 
Walks of your Garden, or elſe into fuch Lands 


the moſt ſecure Seaſons to ſeek their foo d, which 3O that are in T, tage and free from Graſs 3 you mult 


1S at Night. 

In Night-Angling you ſhould be provided 
with fo wn Worms , or inſtead there- 
of with Black-Snayls , with theſe Bait your 
Flook , and caſt them off a good diſtance, and 
draw your Line to you agaiti upon the ſurface 
of the Water, not permitring the Bazt to ſink, to 
which uſe not a Plumet of Lead,but only a Float; 
whereas in Ground- Ang/ing, you muſt ulea Plum- 
et without a Float ; and this ſort of Ground-Ang- 4 
ling is very good in Cold Weather, for then the 
Fi lye low. You may eaſily hear the Fiſþ tile, 
and therefore give him time to ſwallow the Baz?, 
and then gently give him a twitch to ſecure him. 
If you find that the F5ſþ will not freely rake the 
Bait at the Top of the Water, then ſink your 
Bait by putting thereto ſome Lead, and order 
your ſelf as at Day-Ang/ing. It is obſerved that 
the beſt 7routs Lite in the Night, and do moſt 
commonly riſe in the ſtill Deeps, ſeldom in the 50 
quick Streams. 
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CH AP. XIIL 


Direttions for taking and preſer- 
ving Worms, very uſeful m Ang. 
ling. 


O 


ORMS of all ſorts are very neceflary,as well 
for Night-hooks,and Nets,as Ang/ling,or the 
like;they are nor arall times to be had on a fudden, 


walk foftly, and ſtooping downwards you may 
perceive the Worms half out of the Ground, nor 
only to enjoy the Freſh Dew, bur alſo to Couple, 
and thus all Summer long you may find fuch 
places full of them from an hour after Sun-/et ro 
near Day-Break, eſpecially after a Showr of Rain, 
and in Winter the ſame upon a warm Thaw after 
a Froft. 

Having ſhewed you to take Worms; I ſhall pto- 
cced to inſtru you how to preſerve and keep 
them all the Winter. About November when 
you {ce ahy Husbandman breaking up a piece of 
LayGround , if you follow the Plouzh you will 
find good ſtore of ſmall whitiſh Worms, ſome 
call them Grubs ; they are bred of the Fggs of a 
Beetle , which ſhe leaves in Holes under Cow- 
Turds, or Forſe-Dung ; theſe Worms in March and 
April become Red , and not long after grow to 
be Beetles. If you gather two of thtce thouſand 
of chem, and put them into a' large 745, with 
abour rwo Buſhels of the farhe Earth from 
Whence wefe took, and keep it well ſecured 
from cold Blaſts, and Froſfts; they will live all the 
Winter, eſpecially if you give them a little 
freſh Earth once in about a Forrnight. A Day 
before you uſe them, take ſo many out as you 
think to uſe , and let them be pur apart into a 
lictle freſh Earth moiſtned with ZZoney, and they 
are excellent Bazts. | 

Gentles are thus bred and preſerved : Take 5 
proce of a Beaſts-Liv:r, and with a Croſs-Stick 

ang it up in ſome place over a Barrel half full 

of dry Clay; they will fall into rhe Barre!, and 
there ſcour themſelves. You may breed them 
in this manner, until the Middle of O#ober; bur 
if you would breed them to keep all 'Winter , 
get a dead Cat, Hyte, or the like, and lt it be 
Flx 
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Fly-blown ; when you petccive the Gentles begin the Flame , for the Frogs will not fail ro make 
to thr bury the Chefinfome moiſt Earth,yſhere towards it.If ir be a good big Torch it is much ber- 
irmay remain as free from the Froſt as you can. ter , eſpecially if Wax; you muſt not make any 
You may make uſe of them at any time all rhe Noiſe , but fand ſtill , and ler them come abour 
Winter until March, and then they begin to turn you in the Water; then for the raking them,cach 
to Flies. Perſon ſhould be provided with a Bag pur be. 
tween his Legs, with the upper parr of the Sack 
ts ——— Ffaſtned to his Codprece, he - &, the 
C | NE Sack - = _ —_ 7! by - in with 
the other ; and fo ither Great or Small, as 
CH AP. XIV. you ſee occaſion ; and if you beſilent, they will | 

not forſake the light. 


How to take Eels with a Speer , or by 
Darting-Rod , much uſed in ** ” "ul 
Flanders and Holland. CH AP, YVI: 


N Flanders dnd Holland they take Fels in to take Pi : 
eat abundance, with the help of a Dart, or 2© A Pleaſa nm way ke Pikes, cal 


Striking-Iron; this Figure repreſents the faſhion led Huxing of the Pike: 
hw and its uſe I ſhall here explain. 
E ; = IMP N 


Ca LL ._._X—_Ss6 :; 


F you are minded to ſee excellent ſport,chooſe 

out ſome Pond or Pool , where you are aſſu- 
»wP Pikes of a large ſize are, and fuch as have 

O good ſharp Apperites. Then take thirty or forty 
Bladders the largeſt yon can get , blow them 
I up , and rye them cloſe and ſtrong ; then at 
The Iron, or Steel, muſt be abour a quarter of 30 the Mouth of the Bladder tye a Line, longer or 
an 7nch thick all over, and in the End muſt be a © ſhorter according to the depth of the Water ; ar 
Socket to receive the End of a good ſtrong Pole, the end of the Line faſten your Armed Hook Ar- 
the Letter L, denotes the Sotket, X, and L, the trificially Baircd ; and put them into the Water 
Pole which ſhould be abour fifteen foot long, and wich the advantage of the Wind , that they may 
mult be faſtned into the Socket with a couple of gently move up and down the Pond. When one 
Tron-Pins, to take off, and put on when occaſion rd Pike hath ſtruck himſelf , it is a moſt 
ſerves. The 7ron, or Steel, muſt be framed intro pleaſant Diverſion to ſee him bounce abour in the 
a Fork with three Teeth, as the Figzre preſents, Water, with the Bladder at his Tail; and 
marked N,0,P, each above nine Znches long , the when you perccive him almoſt ſpent , rake him 
rwo outermoſt N,O, bending outwards , and the 40 up. The {ame Diverſion may be done by tying 
middlemoſt muſt be pointed like an Adder's- your Lines and Baits at the Legs of Geeſe or 
Tongue, alittle rounding ; and all three muſt have Ducks ; but the Geeſe that have been once fo 
ſmall Teeth within, and the whole encompaſſed feryed , Will be afraid to come near the Water 
by an 7ron-Band, or Hoop, that neither of them for a good while after , according to the Proverb, 


may ſtir our of his place, as you {ce the Letter Hang a Dog in a Crab-tree , and he will not care 
M. The Teeth of all muſt be {o cloſe . that A for Verquice. 


{mall Eel can't paſs berween; but rowards the 
End P, you may leave them a little wider. The _ 
manner of —_ | ann p is _ being 

only to poach and ftir with it u wn in 

ſach, Mad places as Banks, v + S-nee tay where wy C H A P. XV IL 

you fuppols they are; and if there be any, you 

can hardly miſs of them. 


Obſervations concerning Nets, very 
hs uſeful in Fiſhing. 


CHAP. XV. He next thing ſhall be ro Treat of the ta- 
king Fiſb with Nets; and by the way 'tis 
How to "_ Frogs in 4 __ PR amiſs to give ſome few Diredtions concerning 


; ; the Making, Buying , Fitting, and Preſerving 
Night , by Torch-Light, uſeful them ; not that [intend to inſert the Art of ma- 
_- Bait king Nets, bur only to give ſome 'neceſſary- 
for alt s. hints ; nevertheleſs rake notice, rhat one Home- 
made Net will out-laſt three Sale ones , and ye 

Or rhe wry 1 oh in the Night with /ight, notcoſt the tenth part ſo much; beſides, with good 

rhere muſt be in Company three or four; uſage it will do three times the ſervice; and 

one mult carry Bundles of dry Straw to make without Nets you can be no Fiſher , or Fowler , 
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which are two delightful Country Divertions. 
The charge , or Difficulry of making them is 
caly , for almoſt every Barber is a proficient 
therein , and for the expence of about five Shil- 
lings, you may be provided with all Inſtruments 
yo. Tackle neceſlary to be uſed therein. . 
Now taking it for granted,that you will learn 
this eafy and cheap Slight of Net-making , I ſhall 
to ſome Directions how to preſerve them, 
in which obſerve eſpecially theſe three Cautions, 
Firſt,that you Dye them into good Colours ,where- . 
in there is a double Advantage , as not frighting 
the Fiſh,which white ones are apt to t_ che 
will laſt ſtrong and ſound much longer. nd: 
ly, that you mend them upon the leaſt Breach , 
for which cnd you ſhould always have your 


Implements about you , when you go to Fiſh You mult be provided with five or ſix Poles 
with them ; and Laſtly, that you lay them well «QF 6,5, or ſuch light Wood, which is ſtrong 
up , Which conſiſteth in theſe two things, firſt, ira] : ſet” each of nine or _ Foot long , but. 
that you carefully dry them after uſage , and 20 qe of leſs according to the Depth of the Wa- 
ſecondly that you keep them from damp Wals ; yo . ar the great End ſharpen them, the better to 
and ſuch places where Rats and Mice may anoy be fixt into the Ground at the bottom of the Wa- 
them ; to prevent which,keep them in ſome clole ;.,,, You mult alſo be provided with a Paring- 


Preſs, or let them hang down from the middle ,;& ro cur away all Weegs , Roots, Stumps , 
of fome Beam remote from any Wa# , as tyed = the like, which are in or near the as 
thereto by a Cord. ces where you deſign to pitch your Nez, for them 
For the mes of = ts,there arc but _ - you muſt remove our of the way. The Figure 
ours proper for Fiſhinz , viz, Green , Tellow,anc Gi WY" 7 2 ibed. 

a Sad Refer , the Ho is effected by the help of ol Orig ej GENT EIIEs 

ſome 7amners YVate, which is a great preſeryer of 30 | | 
them ; and in caſe you have not that Conveni- 4%, D _—_ 

ency , take about halt a Buſhe/ of the outward — 

Rind or Bark of a Walnut-tree , and cur it into 

{mall pieces, rhen Boyl them in a reaſonable quan- Then faſten one of your Poles at cither end of 
tity of fair Water about rwo Hours , then take your Net , at cither of the two Wings, that is 
it off the Fire, and pur your Nets into the ' bot- ro lay : the Cord below where the Lead is,unto 
rom of the Yeſſe! , laying the Bar & upon them, the bigger End of your Pole,and upper Cord where 
and fo let them lyca Day and a Nighr to Infuſe; the Cork is to the ſmaller End of the Pole. Then 
and when you take them our, they will be a good {1 caſe you haveno Bait , contrive to get ſome 
brown. The I elow 1S made by rubing over the 40 Man on the oppoſite ſide of theRziver with 4 Cord 
Nets with Celandine well bruiſed , ſo that ' the {, hisHand , one end whereof muſt be faſtned 
Juice may _= into the Thread ; And the Greew t, one of the Poles , Which are fixed ro the Ne: 
Colour is made by Boyling young Wheat, Barly, According to this Figure Pee 

or Graſs chopt ſmall , and let che Nees lye a Day a f yo Te we He 

and a Night in the faid Liquor. Bur it you | 

would be at the charges, it were better to have CLE  U "LL WOE EW ul 
them done by a Dyer. 0 18. 


The Man having drawn over that Wing, muſt 
— —_— — Fforcethegreatend 4 ofthe Pole in the faid Net into 
AP | VII 50 the Geouad qeOg bayors ooyng ar, E.rhe like 

x s mu one with rhe other Pole © | 

CH - A | Net marked Z, h, on the fide, juſt over again! 

2-4 the former. | 

Dirett 10NsS for pit ching a Net called Re -- bran he pyovet oe = o the Cord, 
. whic en to the Wing of the ſaid Nez, y,C, 
th 4 Raftlc 7 both by Day and when it is drawn over , you mult go alc the 
Night. whole length of the Net. Your Poles being rea- 
dy faſtned as the two former, and ſtreigning 
the Cords of your Net indifferent ſtiff, driye 
He firſt Net that I ſhall take notice of, is 60 the two latter Pelzs into the Ground as you did 
called a Raffle Net, tis to be ſuppoſed the two firſt. Be fure all'be well and ftrongly 
from hence, that nothing caneſcapeit, when done, that the Current may not force away 
—_— in. The Form thereof is here pre- your Spporters , then with the faid long Po/e 
ſenred unto you , whoſe uſe I ſhall next 'def-, you may ſpread the Grals and Traſh you former- 


cribe. ly pared away all over the Ne? , as welbto ſecure 
it from the tight of 7hieves , as togive a ſhade 
to the Fiſh, tor they cover ſhelter, elpecially in 

| Ddd hag 
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hot Weather. The Cord N, O, is your Lock and 
Key , for by it you arc ſure no Fiſh can eſcape 
that arc in your Net , thercfore be careful ro 
hide it. You may letthe Net ſtand a Day and 
2 Nizht, and if the place be well ſtored with 
F/h , you will hardly miſs them. Burif you de- 
ſon to Fiſh only by Day , and not to let the 
Net lye in the Water, then after the Net is plan- 
ted, ler a couple of Men beat up and down with 
long Poles , taking a good Circumference ; and 
beating towards it about rhe ſides of the Water , 
cycr now and then thruſting their Poles into the 
| bottom of the Water , and when you are minded 
to draw , be ſure in the firſt place to ſtrain in 
the Lock and X ey N, O, and then having a Cord 
ar each Wing of the Net , from the other ſide 
draw them both at once gently towards you ; 


and when they are ncar at Hand together make , 


whar haſt you can, and thus you may make (c- 
veral ers in a Day. 


s " 
L. 
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CHAP. XL[LX 


Direfions for pitching a Net called 


the Wolf , together with its 


Form. 


He next fort of Net that I ſhall Deſcribe is 

called the Wolf , being a great deſtroyer 

ot Fiſh , as well in Rivers as Ponds , and may 

not unfitly be called the little Raffle , as cxatly 

the ſame, except the four Wings , the Figure tol 
loweth. 
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You muſt carry this Net to the Water-/ide,near 
the place where you intend to pitch, which to do 
well, ſhould be fome Ground full of Ruſhes, Sedg- 
£5, and fjuch like Water-grals. Then with your 
Pareing Xnife aforeſaid quarter out a place for 
the Net , by cleanſing away all the Traſh , and 
Weeds ncar it , the larger the better ; eſpecially 
if you did cut rwo Alleys in a dirc& Line, a 
pretty length, one toeach ſide of the Net , by 
which the Fi/hþ might be invitcd , and as it were 
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out being neceſſitared to go into the Water for it , 
though poſlibly you were forced to do fo when 
you placed it there, which do in caſe you ſer 
the Net in the middle of any wide Kver : But 
if you place it within ten or twelve Foot of the 
Bank , you may then caſt in your Net ; and 
ſertfe it afterwards according to your Mind, b 

the help of ſome long Pole or the like, though 
the former muſt be confeſſcd is the better way, 


10 but more Troublelom. 


CHAP. AX 


Direttions for pitching a Net cal- 
led a Cinque-Port , and its 
uſe. 


His Net is fo Termcd from the five Entran- 

ces into it , and is of exccllent uſc for a- 

ny Pond or River , Swift or Standing Watcr. 
The Figure here followerh. 
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For the making uſe of this Figxre be provided 
with four Polzs , which muſt be ſtraight and 
ſtrong , and for the length anſwerable ro the 
Depth of the Water; the great Ends muſt be ſharp- 

like Stakes , and notched within a Foot of 
the ends to faſten the four Corners of rhe Net , 
as E,F, G, H, the like Notches make onthe (ame 
Poles at a conycnicnt Diſtance for the faſtning 
the four upper Corners in the ſame manner,as A, 6, 
C, D. The Bottom of the Net is, four Square 
without any Entrance; to do well you ſhould 


50 have the help of a Ba? , when, you place the 


Net in the Water , for that you mult drive your 
Poles faſt into the Ground ; and art ſuch a conve- 
nient Diſtance, that your Net may be {tiff ſtrerch- 
ed out , each Pole anſivering his fellow in an cx- 
at direft Line, and this may ſuffice in any 
ſtanding Water ; bur if it be in a ſwift Stream , 
the Motion of the Water will always move the 
Net , and fo frighten away the Fiſh, to prevent 
which uſe this help ; faſten at the very top of rhe 


guided unto the Net, at thetwo Doors E, and F. 6o four Poles, certain ſtrong Sticks ro ſtreighten and 


Then ger four Stones cach of five or ſix pound , 
which rye to the Cords marked G, R, j, X, which 
Cords faſten to ſome ſtrong Staff, asby the ſaid 
Figure is Repreſented. About the middle of rhe 
Pole E, faltenaCord L, R, of a convenient 
length , whereby to draw the Net on Shore with- 


ſtrengthen one another , and to keep all light ; 
as for Example , obſerve the ſame pointed Line 
marked with little a,b,c,4,and you will cafily com- 
prehend it - But then if you faſten two other 
Poles croſs ways from A , a, unto great D, and 
little 4 , and fromC, c, to great B, and little c , 

you 


you nee} not fcar it, for the Water can haye no 
power OVCr It. 


= a — 


CHAP. XXL uv 


I n—— 


TIrventions to draw or force Fiſh m- 
to ſuch Nets as you ſet. 


Eforc 1 proceed further in the Diſcourſe of (er- 

ting and laying of Nets , I hold it neceſ- 

tary to preſent you with ſome DireCtions tor the 
Attracting by tair mcans, or frighting by vio- 
lent ones the Fiſh into your Ner. You mult 
know that Fi/h ( as moſt other Creatures) do de- 


light in the Company of thoſe of their own 25 


kind , ſearching after each other, except the Pike 
that takes no pleaſure in hisCompanions , unleſs 
rocat them , and therefore is moſt eaſily taken ; 
the like is the 7Tench , nor upon the ſame realon , 
bur becauſe he is always Hungry , which com- 

ils him to hunt up and down expecting to get 
is Prey , neither is he afraid of the Net, as 
moſt other F;/b are. It is moſt certain that it 
' When you ſer your Net , you put ſome live Fiſb 
into jt, or for wan thereof a picce of ſome Dead 
one , it will draw others ro it: It is alſo'certain 
that if you pur into the Net any freſh coloured 
Flowers of divers forts , cither rhe ſmell or ſight 
will invite themto it. But if you Bait your Net 
with a live F;/, let it be once taken our of the 
ſame R/wr ; and if you can come near the ſame 
place where you pitch , for Fiſh do know and 
are acquainted with cach other, as well as any 
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CH AP. XXIL 
A Device to take flore of Fiſh, 
at one —_ and that in diffi- 


cult places, by reaſon of Rocks, 
Roots, Stumps, Holes and the 


like. 


N ſuch Ponds and ' Rivers that arc peſtered 
with Weeds, Stumps of Trees, great Stones, 
and the like, there Fi/þ uſe ro ſhelter them ſolves 
from the extremity of Heat, as well as © ...., 23 
likewiſe to ſecure rhemſelves from the Snares and 
\urprizes of ſuch as deſign to take them. In 
ſuch places Fi/þ grow fat and large. You muſt 
theretore be at ſome pains and charges to pre; are 
the place;bur the beſt of it is,that being once fitted, 
it will coſt nothing to repair. Cleanſe ſome parc 
of the ſaid Ground of all the aforeſaid Trath and 
Impediments, for a good ſpace,both in length and 
breadth, and rhen Bait the middle thereoi with 
the boyled Bears, as directed in the latrer end of 
the Ninth Chapter. The tame Day thar you caſt 
in the aid Ground Bair, drive crtain Poles intothe 


IO 


3? Ground under the Water, according to the ſubſe- 


quent Direftion. Theſe enluing Figures do 
preſent the manner how to employ and order 
them ; bur for the betrer apprehenſion thereof I 
ſhall give you ſome DireCtions thercin, 


other ſorts of Creatures. If you hang in the 
Net a Be of ſome fake Pork without any Fleſh 40 
it will Attract Fi/5. The Dreggs of Hempſeed, 


iv [ 
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that, is the Refuge aſter the Oyl is extrafted our, [ , 
is a very great Attractive of Fiſh ; Bur of all : 4: 
others Paiſts for Nets, and to ſay Truth for a be 
Greund-Bait, on any occaſion this following one 2Þ> 
is the beſt. Take a Leveret, or young Hare , HY 
(cr ut begin to (mcll ſtrong, then roaſt it with a RK 


gentle Fire , and baſt it well with ZZoney, vvhen 

it is halt Roailcd , putin the Drippingpan Sippits 
of White Bread ; and ler it drop thereon till the __ 
Bread be well ſoaked , then take them out of the ] 
Pan, and put in more ; and ſo continue untill all 
the liquor be dryed up. If you tye a piece of 
this Bread with a little of the Fiſh upon any 
part of the Net within ſide , it will draw the F#7/þ 

ro them in great plenty. 
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60 Get a certain nuthber of Poles, cach as big as 
a Mans Arm , ſtraight, and of ſuch lengrh as the 
depth of the place requires; } che greater Ends 
whereof muſt be ſharpned the berrer to be drove 
into the Ground ; planr ar equal diſtances 
on the border of the Plat-form crois the Water 
as E, another at F, about Ten or Twelve Foot 
diſtance, and ſoat G, and ZZ. In like manner op- 


poſite 
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poſite to theſe faſten as many others on the other 
ſide of your Plitform,which R, S, 7, doth denote, 
the ſaid Poles being obvious by the letters EF, F, 
G, 11, the fame with the foregoing : Then pierce 
al rhe Stakes at the rop juſt level with the Swper- 
ficies of the Water, with Holes large enough to 
reccive certain Pezs as big as ones little Finger ; 
ſlip in and our very cally ; 
and at the bigerend of the* Pegs make a Notch 
for the ſnare, tyingon a ſtrong Packthread of 
about a Fort and a half long. Every one of the 
Packthread; muſt be faſtned' toa long Cord, as de- 
ſigned by the letters a, 6, c 4. The Pegs you 
may alſo Giſcern to be faſtned cach in the Hoic 
by the letters N, O, P Q, When you hauc thus 
far -procceded, caſt in Morning and Evening, Five 
or Six handfuls of your Beans, and the puny 
before you Fiſh, caſt in as many of thoſe whic 

are prepared with A/oes , and rhen fer your Nets 
berween Two and Three in the Afternoon, in 
this manner ; Ger a Pair of 7rawel Nets long e- 
nough to encompals rhe whole Platform, or to 
{peak truly, the whole River above and below, 
faſten the Cork-7.;ze at 4, B, and let the Lead- 
Line fmk to the Bottom, then paſs along by the 
Poles E, F, G, H, and ſtrain over the Net to the 
other ſide of the Poles C, D, and there faſten your 
Cork-Lines and Lead-Lines in the ſame manner , 
Then ſtrain your Cord for the Pegs Y, a, b, c,d,. 
tic one end thereof on the backfide unto ſome 
Bough,Stake or rhe like, as Y, diſtant from rhe 
Pole N, about Six Fort, then go with your Boat 
to the midit of the Warcr, and take your Cork- 
L.xe in the Letc Hand, and itt up your Net un- 
tii you have rhe whole in your Hand, that is to 
lay, th2 Cork-Line, Net, and Lead-Line which 
place upon the Pez O, in the upper-end of the 
Pole F, and ſo dountocvery } 0/: one after ano- 
ther, until all your Net be to hixed. 


the middle of the Platform where you caſt in 
your Ground Bits, and taſten the ſaid End on a 
Stake, as at X; and thus having done the one 
half, you arc the bertcr able ro do the other, which 
is the {ame thing as before deſcribed, in which 
you cannot well miſtake, the Fzzure being mark- 
ed with the ſame Letters, though bur one with 
the Net ready planted, the other being ro direct 
you by the ſingle Cords , Pegs , and the like; 
Then ar Night caſt in ſomc more of the Beans, 
and about Nine or Ten of the Clock ger Three or 
Four Mcn with you , whom you muſt divide, 
Two on the fide of the River A, B, and the 0- 
ther on the fide C,, D, that you may have one at 
cach End ot your two 7ramel-Nets, but they 
mult go cunningly and quietly to work withour 
noiſe, and kcep at leaſt Ten or Twelve Foot di- 
{tance trom the Nezs,until the Signal be given by 
him who is to let the Nets go, who being at /, 


Then car- 
ry the other end of your Cor juſt over againſt 4 


59 then Bair the place wi 
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of the Nets next the Shoar, fo thar nothing may 
ger out, and then are the Fiſh as it were in a 
Cage. 

The next thing to be done, is to cloſe in the 
Ends of your Net, and from beating from one 
E the other , give no opportunity to the 
Fiſ*o citape, bur keep them in continual A4la- 
rums until you have drawn in your Nets cloſe 
rogether, and {o land them. You are to know, 


xo that ir isto lirtle or no purpoſe to pitch your 


Nets after this manner in any (wift Stream, for 
that will hinder your Nets = reſting on your 
Pegs, and will alſo prevent your Nets | An play- 
ing as they ſhould. 


—— —— 
—ﬀ.— — — 
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An Excellent way to take all manner 
of Great Filth by Night, with a 
Net and Fire. 


| you know any place frequented with Fifþ 
that are grown old and ſubtle, obſerve theſe 


tollowing DireCtions : It the place be free from 


30 Weeds, and ſuch like Impediments, it needs nor 


be cleanſed. This enſuing Fiz«re doth repreſent 
che Draught to your view, 


* Suppoſe the Pond , or Place you deſign to 
Draw, be the Space marked within the pointed 
Line O, P, D,Q, and that 7, L, be the length of 
the Banks-ſide which you would encompals ; 
{ome good Paiſts , as 
the boyled Bears with Foney , &c. for three or 
four days before you draw it; and if you calt 
in all your Pais ncar one Spot, it were the 
berter ; as for Example, within the pricked Line 
X. The Morning you intend ro Fiſh , Baic with 
a Purging Beans, to make the Fiſh more 

ungry and cager ro Bite. That Day about rwo 
in the Afternoon plant your Net in this manner, 
with the help of a Boat or long 7«b; for want 


thould get hold on both the Cord; thar hold the gy thereof go to the Verge of your Plat-form, as P, 


Pex Lines, and giving them a good pluck, ſhall 
thereby give way to the Nets to tall down, and 
ſo cncompats all the Fi/h, which are ar your Bait, 
and w.thin the circumference of your Nets , or 
quit at the fame rime that your Peg-Line is 
drawn, the Signal mult be given, and then muſt 
tac Men beſtir chemlelves ro cloſe in rhe Ends 


D, and then let drop your Net juſt in the Form, 


you fee it delineated by the Letters 4, B, C,D; 


that is to {ay , in a kind of Heap, yet fo as it 
may be entangled by it ſelf. At theEnd F, faſten 
a Cord, and fix the other End of the ſaid Cord 
on the Shoar at 77, on ſome Stake, or the like, 
and another Cord at the End F, whole End _ 


p =: 


two Cords, Which are faſtned at 
the Net ; Then on the Land'between 


- M, N, | 
e over againſt your Baiting place leave a heap of 
0 dry A Straw, ne Sticks, whichy nay 
j- quickly rake Fire ; then withdraw , and tet nor 
: any more noiſe be made ncar the - 
k vening. ighe 
r Fiſh will bz fure to peep our, 
r was the cauſe of the Noiſe, _ —_— 
r Hunger ; The darker the Night is, rhe berter : 
Jo Then go three or four together, one muſt 
(without noiſe) go to the Cord G, and ro 
H, and there lye cloſe until the Sign be given; 
then let one ſer Fire to his Stwbhe ar MH, N, as 
ſecretly and quietly as , and {© lye flat 
on his Belly, ro obſerve by his Eye and Zar if 
the Fiſh make a noiſe, or motion; if they do, 20 
let him caſt in five or ſix handfuls of the Bears, 
as he lieth upon his Be/y , but not the ing 
y 
ones, and lye cloſe for about a quarter of an 
a Hour, by which time the Fi will be all at 
work, ſome cating, and others looking on the 
Li:ht; then give Notice by a Whiſtle to your 
Companions to draw the Net with all imagj- 
1 nable dexterity , inclining towards each other, 
ſo that the Net may be extended like a Semz- 
_ Circle, as you ce the Letters O, P, D, 2: When 30 
ot the rwo Cords of your Net arc drawn, one to O, 
at and the other to 2, then with their Beating- 
Poles ler them lay on at Top and Bottom of the 
Warer, to keepthe Fi/þ amuſed , that they may 
have no leiſure or place to eſcap?, fo by little and 
lictle gather the two En ls cloſe rogerher to the 
= K; then take your Lead-Lines into your 
lands, and let your Companions take each one 
of the Cork-Lines, and gently pull mYyour Net, 
yet {o that your Leads may {till graze cloſe on 4© 
the Ground, or elſe the F;/b will get away under 
the Ner, eſpecially che great and crafty Ones. 
- 
to & H A P. XXIV. 
red 
fy A Device to make a Fiſhery m any 50 
a open River with Wants , Holes, 
Of | q 
-aſt and Weeds; to /helter the Filh 
the from great Heats , and extream 
inc 
vith Colds, in the nature of a War- 
=> ren. 
WO 
ner, 
ant is an caſic and cheap way of pre- 60 
s P, [ ſerving and ftozing Fiſh in the-midfl of 
AM, any River, by making a Warren, as & were, for 
on | the Fiſh toretreart into ; yer may you take them 


leaſe, This Figzrs fheweth the 


when you 
deſign. 


Draught of 
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| : third Range until 
you baye piled up Fagots almoſt to the Top of 
the Water; then lay ſome heavy Stones on the 
uppermoſt Fagots to keep all cloſe and ſure 
againſt the violence of the Water, in caſe it be a 
rapid Stream. Ir were not amiſs, if you drove 
a ſtrong Pole with an Iron-Point through the 
uppermoſt Fagot, and fo through all that are 
dire&tly under it, into the Ground, the berter to 
ſupport your Covert. | 

every thing is thus firted , do nothing 

for abour a Fortnight, that the Fiſh that paſs too 
and fro may have time to acquaint themſelves 
therewith ; when find ſuch Holes to receive 
them, with the benefit of the Retreat, they will 
much reſort thereunto , eſpecially rhe larger 

When you intend to try what ſtore there is, 
do thus: Get your Tramel-Net well Leaded at 
Bottom, _ ked at Top, into ſome Boar, 

th an Inſtrument, being a 'ght 
Pole with an Jron-Crook , ly fry 
great End ; and alſo be provided with Beaters, 
which are li Poles , with Flat pieces of 
Wood nailed on the top of them , to make a 
noiſe on the Top of the Water, as alſo to thruſt 
into the Bottom, thereby to drive in, and move 
on the Fiſh. The Figures of the Poles are as 
followeth. | 
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Then beat up and down both above and be- 
_—_ Warren , yet drawing ſtill nearer to- 
= 


thereby ro force rhe FiÞþ to retire thi- 


; then Draw about fifteen foo? from your 


Warren, 


Ece 


met cn A - a _ _ ® _ —— 
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Warren, and ſpread your Net abour it; begin at 


P, turning about towards 2, and you are to ' 


conclude ar R; withal, if you think good, and 
thar you have Net-Room enough , you may 
craw the two. Ends of the Net croſs cach other, 
and then -with your Crook draw up the Fagots 
one after another , together with all the looſe 
Sticks, if any be; then fall ro beating the Water 
round the Net, as wellat the Top as Bottom, and 
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You may know whether there be any ſtore af 
Fiſh under it by this Way ; it you .come near ir 
with your Boat, and thruſt it a lictle with your 
Pole, and if you then perceive ſtore of Bubbles 
to ariſe, 'tis a ſure ſign of Fiſh. 

The way to Draw it followeth ; the Letters 
F,G,X,L,M,D,H,E, repreſent the Warren, and 
yoll alſo ſee how you mult plant your 7ramel. 
Net ; let the End A firſt go into the Water , and 


ently draw in your Net, ſuffering the Lead to 10 fo incloſe the whole abour eight foor diſtance in a 


rawl on the Ground , for the Carp , and. other 


ſorts of Fiſh, will caſt themſelves into the Sand 


and Mud, that the Net may pals over them. 
When the Net is on the Land , and the Fiſh 
taken, you may replant the Fagors , and it will 
be ready for you again in about a Months 
time. 
There is another kind of Warren in a Pond, or 
River , as ſhall be here deſcribed, being Sandy, 


Circle, the other End of your Net B, clapping 
about a Tard over the End 4; then muſt you 
get a luſty Pole, or Stake, with an Iron-Point at 
the End 7, which force a good way into the 
Ground, juſt by the Edge of - Door , -or Way- 
ren, by the Letter 7; then with the 7ron-Crook- 
hook up the Door by ſome one or orher of the 
Holes made at the Side of the Warren F, lift up 
the Door directly to the Stake G, and to faſten 


Gravelly Bottoms , and during the Heat of the 02 it thereunto ar the Letter G, with a Cord drawn 


Year very excellent. In the place where you 
intend to make your Warren, lay a great many 
Stones at equal diſtance , ſuppoſe at eighteen 
Inches, and the Stones about the bigneſs of a Mans 


Head; over all place an old Plat-form , made of 


Boards, or Doors, about fifteen foot long, and ten 
broad (bur the longer and broader the better) at 
the Sides F, or ZZ, as you ſec in this enſuiug 
Figure. 


You muſt cut out twoor three Holes, that you 
may commodiouſly lift up your Doors, or Boards, 
with your Jron-Crook aforclaid taken notice of, 
when you intend to #/þ it. 

The Blank places are the Stones on which 
your Boards do reſt , ſome of them are marked 
K,L, M,D. The Hol places are in the Inter- 


vals, all Black marked with the ſmall Lerters 60 common Earth-Worms , but not fo as to hurt 
them much, to the end they may ſtir with their 
Heads and Tails with ſtrength and vigour whilſt 
they are in the Water, that ſo the Fi/þ ſecing 


a,b,c,d,e,f,g, upon the Door place the other 
Stones, and Gravel, as well to conceal it from 
Thieves, as to ſecure it from being carried away 
by the Stream. You may make ſeveral of them, 


_ f:/6 them eyery fifteen Days, as you ſce occa- 
10n, 


x I Shall ſhew you the manner of #/Þing with a 
4 
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through one of the Holes. Then fall ro work 
with your Beaters at the Bottom, and amo 
the Stones, and the Fiſh will entangle themſelves 
in the Ne, {o that you may take them with eaſe. 
When you have taken in your Net , clap down 
—_ Doors 'again, and coyer it over, as be- 
Ore. 


——— 


EMAYT XXV. 


The-uſe of the Spirt-Net, with a 
Device to take Great Fiſh as- 
well as Small with it. 


Spirt-Net (which is alſo known by other 
Names) being a common fort of Net, generally 
made with indifferent Meſhes, and ſo it may do 
well for ſmall Fiſh as well as for great, and at 
any time or ſeaſon. The Figare followeth. 
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Make your Meſhes indifferent large, that you 
may the more readily lift the Ne? our of the 
Water, orelſe great Fiſh will be ſure to leap over 
it. You muſt alſo do thus; Take a Needle and 
Thread, which draw through the Sides of your 


them, may imagine them to be ar liberty ; rhen 

tye the rwo Ends of the Thread together , and 

hang it at Q, ;juſt oyer the middle of the =_ 
with 


within ex7ht Zuches of the Bottom. You muſt 
likewiſe have a long Pole, as O, P, N; and within 
2 foot of the (maller End faſten the two Crofs- 
Sticks of the Net in ſuch manner ,” that they 
may hang about two Jxches looſe from the 
Pole, to the intent the Net may play the 
better. | 

When you put the Net into the Water, make 
a little daſhing Noiſe with it, for the Fiſh are very 
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Weeds, Sticks, and ſuch like Traſh; as F3/þ ; "but 
tis thereby often broke ©: You muſt therefore be 


very ul in what Bottoms you caſt ir in, then 
how you caſt ir off, that your Net may ſpread 
it ſelf in its, due» dimenſions. Draw the Loop 
S, of the main Cord over your Left Arm, and 
graſp with your Left Hand all the Net from 7, 


_ to Y abour three foot from the Bottom, where the 


Leads hang, and let the' Legds juſt reſt on the 


inquiſitive after all ſuch Novelties , and coming 10 Ground; with your Right Hand take 'up about 


to {ce what the Matter was, will perceive the 
Worms crawling ; then will they chaſe away the 
ſmaller Fi/h, and cach at his ſide begin to pull for 
the Worms. You may perceive when there are any 
Great ones, and ſtore of them , by rheir pullin 
and tugging the Net ; then clap the great En 
of the Pole between your Legs, and with both 
Hands give the Ne? a ſudden Mount , and you 
may be ſure of all that are within the compals 
thereof. 

Now, if you demand how you ought to hold 
the Nez, I ſuppoſe that ir will be moſt for your 
caſe, to let the End ſtill reſt berween your Legs 
with both your Hands, a little extended on your 


a third part,” as from 4 to L, and caſt 'it oyet 
your Left Shoulder like! a Cloat : Then'take 
another third from a, to j, in your Right 
Hand, and let the refidue' remain hanging down ; 
Then ſtand upright, and:being at the place where 
you intend to caſt it off, incline your! ſelf -firſt'a 
little rowards the Left, that :you may afterwards 
iwing about yorr ſelf to the Right with the 
more agility ; and fo let the Nez launch our into 


20 a Round, and be ſure your Buttons be not en- 


gaged in the Threads of your Nzr, for'fear of 
endangering your being drawn after it. 

I hold it not amiſs to. adviſe you to practice 
how you can firſt caſt it for ſome time on dry 


Pole, for the better ſupporting it; and ſometimes Land; for 'tis uſe that | brings perfectneſs'in all 


[etir lic flat on the Ground as the place will per- 
mir. 


CHAPF. XAXTE 


The uſe of the Caſting-Net, with 
Direttions for throwing it off. 


O the cnd the Curious may be fully fatt{- 


fied, that there hath been no deficiency 492 


in laying down the moſt neceſlary Directions 
belonging to this Art , I ſhall give you a tew 
Cautions rouching the uſe of the Caſting-Net: 
This Figure preſents the Form. 


— 


F< 


— 
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things. 
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Devices to take Cray-fiſh, or Cre: 
vices, very ſecure and plea- 


ant. 


E uſual way to take Cray-f/þ with ones 

Hand, by groping into Holes and Hollow 
places, is not only very troubleſom and incon- 
venient, but dangerous, by reaſon of Venemous 
Creatures, which oft ſting, or bite them; I ſhall 
therefore give you an Invention to take them in 
great abundance with pleaſure, and free from 
Danger. Theſe enſuing Figures repreſent the 
Devices you are to uſe. 


60 


There are two ſorts of theſe Nets, but much 


alike in uſe and manner of caſtin 


wherein conſiſts the whole $kill of the work ; 
for being exactly thrown off, nothing eſcapes , 
bringing away all within its extent, as well 


them our, 


You muſt get four or. five little Nets, abour 
a foot ſquare, tye them to ſome round Withy- 
Foop, or the like , as you ſee in the aboveſaid 
Figure , marked C, D, E; then get as many 
Staves as 4,B, each five or fix foot long ; wi 
three Forks at the End , unto which the 
Circle at three equal diſtances, in ſuch manner 
that when you lay your Net flat on the Ground, 
your 


* am ©... 
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Stick and upright on the three Water aspently as poſſibly you can , and guide 
/u hy ol py deg Dice of Rods, or Sticks, it juſt under the Pike , -#| ſo lift it up Ts 
abour five or ſix fort long, cleft at the fmall End, ſoftly until you arc ready to touch him ; then 
marked 7, in which you may place fome skin'd give him a Lifr with all the dexterity you can, 
Frogs, the Guts of Chicken, or the like. When and you will ſeldom fail raking them. 
the Sticks are all Baired, go out, and where you | 
find any likely Hole lay your Stick on the — _ 
Ground, with the Baited End juſt ar the Hole in ; 
CH AP. XXIX. 


the Water, and there leave it; and fo after rhis 

manner lay the reſt in the moſt _ __ 0 

RR on ted So the Batre, genly A Colleftion of ſeveral Artificial 
Baits, recommended by Authors 
of great Eſjteem , that have been 
curious in Studying the Natures 


move your Baited End towards the middle of the 
Water, and doubt not but that the Cray-f/b will 

of Fiſh, and the Art of Fiſh- 
ing. 


keep their hold, and fo put your Net {juſt under 
the Bait ; then ſoftly litt up the Bait, and as foon 
as the Cray fi/b feels the Air they let go their hold, 
and fall into the Ner. 

Ir is moſt certain that abour Five and twenty 
have been thus taken our of one Hole, all hang- ** 
ing at the ſame time upon one Bait ; Conſider 
then what may be done in a well ſtored River, I Shall in this Chapter gmve you an Account 
with about a Dozen Rods together. Ir 1s an ex- of ſuch Baits, Paiſts, and compounded Ar- 
cellent Diverſion, ſeeing that rwo or three Friends traQtions, as I have met with from divers Pro- 
may diſcourle Walking, and yet mind the work feflors of this Art; not that I will much recom- 
in hand. mend them , leſt they ſhould -prove like thoſe 

Medicines for Agues , which may be a Cure to 

{ome, and fail in others. 

Take Coculus-Indy, and Aſſefitide, —— 

32 mixt, with a like quantity of ZZoney, and diſſolye 
it in the Oy of Polypody, and keep it in a cloſe 

Glaſs, and if when you Ame you anoinc your 

Bait, whether Natural, or Artificial, it will draw 

the Fiſh to it in great abundance. 

Take ripe Cheries,and Stone them; then bear the 
Pulp thereof with Crums of Whire-Bread into a 
Paiſt, and if you caſt Peſts of it into the Wa- 
ter, it will entice the Fi/þ to the place. 

Take ſome Blood, ſome of the Fat and ſome 

40 of the Daxg that is in the ſmall Guts of a Sheep ; 
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Directions to take Pikes as they 
lze Sleeping, and Sunning them- 
ſefoes in S. clear Weather, the 
01e with a Net,and the other with 
a Runing-Knot of Horſe-hair, 


Suppoſe molt covert the Pike, as being an 

excellent #//þ ; They arc often found Sleep- 
ing in fair Open Weather , from March until Aw- 
gu/i, on the Top of the Water, and near the 
Land; they are thus taken. You mult be pro- 
_ vided with a long Pole, or Rod, that is light and 
firait, on the ſmaller End thereof faſten a Runing- 
Loop made of well twiſted Forſe-bair, and Silk, 


iome 7hime, Penny-Royal, Organ,Savory, Marjoram, 
Garlick, the Lees of ſtrong Sweet Wine, of cach 
a like quantity ; mix and chop them ſmall and 
well together, then make them inco ſmall Peders. 
Theſe Pellets being caſt into the Water will be 
{ure to draw Fiſh to them, if there be any tiring; 
and then with your Nets you may ſecure 
them. 

It you take the Blood of a Goat and the Lees 


of a large compals, which gently draw on him, 50 of {weert ſmelling Wine, and therewith make a 


and when you have it about five or ſix Inches 
over his GzZs, then hoiſt him up; if it be a ſmall 
one draw not the Co//ar fo far on, leſt he lip 
through: Make no Noiſe in WalK#ng by the 
Bank-fde, but go gently without ſpeaking , and 
in caſe you find one in ſuch a poſture as that 
you cant conveniently idraw your Loop on him, 
you may gently touch his Tail with the Rod, 
wi he will turn himſclt as you would have 
um. 

You may allo take them by a Nez, which is 
treated of in the latter End of the Ninth Chapter, 
touching the Landing of Carps, and other great 
FiſÞ, co which I refer you as to the Delcriprion 
thereof ; and I ſhall here teach you how to uſe it 
in taking Pikes , as aforelaid. When you per- 
cave any one fo Sleeping, pur your Nez into the 


Paift with Barly-Flowers , it will alfo attrat 
Fiſh. | 
It you anoint any Lines or Nets whith Salt , 
it will cauſe the Fiſh to avoid them. 
Take of ſtrong ſtinking Surgeon, and of the 
yellow Butter-Flyes each an Ounce, of Anni- 


ſeeds , Hempſeed , and Cheeſe, of cach Four 


Drams , of Hogs-Blood, and Gaibamon, of cach 
the like quantity, and of the Juice of Parſnipe 


60 Two Drams ; mix all theſe rogerher with a little 


Red Wine, and make them up into Pel-75, drying 
them in the Shade, and this is faid to be a very 
iching Barr. 

Take (ome of the Worms called G/ow- 
Worms, and diſtil them in a —C or Pal, 
with Four Onnces of Quwrt Silver , ſNoping the 
Vial very cloſe, that nothing may ——_— 


then put it into- your Nets, when, you Fifh, and 
it will artracdrhen. 

Take Nettles, and Fruve-leaved Graſs , chop 
them imall ; then mix ſome Juice of Houſe-lee 
with it, and rub your Hands therewith throwing 
the reſt into the Water,and: if you then hold your 
Hands in the Water, the Fiſh wilknot forbear to 
come tothem, and © you may take them. 

Take Heartworth, and Lime, mingle them to- 


gether, and throw it into any ſtanding Water, it 10 


will draw them thither, and cauſe them to be In- 
toxicated, ſo that you may take them floating on 
the Warer. 

Ir was the ſaying of a Learned Man, that Baits 
ſhould have four qualities ; Firſt , That Baits 
ſhould be ſtrong-ſimclling to draw them to you 
though ar a great diſtance, fuch as Oy/ of Amni- 
ſeeds, Juice of Wild Parſnips, or the like ; Se- 
condly, That Baits muſt be well Tafted, to in- 


vite the Pallet to cat them, fuch as Hogs-Bloed, 29 


Cheeſe, made of Goats-Milk, White Bread, yellow 
Butter-Flyes, &c. Thirdly , It muſt have an o- 
perating quality on the Zead, ſuch as rhe Lees of 
IWme, Strong-Water, &c. And Fourthly , That 
Baits ſhould haye a ftumiterous quality , ſuch 
as 1s in Mariga/ds , which bcing caten by them , 
will in a ſhort time Stupify them. Bur for this 


buſineſs there is nothing ſo exquiſite as Coculus- 
Indicus. 
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CHAP. XXX 


Direttions for reſerving Fiſh both 


in Ponds andRyvers from devour- 

Ing Creatures, ſuch as Otters, 
ater-Rats, Herns, Coots, 

Morc-Hens Sca-Pics, &Cc. 


Ut whilſt we are endeavouring to teach you 
the Arr of Killing F#ſh, 1 hold it not amiſs 


to give you ſomeDireftions how to preſerve them 
from the deſtruction of ſuch Creatures-as uſe to 


devour them, — 
Otters, and Water-Rats are great deſtroiers of 
Fiſh, eſpecially in Ponds and Freſh Rivers ; the 
beſt way to kill them is by Hunting them with 
Water-Degs, and Otter-Hounds ; you may alſo 
ſer dead Falls for your Rats in Holes which they 
frequent, and for your Otters':you may poiſon 
them in this manner. Lay near his Retrea? (which 
is caſfily found out) a Bait of an Fel, p 
which Arſenik , in this manner ; Slit the back 
of the Eel above the Navel, and dexterouſly pur 


The Compoſition that Cardan hath highly 3? jato the Slit Three or Four Crums of Arſenick ; 


commended , is this; Take a quarter of and 
Ounce of Cocu/as-Inditus , the fixth part of an 
Ounce of Coleworts, and as much Srrong-Water, 
an Ounce ot Cheeſe, and Three Ounces of Whea- 
ten Flower ; beat all thele together into a Paiſt,and 
lo ulc it. 

Take Penui-Royal , Sumimer-Sawvory , wild and 
{weet AMarjoram , of each Three Ounces; of 
Frankin/ſence and Mirrh, of cach an Ounce, of 


dried Barly ſteeped in good Wine, half a Pound 40 


of Hogs-Liver roaſted, Goats Fat, and Garlick, 
of each a Pound , mince each by ir felf ; then 
make it intoa Lump, and after into ſmall Pets, 
and it you throw theſe Peers into any place they 
will attract the Fi/b to them,and ſo take rhem with 
your Nets. 

Take Mutton Suet , Garlick, Wild and Sweer 
Marjoram dried, Thyme of each a like quantity, 
ſtamp them together with Crums of White-Bread 
and Wine, and give thereof for a Bait ; or you 
may make a Paijt of Wine,Lime, Old Cheeſe, and 
Rams Dung, Which will exccedingly Intoxicate 
all manner of Fiſh. 

It you take of that Medicinal Shel, called b 
Drug fters, Vnguis Odoratus, Cummin, Old C nk 4 
Wheat-Flower, of each a like quantity ; beat them 
well -rogether with Wire, and make it up into 
Pellets as big as Peaſe ; then caſt them into the 
Water , and fuch Fiſh as cat thereof may be 
taken up with ones Hands. 


It you make a Compoſition of Ariftolechia- _ 


Rotunda, Hogs Fat, and Lime, it will greatly at- 
tract Fiſh , Waich having talted, will {foon cauſe 


them-to turn yp-their 

I might have inſerted divers other Receipts ; 
dur chele ſhall ſuffice, being egough for che pur- 
pole 
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then place the Fe! from the Nave/ upwards our 
of the Water, the reſt tro be under the Water, 
having firſt ſowed up the Slit. Now it is the 
property of the Ozter to eat to the Navel, and 
{eldom further; and you may be ſure it will de- 
ſtroy him. You may alſo deſtroy the Ozter with 
a Wheel, which is ſo ordinary and well known, 
char the naming it is ſufficient. Yer I hold thar 
the Wheel made with a double Twnne! is berter 
than the ſingle one. 

The Herns, Sea-Pies, Cootes, Mews, More-hens, 
and King-Fiſhers, are great deſtroyers of Fiſh, cl 
pecially the young Fry ; you mult -therefore be 
provided with Zooks and Lines baited proper 
tor them, alſo with Lime-Twigs, Springes,and with 
a Gun, for all which you will find tufficient Di- 
reCtions in the Treatiſe of Fowling. 


C H A P. XXXL 


Direttions for making of Ponds 
and ſtoring them, GC. 


Ow concerning Fi/h-Ponds , and the ma- 
N king them, theſe Directions are neceſſar 
tobe obſerved. Thoſe Grounds are beſt whi 

are full of Springs, and apt to be Moriſh , for 
the one will breed them well , and rhe other will 
preſerve them from ſtealing. You are hkewite to 


conſider the Situation of the Pond, and the 
Nature of the Currents that fall into it ; likewile 
chat it be.coſneſo' ich 8 luke Rill , or —_— 
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KainWater that falls from the hilly Grounds ad- 
jacent , which isa great refreſhing to Fiſh, cauſing 
them to breed the better ; and it is obſerved that 
thoſe Ponds that receive the Piſs of Zerſes and 
other Cattle, have the fatteſt and largeſt Fiſh. In 
making your Pond let the Head of it be at the 
loweſt part of the Ground ; and let the Trench 
of your Flcod-gate have a good (wift fall , that 
it may not hetoo long in emptying when you 
have a deſire to draw or ſuc it. The beſt way 
to build your Ponds Ztead, is by driving in a Row 
of Stakes about fix foot long , and fix Znches 
Square, at four foot Diſtance : F/m is better 
than Oak ; drive them in the whole length of rhe 
Pond-Head, the firſt Row muſt be rammed in at 
lcaſt four foor deep, that they may ſtand ſtrong 
and fure ; then dig your Pond , and caſt your 
Earth amongſt the Piles and Stakes ; when they 
arc well covered oyer, drive in another Row over 
them , ramming in the Earth in the void Spaces, 
chat it may lye cloſe , and keep in the Water. 
You mult thus continue States upon S/ates,and 
rammin2 in the Earth until your Pond-ZZead be of 
the height you delign it. The inſide of the (aid 
Dam muſt be very ſmooth and ſtraight, that no 
current may have power overit. If your Pond 
carry about ſix foot of Water 'tis enough , but 
then it muſt he cight fooz deep to receive the 
Freſhes and Rains that ſhould fall into it. Some 
are of Opinion that 'ris good ro pave, or floor 


the botrom with large Turfs of F/or-erafs cloſe. 


joyncd and ſtaked dovyn , which is found cx- 
cellent good Food for the Fiſh. Alfo ſtake down 
in the: bottom , and on the ſides of the Pond {e- 
veral Fazo7s made of light Wood, not Oat; tor 
that hath a lirter taſt , and 1s offenſive tothem. 
Thele Fazg!s are very good to ſhelter the Fiſh, and 
recave them vyhen rhey caſt their Spawns , as al- 
to to preſerve them from Yermine, and the 
voung fry from other Fiſh. 

tis likewiſe necellary that Fiſh have ſome re- 
turing places, as hollow Barks , Shelves , Roots 
ot 77ces, or fuch like places, as vvell ro keep 
them irom Danger , as to cherith them in Heats 
and Colts. 

You may ſtore Carp , Bream and 7ench by 
thacmiclves , Pike, Perch, Tench and Fels by 
themſelves ; and with either you may mix Dace 
and Minows. But the Roach is a great Encmy in 
Breeding Ponds tor dcyouring the young Fry , 
lo that great care muſt be taken to Prevent 
their being 1n your Pond , for they are exceeding 
orcat Increaſcrs. ; : 

. The beſt Ponds to Breed C arps are tholc that 
have ſtrong and ſandy Bottoms-, that arc warm, 
and lyc out of the Wind, being ſheltered with 
Win, or Nut-7rees hanging over the ſides of 
the Banks. It is obſerved that Carps breed bt- 
ter 1h new made Poxds. than in Old ones that 


are tu!l of Mud and Weeds; ro that end you 


ſhould at leaſt every three Years ſue or cleanſe 
your Fonds from the (aid Filch and Mud that ly- 
cth at the bottom. 

It your Ponds be one in the Rear of another, 
let your firſt be ſtored with Carps and Tench, and 
the latter with Pike, Perch , Sc. and fo or- 


derthem that the Pike: may not come amongſt the 
C arps, 


FISEHETN 6. 


If you would have a Breeding-Pond become a 
Store-Pond , when you Sue it put in all Milters 
or all Spawners,vvhich vvill hinder the encreaſe ; 
and note that your Store-Ponds afford the fat- 
reſt and largeſt Carps. 

If for a Breeding-Pond, to every Milter you 
ſhould pur in two or three Spawns. 

Feed your Carps, Pikes and other Fiſh with 
Chipping s of Bread,Grains, the Entrails of Chick- 


Io ens , or any of the forementioned Baits (except 


thoſe that are intoxicating ) which will much 
improve them. 

Some Ponds will naturally fo produce Pikes , 
that you can hardly keep them free ; and expe- 
rience. ſheweth that Pikes do not always proceed 
from Generation , but ſometimes from Corrup- 
tion,and Putrification of Graſs, Weeds,Slime and 
the like. 

It you would have your Carps to grow large, 


+ obſerve theſe Dire&tions. In and about the Month 


of April when your Ponds begin to grow low in 
Water , cleanſe all the ſides where the Water is 
fallen away with an Iron Rake, or ſome other 
thing , then ſow fome Hay ſeed round abour , 
and rake it well in , and by the latter end ofthe 
Summer there will be a great growth of Grals, 
ſo that when the Water arifcth in the Winter 
Seaſon . it will overflow the ſaid Graſs, and then 
the Carps will feed thereon ; and in a ſhort time 


2 will become exceeding fat, and of a dclicate {weet 


Talt. 

In this Diſcourſe of Fi/hinz, you have been 
taughr divers ways for the raking of F3/h , not 
that the intent of Publiſhing them is to inſtruct 
Pochers , but only Gentlemen that are by the 
Law Authorized thercunto; and to that end I ſhall 
conclude this Treatiſe with an Abſtrat of ſuch 
Penal Statutes as relate thereunto. 


EMATN. AXXIHL 
An Abſtrait of the Penal Statutes 


Concer mms the taking of Filth. 


N the 13th of King Edward the firſt, it was 
enacted, That no Sal/mons ſhould be taken 
trom the Nativity of our Lady unto St. Martms 
Day ; That young Sa/mons ſhall nor be deſtroyed 
nor taken by Engines, or Nets at Mil-Poots 
from the midſt of 4pri/ unto St. Fohn Baptift. 

In the firſt of E/;zabeth it was enacted, That 
none ſhould rake and deſtroy any young Brood, 
Spawn or Fry of Salmon, Pike , Eelsor other 
fort of Fiſh in any Flood-gate , Wear, or any 0- 


, ther place , nor ro take any Salmons or Trouts 


not in Scaſon, being Shedder Salmons, or Shedder 
Trouts ; or Riper Salmons or Ripers T routs. Al- 
ſo that none rake Fiſh with any manner of 
Trammel, @c. in any River or Pond, but only 
with ſuch whoſe Me/b ſhall be rwo Inches and 2 
half broad. That no Pike or Pickeril ſhall be 


killed that is not ten Znches long , 7routs Eight 
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Iathes , Barbels ewelve Inches, and Salmons fix- 


teen Inches Fiſh. The Penalty inflicted on Of- 
fenders is 20 s. and the Fiſh fo taken, together 
with the Engine , &c. by which they were ta- 
ken. 

In the 22 and 23 of King Charles the ſecond ; 
It was cnacted unlawful for any . Perſon to uſe 
a Caſtinz-Net , Tramel , Shove-Net , &c. or to 
uſe any Ang/e , Hair , Nooſe, Spear or Trowl, or 
to lay any Net , Wears , Pots, Fiſh-Hooks , or 
other Engines for the taking of Fiſh in any River, 
Sew , Pond , Mote or other Water, or to be af: 
fiſting thereunto without the conſent of the Lord, 
or owner thereof ; and the Party fo offending 
being Convicted thereof within one Month before 


a Jaſtice of the Peace,ſhall pay for every ſuch Of- 
fence to the Party grieved fach Recompence as the 
Juſtice ſhall think fit , not exceeding Treble Da- 
mages ; beſides ſhall pay tothe Overſeers for the - 
Poor of the Pariſh a Sum not exceeding 10 s. and 
for Non-payment of the (aid Treſpaſs Moneys for 
want of a Diſtreſs, the Offender ſhall be com- 
mitted to the Houſe of Correction for ſuch time 
as the Juſtic2 ſhall think fir, not exceeding a 
10 Month. And by the ſaid A the Juſtice of the 
Peace before vvhom ſuch Offender ſhall be Con- 
vict , may take away , and cut or break in pic- 
ces all ſuch Spears, Nooſes, Trowls, Wears, Pots, 
a_ , or other Engines wherewith they are ſo ta- 
en. 
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Treats of the Improvment of GROUNDS, by Encloſures, 
Draining, and overflowing by Engines. By good Manuring, 'Til- - 
lage, Feeding, &c. with the benefit arifmg by the Tretoyl,-Sainfoyn, 
and Clover Grafs, ſhewing their Nature and - for what Giround moſt 


| 111111 | 


fit. 


ing , Sowing and Setting of 


O 
FR 


Of zARDENING for delight and profit, as the Rail: 


Seeds, Plants, and Flowers. Of 


UIT-TREES, and how to Raiſe, Graft and Inoculate them; 


with the benefit accrewing thereby ; as alſo by Timber and. other 


Trecs: 


SECTS neceſſary to be kept, 


The ſeveral forts of BEASTS, FOWL,-and I N. 


and how to breed and order them : 


WithiKALEN DER, or Monthly Directions neceſſary to be 


known by the flusbandman. 


C HA PE 


The INTRODUCTION. 


Eſteem, and held ſo Honourable in For- 
mer Ages, thar the Philoſophers; nay , 
Kings and Pinces, were exceedingly ; rg 
only in Rural or Country Habitation, but did al- 
ſo Exerciſe themſelves m this Noble Art. Giv- 
ing Rules and Precepts (which by their Writings 
they left ro Poſtcrity ro their: Immortal Fame. 
And the Romans had fo high an Eſteem for 4- 
griculture , that they gave*encouragmeht to the 
Induftrious Z/ſbandmar ; and puniſht the negli- 
ent; And when they 'gave names to their 771bes 
called the chiefeſt of the Stares rhe Ruftict Tribes, 
and rhe meancr in degree the ©rbane. 
As to its Antiquity no 4rt ſtands in-competi- 
tion with -1t'+ for alt- know that - the- Country 


\ GRICULTURE was of fo ashighan 


Life was the. moſt Antient ; for in the Infancy of 
the World, Men inhabited in Zents, Woods, and 
ſuch like places, inſtead of 77uſes, and lived on 
the Fruits of the Earth by their Labour. 

Plato faith, That a Country Lite is the Miſtreſs, 
and as it were the Pattern of Di/72-nce, FuPrice, 
and Frugality, andthat he could find nothihg 
more pleatant and profitable , than a Country 
Life, where they live tree from Pride, Malice, Co- 

10 Vetouſne(ls and Ambition. And Cicero diſcourſ: 
ing of rhe Urcility of feyeral Arts, concludes, that 
nothing is more advantageous and picalant, nor 
more worthy an ingenious Spirit, than Agricnt- 
Ture. 

Alſo Attalus, that rich A4/zan King , left his 
Regal Dignity, and berook himleli ro a Country. 
Lite, and was very intentin grica/ture, torn. 
ing and planting ſeveral Gardezs. | 

Likewiſe Dioc/e/ran the Emperour, letr his trou- 


20 blefom _ Empire, and betook himſelf to a Coun- 


try” Life , and would not return to his Zm- 
pre. 


Man'” 


Ggg 
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Many more Examples might be inſerted, bur 
theſe with the mulcitude of the hke Pre- 
ſidents which our Age and Country Afﬀeords , 
may ſuffice to convince any one of the Pleaſure, 
Dignity, Peace, Content and Utility of a Coun- 


Agriculture is of a large Latitude comprehen- 
wn nor only all things that are produced from 
the Earth, as all forts of Grains, Fruits, Flerbs, 
Plants, Roots, Flowers, &c. but alſo ſuch things 
that have their Nouriſhment from the Earth, as 
Cattle, Fowl, Injetts and Fiſh. Now the Hus- 
bandmans great Skil and induſtry is to be uſed for 
the Improvement of the Earth co bring forth her 
better encreaſe, and how to Breed and order Cat- 
tle, Fowl, &c. for the moſt advantage. There- 
fore having ſo ſpacious a Field to walk in, I ſhall 
with what brevity 1 can, treat of the moſt efſen- 
tial rhings, eſpecially thoſe that befit rhe quali- 
fication of a Gentleman to be a proficient in , 
omitting the Ruſtick part of Plowing and Sowing 
of Ground, as allo the Reaping, Mowing, making 
and Houſtng the Corn and Hay. 

This Treatiſe for Method ſake ſhall be divi- 
ded into ſeveral Chapters, and firſt of Grounds and 
the Improvement thereof, 


try Lite 


q@HAP. IL 


Of Meadow and Paſture-Gromds 
and how to Improve them by En- 
cloſures , Draining , and over. 


flowing by Engines. As alſo by 


Manuring and feeding them;with F 


the great benefit ariſmg by the 
Trefiy , Sainfoyn, and Clover- 
Graſs, ſhewing their nature and 


for what Ground moſt fat. 


Of ENCLOSURES. 


Nclofing of Land brings a very great bene- 
'*, fit to the Zuſbandman, and thatin ſeveral 
retpects. 

Firſt, Ir aſcertains every Mans juſt Proportion 
of Land. Secondly, It prevents abundance of 
T reſpaſſes and Jnjuries berween Neighbour and 
Neighbour. Thirdly, It gives great advantage 
for ſeveral forts of Improvement , as planting 
the Fledgrowes with Timber and Fruit-Trees , by 


enriching it with Crops of Cor», if converted to gy are cut from the Trees ſharpned at the points, and 


Arable, or by ſowing it with ſome of the new 
French-Graſſes as $ ain-foyn, Clover or Lucern; by 
feeding it with Cattle, or Mowing it for Hay, 
which Improvements cannot be made in Champain 
Countreys that are deſtitute of Encloſures. Fouth- 
ly, It is obſerved that the Crops of Corn are ber- 
ter than in open Fields ; for if the Fedgrowes 
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10 for Sider and Perry. All which reaſons being ſo 


20 from; thar is to ſay, not from a rich moiſt and 


30 been found : Three Rows are ſufficient for a good 


0 = be gathered, and ſown in a Bed well prepa- 


50 Popler and Ofters, being Aquaticks , and are very 


are tall, they keep the Lard warm, and ſhelter it 
from thoſe pinching Winds that deſtroy much. 
Corn ; And the Hedgrows: being well planted 
with 7rees, give good ſhelter and ſhadow for 
Cattle, both in Winter and Summer. Fifthly, 
The Hedgrows are very profitable , affordin 
Firing and Wood for the making Plagd Commend 
the hike neceſlaries ; and Sixrhly , the Hedzrows 
arc profrrable for Maſt for Swine, and for Fruit 


demonſtrative, there nceds no further Arouments 
to be laid down or perſwaſons uſed for Ercloſures. 
One thing more give me leave to add, that is, En- 
cloſed Grounds are far more pleaſant 2nd delighr- 
ful than the open Champain , and afford more 
diverſion. 

In the making of Hedgrovs theſe Cautions are 
to be obſerved ; Not to plant 7rees not natural- 


ly agreeing with the Soyl they were removed 


worm Soyl, into a cold, barren and dry; notto 
plant them too deep, in the barrcneſt Earth ; To 
detend them from the external injurics of Co/d, 
Drought, or prejudice of Cattle , which muſt be 
by tencing or encloſing them in by an artificial 
dry Hedge on both ſides. 

For Hedges the beſt are ,uick/et of Whitethorn ; 
and to fer on the flat is far better than on 
the ſide, if adry Bank ; as hath experimentally 


thick Hedge ; the richer the Soy/ is, the berter will 
the Quick grow, and rhe ſooner come to - 
jon. You mult keep them free from Weedswhich 
may be eaſily done with a #ee ; if the Quick 
be ſer exaQtly in Ranges, and about Nine Inches 
alunder will be thick enough. The Nurſery 
Quick doth far ſurpaſs that which is drawn up 
out of Woods or Hedgrows, therefore in the Sea- 
ſon when the Z7aws arc ripe, let a ſufficicnt quan- 


red in ſome convenient place in your Nurſery, or 
Garden; after a Y cars growth they mult be ſer, 
and if you keep them longer they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into Beds, as being fown too 
thick. 

For Marſh or Watery Meadows Quick-ſet Hedges 
are not ſo cuſtomary, yer they will grow well on 
the Barks, and are very ſerviceable and commodt- 
ousto Cattle ; the moſt uſual Fences are Wiiws, 


quick growers, and by conſequence greatly pro- 
firable ; for tis obſerved that a Mi//ow and an 
Oat being ſet at one time, the Wi/-w will buy a 
Horſe, before the Oak will buy a Saddle. 

A Popler is alſo a quick grower, and affordeth 
a better Wood than a Wilhow. The Ofters are cut 
every Ycar, and are of great uſe for diyers things 
about a Country-Howſe, as for Baſkets, Hardles, 
Sc. Theſe, as alſo the Popler and the Wilow, 


ſo thruſt deep into the Ground near the ſides of 
Ditches, tothe end they may have the benefit of 
the moiſtne(s of the Water tonouriſh them. Let 
the Sets be buſht about ro keep them from the 
injury of Cattle for Three or Four Years, and 
keep them clear from Suckers that will ſpring 
out in the Bodics, which hinder their heading: 
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The beſt way to ſer them is in Rows, and at 


about Five Foet afunder ; but the Ofters arc to be 'Wind-Mz/l 


hruſt in the Bancks cloſe to the Water ſide, and 

at about 9 {xches diſtance. | 
Some are of Opinion , that Encloſures do oc- 
calion Mildews and Blaſting: but that is a 
vulgar Error. "Tis true , Wheat is ſubject to it, 
in Champain and other Countreys, as well 
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But although this Invention, as indeed the 
Engine, and ſome others, are of good 
uſe; yet of late Years there are others of far 
more worth and excellency for this purpoſe, - 
Invented by that Ingenious Gentleman, Sir Sa- 
wuel Moreland; and . which are- expoſed to Sale 
by his Subſtitutes, eſpecially by one now dwel- 
ling in Southampton Buildings, London, where you 


as in Encleſures, in Moiſt Years, and on Rich 1 may make choice of ſuch as are moſt fir ſor 


3: Grounds. 


Of Meadow and Paſture Grounds. 


Fadow, and Paſture Grounds , Arc of two 
kinds, wiz. Wer, and Dry : The Wet arc 
properly called Mar/h Grownds , being thoſe that 
are ſubjet ro Overflowings , as well Naturally, 
as Arnficially, by the help of Engines. The 
Dry Meadows are fuch as are 7plands , and by 


your purpoſe. 


Rules to be obſerved in the Overflowing 
of Grounds. 


e Water raiſed to the deſigned 
height, let the main Carrzage be cut, al- 
lowing it a convenient Deſcent, to give the Water 
a fair Current all along: Alſo let the Mouth of 


reaſon of their £xctoſures are ſubject to Improve- *© the Main Carriage be of breadth rather than 


ments by propagating of new Graſſes, or Fays; 
asthe Clover, 7, refoy!, Sainfoyn, &c. of which in 
order. 


Of Marſh, or Wet Meadow Grounds. 
W*z 7 Meadews may be conſidered under 


three diſtin Heads ; Firſt, Such as lve 
near the Banks of Rivers on a Flat, and have 


the benefit of overflowing by Land-floods : Se- 3 


condly, Such that lye near Rivalets, and may 
be overflown by ſtopping the Current , and 
rurning it upon them: And Thirdly , Such 
Grounds that lye above the Surface of the Wa- 
ter, and arc overflown by the help of Engines 
to raiſe up the Water , and caſt it upon them. 
All which forts of Ground are very improveable 
by Over flowing, eſpecially by the firſt, as leaving 
a more Fatning Subſtance behind , fo that the 
charge and trouble of Dwnging ſuch Grounds 
may be {pared ; but for thoſe that cannot be 
Overflown without the help of Ergines, the 
Manuring is very pro:$@ble : for upon ſuch the 
Water is made ulc of chiefly in a Dry Seaſon, 
yer were they Overflown about a Month 
or five Weeks before Mowing time , the Advyan- 
tage would be fufficiently tound by the great 
Burthen of Graff, eſpecially if ic prove 'a Dry 
Sealon: Alſo to Overflow them after Zay- 
Flarveſt , will produce a Second Crop, or make 
excellent good After-Paſture , xecompencing the 
labour in a Tenfold manner. But by the way of 
Caution, let not the Water lye on the Grounds, 
if poſſible, above Forty eight Hours ; for if it 
lieth roo long it Chills the Ground, and doth 
tar more hurt than good. Therefore your Grounds 
muſt ſo be ordered by Rilfings ; to carry off the 
Water into Ditches, and thoſe Ditches to convey 
it into «Rivers; and for the berter 


ing the ſame, the Riffs and Ditches muſt always 


be kept open, ſcoured, and in good order. 

There are ſeveral forts of Engines to be uſed 
tor the Overflowing of Grounds, as the Perfian- 
Wheel, fo called, as being there firſt uſed, ' and is 
now very common in /taly, Spain, and France, 
and draws up great quantities of Water. This 
Ezine -is-to be cond ncar the Bants of Aruers. 


5 


4 


depth, ſufficient to receive the whole Stream 
deſired , and when you uſe but a part of the 
Water, let the Main Carriage grow Narrow by 
degrees, unto the end the Water may preſs into 
the leſſer Carriages that comes from the 
Main. 

Ar convenient Diſtances, and where the 
Ground riſeth, ſmall Tapering Carriages ſhould 
be cur proportionable to the diſtance and quan- 


2 tity of Water, or Land ; for although it ſcemeth 


to waſte Land by cutting fo much Z7urf, yer it 
proves otherwiſe, for the more nimble the Water 
runs oyer the Graff it is the better , which is 
occaſioned by making many Carriages, and thoſe 
very ſhallow. | | 

The Drains muſt be ſo made as to carry off 
the Water the Carriage brings on; for as the 
leſſer Carriages convey the Water to every part 
of the Land, ſo muſt the leſſer Drains be made 
amongſt the Carrzages in the loweſt places , to 
convey away the Water , which muſt widen as 
they run, and the Carriages be leſſened , for if 
the Water be not well drained off , it proves 
very prejudicial to the Graſs; for in the Winter 
it killeth it, and in the Spring , or Summer, it 
—_ its growth , and breeds Ruſhes and 
Weeds. 


Of Dry Meadows, or Paſtures , and the 
Improvements to be made thereon. 


Any good Meadows are ſpoiled by being 
M peſtered with Ant-Hills, Shrubs, Fern, 


Broom, or Goſs, inſomuch that __ part thereby 
is loſt, and cannot be Moved , and that which 
remains 1s not ſo beneficial as if Mown, or Fed 
together. For the clearing the Ground of ſuch 
Anoyances, Mr. Platt hath invented an Ingeni- 
ous /nſtrument , which ſomerhing  reſembleth a 
three 7ined Dung-Fork , but much larger and 
ſtronger , the $tale thereof being like a large 
and Leaver ; which 7ftrument ſet abouc 
half a foot diſtance from the Root of the Shrub, 
then with an Hedging Beetle drive it in a good 
depth; and ſo force ir up by the Roots. 


> 


For 
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For deſtroying 4»/-F7:/s,being provided with a 
ſharp Paring-Shovel, diviae the 7urf on the Top 
into four parts or quarters , laying them open 
{eyeral ways; thea take our the Core , which 
ſpread on the Land, and lay the Zarf again 
neatly in its place, but a little hollowing or 
ſinking in, that is, lower than the Surface of 
the Earth, fo that at the beginning of the Winter 
the Water ſtanding therein will deſtroy the Re- 
mainder of the nts, and by the Spring ſettle the 
Turk. 

In Cold, Moiſt, Claiy, Spewy , Moſly, or 
Ruſhy Ground , where the Paſture , or Hay is 
ſowr and fhorr, nd pix Auguſt, cauſe rhe 
Turf to be pared off and burnt, as hercafter 
ſhall be direted , and Plow it up; and in the 
S»yrino let it be Sown with Zay-Du/t , or with 
Corn and Hay-Seed mixt together , which will 
ciuſe a great fertility, and altcr the Nature of the 
Ground. 

The beſt Seaſon for Dunging of Meadows is in 
December, January, and February; tor in theſe 
Pluoia! Months the Fatnels of the Soy! will bz 
waſhed to the Roots of the Graſs, before the Sun 
dricth it away ; and for the breaking the Clods 
uſe a large Wad of B-»ſhes, ro draw . over the 
Ground with a 77or/e in the nature of an Far- 
row ; and whar S/oxes arc in the Dug cauſe to 
be garhered off the Ground , for they do not 
only hinder the growing of the Graſs, bur en- 
danger the ipothng the Scy/» in the Mowing 
ir. 

For ſuch Grounds that are Sandy, lot, and 
Dry, the beſt Manuring is Mart, Chalt, Lime, or 
the like Cold Soyls : and for Co/d, Ruſhy, Spery, 
and 1ofly Lands, ule Aſhes of Weed, Turf , or 
Sea-Coal; ailo Pigeons Dung, and all ot and 
Sandy Soyls; and betwixe theſe rwo Extreams, 
iz. Hot ana Cold , the common Dunz made by 
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good Tillage, then Sow firſt your Cory, cauſing 
the Ground to be well Zarrowed, and then the 
Clover-Seed, Harrowing it with a Buſh to cover 
it over with Earth; for if you ſhould do it with 
Harrows, the Corn would be raiſed up, and fo 
{poil the Crop. Be ſure ro be provided with 
good New Seed, otherwiſe your Crop will be 
bur indifferent, and there is great Deceit uſed in 
it by many Seed/men. 

This Graſs is ſaid to be fo profitable , that it 
will produce three or four Crops in a Year, that 
is, three to Mow, and one to Feed; the firſt 
Crop may be cut in Mid May, which ſhould be 
Cur green, and before the Stalk begins to grow 
too big, as alſo roo Dry and Wither, unleſs it be 
kepr for Seed, and rhen it muſt be quite Ripe, 
otherwiſe the Seed will be hard ro Threſh our. 
Now for your Direftions to know when it is 
Ripe, the Szaiks will Dye , and turn of an yel- 


20 /owiſh Colour ; but if you intend any for Seed, 


the beſt is the ſecond Crop, about July : when the 
Seed is Threſhed out, the Straw is good for little 
except the Fire. 

Some arc of Opinion , that the Clover will 
grow on any Barren Ground :; but by Experi- 
mental Knowledge it is found otherwiſe , and 
that the Richer and Better the Ground is, the 
berter will be the Clover; therefore Sow it nor 
upon Heathy barren Ground. 

As to the Profit made of Clover Graſs, an Acre 
of Ground (after the Firſt Year, if it be well 
Husbandcd, and good kindly thick C/over) may 
be worth Fifteen, or Twenty Pounds per Annum ; 
for the two next Years, and as it degenc- 
rates and becomes weaker , is leſs Worth , nor 
vvill it laſt above five Years. An Acre (it Fed) 
vvill keep four Cows all rhe Year at Paſturage, 
vyhich is a great Advantage. After the Strength 
of the Clover is gone, vyhich vvill be after four 


Frſes and Cattle may be beſtowed upon the 4© or five Tears , the Ground vvill be very fit and 


Grounds berwixt borh. 
Of the ſeveral kinds of Grafs, and Hay, 
CLOFER GRASS. 


Here are {cvcral forts of Clover, bur the 
» beſt is thac which is brought from Flain- 
Aers, and bears the great Red /Zony-Suckle , 


good for Corn for two or three Years, and then 
it may be applyed for C/rver again. Ir is not to 
let Cattle that are not uſed to this Food , to cat 
too liberal of ir at firſt, for ir being ſo {weer and 
luſcious vvill Surfcit them ; ſo that the beſt vvay 
is to Cur it, and give it them in Racks, as they 
do in Flanders. It is alſo good Food for Hogs, 
and will make them Far. 

An Acre of Claver may produce three or 
four Buſhels of Seed, and about three Pecks is a 


having a ſmall $-:4 about the bigneſs of 50 goo! Days Work to Thrcſh. 


Muſtard S:ed', and the beſt is of the greeneſt 
ycllow Colour. 

The belt way to Sw this Seed , is to mix it 
with A4/hes, Sand, fine Da/*, or the like, that will 
help ro fill the Hand , the S--4 being fo ſmall, 
and theretore not fo well to be Sowed of an 
exact thickneſs in all places of it ſelf; yet good 
Seedſmen will do it well alone, and then it is 
beſt : Alto obſerve in Sowing it, to chuſe good 
Calm Weather, 

The Seaſon to Sow it is in the beginning of 
April, or latter en\d of March , if it be likely to 
prove a Dry $-4/91; and you muſt allow to an 
Acre about a Gen , or Nine or Tcn Pound : 
tome fay lets, but you had berter over than 
under S$-:4/ jt. The Z:1d muſt be brought to a 


v 


SAIN- FOIN. 


He Soy/s proper for this Graſs are Barren, 
Dry, Stony Ground , hardly fit for Corn, 
or Graſs; but all Clays, and other Cold , Wer 
Grounds, bear it not. There is ſuch great Im- 
provement made by this Seed, that Grounds not 


60 yvorth 2 s. an Acre, may be made worth 30 


Or 4O 5s. 

The Seaſons for Sowing it are in Autumn, from 
the beginning of Awgs/# until the end of Sep- 
tember; and in Spring, from the beginning of 
Febr uary until the of March : And the Ear- 


| Lear it is Sown incither Seaſon , the better it 15. 


"Tis 


Tis a large ahd light See4, and there muſt be 
Sowed four Buſbels to an Acre. 

In Autumn the Tillage muit be as if for Wheat 
fine Plowed, and allo as vvell Harrowed; and 
then Sow it, and Farrow it again to cover the 
Seed. In Autumn it muſt be always Sowed alone 
vvithout Grain; but in Spring vvith Oats, or 
Barley, Sowing the Corn but thin. In-Spring the 
Husbandry muſt be the ſame in all refpets as for 
Summer Corn, and Sown as before directed. 

Nevy Broken Ground can't be Sown vvith it ; 
but if the Gr:und be preſently turned up after 
the Crop is off, and vvell Farrowed, it may be fit 
to Sow the Spring following, 

The Ground {owen with this Seed, muſt be 
well fenced in , and ſecured from Cattle rhe firſt 
Year ; the ſecond Year it may be Mowen , and 
fed about Allallontide , but when the Weather- 
is wet, the Cattle ſhould be taken out for fear of 
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grows , otherwiſe your ExpeCtation will fail in e- 
very point ; for. if it be not, it is impoſſible to 
cleanſe it from the courſe and foyr Graſs which 
mixes with it; and is ſo deſtructive tothe Tre- 
feil , that it will not laſt half fo long; for as the 
courſe Graſs encreaſerh every Year, ſo the other 
decreaſeth. The next Year after the Corv,it may 
be either Fed or Mown. LSE STI 
The beſt Seaſon for Sowiaz this Seed , cither 


10 With Oats or Barly , is from Mid-March to the 


end of April; and ir muſt be Sown after the 


Corn , as before directed for the other. Seeds;and 


afterwards finely Harrowed , and Rowled. Abour 
a dozen pound of Seed is ſufficient for an 
Acre, St, ISR 
Whereas Land that is brought our of Heart by 
frequent 7i/age , produceth: Conch-Graſs, Twitch 
and the like Weeds chat are great Enemies to the 
Corn , and impoveriſherth the Land ; this. 7refoz! 


Spoiling the Roots until they be ſtrong , Which © doth enrich the Ground,and prepates it for Corn, 


will be the third Year; and if it be not of a 
ſufficient growth to Mow the ſecond Year, ( as 
ſometimes it will not, ) then feed it, obſerving 
the former caution not to let the Cattle roo-much 
trample it, until the third Year. Butalways after 
( as long as it laſts which may be thirty Years ) it 
may be cicher Mown or Fed at pleaſure,without any 
Emendation of Dwng.But it is beſt to be ſometimes 
Mown,and ſometimes Fed; when it is deſigned to be 


deſtroying the Couch-Graſs, and the like Weeds if 
it be kept Mowed , and Plowed again before the 
Trefoil be decayed , and other Graſs grow up in 
the Room ; and will likewiſe bear far better Cor» 
than before : And when it is again worn out , 


will bear good Trefoi/ as before. 


La LUC ERNE. 


Mown,it muſt be laid in about Our Lady Day; and 30 


it will be fit to Mow in the middle of May, when 
it begins to Flower : Ir is made in all reſpects as 
other Z/y , and 1s very good for all Cattle ( ex- 
cept Sheep) as being too prols for chem, breed- 
ing ſtore of Milk ; and in the Winter Seaſon 'tis 
good for Sheep. 


TREFOIL, o NINSUCH 


Or Sowing this Seed, obſerye the fame Me- 
thod in ordering the Ground as for the other 
Seeds. Ir muſt be ſown about the Middle of: 4- 
pril , and ſome Oats may be fown with ir, but 
not ſo great a proportion as with other Seeds. 
The Land muſt be well dreſſed, and ar leaſt three 
rimes fallowed.. It may be Mown twice every 
Year , and Fed all the Winter ; The Hayit well 


: | His Graſs is of thar Nature to grow upon 409 made and ordered, 1 very good for all kind of 


the pooreſt Land that is; and although 
quite worn out by frequent 7i/aze, yer will-pro- 
duce good and profitable Crops of Graſs , and 
all Land naturally kind for Corn , and unkind for 
Grals, is kind for 7refo!. 

The Paſture is very good for Cattle , eſpecial- 
ly for Cows , cauſing great Increaſe of Milt ; and 
the /7ay is as Nouriſhing and Fatning , provided 
it be Mowed and made in good Seafon, whilſt it 
is full of Yellow Bloſſoms, and not over-dryed, 
being ſoon made ; and then it will not loſe its 
colour , nor ſhrink in making as the Clover-graſs 
doth , being much finer and greener. Ir is alſo 
exceeding good for Ews and Lambs , it being a 
ſound fe-ding, and free from Rotreneſs ; nor 1s it 
ſ{ubje&t to Surfeir the Cattle as the Clover; and 
theretore it is very good for preventing this mi 
chict, to mix in the Sowing one Moity of this 
Seed with another of Clover , which doth thrive 
very well rogerher, and affords borh good ZZay, 
as wellas Paſturage. | | 

The 7refoil will cndure much longer- if it ſtand 
not tor Seed , for that is Deſtructive to the Root, 
and the Sap is gone that ſhould nouriſh it ; be- 
cauſe ir mult be cur late , and in the Heart of Sum- 
mer, always provided the Ground be Sown wirh 
clean Jeed, (eparated from the Husk whereur it 


50 long. 


Cattle ; eſpecially for Horſes ; and is good to far 
ſtore Cattle. It mult be given with Caution at 
the firſt, as direted for the Clover , for fear of 

rfeiring , ſo that it is beſt ro be mixed with 
Straw , or Hay. An Acre will ſerve three Zor- 
ſes all the Year at Paſturage ; and will ſoon raiſe 
them to Fleſh , and make them Far. 

If it be Mow but once a Year , it will, hold ten 
or twelve Years, but if twice a Year not ſo 


There are ſeveral ſorts of other Graſſes , but 
theſe being the chief I ſhall omir the reſt » only ro 
fay that Hop Clover , Trefoil, or Three. Leaved' 
Graſs are both finer and ſweeter than the great C/o- 
ver-Graſs,and will grow in any Ground. They may 
be Sown wirh Corn as before directed , or with- 
out, or being Sprinkled in Meadows will much 
mend the ay, both in Burthen and Good- 
nels. 
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Of Mable Land , how to order it 
with the ſeveral Grains uſually 
own. 


He great and chicfeſt knowledge of rhe 
Hushandman , conſiſts in the Underſtand- 
ing the true Nature of the Ground , for every 
ſort of Land almoſt requires a different fort of 
Huſbandry ; fome Grounds yielding plenty of 
that which on another will not grow. The iff and 
ſtrong Ground receiverh the greateſt Improvement 
from the Pl/oagh , and the light, warm and Mel- 
low Land is moſt fit for Plantations and Garden- 
ings ; not but that the Light and Mellow Ground 
is good for Corn , but the ſtiff is not ſo good 
for Plantations. Alſo Moſſe, and ſuch like Grounds 
are much improved by Plouzhing. 

All ſtiff, Clayey,, moiſt and cold Grounds 
arc generally thrice Plowghed for Wheat , and 
four times for Barley ; for the ſeveral Ploughings 
are very Advantageous to the Ground in divers 
reſpeRts, as killing the Coatch , Twitch and the 
| like Weeds that the Ground is ſubje&t unto ; It 
alſo makes it light , Mellow and Finer for the 
Seed ; and by giving it a Fallowing in the Sam- 
mer , is as good as a forry Dunging to it. 

Land that hath layn long for Paſture , will be 
fubje&t ro Moſs and Weeds , fo that Ploughing 
of ſuch Land for two or three Crops , will be 
very Advantageous, not only in the Crops, but 
alſo ro the Ground , eſpecially if when it is laid 
down it 1s Soiled , or Sown with ſome of the a- 
foreſaid French Graſſes. 

There is much waſt Ground in divers parts 
of this Kingdom , as /feaths , Ahors, and Com- 
mons ſubje& to Broom , Ruſhes, Fern , Heath 


and the like , which if encloſed and good ZFus- 40 


bandry uſed on them,would become good Grounds, 
Experience of which hath been madein many parts 
of England , on Ground that wonld ſcarce bear 
Graſs, to produce good Crops of Corn ; and the 
way to efic& this is to Burn, or Denſhire them as 
hereafter ſhall be Treated of ; which is fo exceed- 
ing Advantageous , that two or three Years Crops 
have been worth the Inheritance of rhe Land; and 
after rwo or three Crops of Corn _ lain down 
for Paſture , and Sown with ſome o 

faid French Graſſes, do become good Paſture 
Grounds ,, efpecially ro what they were be- 


forc. 


The ſeverally ſorts of Grain uſual Sown in 
England. 


| 'He Husbaudmans great carc is to underſtand 

the Nature and Temper of his Land, and 

what Grain is belt agreeable thereunto, otherwiſe 
he can expe bur indifferent Crops. 

There is no Graz {6 uſefy}, and Univcrial as 

Wheat, of which there arc {eycral forts , as the 


the afore- 5© 


A es ea ata =o s———ais 
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Poland Wheat both White and Red , Great and 
Small , the Straw Wheat, Rivet Wheat, both 
White and Red ;, The Turkey Wheat , the Gray 
Wheat , the Flaxen Wheat, which in ſome places 
is ſuppoſed to be called Lammas Wheat, Chiltern- 
Ograve Wheat, Sarafins Wheat, with other Names 
which tis probably may be the ſame ſorts: Of 
thele forts ſome prove good for cold and ſtiff 
Land ; and others for that which is Hort and Dry. 


10 The Great Poland and the Ograve delights in ſtiff 


Ground , the Flaxen and Lammas on indifferent 
Lands ; and the Sarafrms on any. The Bearded 
Wheat is not Subjet to Mil/dews. The beſt Sea- 
ſon tro Sow Wheat is about Mithae/mas ; and ra- 
ther when the Weather is wet than dry. 

RIE is a Grain uſed next to Wheat for Bread , 
and both mixt rogerher in the Sowing ( which is 
called Meaſeline ) makes an excellent fort of fine 
moiſt and Palatable Bread. This Grain may be 


20 Sown ſomething later than Wheat”, if of it (elf, 


and will Grow on a lighter and poorer Land ; Ir 
requireth a dry Seed time, it is a great bearer, and 
yields an advantageous Crop. | 

BARLET isa profitable Grain,but the Ground 
mult be good and brought to a fine 7/t; the beſt 
Seaſon is abour the latter end of March , or be- 
ginning of Apri/ ; and ro be Sown when the 
Weatheris dry, is very conyenient. 

0 ATS is a Grain much uſed in the Northern 
Parts of this Kingdom for their Bread , as alſo 
for their Malt, making good Beer. This Grain 
groweth almoſt on any Ground , nor is there 


30 that fineneſs of 7i/aze required as for Barley,for 


this may be Sown upon a Laye. The Seaſon is in 
Febraary and March. There are twoorts , the 
White or Poliſh Oat , which is a fine weighty 
Grain , and the B/ack Oat much Sown in Fenny 
Grounds , which ſort of Corn is ligkt , lank, 
long tayled , and not ſo good as the Whize. 

PEASE arc of great uſe and very profita- 
ble ; there are ſeveral forts, as the Greey , the 
Gray , or Hog-peaſe, the large Rowncifals , and 
the White which arc of ſeyeral forts, as the FHotſ- 
pur, Reading, Haiſtinz, and Sandwich : And for the 
Sowing them, ſeveral Seaſons are to be obſerved, 
thar 1s,fooner or later as you would have your 
Crop to be Ripe ; for the Hotſpur abour Chrif- 
ms is 2 good time, but if the Seaſon prove froſty 
ſomwhar later. Peaſe do much Me/ow Land , 
making it fir for a Crop of Winter Corn; and it 
muſt be Sown in a good Ground , your Stony , 
Ruſhy Land being unfit for it. | 

BEANS delight in aftrong deep Land, and 
are of chief uſe for farting Hogs , and being 
ground and mixt with Oats , are a good ſtrength- 
ening Food for Horſes. 

ARES, or Fetches ate not of ſuch great uſe, 
but Pigeons much delight in them. It is good 
Fodder for Horſes if cut green. It requires indit- 
ferent good deep Ground , ' the Seaſon is about Fe- 
bruary or March to Sow them. 

LENTILLS, or TIL LS are vety _ 
0 


, Fodder , they grow on any Ground , yet a 


a great Encreaſc. 

LUPINS area palſe of a very great pro- 
fit, growing on any Sandy , Gravelly or Ruſhy 
Ground, being foddenin Water are good Food for 
Swine and Oxen. BUCK- 
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BUCKW HEAT doh muclt help barren * nine, ten, cleven, or twelve pound, bur if wrought 
Land , it yields a great Encreaſe, is excellent up fit for Sale,ar leaſt fifteen or twenty pounds. 
good tor Swine. and Poultrey , it is Sown about AS to the Watering , Drying, Breaking and 
April, yer late ere it is Ripe ; and vvhertit is Tewtawing of Flax, as alſo of Hemp, 1 ſhall leave 
cut, mult lye ſome rime ro wither the Stalks. you to ſuch as are expert therein. 


Of HEMP. Of WOA D, or WADE. 


EMP is a Commodity that would be very ns » 
H Advantageous to the Nation , were the 1© WW neg » tow, YE modiry, and of Ny 
Planting Encouraged , and the Manufatture of Quand 90 4 Wo, rene DOT +l + 
C/oth Eitabliſhed by publick Work-Houſes, for the re : Fo Ord : þhankeer” x 44 Wy 
Poor of every Pariſh to be imployed therein; how- ry he Bom 4 Y 'n” H, gene hw 
ever it is very convenient for every Family ro |, Bok 4 pots ar _ 4 > 9k To Z 
have tome Ground ſet a part for emp , as alſo ON a c F nts w ge JENS 
tor Flax, were it no more than for Linncn for yy 4 ony 7 ONO NE EITEIO' HE 
their own Family. Clods, Stones, Turfs, @c. taken away ; about 

HEMP delights in Ground that is warm and tour Buſbe!s foweth an Acre. It muſt be kept 
andy , or a lictle gravelly , provided ic beRich , well Weeded until che Leaves cover the Ground ; 
and of a deep Soil ; as for cold Clay , wet and 2© and when they are grown fair and large, then ſer 
Mooriſh Ground it is not good. The beſt Seed to Cutting, and fo throughout the Summer, thar 
is the brighteſt , and that which will retain irs ? 18 may have four or five reps , and. That 
Colour and Subſtance in rubing ; about three ne grows in the Sacre wary TE cory. WAY 
Buſhels is enough for an Acre , bur the Richer - rs  Bapbrordan cc w_—_ ah _ 
_ Ground is,the more Seed may be Sown there- ous Crops are much worſe; and if either are 

The beſt © i | mixed with the former, they ſpoit the whole 

The beſt Sealon to Sow it isin April , and When it is C», ic muſt be forchwith 'carryed 


earlier or later according as the Spring talls our : | 
- S tro the Mill and Ground , one” #7, full after 
ſr muſt be carefully preſerved from Birds, who anacher, 2s faſt '05 may bes the Take of thi 


yvill clfte deſtroy much of the Szed. > SY *e 
| —_ 7 Leaf is to be preſerved in it , and when ir is 

*1 COS ans re _— : _ ar Ground it muſt be made into round Ba! , and 
vyhich time 2 good part vvill be Ripe 3 that is oy by one upon the Fleats to dry ; 


the lighter Summer-FHemp that bears no Seed, and | Tx 
R 5 p - p which done, they arc to be raken down and laid 
is called the Fimble-Hemp, whole Stalk grows rogether, and 74 more pur in their places. Burt 


IVhite ; and then it is to be pulled forth , dryed for the right ordering of Woad , and concerning 


and laid up for uſe. The felt It grow waril things relating thereunto, it will be con- 


the Seed be Ripe, which will be ſomething before : | 
Michaclmes ; and this is uſually called the #arle- Yet fo confulr an Experienced Work: 


Hemp. When you have gathered it up , and The ti | "__ 

| : . w—__ 2 time to Sow the Seed is in March : An 
bound 0 Bundles , ler it be Houled until i 40 good Woad may be worth 20, or 30 /. 
be Thrathed , the Seed being very good to give +. 1 21d , 
Pigeons, and Fowl. An Acre of Flemp may be IN 
worth unvvrought, ſeven or eight pound, and if 


wrought,ten or tvvelve pound. 0f MADD ER. 
Of FLAX. | Adder is a very Rich Commodity , uſed 


by Dyers, as alſo Apothecaries, tor ſeve- 
LAX is allo avery good Commdity, and -Tral Phyſical Occaſions. It bears, a Seed , bur ir 
employcth many Poor People in the drefling, comes not to pertection ,, {o- that it is planted 
ordering , and making irtinto Cloth. go from 'the Sees taken from the Madder ir ſelf: 
The Land fit for Flax is any Sound Rich The Scaſon -for it is in March , and April; the 
Ground , the beſt yielding the beſt Flax. The Ground muſt be exceeding Rich , of a deep 
Land muſt have the fame 7i4age as if for Cory; Soyl, and Warm: It muſt be Dug two or three 
and the Scafon for ſowing it , isin the latter end -Spz7s deep, finely Raked, laid Level , and made * 
of March, or beginning of April. The beſt Seed into long Beds, about a foot and an half broad, 
comes from the Faff Coantry , and will laſt indifo- which muſtheckepr well Weeded puaril the MHad- 
ferent good for two or three Crops; and then &er hath 'gor the Upper Hand of the Weeds, 
change it. About two Buſhels is ſufficient for an which will be the firſt Year ; tor it comes not to 
Acre of the Eaſt Coantry Seed , but of our Seed Perfection until the third Year , but the ſecond 
half a Buſhel more , permit 1t-not to grow rill-$o Year you may take up flome Sets. In the Takin 
it be over Ripe, neither gather it unnil ir beRipe; up of every Root there will heone Runner, whic 
the Ripeneſs is known by the Seed , and when hath little Bs on it, which may be cut into 
it is Ripe, hayc your Plackers in readineſs ro ga- pieces, and each "planted with a Bud out of the 
ther it ; and tyc it up in| Fandfulls, which muſt Ground, fer upright, which makes good Sets ; 
be ſzt up one againſt another, until jc be prefet- one Runner will make many Sers , bur theſe Sers 
ly dryed , and then Houte ir.  can'tbe got upuntil the Madder be raken ay; 
An Acre of good Flax may be worth eight » und having thus. preſerved: at until. ic come _y 


[:: 


214 AGRICULTURE. 
good Crop , and curiouſly dryed it like unro or rwen Quartets of Lime is ſufficient for an 
Hops, toa perfett and juſt gage of Drought. Acre :, Allo a mixture of Lime and Dung is a 


very good Compoſt for Land. But where there 
Of RA PE, or COLE-SEED. 


is not the conveniency of a Xi/» , to burn the 

Chalk into Lime , ſimple Chalk may be uſed; 
His Seed is very profitable to be Sowed 
upon Marſh, or Fenny-Land , or indeed 


which by Froſts and Rains will be diſſolved. 
upon any Moiſt Ground , that is of a fart and 


and prove a good enrichment to the Ground, 
rich Soyl. The beſt Seed is rhe biggeſt, and ir 


and will alſo be very good to mix with Dung : 
Thar which is called Cha/k-Rubbiſh , being the 
muſt be dry and of a clearColour, like the beſt 
Onion-Seed. 
The Seaſon for Sowing it is about Midſummer, 
' and the Land muſt be well Plowed, laid Fine, 
and Even; abour a Gabon will Sow an Acre,and 
for the Sowing it Even, it ſhould be mixt with 
fine Duſt, or Aſhes , as before directed for the 
, Clover. 

The principal uſe of this Seed is for n—_— 
Oyl, and a good Crop is about five (Quarters, an 
commonly worth 4 s. a Buſkel. When it looks 
Brown it is time to Reap it, which muſt be done 
as Wheat, only it is not to be bound up, bur 
muſt lye in handfuls upon the Ground until ir 
be dry , which will be about a Fortnighr, and 
when it is dry it muſt be gathered up on Shees, 
or large Sazl-Cloths , and fo carried into the 
Barn to Zhreſh, for ſear of ſhedding , ro which 
it is much ſubject. 


Direions fer the Preparation of the Secd. 30 Years, until it begins ro wax out of hearr. 


Y Nature every Seed is found to differ 
from another, and ro require a difterent 
Nouriſhment , inſfomuch that one fort of Seed 
will thrive where another fort will not; and by 
Experience it is found very advantagious for the 
Fusbandman to change his Seed, clpecially for 
Land that is tyred out with frequent Tillage, 
into-Land newly broken up; and from d 
barren and hu 
and rich. The like is obſerved by Cattle thar 
are taken out of barren, ſhort, or ſour Paſture, 
and put into that which is good and {weet, how 
they thrive over thoſe that are not exchanged. 
The like is obſerved by Trees that are removed 
out of Barren bad Ground, into a good rich 
Mould. 
Seeing 


then the: ZHZusbandmans great care is to 
Manure and Enrich his Ground. 


I ſhall with 


whar brevity I can give an Account of the ſeve- 5© accordingly add a 9 or leſſer proportion. 


ral ways, and Soy/s, or Compeſts, for cffeting the 


{ame. 


W— OO __ 


GHAP. IV. 


Of Manuring, Dunging, and Soyl- 
ing of Lands. 


Soyls and Manures taken from the Earth. 


IMING of LAND is very good, much 
improving Barren Ground ; about fiftcen 


F-4 


10 _ of the Lime , is the beſt for this pur- 
po 


Land, infomuch that it is commended by all 
Authors ; there are ſeveral kinds of it, as ſome 
Stony, and ſome Sof?, and ſome of divers Colours, 
as —_ , Tellow, Gray, Black, Blew, Ruſſet, and 
Red. 


ſaddens Land ; the Goodneſs and Badneſs there- 

20 of is not ſo much known by the Colour, as by - 
the purity and uncompoundedneſs of it, being 
{mooth like Lead-Oar, without any compoſition 
of Sand, or Gravel. 


ry, 
y Ground , to that which is far 40 Soyl, and is to be uſed after the manner of 


60 Ler there be firſt {pread 


MARL is very good for the enriching of 


It 'is of a Cold Nature, and very much 


It is an excellent Improvement ro High, Dry, 
Sandy, Gravelly, or Mixt Lands, though never 
ſo Barren, kceping them in good heart fifteen or 
rwenty Years, and on {ome Grounds a longer 
time; but its ſtrength and vertue will not ap- 
pear the firſt Year, fo much as in the ſucceeding 


Clay Ground is not proper for Marl. 
In the Spring lay the Mair! on Light, Dry, 
Sandy, and Gravelly Grounds, as aforcſaid ; and 
in the beginning of Winter on Hard and Binding 
Grounds, and ſpread it abroad , that the Fro/f 
may moulder it in pieces. Yet ſome are of Opi- 
nion, that the Winter Seaſon is the beſt to lay ir 
on, for any fort of Ground. 
FUL LERS-EARTH is likewiſe a good 


Marl. 

C LAT isav ood Improvement to Dry, 
Light, and Sandy G Low bein {ſpread Ro 
like Marl, or other Soy!s. 

By the fame Rule that C/ay is good for Light 
and Sandy Ground , SA N D is good for Strong, 
Cold, and Stiff Land, a ſufficient quantity there- 
of being laid thereon; bur as to the quantity, it 
is good to try the Nature of the Ground , and 


The and fertileſt Sand is that which is 
Waſhed from the Z/i!s, or other Sandy places, 
by the violence of Kain. 

Sand is allo very good to mix with other 
Compoſt, and for raiting a good quantity thereof, 
in the Winter Houſe your Sheep , and other 
Cattle, but not alrogether, for fear of ſpoyling 
one another; and there fodder them , having 
Racks placed up and down in the faid Houſes. 
on the Floor a good 
thick Coat of Sand, and ſhort Muſhy Straw, good 
for little elſe, upon which they will Pi and 
Dung; and when it is well coyered therewith, 
then lay on another Coat of Sand and Straw; 


and this courſe uf! pn «cont 
quantity of very good Sey/, for the enriching © 
any fort of Ground. 


The 


ACRKICOKTURE 


The DIRT, or Soyl of TOWNS, is a very 
good Improvement. 


Soyls taken from the Sea-Shoar. 


He SANDS of the Sea-Coaft, and Creeks; 

being of a Saltiſh nature , is very good 

for the Improving of Barren Land, and is much 

uſed in the Weſtern parts of England. The 

like they do by Soyling their Land with the 

SeaWeeds, Sea-Owze, or Owzy-Mud, which turns 
co a very great Advantage. 

In ſome places, when the glut of the Scafon 
of Fiſhing is, and that they are very cheap and 
plentiful, caſt a good quantity upon the Land, 
which will cauſe an exceeding great Ferrility, 
though never fo Barren before. And withour 
doubt there is nothing that proceeds from the 
Sea, or Rivers , whether Fiſh, Garbiſh of Fiſh, 


Shells, Sand, or Mud , but is very profitable to 26 


the enrichment of the Ground , it Judiciouſly 
applycd. 


Cf Dunos, and other ſorts of Soyls, ard 


N l THURYES. 


# 


ST PS-D2) NG is the beſt and richeſt, 
lo that the Fol/dinz them on the Land 
(which is but a thin ſprinkling) cauſeth as great 
a Fertility as an indifferent Dunging. 


HORSEDUNG, which is the moſt com- * 


mon, by rcaſ{on of their keeping in Stables, and 
their Soyl preſerved and caſt up in Dwng-hills to 
Rot with the Litter, isalſo a very good Manuring 
to Land, bcing of a hot Nature, and therefore 
excellent for Gardens, as allo for Cold Grounds. 

COW-D7 NG isof a colder quality than that 
of Horſe or Sheep, and therefore more fit tor hot 
and ſandy Grounds. 

SWINES-DUNG is very good,and eftecm- 


cd better than Cow-Dung ; and great quantities 40 


may be made from abour a Score of Hogs, if 
well ordered ; which is to keep them up in a 
Tard of an indifferent largeneſs, well Paved, 
with a little Falling one way , to the end their 
Piſs may fall troone part where the Dung ſhould 
be Shovelled up ro Rot. Ler their Sheads , or 
$:yes, be made along the ſide of the Pales, at 
the Upper part. The Hog-Trowghs ſhould be 
fixed in the Ground, with ſome part without the 


Tard, for the better conveniency of giving them 59 


Meat therein without coming into the Tard ; and 
for the making the rer quantity of Dwnz, 
caſt into the Tard (beſides their other food , as 
Roots, Offal , Wind-falls of Fruit in the time of 
the Year, Coleworts , and Cabbaze-Leaves,) great 
ſtore of Fern, of Muſky Straw , to make 
Dung of , which they will ſoon do by their 
Trampling, Lying; and Dunging upon it , inſo- 
much that there niay be made yearly of good 


215 
WOOD-ASHES makes a good Dung, and 
enricheth Land ; ſo doth thoſe of Sea-Coal, Peat, 
Turf, Fern, Stubble, Straw, and Moſs, in cold 
Marſh , or : Meadow Grounds : And if Sea-Coal 
Aſhes are mixt with Zorſe-Dunz, they make an 
excellent Compoſt for divers uſes. ., _ 
SOAP-ASHES are eſteemed a very 


good 


Soyl both for Arable and Paſture Ground; that 


is, the Stuff that comes from the Soap-Lees, 


10 when the Soap-Boylers have done with it. The 


beſt Seaſon ro lay it on the Ground is in the 
beginning of Winter, that the Rain 'may waſh ir 
into the Earth. : 

RAGS are excellent Soyl for Land, one 
Load going as far as a Dozen of ordinary Dung. 

MALT-DYUST is a very great enricher. of 
Barren Ground. The way to ule it is thus ; Aﬀter 
your Corn is Sown and Harrowed in, take the 
Malt-Duſt and Sow it over the Ground, as you 
do Corn; about four Quarters is ſufficient for an 
Acre, and as near as you can let the Duft be 
Sown in a Wet Seaſon , that the Rain may waſh 
it into the Earth. This is as good an enrichment 
to Ground (eſpecially for one Crop) as an ordi- 
nary Du»ginzg. This Malt-Duft is to be bought 
of. Malſters, or great Brewers, and for abour 
3 5. the Quarter. 

HAIR, HORNSHAPFINGS, Shreds 
and Pzeces of LEATHER, are found to en- 
rich Ground very much , being thinly ſtrewed 
thereon. | 

SOOT is very good, eſpecially that which is 
made of Wood; It 1s moſt beneficial to Trees, or 
Plants, that either grow in the Shade , or in Cold 
and Moiſt Gran x 

SALT, if uſed with moderation, is faid to be 
a good Improver of Barren Ground , and doubt- 
lets it istrue; for by Experience it is found, that 
Corn being ſteeped for ſome time in Brine , doth 
not only cauſe Fertiliry , but alſo prevents Soot 
in the Ears, and ſome lay Bliting alſo; bur that 
I ſhall not aver. | 

The ways and means of Improvement of 
Grounds by Dungi 
very good and efteftual; bur in many places 
very chargeable and troubleſom, by reaſon that 
it can't be obtained bur at dear Rates by Carriage, 
or otherwiſe ; ſo that the profit accruing thereby 
will not anſwer the Expence and Trouble. In 
this caſe your Art mult be uſed ro the Seed de- 
ſigned to be Sown on ſuch Land, and for har, 
there are ſeveral ways to be uſed, ſome of which 
are as followeth. 

Ler your Corn be ſtcept in Dang-water for ſome 
time, wherein put ſome Salt-Peter ; then lay ir 
to dry on ſome Floor, and fo Sow it. Ir is alſo 
good to ſteep the Corn in new Ale, or Wort ; but 
more effectual to ſteep it in N#re, or Sal-Terre, 
which is ſo highly extolled by Glanber , being 


Soyl our of ſuch a Z7og-1ard about forty or fifty 6o that fixed Salr extrafted out of any Aſhes either 


Loads. 

The Danz of FOWLS, as Pigeons, Hens, 
Ducks, Geeſe, and Tairkeys, is excellent, = _ 
being worth a Dozen of ordinary Dung , lo that 
inſtead of laying it on the Land in the ordinary 
Husband-like way ; it thould be ſown on the 
Ground. 


of Vegetables, Aximals, or Minerals , that are 
rhroughly calcined. | | 

SHEEPS, or P IGEONS-DONG, dif 
folved in Water, with Salt caſt therein, is very 
good to ſteep Cor in: But above all take ten, 
of rwenty Gallons of Train-Oy/, or fuch a quan- 


tity as you ſhall have occaſion tor; put it into 4 


. 
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and Soylinz, as aforeſaid, is, 
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large Veſſel, and caſt therein your Corn, that is, 
tuch a quantity as the Oy/ will well cover, and 
there [ct it lye and ſteep until ir be ſupple, and 
as ir were glutted rherewith; then take ir our, 
Crain it, and ſpread it on a Floor, and with a 
Sieve ſprinkle it ayer with /lack't Lime ; then 
with your Corn-ſhovel let it be turned , thar the 
Lime may encraſt the Corns , or Graizs, all over, 
and ſo Sow it. This way is recommended for 
an excellent Improvement , exceeding all the 
others ; for the Oy! is fatning , and the Lime 
doth preſerve it from YVermin, as alſo from Szet. 

There is another compound Liquor , which is 
ſaid ro ſurpaſs rhe former ; that is, Take a quan- 
tity of wllack't Lime, put thereto as much Water 
as will make it ſwim about four Iches above 
the Water, and unto the Water that is poured off 
mix one tenth part of Aquavzt@, and in that 
Liquor ſtcep your Corn about twenty four Hours; 


rhea take it torth and dry it; which done, put it 29 


in the ſaid Water again,and ler it ſteep twenty four 
Hours more ; then take it forth and dry it; and ob- 
{crye the like way a third time; then Sow it, 
bur fo thin, that every Corn, or Grain, may be 
about nine Zzches apart, if poſſible ; and 'ris ſaid, 
that one Graiz will produce thirty or forty Ears, 
very large, with a large and tall Sza/t; bur this 
I leaveto Trial, not averring it for Truth. 


of BURNING of LAND. 


He Burzing of Land, . or indeed any other 
operation on it by F:re, is a very great 
Improvement to Barren and Poor Ground , be it 
wer, ordry; and this is the only Improvement 
the -lmericans ule; for the Burning of any com- 
buſlible thiag on the Land doth much heat the 


Ground, and waſtes that Acid ſterile Juyce that 
hiagers its Fertility. 


AGRICULT UVR £. 


Seeded, and alſo Sowed late in the Seafon ,. to 
prevent the over-rankneſs of the Cors ; but 


tor the ſecond Crop obſerve the uſual Husbandry 
as to your other Grounds. 


SE aATY. 


Of Herbs, Roots, Fruits, Plants, 
Ge. Planted and Propagated in 
the Kitchin-Garden ; with In. 
ftruttons how to Sow , Raiſe, 
and Order them according to the 
ſeveral Seaſons, as well thoſe for 
Food, as others for Advantage. 


Of HOPS. 


H* P $ are now grown a National Commodity, 
although formerly Petitioned in Parlia- 
ment by the Londoners, to be Prohibited the Im- 
portation or Growth in this Kingdom , as a Nu- 


3® {ance , or an Offenſive C ity , for that it 


would ſpoil their Drink, and endanger the Peo- 
ples Healrhs , ir being an unhealthful Herb, oc- 
caſioning the Stone ; for before Hops were uſed 
in Drink, that Diſeaſe was not known in this 
Kingdom : However it advanceth Land to ſuch 
an Improvement, that ſometimes an Acre is worth 
Fifty, or Sixty Pounds ; but it is an uncertain 
Crop, for overmuch Drought, or Wer, ſpoils it ; 
the like doth Mill-dews , which makes the Pricc 


This Art of Furzing of Land, commonly cal- 49 uncertain. 


len Den/hiring, is not to be practiced oy Ground 
of a good, rich, and looſe Soyl, that produceth 
fouriihing Crops ; but only upon Barren , Sour, 
Hide-bound, and Ruſhy Ground, be it cither dry, 
or Wet ; hor, og 

The ulual way to effe&t rhe Burning, of Land 
iS as followeth, you muſt be provided with a 
Preaſt-Flough to pare off the Zurf , which muſt 
be rurncd over asit is cut, that it may dry the 


berter ; and it it prqQve a Wer Seaſon, , the Turf 5O 
mutt bg turned again, and fet up hollow, the 


berter ro. dry. ; and being throughly dryecd , they 
muſt be gathered up and pur in {mail Heaps, 
ot about two Whee!-barrows full in an Heap. If 
the 7urf be full of fbrous Roots, or hath a good 
Sword of Graf upon it, it will burn without 
any other Addition of Fewel; if not, the Heaps 
malt be raiſed on a ſmall Bundle of Goſs, Fern, 
or 57raw to ſet it on fire ; and being conſumed to 


The Zep delights in the richeſt Land., or 
deepeſt Mould, and Light (if mixed with Send) 
is the better; alſo black Garden Mould is very 
good; bur a Barren Mooriſh Soyl is alrogether 
bf; for it. p 

If it lyes near the Water, and yet Dry, it is 
the wa It alſo ought ro lyc warm, and free 
from the North and Eaſt Winds , as being ſheb 
tred by Hills, or Trees. 

If the Land that you deſign for a Hop-Garden 
be cold, ſtiff, four , or barren, it will be conve- 
nicat to burn it abour the latter end of Summer, 
and ro make the Ground mellow, light and iree 
from Weeds by ſowing it with Tur»ips, Hemp, or 
Beans ; And fail not to Till it in the begining of 
Winter with the Plowh or Spade, be it in what 
condition ſocyer. 

For the planting the Ground, the beſt way is 
to make the Zi where the Plants are to be et 


Ajves in a fill time ( when the Wind will not Go in Squares, by which means the Ground will be 


hinder the equal ſcattering) let them be ſtrewed 
on the Land. Then on thoſe places where the 
Hilocis were, the Farth muſt be pared away, to 


_ irs over Ferulity, cauſed by the Fire made 
thereon 


Ani! Note, That the Land muſt be bur 


thaliow , cr halt Plowcd, and not above half 


better to plough, and at cy where there 
orig) > hag neg 1.x for your 
direQtions , the better ro make the Hi#; and if 
the Ground be poor and ſtiff,make the Holes good 
on poning Gn Mould or rotten Dung, , 
whuc Ul Guificiently ho chad ac 


As 


AGRICULTURE. 


As to the diſtances of the 74s, if the Ground 
be deep, moiſt, and of a rich Mold, about Eight 
Foot alunder is convenient ; but if of a dry and 


- 2b3 
Bur.for laſting the 4/bis to be preferred before the 
Alder. Be ure to fix the Poles deep in the Earth 


that the Wind force them not out, and let them 
lean outwards from one another to Houſ- 


burning quality, then not above Six: And ler the ro prevent 
—_ be whar it will, ſo order it that there U/ing as they call it , for thereby they will have 
may be room ro come between, and that they the greater benefir of the Sw, and by conſe: 
may receive the influence of the San; for in moiſt — bear more and better Z7ops; and you 
Years the Hops grow large, ſo thatthe wider the uld be always provided with ſpare Poles if 
Hill the becter; and in hot and dry Years in cale any ſhould break, for if the ZZops lie on 
they grow thin, ſo rhat the nearer they are rhe 10 the Earth they will ſoon Periſh. a 3 
more ops rhey bear. Let the Fills be made Your __ being got Two or Three Foot a- 

of a middle fize , for if they are big, they re- bove Ground, it is time to fix-rhem to the Poles, 
quire the greater quantity of Poles , and cannot by winding them abour according'to the Courſe, 


be ſo convemently dreſt. 

The Scafon for planting your Hops is about 
the end of March or begining of Aprit, but expe- 
rrenced Plaxnters affirm that rhe time 13 inOFo- 


ber , for then the Hops will fertle againſt rhe 


Spring. 

Let the S-:s be the I { 
Three or Four Byxds ; and before you take the 
Sers out of the Ground, ter the Holes be ready to 
receive them, and made as deep as the Plant or Ser, 
and about a Fo2t over, and atevery corner of the 
Hole pur a Ser, and raiſe the Earth Two or Three 
Inches above it ; bur if you Plane fo late tharthe 
Green Sprigs are ſhot forrh, then cover them not 
quite for fear of killing them. 

If your Hops are Old or Worn out of Heart, 


ot the $2, and by faftning them thereto ; but in 
doing this be ſure not to break the young and 
tender Shoots. | 
In Aprit and May your care is required to be 
guiding the Shoots to the Poles as you would have 
them, which may be done with forked Sticks 


{t you can get, with 20 where they are out of your reach. 


About Mi-ſ::mer the Hops begin to leave ſhoot- 
ing or runing at length, and then begin to Branch; 
at which time thoſe that are not at the Tops of 
Poles, ſhould be nipr off at the Top , ro cauſ: 
them to Branch the berter. | 

In May after Rain, you ſhould pare off the Sur- 
face of the Earrh, with a Spade, Zee, or Breaſt 
Plowrh, and with the parings raiſe up the His , 
burying all Superfluous Shoots of the Hops, as 


through ilt Huſbardry, then abour the begining 39 allo the Weeds. 


of Winter dig them, and take away as much of 


the Otd Barren Ground , as you cony<nicnrly 
can, and in the Room thereof ( after, they arc 
dreſſed) put good rich Mould, or Rotten Danz, 


If ir prove a dry Summer, it is requiſite to 
Watcr the Hops , making a Hoke in each X's, 
the berter to reccive the Water , and then raiſe 
up the /7i/5 ro keep the Roots c00l ; once or 


which will exceedingly Nouriſh and revive the twice watering is ſufficient in the dryeſt Sum- 


Roots ; and the Winter digging or tilling will de- 
ttroy the Weeds and Conch Grafs : But if the 
Hops be ſtrong and in good Hearr,then drefs them 
not until Mrch, or the begining of April, and in 
dreſling the Fſ-ps , theſe Rules arc to 
»#z, Pull down your Hits, and undermine them 
round abour to come to the principal Roots, and 
thake off the Earth from the Younger Rvors, and 
cut them away, preſerving well the old Sets, and 
in the Firſt Years cutting uncover no more than 
the Tops of the Old Sets, and cut not the Roots 
before March, although you pull down the #/4/!s 
fooner. The Roar , that grow downwards are | 
not to be cur, bur only fuch thar grow ourwards diſpatched in an hour or two, for fear of Rain; 
at the fides of the Se15, The Old Roors are red , 50 and ler them nor be over Ripe _— gather 
thoſe of the laſt Years whire. them, for fear of ſhedding the Seed, which is 
For the Poling Hops, if the Filly are wide, the ſtrength of the mw and gather them as free 
the more Poles are required, and if the Ground from Leaves and Sralts as potttble. | 
is hot,dry, and hungry, the Poles, may ſtand nea-  Abour Four Pound of Hops rhroughly ripe 
rer tozerher than in Rich and Mellow Ground ; Will make One Pound when dryed ; bur it gathe- 
where they muſt be a}ſo larger, and longer, other- red before they are fo Ripe, then there will be a- 
wiſe the beſt profir wilt be loft ; whereas on the bour Five Pound to make one. Great care Is re- 
contrary if the Land is Poor the Poles muſt be quired in the well drying the Hops, tor a little 
{mall, for if over-poled rhe Hop wilt run it ſelf quantity flack dryed will fpoil divers Pounds. 
our of Heart, eſpecially the Firſt Year: And be- 60 There are ſeveral ways, as in #3/ns made for 
n not to Pole until your Flops appear above that (c, firſt-invented in Holand ; bur that 
aw for they you may diſcern where the which ſcemeth caſicr , and better , is to dry 
bigeſt Poles are required ; and you may continue them on an ordinary Malt-Xi!n on a Hair-cloth, 
Polins anti the Plants are abour x Vard in laying chem abour Five or Six /xches thick, and 
Poles of Alter axe eſteemed: rhe beft, when they are almoſt dry, to turn them up lide 
2s being Streighe and tapering , and of a rongh down 2 Scoop made for that purpoſe, and ſo 
Rind, ſo-chac the Ap, will not forcatily ſhip down; ct chem lye until they are throughly dryed, and 


mer. 

About the End of July Fi2ps b/ow, about the 
begining of Auzuſt they Bell, and are ripein the 
tatrer End of A#z/t, or begining of September. 
obſerved, 49 The Signs of their _ ripe are the changing 


their Colour to brounith , and their fragrant 
ſmell. - 

The beſt way for gathering Hops isin a Frame, 
or Bin , made for that purpoſe of Canvaſs, and 
ſhort Poles to remove from place to place, and 
the Pickers to ſtand on each {ide to gather the 
Hops , and ſo convey them to drying ; but cur 
no more Stakes, nor draw no more than can be 


then 
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then remove them in rhe HHair-Cloth ro the Heap 
where they are to lye till picked. In ſtead of the 
Hair-Cioth ſome ulc a 7in-Floor, or Bed, to lay 
over the Xiln, to put the Hops in, which is preter- 
red far before any of the former ways, as being 
more ſure, lels expenſive, and more expeditious. 

Beforc you Bag up the /7ops, after they come 
from the Ai/n, let them 1y Three or Four Weeks 
ro cool and roughen , otherwiſe they will be 
brittle, and break ro Powder. The berter the 
Bags are trod the better will the 77ops keep. 

Clear your Hop-Poles from the HHawm, and 
lay them up in ſome Bara, or dry Shed, for ule 
the next Year, for Poles are chargable, clpecially 
in many parts of England. 


Of SAFFRON. 


His is the richeſt Commodity that this King- 

dom produceth , quantity for quantity ; 

and is very fovercign for divers Diſeaſes, and 
much uſed for ſeveral occaſions. The beſt Sca- 
ſon to plant, or Sct it, is about Mid/umm2r,and the 
Land muſt be brought into a very good and fine 
tilt, andof a rich Soy/ ; for the better the Land 
is the better Crop it will produce. For the P/ant- 
iys the S-/s you muſt make ule of a very broad 
//re , and with that draw the Land into Ranges 
op2n like Farrows (as if for Peaſe) and about 


SERICWETVURE 


Before the Sets are Planted , the Ground muſt 
be dug , or rather Trenched about three Spades 
depth , and laid as light and hollow as poſlible : 
And if the Ground be not, Naturally very rich , 
it muſt be made fo by Manuring, for which 
_—_— is Gra the beſt , as being hot- 


Your Land being well prepared, and laid our 
into four Foot Beds , you muſt get the beſt and 


10 largeſt Sets you can , which arc thoſe called 


Crown-Sets , or Heads taken from the top of the 
Root, or a little ſhived down ; and Plant the 
Sets in Beds at about a Foot diſtance trom cach 
other , with a Dibber , or ſuch like Tool , to 
make Holes in the Ground , and-lect the Earth be 
well cloſed. If it provea very dry Seaſon when” 
they are Planted , which is in the Months of 
February , and March , then let them be Warter- 
ed for two or three Days at the firſt , or (o long 


20 until you find they haye recovered their wither- 


edncſs. 

This Crop comes not to perfection until the 
third Ycar totake up , but the firſt Year you 
may Sow the Ground with Onions., Lettuce, or 
any Saflet Herbs that take not deep Root down- 
wards; and afterwards keep the Beds and Ale ys 
well Zed , and clear from Weeds. 

In November and December is the beſt Seaſon 
to take up the Ligzorice ; and obſerve that in the 


I'wo or Three /xches deep, in which the Sers are 30 taking them up there will run from way 2 
r 


to. be planted about 'Three Znches aſunder. Let 
the Ranges be well covered over with Earth and 
about Four laches alunder, very {treight, to the 
End the Ground may be the better /Zoed ro clear 
the Weeds. The Winter following it grows green 
like Chis, or {mall Leeks, and 1n the begining 
of the Summer it quite dicth as to appearance, but 
ir muſt be clean Zed, and then will come up 
the Flower without the Leaf which in September 


appears like the Blue Crocus, in the midſt of which 40 Ground ready 


comes up Two, or Three Chives of a deep yel 
low,which is the Safron, which is to be gathered 
from the Flower, and very carly in the Morning 
otherwilc it will return back into the Earth unnl 
the next Morning. The Scafon laſts about a 
Month, for the gathering it, fo that you muſt 
have many Hands to pick it. 

The beſt way to dry it is to make uſe of a 
Kiln made of Clay and Sticks in the faſhion of a 
Bee-Hive, but not ſo big, and a little Fire made 
of Char-Coal, being carctully tended, will ſerve to 
ery it,for it mult not be too dry. 

An Acre may produce Fourteen, or Fiftcen , 
Pound of good Saffron ; but Eight or Ten Pound 
is reckoned an indifferent good Crop. 

When the Crop is oft, about Midſummer is the 
time to take up the Sers,or Plants, and to fer them 
again as before direted,which courlſe muſt be ob- 
ſerved every Year, for a Crop will hold good bur 
one Ycar. 

The Country about Saffron-Walden in Eſſex is 
noted for this Commodity. 


Of LILVORICE. 


He beſt Land for Ligquorice is the richeſt , 
| warmeſt, dryeſt, and of a very deep Soyl: 


Root a Rumer , which runs all along upper 
part of the Ground , which hath little Sprouts 
and Roots, which will yield excellent Sets , if 
they be cut three or four of them in eyery Set , 
and about four or five Ixches long , which alſo 
Plant, being as good as the Crow »-Set ; and if it 
be a moiſt Seaſon , the Branches may be Planted 
berwixt the Ser to thicken them. 

In Planting the Liguorice, be furc to have your 
before you take the Sets 
out of the Ground , for they will ſoon wither 
and be ſpoiled , and make all the peſlible haſt 
you can in Planting them. 


of TOBACCO. 


=— isa very Advantageous Plant , and of 
| great eſteem in this Age ; it would grow 
very well in this Kingdom were it allowed , bur 


50 by reaſon of irs Prohibition , I ſhall not proceed 


to give DireCtions for the Planting , Dreſſing , 
Ordering and Curing it. 


GARDEN-BEANS and PEASE. 


B E AN S are of ſeveral forts,and known by 
divers Names , as the Windſor and the Sand- 
wich , which are the chicf , and the largeſt are 
eſteemed the beſt ; yer many are of Opinion thar 


60 the middle ſized Beans ( provided they are ſound) 


are the beſt , that is, they go fartheſt , there 
being the greater Number to fill the Buſb- 


el. 

Beans delight in a rich, ſtiff and deep Mould; 
good Hiubandry to be uſed in Gigging the 
Ground well; the Scaſon to ſet them is 
Chriſtmas to Candlemas , and alſo carlicr or later , 


AC- 


AGRICUESTUVRE 


according, to the Seaſon of the Year ; but if too 
carly , then great Froſts coming after they are 
Spired, will kill them; and if too late , they muſt 
be ſiceped in Brine, or ſuch Water , as before 
preſcribed for Stceping Corn in; and obſerve to ſer 
them very near when the Moon is in her Ware. 

[t is the common and uſual way ro Set them 
here and there promiſcuouſly in Holes made with 
a Dither; this way I do not approve of ( as by 


Experience finding it not the beſt ) but make Rax- 10 


ges with a Fe about three Inches deep, very 
ſtreipht , and let the FRanzes run from South to 
North , for the greater bencfit of the Sw» , and 
this way they bear far more , the Sun and Air 
having a freer pallage between them ; allo it is 
more commodious to go between them to Weed , 
Top , and gather them. You may Sow them 


thicker or thinner according to the goodneſs of 


the Ground , and your own Diſcrction ; when 
they are ſown , with 
Earth about them. Let the Ranges be about two 
Fort and a half, or three Foot alunder ; and that 
you may not loſe Ground , Carots may be Sown 
berwixt the Ranzes , which will prove a good 
iccond Crop. In gathcring Green Beans it 13 not 
good to pull them from the Stalk; as is uſual , 
tor that prevents the thriving of the younger 
Cods not rip? , bur cut them off with a Mnife ; 
and if you cut off the Szalks cloſe to the Ground 
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in Water as aforeſaid. Ir is a very great bearer» 
and would be very profitable to Sow them for a 
ripe Crop for Poultrey ; but the uſual uſe of them 
is for the Xirchin, being eſteemed a Yery good 
Di/h; and therein made ule of ſeyerat ways. 


ARTICHOAKS. 


'His is an excellent Plant, and very ſtrengrh- 
ning; the Ground fit for them mult be 
deep , and of a very rich Soyl , and Trenched ' 
up with Dzzg in the Winter , to make ir the bet- 
ter , which will produce the larger Choats, * 
The $S/;ps that grow by the fides of the Old 
Stubs (erve for Plants, whichare to be taken from 
them , and Planted in Apri/, the Ground being 
well Dug; and they muſt be kept well watered 
until they have taken Root ; and if they be ſtrong, 
they will bear Heads the Autumn following.” They 


our /foe raiſe up the 20 are tobe Planted four or five Foot diſtance one 


from another , and kept well Weeded ; and if 
the Summer prove dry , they muſt be Wartered. 
This is a laſting Crop for divers Years , bur your 
care muſt be to look after them in the Winter, to 
preſerve them from the pinching cold Froſts,by cut- 
ting the S/a/ks within about a Foot of the Ground ; 
and raiſe up the Earth about them like unto Mole- 
hills,within two or three /xches of the top,and thar 
covered oyer with long D«nz;but do not Earth them 


when the Beass arc garhered , 'tis probable you 30 up too ſoon, for fear of Rotring them : When the 


may have a Second Crop before Winter. 

PE ASE arc of Sundry forts , viz, Z1ot5furs, 
of which there are the Barns Flotſpur , the ſhort 
Cod I totſpur , and the /ong Cod Flotſpur; they 
arc uſually Sown in November and December , and 
ſometimes in Junuary,they will be very early _—_ 
providces the Ground is rich and warm ; The 
Sandwich white Peale - The White, Grey, Blew , 
Green and Maple Rruncival ; the large and 'imall 


Winter is ſpent,uncover them,and lay them open 
by little and little, leſt the Azr pinch tliem as 
being tender; then Trim them up very well,taking 
away molt of their ſmall S/;ps , nor leaving aboye 
three of the ſtrongeſt ro cach Foot for Bearers , 
and dig about the Roots as deep as conveniently 
you can , adding thereto good rotten Dung. 

It you would have Choats in Autumn, cut the 
Stems of thoſe that bore in the Spring , to hin- 


White Suzar Peaſe ; the Grey Sugar Peaſe; the 45 der them from a ſecond Crop, and in Autamn 


White Rije and the Grey Roſe Peaſe ; the Erg , 
the Wing, aud the Sickle Peaſe; the Sugar Peaſe 
which is to be caten in their Cods like unto French- 
B-ans,, and by reaſon of their tenderneſs arc to 
be Sown latc. C 

Your Ground muſt be well ordered, if you cx- 
pet a good Crop , eſpecially if it be Pluzied; 
and Sow them in Ranges made with a Dri/ Plough, 
or for want thereof with a #/oe indiffcrent deep, 


carthing them well over; and when they are come 50 


up, carth up the Roots , which is a great preſer- 
yative to them , eſpecially in a- dry time, and 
keep them well Hord* and free from Weeds. 
Thoſe that have bur ſmgll quantities to ſer, and 
have the Conveniency of Sticks, may uſe them 
for the Peaſe tg run upon , which doth occaſion 
a far greater encreal(c. 


FRENCH-BEANS. 


Rench-Beans , of Kidney-Beans are of three 

7 Jorts , wiz. White, S ed, and thoſe 
cajlcd rhe Canterbury Kidney Bean ; the White is 
eſtcemed the beſt. They are very tender at their 
firſt coming up , {o' that they muſt be Sown in 
warm Weather ; April being a good Seaton. To 
cauſe rhem to come up the ſooner , ' ſteep them 


60 them in the Spring 


theſe luſty Stocks will bear very good Choatks ; 
but you muſt rake away the S/ips that draw the 
Subſtance from the Plants, and dig about them, 
dreſſing and watering them as occaſion re- 
quires. 


JERUSALEM-ARTICHOARS. 


Heſe are much of the Nature of Potatoes , 
bur are neither ſo roothlom , nor ſo whol- 


ſom , nor are they in any requelt ; they are 
p'a1teJ of the Roots , or come of the Seed. 


COLLIFLOWERS, 


His Plant is taiſed from Seed,which is ſown 
in Auguſt , and carefully preſerved in the 
Winter , being a tender Plant; or you may {ow 


in 2a Hot Bed , and remove 
them when they have indifferent large Leaves , 
and ſet them in good rich Ground, well prepa- 
r:d for thar ; bur the beſt way is to dig 
{mall Holes about a Foot: Square , and fill chem 
wich good rotten Dung mixt with rich Mould,and 
therein Plant the Co4yflowers very deep, almoſt 
covering the Leaves , and be carctul ro water 
Kk&k them 


Sogn 
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them well , eſpecially in a dry Seaſon , otherwiſe 
they will not Flower, Let the Holes be abour 
three Foot apart , and ſet in Ranges,to rhe end 
rhe Ground may be the better ZZoed,and kept from 
Weeds. 


CABAGES. 


Here are divers ſorts of Cabages, thoſe moſt 


common are the Freliſh,the Dutch,the Ruſ- 3© Roots. 


fra , and the Red Cabage , of which the Engliſh 
and Datch ( which arc generally very large and 
firm )are the bell. 

The Ground ought to be yery good , rich,and 
of a deep Mould: and the manner of ſetting 
them is in ZZoles, as before direted for Colly- 
flowers ; They require Watering, c{peciaily at the 
firſt ſerting , until they draw Roo? : It is moſt 
convenient to fer them in Ranges , at about four 


Foot aſunder, if of a large kind , otherwiſe three © in Heart. 'The uſual way was to dig the Ground 


Foot is enough. 

The Slugs are very injurious to them, ſo that 
if they are nor carctully looked after until they 
are grown pretty large, they will deſtroy them; 
therefore every Horning very Early, and every 
Evening about Sunſet they ſhould be 
the Leaves , for at other rimcs in the Heat of the 
Day they are nor to be ſeen; Now tocale your ſelf 
of this Trouble ger a parcel of Ducks, and they 
will do that buſinets, f 
for them. 

The Cabare Seed is to be Sown between Mzd- 
ſummer and Michaelmas, that it may gain Strength 
to delend it felf againſt the pinching Cold, and 
in ſome Ycars the ſharp Fro/ts kill them. The 
Seed is allo ro be Sown in a ot Bed in thc 
Spring, and then in April, or beginning of May 
they may be Tranſplanted into your Grounds, 
as betore direRed. 


OOO ON OI er AAA OO 


pick'd off 


or the S/ugs arc good Food 3® their own uſe , thcir Gardiner or other Servants 


POTATOES. 


His is a Root in great Requeſt in our Ame- 

rican Plantations , as allo in Ireland, no 

doubt bur it will grow well in England, were it 
Planted here, They require good Garden Mould, 
and are eaſily encreaſed , for the Roots, if cur 
in {mall pieces , will grow as well as the whole 


CAROTS. 


F this Root there arc ſeyeral forts, viz. the 

Red Carot , the Swelling Orange Carot , 

which is the forwardeſt , and the Tellow Ca- 
rot. 

The Ground moſt agreeable for this Root is a 

light , warm and ſandy Soyl, and withal rich 


for them , which for {mall quantitics for Gardens 
is the beſt ; bur of late Years the Farmer caſeth 
himſelf of that great charge, by P/o»ghing it deep, 
which ſcrverth as well ; but it muſt be well har- 
rowed and laid fine , otherwiſe it will be trou- 
bleſfom to Zoe , which is the chict care and 
charge required abour it , for ir muſt be three 
times Zed , which will coſt 3o s. an Acre to 
be well done ; bur thoſe that Sow but a little for 


may do it, being no difficult thing to learn; the 
chick care being to ſer them apart , for it two 
or more grow together , they will be ſmall and 
come to nothing , and the cutting the Tops of 
them with the {mall Zoe kills the Roots. 

There are two Scaſons for Sowing Carots, one 
is about February , for forward Carots, and thoſe 
will be ripe about the beginning of July ; and 
the other Seaſon is in July and Auguſt tor Winter 


Many ordinary Grounds will produce Cole. 40 Carots , and thoſe will be ripe and fit ro draw 


worts, and indced if the Cabare Plants arc not 
good , or if they be ſet too thick, they will 
turn to Coleworts. 

Theſe, as alſo the Offal Leaves of Cabazes, arc 
very good Food tor Cows and Swine , fo that were 
they Planted for no other ulſc, it were beneficial 
cnough. They are alſo excellent for Rabers, ci- 
ther Wild or Tame. 

It you would preſerve any Cabarze Seed, let it 
be of the very belt ; and ler them be placed very 
low in the Ground during the Winter Seaſon, to 
preſerve them from Froſts and Cold Winds , co- 
vering them with Earthen Pots , and warm 
Soil over the Pots , and at Spring Plant them 
torth. 


SAVOTS. 


Heſe are of two ſorts, Dutch and Eugliſp ; 
. they arc in Seaſon carlicr than Cabages , 


and are more {weet : They are raiſed, and Plan- 60 


ted much after the ſame manner as Cabages , 


but not ſo much Curiouty is required abour 
them. 


in Oftober. 

Theſe Roots are of great uſe, not only for the 
Table , bur alſo for Swimme , Geeſe , Poultrey, and 
Rabets. The beſt way to keep them all the 
Winter , is to lay them jndry Sand ; and if you 
would relerye any for Seed , let them be rhe fi- 
neſt. . 


P ARSNIPS. 


is Root delights in a deep , rich and Mel- 

low Ground , Which muſt be well dug, at 
the leaſt a full Spir deep, and laid looſe, the bet- 
ter totake Roor, The Scafon to Sow them 1s 
in the Spring , to wit about April ; And great 
care muſt be taken in the /7oeimg them, as 1s for 
the Carots. 

The Swelling Parſnip is by ſome preferred be- 
fore the other. Abour Chriſtmas is the time to 
draw them , and the Scaſon holds all , or the 

teſt part of Lent. The faireſt may be pre- 
erved for Seed. 

This Root is of thar Nouriſhment , rhat it 
will Fat Hogs with as firm a Fleſh as with Peaſe; 
and thoſe that have Experienced it ſay , thar the 
Fleſh is ſweeter , and more delicate. Carots will 
alſo Fat them , bur their Fat is looſe , waſhy,and 


wailts ' 
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waiſts in the Boyling. Parſnips are alſo very 
good, being cut into ſmall pieces and boyled for 
fatting Poultrey. 


TURNIPS. 


©rnips are of ſeveral forts, viz. the long, 
the round and the yellow , of which forts 
the long are cſteemed the beſt. 

This Root is more uſually Sown in the Fie/d 
than in a Garden, being generally a ſecond Crop, 
with no more Huſband:y than only giving the 
Ground , one {tiring or Plowing after the Crop is 
raken off , and ſo Sowing the Seed, and Harrow- 
ing it well in. They muſt be twice Hed to (c- 
ver them , but that great exacnels is not required 
as for Carots. 

Beſides the benefit of rhis Root for the 7able , 
it is cxcellent good for Cows and Sheep, eſpecial- 
ly in hard Froſty Weather; And this Crop doth 
very much Mellow the Ground , and fit it for 
another Crop , being as good as a {mall Dunging; 
It is beſt to be Sown atter a Crop of Peaſe , or 
Beans. 

If you would raiſe good Seed whereby to 
have tair and large Roots, cither of Carots, Par- 
ſnips, or Turnips, gather the higheſt Branches 
when the Seed 1s full ripe, which Sow in March, 
or April ; and at drawing time chooſe the faireſt 
Roots , cut off their Tops ſomwhat low, and ſer 
them again , and let them ſtand for Seed the 
next Year; which Secd take from the higheſt 
Top Branches , and Sow them in Seaſon , and 
they will anſwer your Expectation. 


SKIRRETS. 


"'T "His is a very ſweet Root ; it is raiſed of the 


S'/ips, and planted in the Spring Scaſonin' 
Ranges abour five or ſix /nches alunder, and at 40 


Winter when you raiſe rhe Koots , you may lay 
the Tops in Earth until rhe Spring, tor your tur- 
ther encreale. They delight in a very Fat, and 
hghe Mould. If you would have the Roots of 
theſe Plants to be large, often tread down the 
Tops to hinder the Sap trom runing up. 


ASPARAGUS, 


His is to be raiſed from the Seed in a rich 

and far Soil , and at rwo Years growth 

may be Tranſplanted into Beds ; which muſt be 

rich , and well prepared with rotten Dung, abour 

two Foot deep at the bottom; and allo very good 

rotten Dung muſt be mixt with the Mould. Then 

ſer the Aſparagus PFlints at about two Foot 

diſtance , and three or four Rows in cach- Beg, 

which in time will extend themſelves throughour 
all the Bed. | 


which will preſerve them from the Cold pinching 
Froſts , which otherwiſe will anoy them ; and 
abour Mid March uncover the Beds , and 
ler the Dung lye in the A/leys to rot for good 
Mould a the next Seaſon, and caſt over the 
faid Beds rich Mould, about Two or Three 
ches thick, which will exceedingly nouriſh them 
and _ them forward and carly. | 
Cur the Aſparagas very low within the Earth 


10 and it will grow up the better; bur be careful, 


20 


of cutting thoſe thar are juſt pceping up, for that 
will hinder their growth. | 

It you take up the. Roots of old decayed 4/- 
paragus about the begining of Faxwary, and Plant 
themin a ot Bed, keeping it warm and ſhelter- 
ing it trom the Fre/ts, you may have Aſparagus a- 
bout Candle-mas, 


ME LLONS. 


| 7 horns are very troubleſom and coſtly to 
raile; about the Middle of Febraary make 

our #t-Beds in ſome encloſed place that is 
ſheltred warm from the Wind by a Pail or Fexce 
of Reeds, or Straw, which ZHt-Bed muſt be made 
of __ new Zforſe-Dung Five or Six Foot high 
and about Four Foot broad, and very hard trod 
or beat dowa ; then fiſt ſome pure Mould of-lalt 
years rotten Dung without any mixture of Earth, 


39 abour Four or Five /zches thick, and pur in the 


Seeds with your Fingers at Two or 'Three 7;- 
chos diſtance, and an Znch and an half deep; then 
cover them over with Mellon Glaſſes, the betrer 
to' draw up the heat, and bring up the Meas ; 
and this way is better than the covering the 
Bed with Straw, or Mats, raiſed or ſupported up 
by Arched $:cks, which is the common way ro 
thoſe that cannot, or w:!l not be art the charge of 
Glaſſes. | 
When the Plants begin to peep up, cover them 
thinly over with Fine warm Mould; and when 
they arc ſhot above Ground, cover up the Stalks 
clole to the Leaves, and in the heat of the Day 
ive them a. little Airing, taking off the Glaſſes, 
t calting a little $/raw over them for fear the 
Sun proves too hot for them, and this do about 
Ten a Clock toa Eleven, and open them again a- 
bout Two till Four ; and as the Plaxts riſe, raiſe 
up the Earth to the Roots to fuccour them, and 


50 When you find the Bed begin to decay, remove 


the Plants into another. Zor-Bed, otherwiſe they 
will decay for want of Heat; bur coming into a 
freſh Bed will mount up apace ; It the Bed grows 
dry , Water them once in Twelve Hours with 
Water made Luke warm : When the Plants are 
grown. pretty big remove them into anather new. 
Bed, and Plant them, about Four 7xches afunder:; 
Then Plant them where they ſhall ſtand all the 
Year : dig a large 7rench about Four Feot deep, 


After three Years ftanding they will be fit ro gy and Three Foot over,and. place therein fome Dung 


cut , bur if you cut them tfooger, they will be 
ſmall. But. your Ground may not'be loſt ro you 
all rhis time ; tor the _— you may Sow 
Onions, and may ex a good Crop." 

Ar the no ger Winter 7 a the - Salts 
are cut away , pare up the A/eys, and cover the 
Beds with Horſe-Dwng about three nches thick , 


- re Fe % SL pA Tr ' : 


abour Three Fort de2p,that will heat them ; then 
make a {quare Hole about Four #02? deep and halt 
a Yard ſquare, .and fill ic about halt tull with 
very - rich Mou/d ; Then take up , the Mz/lox- 
Plants from your lalt Bed very carefully , and 
ſer Three Plants in one Hole Triangular. in the 


warm: Mould,(o deep,that the Leaves may be leyet 
with 
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with the Top of the Earth; then ſer the Glaſſes 
upon them , and cover them very warm , and 
Water them with Dunz-Water Blood-warm for 
Three or Four Days after the planting , and be 
ſure ro give them good attendance in the time of 
rheir ripening, for the excellency is to take them 
in their prime, and they will ſoon be over ripe : 
Lay the young Mzllons upon ridge Tiles to 
ro keep them from the Ground, and ro caule the 
reflexion of the Sz the berrter. 


CUCUMBERS. 


zcumbers are raiſed in Hot-Beds, and from 
thence tranſplanted as Mens ; but whe 

more uſual way is to make a Trench of a ſuffici- 
ent bigneſs for the quantiry of Cucumbers you 
deſign to ſow, and fill it with new Zorſe-Dung 
and make ſquare Holes , as before directed for 
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otherwiſe they will not come to good perfect. 
ion. 

In Auzaſt they are uſually ripe, then gather 
them up, and. lay them in the Sun to dry on a 
Blanker ; then make them up in Ropes and hang 
them up, or lay them on ſome boarded Floor for 
your ule. 

The Strasburgh is reckoned the beſt. 


LEEAS. 


Feks are of the nature of O»i-ns, and are (6 
ſown , but when they are grown big, if 

they were tranſplanted and ict deep in the Earth 
they would have the more white /a/k for uſe , 
but this is roo great a trouble for any quanti- 


ry. 
” The faireſt and beſt L-eks, as alſo Onims, arc 
to be kept and planted for Seed, and by reaſon of 


the MeZms, which fill with rich Mould, and ſer 22 Weightynel(s of their Heads they are to be prop. 


the Seeds about Two Znches deep in it, and put 
about Twelye in a Hole diſperſed up and down; 
when they come up cover them with S'raw,Cabage- 
leaves, or /Mats, to ſhelter them from the Wind 
and Weather, until they are pretty Big, and then 
they will be our of danger ; but forget not to 
water them, eſpecially in a dry Seaton. Abour 
the latrer End of March, or begining of April is 
a good time to ſer the Seeds; and it you would 


have them earlier you muſt make uſe of FHot- y- x herd 


Beds and Glaſſes. 
Cacumbers are of Three Sorts, viz. long, ſhorr, 
and prickly Cucumbers. 


POMPIONS. 


Heſe Roots are ſer in good Mould after the 
manner of Cucumbers, and muſt be well 
watered at their firſt appearing : When you per- 


up with Sticks ; when the Seed is ripe, cut 
off the Heads, and lay them to dry, then rub 
out the Seed. 


GARLICK and SHALOTS. 


| Cons is {et in rich Ground; one Head he- 


ing ſevered into Cloves will ſet a (mall Bed, 
Shalot 1s to be {er in rich Ground, but this and 
Garlick may be raiſed trom S:ed, as the Onions, 


Seeds neceſſary fcr the Kitchin. 


Here are divers Seeds neceſſary for the X::- 
chin,che ſowing and propagaring of which, 

being fo caſy, I ſhall not trouble the Reader with 
a Diſcourſe of each particular Parr, only ſay that 
they arc to be ſown tor the gencrality in thc 


ceive a Pompion to be kerned, and Grown pretry 4? Spring , and the Ground mult be, of a rich and 


big, and that the Rwmer ſhoots forwards and pro- 
ducerh another aboura Yard beyond it,: lay the 
Runner about half a Foot in the Ground and it will 
ſhoot out Roots and nouriſh the other Pompion , 
for that next the Root intercepts all the Sap from 
the orher , ſo that in Two or Three Days it will 
pine away ; and obſerving this Rule you may 
have Nine or Ten upon a Rot, otherwiſe not a- 
bove Two or Three. 


MEXINGSand GOV RDS arenot much 5O 


unlike unto Pompions and require the fame order- 
ing. 
Of Onions, Leeks, Garlick, Shalots, with Sal- 
lating and Potherbs. 

ONIONS are of ſeveral Sorts,viz. Strasburgh 
Onions, the Red Spaniſh, and the White Spa i a 
the French that comes from St. Omers, and the 
Engliſh Onion. 

They delightin a fine, fat and warm Mould ; 


they are ſown in March, or begining of April; gg 


It rhey are not ſown with an even Hand they 
will be in ſome places roo thick, and in others 
too thin ; then where they are too thick let 
them be drawn up and plantcd in the thin places : 
When they are grown to ſome reaſonable bigneſs 
bend down the Blades , which will make the 
Heads the larger. They muſt be kept well weeded, 


Mellow Mould, and well husbanded by diging 
and laying into Borders. 

As near as you can, let not the Szed be above a 
year old ; and to tryc if it be good, pur ſome 
thereof into a Sawzer of fair Water (ct over a 
Chafindiſh of Coals, and if they be good they w.ll 
ſprout forth in a ſhort time, elſe not. Alſo new 
_ is of a brighter Colour than that which is 
old. 

For ſowing the S:eds being fo ſmall, the beſt 
way 1s to mix them with finc 4/hes, and tharrhe 
Ground may lie the better, ler ir be fincly raked, 
and then ſow the Seeds; and having good fine 
Mould, ſift it through a Sieve on the Beds, abour 
half an Inch thick, which is far bettcr than to 
ſow them, and ſo rake the Ground aftcrwar.ls. 

Theſe Seeds I ſhall divide into four ſeveral 
Heads, viz. Sallad Seeds, Pot-herb Seeds, ſweet- 
herb Seeds, and Phifical Seeds. 

SALLAT SEEDS arc Radiſhes, which 
are of Four ſorts, viz. Ldon, Sandwich, Back 


ſpaniſh, and White ſpaniſh Radiſh. LETTUCE, 


viz. the Curld, the Red, the Re, the Srvry, the 
Roman, the Lombar, and the Cabaze. SPINAGE 
the round and the prickly. The White, rhe Red 
and the Roman Beet , Sampacr , Berry-bearin;, 
Orach, Italian Sellerce, Fenochio Rocket Spanjſ 

ew 


. 


Rocket. Rampion,. Hartsborn, Taragon, French Sor- 


e/, Candy Sorel, Cardoon, Indian Creſſes, Garden . 


Cerſſes, Broad leaved Creſſes, and Curled.Creſſes, 
Chervil, ſweet Chervit, Purſlane, golden Purſlane, 
Parſley, curld Parſley, Aliſander, &c. | 

POT-HERB SEEDS, Endive, Succory, 
Borage, Bugloſs, Burnet, Bludwort, Clary, Sorrel, 
Marygold, Pot Marjoram Summer Savory,Colombine, 
Tanſey, Nep, French Malhws, &c. 

SWEE7-HERBSEEDS are Thyme, Fy- 
op, Winter Savory, ſweet Marjoram, ſweet Baſil, 
Roſemary, Lavender, Baum, Fennel, Gc. 
 PHISICAL SEEDS are Carduus-bene- 
diflus, Scurvy-zraſs, Anzelica, Lovage, Smallage , 
Dill, Caruway, Cumin, Aniſe, Coriander, Gromil , 
Henbane, Flea, Fenugreek, Rubarb, Burdick, Ele- 
campare, Balſam, wiite Poppy, Cardemum, Gourd , 
Ci:rul, Worm(eed, Wormwood, Rue, Oculus Chriſti, 
Line, Marſh-Mallows, &c. 

Thus having given you a ſhort Account of di- 
vers ſorts of Seeds; In the next place it will be 
conveaient to give ſome direftions for the water: 
ing them which is the chief preſervative in a dry 
Seaſon. 

It is bettcr tro water a Plant, or Szeds ſeldom 
and throughly , than often and ſparingly, for that 
is bur a deceiving it, and cauſeth it to root not 
ſo deep as otherwiſe it would, and by conſequence 
makes it the more obvious to the Weather. 
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'ceanſe, chem from the Duſt, aud fo pecſerre 


them for uſe. D | 
| Beſides, the aforeſaid Herbs raiſed from Seeds, 
there are divers raiſed from Sets, or Slips, and 


» 


ſuch are Mint, Sage, Hyſop,&c. 


Of Goosberries, Currans, Rarsberries, and 
Strawberries. 


OOSBERRIES and CURRANS 
are much of one nature, and the ſame 
Hubandry that is required to the one is to the 
other : They muſt planted in good rich 
Ground, and of a deep and light Mould. You 
muſt keep the Ground in good heart, by Soyling 
it at leaſt evety third Year; and keep it ug, 

and well Hoed, to be free from Weeds , whi 
are great Enemies to them: Alſo keep the Trees 


20 clear from Succors, or young Shoots , by cutting - 


them off cloſe ro the Root; and ſuffer not a 
Buſhy thick Head, for that will hinder the Suns 
influence to Ripen the Frait, nor will they bear 
ſo well, nor the Fruit be fo large as if thus 
trimmed and ordered. | ON 

If you plant either Goosberries, or Curran- 
Trees, for a full Crop, four or five foot ſquare is 
enough, and be ſure to plant them in even Ranges, 
which is bettcr for the Dizging; Hoing, Gathering, 


It the Weather be never ſo dry when you Sow 30 and all occaſions. 


your Seeds, do not Water them until they have 
been in the Ground ſome Days, and the Ground 
be a little ſerled about them. 

Pond, or Rain-Water , is eſteemed the beſt for 
the Watcring Plants, or Seeds, and is prefetred 
tar before Sprinz, or River Water. 

M-ny curious Pan's and Seeds would ſuffer, 
were they not carefully Watcted at the firſt Re- 
moval, or in the dry Seaſons; therefore 'ris not 


There arc ſeveral ſorts of Geosberries , as the 
Fngliſh, both White and Red ; the Yellow and 
White Dutch Amber, which are the belt and faireſt 
Frutt. 

CURRANS are of three" forts, the Red, 
the White; and the Black ; which as yet is not 
common. wh 

RARSBERRTIES are an excellent Fruzt; 
They delight in a good ſtiff Ground,and will grow 


to be neglected: Early in the Spring (whilſt the 4 in the Shade, bur then the Fruir is not fo good 


Wearher is cold) be cautious to Water the Leaves 
of the young tender Plants, only wet the Earth 
about them : When the Plants, or Szeds, are more 
hardy, and the Nights yet cold , Water them in 
the Foren'on; bur when the Nights are warm, 


or the Days very hot , then the Evenings are 
beſt. : 


Direfions for drying Herbs, and preſerving 50 


Seeds. 


Ather them in their Prime , - pick them 
clean from the withered and rotten Leaves ; 
then tye them up in {mall Bunches , and hang 
them on Lines in the Wind and Sun to dry , but 
where no Rain comes , for that will make them 
look black, and alſo take away their Scext : 
When they are ſufficiently dryed , put them in 
brown hp 6 + and fo 
venient dry places againſt the Walls ro keep for 
your uſe; and if you lay them before the 
Winter comes in, the Su# for a few Hours will 
much refrcth chem. | — 
Then forthe preſerving the Seeds, ler them be 
rathered when they are gh Ripe, and laid 
to dry in rhe Sur; then rub them out, and 


and pleaſing to the Pallate, being more wareriſh. 
They are beſt ſer in Beds; and if the Plants are 
{er abour a fcot aſunder they will ſoon be roo 
thick, by reaſon of the great ſtore of Shoots that 
ſpring up. $7S the 
In the Winter let the Borders be Pared, and 
the Earth caſt up on the Beds, with Dung over 
them, which, will yery much nouriſh the Plans, 
and cauſe them to bear the bctrer, and keep the 
Beds clear from Weeds.” | | 
STRAWBERRIES ire alſo: of ſeycral 
forts, viz. the _ White Strawberry, the ordi- 
nary Red one that grows in the Woods , and the 
Virginia Strawberry of late years brought into 
"England, being a large —_ and of a delicate 
caſte, far exceeding the Engliſh. . | 
They delight to be ſer in new broken Gronnd, 
or at leaſt w they have not grown before, 
and ſhould be removed every third Year , other- 


hang them up in con- 69 wiſe they will decay and ceaſe bearing ; ſo thar 


they m11{t be removed into freſh Ground well 
ptepared , and rich : Blit Wood-Strawberries are 
found to proſper beſt in Gapd, 5s. The Beds 
may be about four Foot broad, and not too 
thick ſer, for they will ſoon ſpread : Let them be 
kept clean Weeded , and in the Winter pate the 
Borders, and caft the Earth on the Beds ; with 
k 11 fome - 
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ſome Daz, as before diretted, for Rarsberries to 
nouriſh them. 

Watering them , eſpecially in the hor, dry 
Weather, Joh cauſc a great Encreaſe, and makes 
the Berry the larger. 

If you would have Strawberries in Autumn, 
cut away the firſt Bloſſoms rhat they pur forth, 
to hinder their timely Bearing, and they will 
Blow anew, and Bear in Autumn. 
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Curran-Trees, to fill up the vacant places until 
the Trees ſpread S $ and require the ſaid 
place , and then they may be cut up; and in 
ordering the Branches along the Wall, 7 
low within a foot of the Ground , for when the 
Boughs, or Branches are well diſperſed , and that 
there $67 verry HG it is an handſom ſight 
ro look upon ; above all rhings be ſure to 
make the Borders (where you plant the Trees) 


Thus having treated of the Xitchin-Gardez , 10 very rich , which will extreamly bring forward 


the next buſineſs ſhall be to ſpeak of the Garden 
of Delight, for Flowers, Greens, &c. 


—_— 


HRP. VL 


Of Flyers, and how to Raiſe, and 0 


Order them. 


Ardens for Delight are of two forts, viz. 

producing Flowers from Stalks, and Flow- 

ers trom Trees; under which Head all Greens are 
comprehendcd. 

The moſt graceful Grounds for the Garden is 

a Level ; and for a Soy/, neither a Sand nor a 


Cliy, bat a good dcep light Black Mould, which 30 Screned , and let the 


muilt be maderich with Soyl: Burt if the Ground 
'S not upon a Flat, the beſt way is to divide it 
1nto parts with Deſcents, as the place will admit 
of, and for the laying it out into Walks, Beds, 
and thc like; If your owa Ingenuity will not 
perform the {aid Undertaking, 'tis convenient 
to have the aſſiſtance of one Expert therein, to 
the end your coſt and labour may be efteual, 
ard that you may not wiſh it were to do a- 
gain. 

Theſe Gardens are not good to be too big, 
for then rquiring 1o much Coſt and Attendance 
to look after carctully, 'tis probable many things 
will be negleed ; which it bur ſmall, would be 
cxatly kept, and according to the Proverb , 4 
little well done, is better than a great deal if 
4:2. Ald great care ought to be taken in the 
Walks, thatthey be of good Workmanſhip, have 
a good Foundation and Thickneſs , = 4 the 
high H 7:4 may not blow them down ; and for 
Height, about nine or ten foot is ſufficient , and 
under is too low : And Brick is far better than 
S!oxe, which 1s too cold for Fruzt to ripen againſt 
.(ro that pertc&tion) as againſt a Brick-WaZ 
Pailing ( provided the Bv»ards are whole Deals, 
and laid over once another Featheredg-wiſe ) is 
very good, and more kindly than a Stonc- 
W2//. 
| Fruits proper tO be planted againſt the Walks, 

are May -Cherraes, Apricots , Peaches, Nedorins, 
. Pears, and Vines; ail which require a South Szn, 
{o.that the North-fide is beſt next to the Eaſt; 
the Welt is inditierent good , as having the 
Morniag $4; but moſt fit for Plumbs , as the 
South-11de is, which 1s fit.for nothing elſe. 

Theſe Trees may be planted at about ten 
foot diſtance, and between cach may be it 


the Trees. 

To fill up the Borders ſet Auricala's, Wall. 
flowers, Stock Gilly-flowers, double Violets , Hipa- 
ticaes, double Pinks, &c. 

As for the laying out your Garden into Walks, 
Borders, and Graſs-Plats , ſome few Directions 
ſhall ſuffice, every one having a Form to his own 
liking. 

For Graſs-Plats , let them be of Turff, and 
taken from the Barreneſt and Hungryeſt Ground, 
provided the Graff is thick and ſhort , for thar 
which groweth Rank is not ſo good. Let the 
Ground be exatly made Level , then lay the 
Turf clole together , beat it well with a heavy 
Beater, and be nor ſlack in Watering it for ſome 
time, until it is ſetled ro the Ground. 

For GRAVELLING the WAL XS, lay 
the Grave/ thick , the Courſeſt at the Bottom, 
and the Fine at the Top , which ſhould be 
iddle be higheſt , witty 
a gentle deſcent on either ſide. Ir is now the 
faſhion to lay on the Top of the Walks Cockle- 
ſhells inſtead of Gravel, which is far better, and 
not V cable. 

att ailtbe kept well Rolled, and the 
GraſS-Plats well Mowed and Rolled , ro keep 
them {moorh and handſom. 

Worms are great Eye-ſores to Walks in caſting 
up the Earth, for preventing which, it is good to 


40 ſtrew amongſt the Grave! good ſtore of Bay- 


Salt. 

It is now cuſtomary to ſet in the Borders that 
encompaſs the GrafS-Plats Dwarf Fruit-Trees , 
as Pears, Apples, and Cherries, which are gene- 
rally of the beſt and choiceſt Fruics growing, 
and you may have two or three forts upon one 
Stock. They may be planted about ren or 
rwelve foot aſunder , with an Apple, or Pear- 
Tree , betwixt a Cherry; and berwixt the (aid 


50 Trees may be planted Roſes, Currans, Gooſeberries, 


Cypreſs-Trees, Miſzerions, and the like ; and the 
reſt of the Beds may be ſer with 7 = , Daffa- 
dillies, Lillies, Pionies, Martagons, and the like ; 
and about the Edges of the Beds double Pints; 
or elſe Box, which being always Green is plea- 
ſant ro behold ; rhe only fault is, it catcth out 
the heart of the Ground, ſo that you mult keep 
it always Soyling, 

EVER-GREEN HEDGES are vay 


60 Ornamenral; the beſt are made with Pyracantha 


and Phillirea, as much of the one 2s the other, 
equally difj : and for lower in ſmall Gar- 
dens, Celaſtrus and Alaternss. For the _ 
and ferting of theſe Plants more anon. c 
Hedges muſt be orderly , cut Even on the 
Top and Sides, and not too Broad. 


Your 
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Your Gard:n cannot be compleat , if the 
Borders arc not bounded in with Border-Boards, 
which ſhould be laid jn Oy/ for laſting , and 
Coloured for Ornament , with handſom round 
Balls placed ar equal diſtances on the faid 
Border-Boards , which may be coloured Black, 
and the Boards White. 

A Summer-Fouſe is requiſite to be erected in 
ſome convenient place of the Garden , which 


may be made of Framed 7imber-Work , covered 10 


over at the Top; and for curioſity of Work- 
manſhip in che ſaid Houſe in Carving and Paint- 
ing, it is left to your diſcretion. 

The Summer Seaſon being generally dry , the 
Flowers require frequent Watering , to that there 
ſhould be S convenicacy of aWell, or Fountain, 
and if Pumped our of a Well, a Ciſtern is ne- 
ceſlary; for the Water ſhould ſtand ſome time 
in the Sun before it is fir-tro bz uſed on tender 
Plints and Flowers. 

For the maintaining and keeping up your 
Garden, a Nurſery muſt be-in ſome convenient 
place adjoyning'to your Garden, where not only 
Stocks for Fratt , _ Flawers raiſed by Szeds, 
Slips, and the like: And here your Hot-Beds 
ſhould be for the Raiſing of choice Anngals, to be 
tranſported into your Garden. 

In this Nurſery ſhould be ſome. conyenicnt 
Houſe raiſed againſt the Side of the. Wall for 
the Houſing your Greens, and tender Plants 
that arc in Pots, as Gilly-flawers , &c.. which the 
cold Winter will kill; as alſo xo keep your 
Garden Tools in that _ may be ready,at OY 
on occaſion,as Hoes, Rakes,Spades Shevels Garden 
fhe-rs , Pruning-hooks, Grafting. and Tnoculating 
Anves, Ga Saws, Chiſſels, Mallets, Ham- 
mers, Nails, Garden Reel and, Line, .a Screen, a 
fine yer Riddle, Brooms, Watering Pots,| Wheel- 
Barrows, and the like 7o2ls. 

In your Nurſery there ſhould . always, be a 
Stock of old Deg of ſeveral forts, cach-laid. by 
it ſelf ro be uſed as accaſion requires ;, for.if 
the Ground be Hot and Sandy , Cow-Dung,mixt 
with Lime is beſt; and. if cold and Clayey, then 
that of Horſes, Pigeons, or Poultrey. 

Now foraſmuch as /ayinz.of Branches , plant- 
ing by Cuttings, Budding, and the Zot-Bed, arein 
great uſe : It will be neceſſary to ſpeak-a word. 


or two of cach. 


done ; chule fuch S/zps that are ſtrongeſt, prune 
off rhe ends and ſides of the: Top Leaves, and 
under rhe middlemoſt joynt-cur the: Stalk. half 
through , and lic it: upwards to the.next. joy ne ; 
then make a Hole in the Earth,and gently bend 
it down thereunto with a ſmall. hooked. Stick 
to keep it from: riſing; then, turn upthe Head of 
the- Slip, that the {ht.may open , in, which, po- 
ſture hold ic with one'Hand , and it, up 


with the other , preſling- it down to keep the lir 59 particular 


upright , then ware it. 

There are ſome good Slips that. grow fo high 
from the Ground, that. they can't by laid ;-.in fuch 
cafe you muſt make-uſe ot {mall Pots ,- that have 
ſlits in one ſide ' made on: purpole , and fold. by 
Potters, Thele Pots are to.be-fitred with. good 


Mould , and kept well watered. 
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down ,,and 
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The beſt Scaſon for laying of Fulyflowers is 
from Mid June to Mid Fuly', and about the 
_— of September they -may be taken 
oft with the Earth about them, and ſer in Beds 
or Pots fitted with good Earth. Place theſe Pots 
in the ſhade, ſometimes gently watering them , 


bur not roo much; and to preſerve them from 
great Rains , ſhelrer them in Paint-Houſes mgde 
of Boards for that purpoſe. | # 
For the laying of Faſmines , Roſes, Greens , 
and other Woody Plants after dire&ted to be rai- 
{ed by Layers , make choiſe of ſuch a' Branch 
or Lawnce , that may eaſily be bended to the 
Ground ; the ſame Years Shoots are the beſt for 
Rooting ; cut it half through on the underſide at 
a Foynt, or Knot,.if it have any, then lic the ſame 
upward two or three /zches long , and prick the 
Bark through with a blunt pointed Aw! in diyers 
places abour the flit: Take off the Tops of all 


20 Laid Plants except Greens , then make a wide 


Hole - ro.hook it down , and follow the Directions 
as for Julyflowers. NE | 

Such Plants that will not take Root , let the 
upper end of the ſlit .be ,bound very hard'with 
Wyer , or Packthread , which will ſtop the Sap , 
and cauſe it to-grow ; and put ſome Rich .Far 
Earth abour rhe .place where they are layed 

The beſt time to: lay Greens , or other Plants 
iS about Mid Auz4/t , that they may | have ta- 


zo ken Root by the Spring , and the nexr Year will 


be fit to take off , as being well Rootred; and 
to cauſe them the better to Grow, water them 
CUTTING S are.to bertaken as ſoon as 
the Sap begins to riſe : They muſt-be cur. ſloop- 
- ing. from .a , Joynt, or Knot ar the: lower end. , 
and left about a. Foot long : Make ,a deep: 7rgxch 
and lay them thercin a little flooping , fill-the 
Trench with good Muoxld , and preſs it' hard 
en watered. | | 
As for Budding, or Inmculating, of Roſes , it is 
performed afterthe ſame.manner. as for . Fruzts , 
of which more hereafter. Fay 7 
HOT BEDS arenſed for. railing up. of 
forward Plants ,- Sc. and how ta make the Beds 


is already Treated. of inthe: fitth;Chapter ,' con- 


cerrung Me/ons. % | 
It you remove any Rooted Plant of Flower or 
. Herb , although-ir.-be in the midſt of :the Sum- 


Laying of FU LT FLOWERS..is.thus _— you remove:them in the+Cool. of the 

” Eveni 
. Earth 
[them there is no danger. 


, and well water- them , taking: ..all.the 
t'the Roo? , . withour looſening; it: from | 


- Should I make a- Diſcourſe of ;cach- par- 
ticular Flower , and the great” Variety. of cach 
fort , it were enough ro make a Volum of ir 
felf. Mr. Rea,a great £/oriſt, hath Publiſhed an 
elaborate piece of this kind, Entituled Flora,Ceres 
and Pomona ,., wherein he, hath Treated of each 


cular Flower , as allc ; of the. Greens, ag well 
thoſe, bearing, Fruits ang. Flowers as | otherwiſe. 
. I ſhall, therefore. give a. ſhort, Account of 'the 
Names t f, and” refer you to 'the Book it 


. lf. 


Mr. R-a.begins, his: Diſcourſs, of Flowers, with 
' thoſe Ky either. Scaly , Bu/bou , 


: that have cither. Bulboys , Grumous, 
or 7 uberons Roots, from whence the Leaves, Stalks 


and * 
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and Flowers do annually Spring, moſt of them 
dying even to the Root ſoon after their Flow- 
ring. And firſt with the Zilies and Marta- 
ons. 


Of LILIES. 


He Crown Imperial , the Double Crown Im- 
perial , the Teflow Crown Imperial , the 
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Ratgans , Y, tolet de Remow or Purpure Liſe, Palth 
van Leyden, Floriſante , Religious, Blindenburgh, 
Nonſach petits late, the Corn Heart, Admiral 
Crinki , General Molſwick , Cleremont , Parazos- 
Cleremont , Admiral Encuſen, Moriflion Cramo/rne, 
the Noble Aurora , the Early perfe, Piriſhor, 
Princeſs, Fair Amn, the Omen, the Margueſf , 
Vice-Roy , Galatea , Maria , the Superintendent, 
Auraro van Bart , Paragm Grebert , Gilden Blome 


Narrow Crown Imperial , With a reddiſh Flower. 19 Brentel , Gilden Blome Seonie , Alcetus , nique 


The Perſtan Lily , the red Lily, the fiery red 
bulbed Lily, the double red Lily, the yellow Lily, 
the white Lily, the white Lily of Conſtantinople, 
the double white Li/y. 


MARTAGONS. 


(be Mountain Lily or Martagon, the Mar- 
tagon Imperial , the white Martagon , the 
white ſpotted Martagon , the ſpotted Martagon of 
Canada , the Martagon of Conſtantinople, the red 
{potted Martagon of Conſtantinople , the Marta- 
gon of Hinge) , the Virginian Martagon , the 
Mirtagon of Pompony , the yellow ſpotted Mar- 
tagon , and the ycllow Martagon without Spots. 

All theſe forrs of Lilies and Martazons flower 
in and about Jure , and arcall, except thoſe of 
Canada and Virginia , ſtrong and hardy Plants 
and great Encrcalers. 


FRITILLARIES. 


Heſe are of two Specics, the one with ſmall 

Roots , ſharp pointed -green Leaves , and 

large Flowers ; and the other with bi Roots, 

round pointed whiter green Leaves, and different 

taſhioned ſmaller Flowers, and of cach kind there 
are {eycral ſorts, viz. 

The Common Chequered Fritillary , the dou- 


of Delfe , Vgemia, Climene , Clitus , Venetian , 
Retrocede, Dorade , Witten Root Hodie , Bona- 
ventura , dos de Chamoy , Parazon Iſerant, Pier - 
ple and white EversWind , Bran Moreſco 
&c. 

The Middle Flowring 7alips are, the Swiſh of - 
Portugal , Munera , Semper Auguſtus , the Prince 
of Orang , General Efex , Pluto, PaſS Endi- 
ward, Paragon oudinard van Bole , Agot Morine , 


20 Agot Robine , Agot Robine Paragon , or Robinet , 


the white Agot , Tudart, Jaſper Tadart, Harry, 
Admiral wander Pool , Moriflion, Nacarat, Car- 
dinal Flambiant, Prince Cardinal, Mvrillion de 
Amvers , Orient Virgin , General Goda, Emroy, 
Triumphans , Bcw Turnier, Bell 11 Bar, Bell Bre- 
ire, B:ll Brune , the Cardinal, Veſta, Royal Ve- 
ſti or Non pare, Mazarine , Sattine , Morillies 
de Argiers, the Pearl , Bien vim, Admiral 
Cataline , Suſanna , the Pelican, Belline , Paſs 


o Belline , General Sweman , Camuſetta, Paragon 


Franſwiſe, Admiral of France, Benedifline, Para- 
gon Blackbam , Paragon de Gildon , Dautile de 
flure, Paſs Roſie, Rofelliante, Holoſermes, the 
Chimmey-Sweeper , Turban , Admiral Heart, 
Zeablom , Cedo Nulli, Lauſcot Bole , Altes Royal, 
Zweman, John Garet , er Chamolet , Paragon Lit- 
gen , the Parot , the Rich Parot, Agot Rampard, 
Agot Gekeire , Star de Mans, Marvelia de (ua- 
cle , the Preſident , the Royal Prefident , Nofte 


ble Buſh FritiJary , the white FritiHary, the yel- 49 la perfeit , Pompeza, the Fagle , Eminentiſſime, 


low FritiHary, the darkred FritiZary , the great 
red Fritillary , the great yellow Fritifary, the 
ſpotted yellow Fritilary , the great yellow 1ta- 
lian Fritiflary , the {mall 7talian yellowiſh green 
Fritiftary, the exotick narrow - leaved Fritrllary, 
with a whitiſh green double Flower , the ſmall 
yellow Fritiflary of Portugal , the black Fritil- 
tary. 

Theſe do Flower about the end of March and 


beginning of Apri/. The Roots loſe their Fibres 59 


as ſoon as the Stalks are dry , and may then 
or any time after before Auguf? be raken up , 
and kept dry for ſome time ; but not to be 
kept longer our of the Ground than Mid 
AnguFF. : 


— TULUPS. 


the Royal Agot , Agot Oriental , Paragon-Flori- 
ſon, Morillion-Curtits, Admiral de Mans, Jaco- 
bea reftified, Paragon de Coſta, General of Hol- 
land, La Towers, Bell pallas of Paris, Paſs 
bel Tew, Marbre Jeſper, Agot poit vin , white 
paſs Cittadel, Dorile , Carthage, Diana, Diſ- 
pute Doria , General Doctor Boleſom wan 
Bole , Otter, brown Purple Cataline , Paſs He- 
ron , Violetta , the Flinders Widdow , Princeſs 
Royal , the White Widdow, Prince of Wales , 
Princeſs, Turgiana, Ariana, Rundelo , Brown 
Amvers , Bew Amwoers, General Awvers, General 
Bole , Paragon Geron, Dorothy of Holland, Caro- 
lus, Volverte, Paſs Zeablon of Paris, Brown 
Purple de Marris, Agot Hanmer , Agot St. Den- 
ws, Brabazon , Hiſpaniolet, Agot de Gorier , 
Arch Duke Imperial, Ls Arch de Auckre, Ampht 
trio, Armiante , Confiergi, Althea, Atlas, Para- 
gon Alette, Sigiſmond, Unick la Croy, Facobine , 


Here are innumerable many ſorrs of 7alips, 5, the Brown Purple of Marris, the Brown Purple Pa- 


all which are (or may be) comprehended 

under three ſorts , viz. the Early , rhe Middle, 

and the latter Flowring Tulips , of which in 
order. 

The Early Flowring Tulips are the Winter 

Duke. , General Duke , General Brancion , pretty 

Betty , Duches Brancien , Lac YVarime , Vielet 


ragon , the Brown Purple Blaſſack, the Brown 
Purple King, and the Brown Purple Prelate. 
Other good Tulips viz. Amarantine, Atlas 
Aurora Celeſte , BeDivcourt , Borimda , Brabazcn 
Elſerier, Brabazon Hugh wan Hij, Cardinal Ma- 
2erine, Celeſtine, Dulcina, Butcheſs of Venice,Eliza, 
Fauſtina, Finetta, Flenricourt, General Picot, Fler- 


enſes, 
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cales, Jaſper Angloice, Jecevipty[ayoriel la Con- 


{lante , la walles Mabomet, Mz Mirandola,, 
Morillion Chirar, Monſter Cytroon Parat, Morine , 
Oriental, Now plus bella, Paragon Aletta,Parazon, 
Hellena , Paragon Buſh, Paragon QQuacle, Paragon 
Gowda (Zuacle,' Richmont, St. Nicaiſe , Sigsmowt ”, 
Speciola ,, and Turney Dolphin. 

Admiral de Groot, Admiral van Zierchee, Admi- 
ral Lifebrews, Admiral Sierchee, Belime, Camillus, 
Dorillies, Daphne , Dorothea Paragonee, Duke of 


Calalria, Don Frederick, Emillia, Floridort, Galli- 


ard, Gen:ral Hanniball, General Pump, Harders, 
Facaſta, Keremi, Luxemburg Paragonee, Metaner' , 
Nonſuch,Orinda', Paragon Veſta, Paragon Orapt , 
Parag m Sheldenburg , Paragon - paſt Marmidlion,, 


Qucen Elizabeth , Queen of France , Recholg,, 
Shoon Flellena , Timon, Vittoria , Yenus, Wig+ 
guns , Paragonee , XNenophon, Toungſter, Zeablon, 
King \, Zelot, and Zacaria. 

Other forts 7remontane, Proteus, Amidore , 


Brown Georg, Agot Pigot, Aurora, C _ Agot 


Bizar , Rich Portuzal , Memorables , 


roſerp = 
the Curle, Ereminthe , Cleomedon , la Bilh Ck 


lia , Zelinda , Phenix , Charmante, la Fine, A- 
mazom , Swiſhfis, and Philadelphia, 

The latter Flouring 7:lips, viz. Pato Madam , 
che yell;-w Crown , Prince de 12 Mare, theZere- 
tine Zeoblom , Greſouxd, Star of Venus, Paragon 
——_ , Agot Romane , Marbre Harlw, Tenebris, 

e; | 

The Roots of all Tulips loſe their Fibres eve- 
ry Year, and are to be taken up fo ſoonas the 
Sta/ts are dry , which is about Midſummer and 
muſt be kept dry on the board of ſome. Room 
until! ſerting time , vyyhich is about the beginning 
of Oftober. 

The Reots in light Ground may be taken up 
with the Hand, bur in ſtiff you muſt uſe a 7rowe/; 
and thoſe that are | curious, lay every ſort by it 
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alrering the Ground with rich, and freſh-Earth ; 
Thoſe that prove excellent, keep, and. the com- 
mon ones caſt away; but although they come up 
at firſt of one Colour, jt they be Brim/tone, Dove, 
Orange , Hair, Taksb, Gredeline, Shamway, or 
any hight. and ſtrange Coloxr, caſt them nor away, 
for in aYcaror two many ſuch have changed in- 
to good marked Flowers. F710 | 


ONARCISSUS or DAFFODILIS. 


Here are divers ſorts of Daffodi/ls, as well 
ſingle as double, ſome forte 2; of 
ſome with narrow green Leaves;lome bearing one, 
and others many Flowers on a Stalk. And a- 
mongſt the grear varicty-,- thele, ſorts. gllowieg 
ot chict eſteem amongſt FU. 7g 
Narciſſus Non parel , or the Incomparable Paf-' 


fed]; the 1 comparable, Daffedil with, a double 
22 Flower or Cup ;. the great double Frexch Daffodil; 


= lefler noun French Defogl ;.the"- oo | 
white Daffedil of irgingza ; the great Daffedil © 

Aria; > nt "Fobmſtone egnuk ens - 
the Frexch Daffodil! with the - y2/Þw Cap ; the 
white Daffodil, which many flowers; the yellow 
Daffodil of Ciprus with many flowers ; the great 
African Daffodi!; the white Junquilio, or Ruſb. 
Daffodil, the white turning Funquilz, the yellow 
turning, Ju:quz/ia ;, the yellow turning Jenquilte, 


_ 32 with a white Cu5; the white' turning Furquilia 


with a. yelf6w. Cup ; the Jingiitlia with a great 
Cap; the double Jrquilia; rhe gr, ar'Sca Daffed.t; 
the [rdian broad Leaved Daffedi!;” the I:dim 
broad Leaved Au'unm Daffed:l; the Indian Au- 
tumn Daffodil ; ths broad Leaved' Dafedi! witly 
Scarlet Flawers,called Jacobea; the.broad Leaved 
Virginian Daffodil, with a Purple Flower; the great 
yellow Spaniſh Baſtard Daffedil; Tuzgies great 
double Baſtard Daffodil; the leſſer double B /tard 


ſelf on Papers , and write the Names thercon ; 49 Daffodil, or Wilmores double Diffodil;” Parkinſons 


and you muſt rake away the dead Fibres , and 
the looſe outward Qins , as alſo the Off Szrs or 
Root's to {ct again. 

The beſt 7 lips ſhould be ſer by themſelves in 
=_ prepared Beds , and the ordinary oncs may 

ditpoled of in Borders ; bur fo difperſe them 
that there may be a handſom mixture of Co- 
lours. 


After the Flower is ſhead break off the #7244, 


or Seed-Ped from the Stalk ,_ unleſs of ſuch rhat 50 


ou intend to keep for Seed,” which will canſe 
them to dry down the ſooner, as alſo to forrific 
the Roots. 
Thoſe that are deſigned' for Seed , are to bs 
made choiſe of when in prime of Flowzr ; 


chooſe the ſtrongeſt Sralks, fuch as have the moſt 


benefit of the Sun, and ſuch as have the Botroms, 
and 7amis, cither blew or putple. | 
"When the Seed is ripe the Pods will open, and 
the Stalks will be dry; then garher 
rub nor the Seed our until about the end of  Sep- 
tember } _ _ hy La ho kk fine Mould; 
In Apritthe Seeds come up high enough to 
Wee and abonr Midſaneer (tad. years after the 
fowing) chey may be taken up, the Roots ctean- 
ſed,” and fer in Rows at a wider diſtance; and fo 
every year until they come ro'bear Flowers, till 


them off, bur 60 


double Daffedi/; the double Engliſh Baſtard 
Daffedil; the white Baſtard Funguilia ; the Gol: 
den double narrow ' Leaved Daffodil;” the grear 
yellow Baſtard Junguilia. : I 
The greateſt part of theſe 'Daffodi/zs are har- 
dy, great encreaſers, except it F- thoſe thar beat 
many Flowers on. -a Stalk, as alſo the double 
white of Yirginia, the'double yellow of Cypras, 
and thole of Canſtantinople. _ Os 
Not mich unlike- unto the Daffodi/'s as ta 
nature, are the e genes carly Bulbcus Violet, x 
leſſer carly Bulbeus Violet , and the yreat late 
Flowering Bulbeus V iolet. Es ER 
Theſe as well as, the Daffodil are carly Flow; 
ers, and do alſv much encreaſe by the Root, and 
very aptto off-Jets, rhey, loſe rheir' F?bres, and are' 
taken upout of tlie Ground, and ordered like un- 
ro Tulips, . þ ner 38 £4 BEIT $* | 


The HTACINTD.o TACINT H. 


e fotts of moſt eſteem of this Floidr, are 
either the grear /ndian'tuberous-Roortd 
Hyacinth, the gteat yellow Musk Grape Flower, or” 
yellow Myſcari, the 4ſteoloured art, thered' 
Muſcarizche white Muſc2r4; the fair haired Facinth,/ 
the fair curled haired Facinth, the great Starry F«- 


Mmm - cinth 
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cinth of Peru, the white Starry Jacinth of 
Peru, the great bluſh Starry Facinth of Pers, the: 


Sky-coloured Grape-flower, the white Grape-flower, 
che bluſh Grape-flower, the branched Grape-flower, 
che great Oricntal Jacinth, the Celeſtial Fiyatinth, 
the early white Oriental Facixtrh, the fair double 
blew Oriental Faci#th, rhe cothmon blew Starry 
Facinth, the early Starry Facinth. 

All theſe loſe rheir Fibres , and may be re- 
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and ornaments! Flower, and uſually fot at the 
Cornets of Borders. 


The MEADOW SAFFRON. 


—_= of this Flower are the 
coloured Meadow Saffron, the varie- 


Saffron, the dark le ftri 
Meadow Saffron , the Checketed Ms T5 


moved in June and July; they arc hardy, and 10 of Naples, the Checkered Meadow Saffron of 


require no great Attendance ; moſt of them bear 


Seeds, and ate ſowed as Twlip Seeds. 
ORNITHOGULUM. 


6 Star of Berhlehem , the preateſt white 
of Bethlehem, the Stat flowet of 4- 
rabid , the Stat flower of To , the yellow 
Star of Bethlehem , the Star- 
the great whire ſpiked Star of Berhlehem ; 
ſ aforeſaid Flowers loſe rheir Fibres, and 
the Roots may be taken up ſo ſoon as the Stalks 
are dry, and may be kept out of the Ground un- 


til September. 
| MOLT. 


He great Moly of Homer , the India« Mely, 

the Hungarian Moly, Serpents Moly, the 

yellow Moly , the Spaniſh purple Moly, the Spa- 

iſh Silver Cupped Mo 
| fiveet Mvly of Montpelier, and FHomers Moly, 

Theſe loſe their Fibres, and are to be taken 

up aſter rhe Szalksaredry ; they arc hardy, and 

will thrive in any Soyl. 


The ASP HODIL. 


His bears a Star-like-flower ; the chief forts 
are the white branched Aſphod/,the 
Nndl tf hice ſtriped Afpbodil, d 
Aſphoazl , the t white {tripec odil, the 
irtle white hollow Aſphodil, the ſmall yellow 
_ the yellow Lily Aſphodil, the Lily Aſp- 
hodil with a white Flower , and the Lily Aſphed! 
with a bluſh Flower. 


The SPIDERWORT. 


F this Flower, the beſt ſorts arc the Savoy 

Spider-wort, the preat Tralian white Spider- 

wort, the common uxbraced Spider-wort, ahd the 
Virginian Spider-wort. 

The Lily Aſphodils flower about the end of 
May, and the Spider-worts about the beginning 
of June. They ' are both hardy, and will 
'thrive in any Soyl; the beſt time ro take them 
up and tranſplant them is in Aug. 


PEONT 


| up, andabour the begj 


r of Ethiopia, 
O 


, Dioſcorides his Moly, the 30 purple ſtriped Crocus, the great 


Chis , the double Meadow Saffron , the double 
Meadow Saffron, the greateſt dou- 


ble ow Saffron. 
When the of theſe are dry, take them 
ing of Seprember t 
may be Ser again ; they will ſuddenly pur { 
Fibres, and ſoon after will flower ; they arc hardy, 
and will thrive in any SoyL 


CROCUSES. 


1s Flower is of divers ſorts, ſome flowering 

in the Spring, and othersin Autumn, and of 
this the true Saffrox is a kind;the other chicf for:s 
are the great white Crocus , the white Crocus of 
Mafia, pale feathered Crocus , the Tmperial 
Crocus , the Royal Crocus , the ſmaller purple 
Crocus, the greater purple Crocus, the iow Bow 
politan Crocus, the purple feathered Crocus , the 
purple ſtriped 
Crocus, the greater e flamed Crocus, the yel- 
low Crocus, the yellow ſtriped Crocus, the Cloth 
of Gold Crocus, the Silyer-coloured Autumn Cro- 
Cas, the purple Mountain Crocus, and the Autumr 
Mountain Crocus. 

All rheſe forts of Crocuſſes both of the Spring 
and Autumn loſe their Fibres , with their Leaves, 
and may be then raken up and kept dry ; thoſe 
of Autumn until Auzuſt, and thoſe of 4 Spring 


Aſphodil , the bluſh coloured 40 until Ofober ; they are hardy, and will thrive in 


any Soyl. 
The IRIS, cr FLOWER DE LIS. 


Here are yarietics of this Flower, viz. 

| the Perfan Iris, or Flower de Lis, the 
Engliſh blew Bulbous Iris, the great bulbous Irs 
with a rich blew Flower , the blew ſtriped Zr, 
variable bulbous Tris , the great 


the great le 
50 Aſh<oloured firi bulbous Tris, the great varia- 


ble coloured s Tris, the'great pale Red , or 
Peach-coloured bulbous Tris, = 


" - 5 S t white bu/- 
us Irs, white {triped 7ris , the r 
ex oy he ge wht lah Fs, the rn 
great yellow Bulbous Tris,or Flower de Lt. 

The leſſer BulBous Flower de Lis, or Tri, arc 
alſo of ſeveral forts, vis. 

OS cnn Logue Tris, the narrow 
Leaved bulbous Iris with a { Stalk. 

Other ſorts of Flawer de L's in France; vis. 


is Flower is Male and Female , -and of $0 the Agat Tris, the African Jris, Aleppo Tris, Am- 


ſeveral forts both ſingle and double ; the 

cluet are the double Red Peony, the double Por- 

ple, the double Carnation, the double Bluſh, or 
White, and the double Strip'd Peony. 

They generally flower in May, are very hardy 

and fit for any Soyl.The y arc a very ſpreading 


bois Iris, Arabian Iris, the Tris of Avergne, Iris 
du Blois, Tris de Bologne, Tris af Britany, 1ris of 
Brie, Chamber 1ris, Tris of Candy, Iris of Caſtile, 
Iris of , Jris of op! , Jris of Fo 
rence, Tris of Florida , Tris of Frontiers , Tris of 
Gaſcogny, Grand Signiors Tris, Irs of Greece , on 


Iris of the Molkuecots, Fris of Parma , Iris of 


Picardy , Iris of Poets, Iris of Poiflow , Iris of 


Portugal, Iris of Pay, Rochetain Iris, Iris Royal, 


tris of Savoy, Iris of Sicily, Iris of Siena, Swifi 
, #ris of 


Iris, Iris of Syria ,  Ivis of Tart 
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of Guiney, Indian Iris, Iris of Judea, Tris of the 
Levant, Iris of the Lombards , Iris of Lorain, 
Tris of Lybia, Iris of Macedon, Iris of Maldives, 
Hris of Melinda, Iris of Menveo , Iris of Milan, 
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ANEMONTIES, 
KELOWER 


ly are great variety of theſe Flowers, bur 
may be reduced under theſe rwo Heads, 


viz. the Anemone with broad Leayes , and the 
Anemone with narrow Leaves ; and both forts 


or the WILD 


Turkey, Iris of the Falleys, Iris of YValvis, Fris IÞ brin forth divers Slips of curious Flowers, 74z. . 


of Vandois, and the Venetian [vis. 
The Seeds of - all theſe are ſowed and ordered 
as Tulips. LY 


Other forts of Flower de Lis. . __ 


& Tuberous or Flap-leaved Flower de Dr, 
the great and leſſer Chalidonian Tris", the 
great Flower de Lis of Dalmatia, the blew Flower 


de Lis of Aſia , the twice flowering Portuzal ; 


Flower de Lis, the variable Purple Iris of Came- 
ranizs, the blew Party-coloured 7ris , the white 
variable Flower de Lis, the yellow Flower de Bis 
of Tripoli, the great blew narrow-Leaved 7rtx, 
the narrow-Leaved variable ris of Cleftus , the 
greater ' double narrow-Leaved 7ris, the grear 
white Dwarf 7ris, and the Bluſh-coloured 
Flower de Lis, or Iris. | 

All theſe Flowers are hardy, and” will grow in 
any Soyl, | 


CO RNEFLAG. 


TE chief ſorts of this Flower are the Corn- 
Flag of Conſtautinople, the Cory-Flag with 
a bright red Flower, and the Cor»-Flag with bright 
Flowers. 

Theſe Flower about July , when their Stalks 
are dry they loſe their Fibres, and may be taken 
up, and ordered as Tris. 


The BEE-FLOWER. 


He Bee-Flower , Guats, Satyrion , Fly-Orchis, 
Dogs-Tooth Violet, Dogs-Tooth with a white 
Flower , Dogs-Tooth with a pale Purpleflower, 
Dogs-Tooth with a Red-flower , and Dogs-Tooth 
with a YellowHlower. 


—_ 


The SOW-B READ. 


Heſe are alſo of ſeveral forts, viz. rhe pur- 
pled Cyclames of the Spring , the swhite 
Candy Cyclamen of the Spring, the double whire 
Spring Cyclamew.of Autiech , the pale Purpk 
Cyclames .of the Spring , the Summer Cyclamey, 
tho Raman Cyclamen, the Foy-leaped Cyclawen, the 
Narrow-lcaved. Cyclamen, and the Double-lcaved 
Cyclamen of Antzoch, ; 
The Roots .of theſe Flowers do not Joſe their 
Fibres, and therefore are:{eldom to be xemoved ; 
but if. rranſplanted, it is.in Fwre, of Fay. 


59 bring 


common - great double yariable Brogd- 
leaved Avemone, ' the common Broad-leayed frar- 
ler Anemone , the Broad-leayed Anempne with 2 


double ſcarlet: flower ; the Broad-leaved double 
fearlet vari Anemone , the double Broad- 
leaved red Anemone, the Broad-leaved double 
purple Anemone, the double Broad-leayed purple 
variegated Anemone, the Broad-leaved 'Anemonies 
with ſingle flowers, the common doyble Narraw: 
leayed red Anemone , the double Narrow-leavet 
variable Anemone, the double Narrow-ledyed 
ſcarler Anemone , the doyble- ſcarlet yariegated 
Narrow-leaved Anemone , the double Narraw- 
leaved Anemone with a Scarlet Thrum, the dqyble 
Narrow-leaved Anemone ,- called Nacara ; the 
the double Brimſtone coloured Narrow-kaved 
Anemone, the Narrow-leaycd double green 4ve- 
mone, the greater white Narrow-lcaved'double 
Anemone, the Narrow-leaved bluſh Anemone, cal. 


39 led Colombina ; the doyble Narrow-leaved - 


coloured Anemone , the Narrow-leaved double 
{potted bluſh Anemone , the Narrow-leaved dou- 
ble Anemone , the Narrow-leaved double 
Lavender-coloured Anemone , the Narrow-leaved 
Anemone with the Purple Thrum , the Narrow- 
leaved double Anemone with the dark Purple 
Thrum , called Amarant ; the double Narroye- 
leaved variegated Amarant Anemone , the doulye 
Narrow-leaved Anemone of five Colours, and the 


49 Noble double Anemone. 


Beſides theſe Anemonies already mentioned, 
which have bcen long in England, there are 
abundance of other new ſorts raiſed of Seeds ja 
France and Flanders , all bearins five doule 
Flowers differing from each other Gorh in colour 
and faſhion, the Names of which are raken 
notice «of in Mr. Rea's Book of Fhwers , fol. 
I23. 

Theſe Anemoxies {borh double and fingle) 
May, whi ality are very beau- 
ifal, and for the ordering hegn o & muſt 
be taken, as to the Soyl of the Ground , the 
Seaſon, and manner of planting and taking rhem 
up, which Mr.Rea hath largely treated of. 


RANUNCULUS mr CROWFOOT. 


i her Flower is of diyers ſorts, thoſe of moſt * 
eſteem are the double white Rananculus of 
Candia, the Cloth of Silver Crowfoot of Cangly, 
the double yellow Crowfoor' pf Afa , and the 
double red Crowfoot of fra © 

There are - divers other forts of Ranzncylurs, 
or Crowfoot of Afia, with fine Gouble Flowers ; 
viz. Bozvel or Plumaſþ , Pianiſes, Sang de B-of, 
the Monſter or Giant Rannenlus, the _— 
r 
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fter of Rome, Puvvin of Rome, Marvelia, Spheri- 
cus, Fericus Traſhe , Surifix, Turks Turvan, Mar- 
wvelten de Paris. 

Ranuncalus of Aſia with ſingle Flowers are of 
divers forts and colours, which with DireCtion 
for the ordering them are ſer down by Mr. Rez, 
Pag. 131. 


WOLF-BANE. 


His is alſo of divers kinds, the chief arc the 
Winter Wolf-Bane., the pale Winter Wolf- 
Bane, &c. 3; 25% " 
Theſe bring' forth their - Flowers with green 
Leaves in, Jaxwary, which is the chief Rarity in 
them. 


HIPATICA, or L IVE RWORT. 


His is of two forts, the one bearing ſingle, 20 
the other double Flowers, which arc of 


molt eſteem, the chief of which are the double 
purple Hipatica, the double Blew, the double 
White, and the double Red. 

Theſe Flowers about Mid March arc to he 
ordercd as Auricula's. 


HELLEBORVS, or HELLEBOR. 


"THis is of rwo forts, wiz. 

the true black He/ebor,called the Chri/tmas- 
Roſe, the white Helebor,with a Dark-red Flower, 
our Ladies-Slipper, the ſmall white HePecbor, and 
the ſmall purpliſh ZZe/ebor. 


"GENTUMA NN. 


He Gentian is of ſeveral ſorts, the chicf arc 
&. the Great Gentian with a ycllow Flower, 
and the Gentian of the Spring. 


BELL-FLOWERS. 


Heſe are alſo of ſeveral forts, and both 
double and ſingle, the chict are the Peach- 
Leaved Bel flower , the Steeple Bellflower , the 
oreat Canterbury Bell, the double Canterbury Bell, 
Giants Throat-Wort, and the Cardinals Flower. 
All theſe Flowers are eaſily encreaſed,and thrive 
very well in moſt Soyls, provided they ſtand not 
too hot in the Sur; but the Cardinals Flower is 
more render, and requires good care. 


FoccA INDICA, with other Indian 
Plants. 


i by Indian Fucca, the Vi inies Silk , the In- 
dian flowering Reed, ws, the Indian Fig. 


AURICUL As. 


His Flower is of ſeveral forts and colours, 
as Purple, Red or Scarlet, Tellow or Buff,and 
IWhite : Moſt bear the Names of thoſe that 
raiſed them, which are taken notice of by Mr. 
Rea, fol. 142. together with Directions for the 
raiſing and ordering them. ©o—o- 


and White; 30 | 
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PRIMROSES, and COWSLIPS 


"5 Flowers are of diyers other ſorts,than 
thoſe.common to us in» Euziand. Mr. Rea 
takes notice of theſe ſorts ,,\ viz. the commou 
double Gardex Primroſe, the Conſlip. Hoſe in Hoſe, 
the double green Couſlip , rhe double Prim- 
roſe, the Jack-am- Apes on Horſeback , the Coulli 


ro with a Jagged Hoſe, the Red Primroſe, the double 


Red Primroſe, the” Red a , or Oxlip,” ithe 
Orange coloured Cou/lip, and the Red Comſlip in 


Hoſe. 
CHAM MPF TONS 


f hw are likewiſe of ſeveral ſorts , viz. the 
double Red Roſe Champion, the. double Whire 
Roſe x ps rv 'the ſingle Non/uch , the Flower pf 
Briſtol, and the rich Scarlet Nonſuch. 


WALL-FLOWERS. 


þ hi principal ſorts of this Flower are the 
A ſingle Wall-flower , the double Wall- 
flower, the fi 


| ngle White, and the double White ; 
the. double Red , and the. pale Yellow Wal- 


flower. 
STOCK-GILLIFLOWERS. 


"= Plant is of ſeveral forts and Colours , 
and both ſingle and double, tz. rhe dou- 
ble ſtripd Stock-Jubrflower ,' the yellow Stock, 
the bluſh Srock , and the whiter Stock; Full 
flower. | ' 
"They are raiſed from Seed, and Slips ; if. from 
S!zps, make choiſe of ſuch Branches that bear no 
Flowers , which cur off ſome diſtance .. from the 
Stock; then ſlit down the. Bark at the Fnd of the 


40 Slip, about half and 7*h in three or four places , 


which peel as far as it is fir, and turn up; then 
cut off the naked Woody part cloſe to the Rind 
that is rurned up; then make. a pretty wide Hole 
in the Earth to ſer it in about three Fzngers deep 
with the Bark ſpread open round about the end 
thereof ; which done, cover it with good Earth, 
keep it in the ſhade, and water it for ſome time, 
to cauſe it to draw Roor. 


Plants that bear double White- flowers. 


Ouble Pellitory, double Feather-few, double 
Camomil, double Dog-fennel, double Lady- 
Smocks, and double Daffes. RE 


GILLIFLOWERS. 


'LE Flower for its beautifulneſs and fragrant 
ſmell may defervedly have rhe prehemi- 


60 nence of all others. There are' an innumer- 


able many ſorts both double and- ſingle , a- 

{t which theſe e645 Pay taken notice 
of by Mr. Rea , which had their original from 
Holland, F rs , and the Netherlands ; viz. 
Achilles, Acteon , Admiral of England, Admirat 
Town, Admiral Rowſe, Admiral Lifgins, Admiral 
of Spain , Admiral of Arragon , Adis, Agot, 


KBertine, 
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Bertine, Ajax, Abertine, Alcetus, Abiance, Impe- 


rial, Alexander the Great, Alexander of Holland, 


Albertine, Amazone , ay , __ : 

oaching Sun, Apoilo, Apeiies, Argus, Aſirea, 
— a Ceſar, Augaſtina, Aurora, 
Anre-ftella ; Barnadine, Barkſbire, Beauty of Eng- 
land, Baron of France , Bel Triumphant , Bet 
Montwas, Belvidere, Bel Curtiſanz Bel Anzloiſe, 
Bel Believer, Bel in Tounton, Bel Infanta , Bel 
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tiſſon Dore, Leviam, Leont de Scemes, Leo, Linne 
Frecal , Lord of the Camp, - Loofte, Lorea,. Loy- 
alty, Lord of Gaunt, Lord Frances, Lord Pleaſure- 
Boat, Low Haule, Luſty-gallant, Maſter de Camp, 
Mamada , Marvel de Mundi, Martin Grim, Mar- 
ble-ftone, Marble-Roſe, Mearmaid, Minerva, Mi- 
rabilia, Moriflion-Nonparel, Monſtrum of Enzland, 
Monſtrum of Holland , Morillion-T; riumphant ,. 
Morningſtar, New St. George, /New Bonaventura, 


Frarſway, Bel Roſe, Bel Gentoice, Bel Magdalen, 19 New Hogonet, New Appo/lo, New Boore, New Cook, 


Bel Flolandres, Bel Antus, Bel Brunetta, Bel 
Blome, Bel Joy, Be! Roſaline, Bellarmine, Beloved, 
Rethlem , Beu Buiſſon, Beu de Lile, Ben de Den- 
nis, Bru Deeper, Belle Olinda, Beu Monelle, Beu 
de Corn, Beu de Harlem , Beerſheba, Boor Van 
Lakerbe ck, Bele de Lanoy, Belle Princeſs, Belle 
de Bruxels, Blazing Star, Black Imperial, Blanch 
de Bruxels, Blew Chriſtal, Bohemia Crown, Bona- 
w2ntura, Bonum Mugnum, Brown purple, Brabaſon, 


Brewers Paragon, Brown Favorite, Brown Apelles, 2.0 


Bride of Holland, Brun de Brune, Burſtol, Cardi- 
wal, Carthuſa, Charles the Great, Charles the Fitrh, 
Charles the Firſt, Charles the Second, Chriſtal, 
Chance!br, Cleopatra, Cecluſa , Count Mansfield, 
Count Lodowick, Count Florus, Count of China, 
Count Henrick, Counte {5 of Flanders, Covenant of 
Enzland, Court of Caſtile, Coridon, Crown of Eng- 
land , Curſela, Cupidon Royal, C 'ydonia , Darius, 
Daris, , Diana, Don Alphonſo, Don Doria, Don John, 


Covenant , Neſarial , Nimph Royal, Non-parelia, 
Non-ſuch, Olimpia, old Veſtal, Omeza, Oriental, 
Ovid,Oxenar Oyleman, Paſs Monarch,Paſs Imperial, 
Paſs Tout, Painted-Lady, Pantelece, New Para-' 
gon Aleta, Paragon Rike, Philomel, Phillis, Pira- 
mid, Picolomine, Polidore, Prince of Tire, Prince 
Henry, Prince Rupert, Prince Thomas, Prince of 
Wales, Prince of Oranze, Princes Court, Princeſs of 
Savoy, Purple Paragon , Purple Imperial, Pu 
ans Queen Elizabeth, Queen A ———_ uh 
France, Queen of Sweden, Queen of Portuzal, 
Queen of Perfia, Queeh Fefter, Queen Helena, 
Queen Cleopatra Queen, Biddia, Raviſant, Regent, 
Reutineere, Remus, Romulus, Rofiliante, Roſamond, 
Roſe of Jerico, Royal Match, Royal Oak, Royal Je- 
remy, Royal Exchange, Roxalana, St. Fohn, St. Jo- 
ſeph, Sr. Michael, St. George, Salamander, Salis- 
bury, Soliman, Sommer Fair, State Houſe of Am- 
fterdam, Super Bonerges, Suſanna, Super Eminent, 


Dolphin, Dore, Dorothy of Holland , Dorilliſant , 30 Tapiſere, Thodefier, the Fewel, the Cook, Thoma- 


Diike of Anjow, Duke of Bucks, Duke of Burgun- 
dy, Duke of Brunſwick, Duke of Cambridge, Duke 
of Freeſland, Duke of Florence, Duke of Lor- 
rain, Duke Fhillip, Duke Yittor, Dutch Royal 
Dunkirk, Dutchels of Brabant, Dutcheſs of Cleave- 
land; Dutchels. of  Maymouth, Dutcheſs of Tork. 
E gle Royal, Eaglet, Emperour Conſtantius, Dat- 
faſt, Empire of Ruſha, Emperour, Emperors Court, 
Fmperour Rodolphus, Emperatoria; Emillai, Fair 


Dutcheſs, Fair Flora, Fair Frances, Fair Hanna, ac) 


Fair Helena, Fair ſhepherdeff; Favorite, Eieldſ- 
by, Florida Floradine ; . french Marble tea, 
General of Aaſtria, General de Dorne; General 
Gouda , General of Hollind, General of the  1»- 
dies, General Lambert, General Monk, Geaeral 
Palmer, General de Pike; General Rowſe, Gene: 
ral Taeſt, General Wigons, German Empire, Giants 
Head, Gizan tt k, Glifering Star, Go den Crown, 


Golden Piece, Grand Duke Royal, Grave Earneſt , 
Gray Floriſt, Gray Hulo , Grand Britain, Grand 50 


Conſtantine, Grand Ceſar, Grave Florus ; Grave 
William, Grave Vandike, Grcat Boor, Great Cap- 
tain, Great James, Great Monarch, Great Prophet, 
Great Seneca, Great Tamberlain, Great Turk, Gro- 
tins, Halfion, Hariſon, Heart of Odk, Hecuba, 
Houſe of Peers, Houſe of Commons , Hiſt of 
Bohemia, Honora, Hugonot , Imperial of Hol- 
land, Incarnadine-Corinthi, Incarnadine de Bezond,; 
Incarnadine de Blin, Joyeſſe, Iſabella la bella, Ju- 
iter , 
King of Bohemia, King David, King of England, 
King of £:hiopia, King of France, King of Naples, 
King of Poland, King of Portuzal, King: Reho 
ham, King of the Romans, King Solomon; King of 
Spain, Kings Court, La Croy, La Moriſco, Land of 
Promiſe, Lackerbet, La Joyeſſe, La Perle de Det 
nis, La Plactdia, La Super Bona, Laſt Hope, La- 


lin, Tiberius Cefar, Triumphans, Tribune, Triumph 
of Spin, Tricolor, Troupes, Validdi, Van V, ellen 
Vetonica, Veſtina, Virgin of Fugland, Virgin of 
Middleſex, Virgin of Orleance, Virgin of Lile , 
Virgin of Cullen, Vice Admiral, Vice Roy, Vifto- 
ria,Ulyſſes, Unick de Lovel, Virick Duny, ter- 
pendragon , Warwick Hero, white Dzana, white 
Nobleſs , white FHugonet , white Lady, Witties 
Rich Scarlet. 

By this Catalogue the great Variety of Dyutch 
Julyflowers doth appear , which by them are 
Yearly raiſed from Seeds , bur it will not be fo- . 
with - us -in Enrgland , as'Mr. Rea noteth , for 
they will ſoon , and become ſingle , 
nor will chey be ſo large, thick and double , 
geither of ſuch well intermixed,ſtriped,and flaked 
Colours ; Andallthe beſt Dutch Flowers may be. 
comprehended under theſe three Heads, viz. Red 
and White,Purple andWhite,andScarlet and White. 

. And gt the great Variety of Flowers , 
theſe following are now in moſt eſtcem. 


Red and White FULTFLOWERS. 


5 Chiles ; Ajax , Alcetus , Approaching Sun , 


© Argus, Barkſhire, Bel Infanto, Bel Joy,Bel- 
Franſway ., Bella de Bruxels , Bella Brunetta, Bo- 
hemia , Crown, Coridon, Coiut of Lodowick-; Cy- 
donia , Duke.of Lorrain ,, Duke of Butks, Duke 


no, Kereme , Kiltall, King of Afſyria, 69 of Anjou , Duke of Florence., General ' 6f Hol- 


land , Great Turk, Grand Duke Reojal | King 
Charles the Second, La Super Bona , Low fault ; 
Marble Stone; Monſtrum of England ; © 

of Holland , Polidore , Ptince Heiirick , 
Katherine , Queen Helena, Super Eminent, Vir- 
gin of England , Virgin of Cullen, Virgin &f 
Middleſex. Ts 


rum 
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ter of Rome, Puvvin of Rome, Marvelia, Sphert- 
cus, Fericus Traſhe , Surifix, Turks Turvan, Mar- 
wellen de Paris. 

Ranurcalus of Aſia with ſingle Flowers are of 
divers forts and colours, which with Direction 
for the ordering them are fer down by Mr. Re, 
Pag. 131. 


WOLF-BANE. 


His is alſo of divers kinds, the chicf arc the 
Winter Wolf-Bane,, the pale Winter Wolf- 
Bane, &c. = 
Theſe bring forth their - Flowers with green 
eaves in Jaxwary, which is the chief Rarity in 
them. 


HIPATICA, or L IVE RWORT. 


His is of two ſorts, the one bearing ſingle, 29 
the other double Flowers, which arc of 


molt eſteem, rhe chief of which arc the double 
purple Hipatica, the double Blew, the double 
White, and the double Red. 

Theſe Flowers about Mid March arc to be 
ordercd as Auricula's. 


HELLEBOR'DS, er HE LLEBOR. 


His is of two ſorts, wiz. 

the true black He//cbor,called the Chriſtmas- 

Roſe, the white Helebor,with a Dark-red Flower, 

our Ladies-Slipper, the ſmall white He/ebor, and 
the ſmall purpliſh ZZedebor. 


GENTIAN. 


He Gentian is of ſeveral ſorts, the chicf arc 
the Great Gentian with a ycllow Flower, 
and the Gentian of the Spring. 


BEREZE-FLOWERS. 


| rn are alſo of ſeveral ſorts, and both 
double and ſingle, the chict are the Peach- 
Leaved Bel flower , the Steeple Bel-flower , the 
oreat Canterbury Bell, the double Canterbury Bell, 
Giants Throat-Wort, and the Cardinals Flower. 

| All theſe Flowers are eaſily encreaſed,and thrive 


very well in molt Soyls, provided they ſtand not __ 


roo hot in the Sun; but the Cardinals Flower js 
more render, and requires good care. 


FouUcCcA INDICA, with other Indian 
Plants. 


He Indian Fucca, the Virginian Silk , the In- 
dian flowering Reed, and the Indian Fig. 


AURICULAS 


His Flower is of ſeveral ſorts and colours, 

as Purple, Red or Scarlet, Tellow or Buff and 
White : Moſt bear the Names of thoſe that 
raiſed them, which are taken notice of by Mr. 
Rea, fol. 142. together with Directions for the 
raiſing and ordering them. | 


ro with a Jagged Hoſe 


k and White ; 30 


CRICULTVURE. 


PRIMROSES, and COWSLIPS 


"3k Flowers are of divers other forts than 
thoſe common to us in Exzland. Mr. Rea 
takes notice of theſe ſorts, viz. the commou 
double Garde Primroſe, the Couſlip Hoſe in Hoſe, 
the double green Cou/lip , the double green Prim- 
roſe, the Fack-an-Apes on Hor/eback , the Couſli 

he Red Primroſe, the double 
Red Primroſe, the Red Couſlip, or Oxlip, the 
Orange coloured Couſlip, and the Red Conſlip in 
Foſe. 

CAHAAMPIONS. 


f we are likewiſe of ſeveral ſorts , viz. the 
double Red Roſe Champion, the. double Whire 
Roſe —_ the ſingle Nonſuch , the Flower of 
Briſtol, and the rich Scarlet Nonſuch: 


WALL-FLOWERS. 


He principal ſorts of this Flower are the 
great ſingle Wall-flower , the double Wall- 
flower, the ſingle White, and the double White ; 


the double Red, and the pale Yellow Wal- 


flower. 


— 


STOCK-GILLIFLOWERS. 


"© Plant is of ſeveral forts and Colours , 
' and both ſingle and double, tz. rhe dou- 
ble ſtripd Srock-Fulrflower , the yellow Stock, 
the bluſh Szock, and the whiter Stock-Julk- 
flower. ' 
They are raiſed from Seed, and Slips ; if from 
S/zps, make choiſe of ſuch Branches that bear no 
Flowers , which cur off ſome diſtance . from rhe 
Steck ; then ſlit down the Bark at the End of the 


40 Slip, abour half and 7xch in three or four places , 


which peel as far as it is fir, and turn up; then 
cut oft the naked Woody part cloſe to x & Rind 
that is rurned up; then make a pretty wide Hole 
in the Earth to ſer it in about rhree Fingers deep 
with the Bark ſprcad open round about the end 
thereof ; which done, cover it with good Earth, 
keep it in the ſhade, and water it for ſome time, 
to cauſe it to draw Roor. 


Plants that bear double White: flowers. 
Ouble PeUlitory, double Feather-few, double 
Camomil, double Dog-fennel, double Lady- 
Smocks, and double Daffees. 
GILLEFLOWERS. 


is Flower for irs beautifulneſs and fragrant 
ſmell may defervedly have the prehemi- 


60 nence of all others. There are an innumer- 


able many ſorts both double and ſingle , a- 
mongſt which theſe following are taken notice 
of by Mr. Rea , which had their _ from 
Holland, Flanders , and the Nether 


Achilles, Acteon , Admiral of Eng/and, Acmirat 
Toung, Admiral Rowſe, Admiral Lifgins, Admiral 
of Sparn , Admiral of Arragon , Ad mis, Agot, 

Bertie, 


ands ; viz. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Bertins, Ajax, Abertine, Alcetus, Abiance, Impe- 
rial, Alexander the Great, Alexander of Holland, 
Albertine, Amazone, Andronicus , Anmgelion , 
Approaching 3un, Apollo, Apelles, Argus, Aſtrea, 
Attalanta , Auguſtus Caſar, Auguſtina, Aurora, 
Anre-ſtella ; Barnadine, Barkſhire, Beauty of Eng- 
land, Baron of France , Bel Triumphant , Bel/- 
Montwas, B:lvidere, Bel Curtiſan, B:l Anzloiſe, 
Bel Believer, Bel in Tounton, Bel Infanta , Bel 
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tiſſon Dore, Leviam, Leont de Scemes, Leo, Linne 
Frecal , Lord of the Camp, - Loofte, Lorea, Loy- 
alty, Lord of Gaunt, Lord Frances, Lord Pleaſure- 
Boat, Low Haule, Luſty-gallant, Maſter de Camp, 
Maimada , Marvel de Mundi, Martin Grim, Mar- 
ble-ftone, Marble-Roſe, Mearmaid, Minerva, Mi- 
rabilia, Morillion-Nonparel, Monſtrum of Enzland,” 
Monſtrum of Folland , Morillion-Triumphant , 
Morning-ſtar, New St. George, New Bonaventura, 


Frarſway, Bel Roſe, Bel Gentoice, Bel Magdalen, 19 New Hogonet, New Appoilo, New Boore, New Cook, 


Bel Fholanires, Bel Antus, Bel Brunetta, Bel 
Blome, Bel Joy, Be! Roſaline, Bellarmine, Beloved, 
Bethlem , Beu Builſon, Beu de Lile, Ben de Den- 
is, Bru Deeper, Belle Olinda, Beu Monelle, Beu 
de Corn, Beu de Harlem , Beerſheba, Boor Van 
Lakerbe ck, Bele de Lanoy, Belle Princeſs, Belle 
de Bruxels, Blazing Star, Black Imperial, Blanch 
de Bruxels, Blew Chriſtal, Bohemia Crown, Bona- 
w2ntura, Bonum Mugnum, Brown purple, Brabaſon, 


Covenant , Neſarial , Nimph Royal, Non-parelia, 
Non-ſuch, Olimpia, old Veſtal, Omega, Oriental, 
Ovid, Oxeuar Oyleman,Paſs Monarch,Paſs Imperial, 
Paſs Tout, Painted-Lady, Pantelece, New Para- 
gon Aleta, Paragon Rike, Phi/omel, Phillis, Pira- 
mid, Picolomine, Polidore, Prince of Tire, Prince 
Henry, Prince Rupert, Prince Thomas, Prince of 
Wales, Prince of Oranze, Princes Court, Princeſs of 
Savoy, Purple Paragon , Purple Imperial, Purple 


Brewers Paragon, Brown Favorite, Brown Apelles, 20 Royal, Queen Elizabeth, Queen Katherine, Queen 


Bride of Ho!land, Brun de Brune, Burſtol, Cardi- 
wal, Carthuſa, Charles the Great, Charles the Fitrh, 
Charles the Firſt, Charles the Second , Chriſtal, 
Chance!lvr, Cleopatra, Celuſa , Count Mansfield, 
Count Lodowick, Count Florus, Count of China, 
Count Flenrick, Counte (s of Flanders, Covenant of 
Enzland, Court of Caſtile, Coridon, Crown of Eng- 
land , Curſella, Cupidon Royal, Cydonia , Darius, 
Daris, , Diana, Don Alphonſo, Don Doria, Don John, 
Dolphin, Dore, Dorothy 
Diike of Anjou, Duke of Bucks, Duke of Burgun- 
dy, Duke of Brunſwick, Duke of Cambridge, Duke 
of Freeſland, Duke of Florence, Duke of Lor- 
rain, Duke Fhillip, Duke YVittor, Dutch Royal 
Dunkirk, Dutchel(s of Brabant, Dutcheſs of Cleave- 
land, Dutchcls of Meymouth, Dutcheſs of Tort. 
E wle Royal, Eaglet, Emperour Conſtantius, Dal- 
fait, Empire of Ruſta, Emperour, Emperors Court, 
Fmperour Rodolphus, Emperatoria, Emillai, Fair 


Dutcheſs, Fair Flora, Fair Frances, Fair FH.anna, ao 


Fair Helena, Fair ſhepherdeft, Favorite, Fieldſ: 
by, Florida Floradine , . french Marble, Galatea, 
General of Aaſtria, General de Dorne, General 
Gouda , General of Hollind, General of the 7»- 
dies, General Lambert, General Monk, General 
Palmer, General de Pike, General Rowſe, Gene: 
ral Taeſt, General Wigons, German Empire, Giants 
Head, Gizar tt k, Gliſtering Star , Go den Crown, 


Golden Piece, Grand Duke Royal, Grave Earneſt , | 
Gray Floriſt, Gray Hulo , Grand Britain, Grand 56 - And amongſt the great Vari 


Conſtantine, Grand Ceſar, Grave Florus, Grave 
William, Grave Vandike, Great Boor, Great Cap- 
tain, Great James, Great Monarch, Great Prophet, 
Great Seneca, Great Tamberlain, Great Turk, Gro- 
tins, Halfron, Hariſon, Heart of Oak, Hecuba, 
Houſe of Peers, Houſe of Commons , Hiſt of 
Bohemia, Fora, Hugonot , Imperial of Hol- 
land, Incarnadine-Corinthi, Incarnadine de Bezond,; 
Incarnadine de Blin, Joyeſſe, Iſabella la bella, Ju- 


France, Queen of Sweden, Queen of Portuzal, 
Queen of Perjfia, Queen Fefter, Queen Helena, 
Queen Cleopatra Queen, Biddia, Raviſant, Regent, 
Reutineere, Remus, Romulus, Rofilltante, Roſamond, 
Roſe of Jerico, Royal Match, Royal Oak, Royal Je- 
remy, Royal! Exchange, Roxalana, St. John, St. 7o- 
ſeph, St. Michael, St. George, Salamander, Salis- 
bury, Soliman, Sommer Fair, State Flouſe of Am- 
fterdam, Super Bonerges, Suſanna, Super Eminent, 


of Holland , Dorilliſant , 30 Tapiſere, Thodefier, the Fewel, the Cook, Thoma- 


lin, Tiberius Cejar, Triumphans, Tribune, Triumph 
of Spin, Tricolor, Troupes, Validdi, Van Yelſon, 
Vetonica, Veſtina, Virgin of Fugland, Virgin of 
Middleſex, Virgin of Orleance, Virgin of Lile , 
Virgin of Cullen, Vice Admiral, Vice Roy, Vifto- 
ria,Ulyſſes, Unick de Lovel, Virick Duny, Vter- 
pendragon , Warwick Hero , white Diana, white 
Nobleſs , white Flugonet , white Lady, Witties 
Rich Scarlet. : 

By this Catalogue the great Variety of Dutch 
Tulyflowers doth appear , which by them are 
Yearly raiſed from Seeds , bur it will not be ſo 
with us in Ergland , as Mr. Rea noteth , for 
they will ſoon degenerate , and become ſingle , 
nor will rhey be fo large, thick and double , 
neither of ſuch well intermixed,ſtriped,and flaked 
Colours ; Andallthe beſt Dutch Flowers may be 
comprehended under theſe three Heads, viz. Red 
and White,Purple andWhite,andScarlet and White. 
of Flowers , 
theſe following are now in moſt eſteem. 


Red and White FULTFLOWERS. 


\ Chilles , Ajax , Alcetus , Approaching Sun , 
Argus, Barkſhire, Bel Infanto, Bel Foy ,Bel- 
Franſway ., Bella de Bruxels , Bella Brunetta, Bo- 
hemia , Crown, Coridon, Count of Lodowick , Cy- 
donia , Duke.of Lorrain , Duke of Butks, Duke 


piter , Juno, Kereme , Kiltall, King of Aſſyria , 69 of Anjou , Duke of Florence, Genefal of HHol- 


King of Bohemia, King David, King of England, 
King of /Z:hiopia, King of France, King of Naples, 
King of Poland, King of Portuzal, King Rehobo- 
ham, King of the Romans, King Solomon, King of 
Spain, Kings Court, La Croy, La Moriſco, Land of 
Promiſe, Lackerbet, La Joyeſſe, La Perle de Den 
nis, La Flacidia, La Super Bona, Laſt Hope, La- 


land , Great Turk, Grand Duke Royal ; King 
Charles the Second, La Saper Bona , Low fault , 
Marble Stone , Monſtrum of England , Monſtrim 
of Holland , Polidore , Ptince Henrick , Queen 
Katherine , Queen Hellena, Super Eminent, Vir- 
gin of England , Virgin of Culley , Virgin of 
Middleſex. : 
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Purple and Woite JULT FLOWERS. 


Dmiral of Spain , Aliance Imperial, Andro- 
nicuns Beloved, Brown Purple,Cleopatra,Court 
of China, Crown of Emgland , Darius, Dolphin, 
Duke of Burgwidy , Fair Heffena, General W:- 
gons , Grave William , Great James , King, of 
Spain , King of Aſfiria, King of Naples, La Pla- 


* 


JCRICUBLETURKR E. 


be fit ro remove if occaſion requires ; but the 
beſt Seaſon to remove them is in March. 


When the Flowers are Spinled, rye them to 
Sticks, and let all the Superfluous Buds be nipt 
off to make the Flower the fairer. When the 
Flowers begin to appear , open the Tops of the 
Pods a little , to give the Flower liberty ro come 
forth. Thoſe Pods that break rhrough the larg- 
neſs of the Flower, may be neatly bound about 


cidia, New Appollo, New Hugomot, New St G-orze, 10 with a Zhread, or Wyre. 


Oylman , Paſs tout , Prince of Tyre, Purple Im- 
perial, Purple Paragon, Queen of France,Queen 
Flizabeth, Queen of Portugal , Queen Biddia , 
Salishary , Tapiſere , Viyſſes, Warwicks Hero. 


Searlet and White FJULTFLOWERS. 


| Lbertine , Attalanta, Aurora , Baron of 
A France, Bel Gentoice, Beauty of Emland, 
Blazing Star , Brewers-Paragon , 
land, Don Doria , Duke of Cambridge, Dutch- 
cls of Clea veland, Dutchels of Brabant , Empe- 
ror Conrſtantius, Fair Flora, Golden Crown , Golden 
Piece , Iſabella, Labella, Juno, King of France , 
King of Poland, Land of Promiſe, Lord of Gaunt, 
Airabilia, New Cook, New Paragon, Aletta , Pa- 
ragon Rike, Remus, Romu-lus, Roſamond , Royal Fx- 
change , Somerfair , Tiberius Ceſar. 


Theſe Julyftowers are in their pride and glory 30 
in July , and fo continue till the middle of Au- 


guſt. 
For the Raiſing and Ordering thele choiſe F/ow- 


ers.take theſe following Directions. Belure ro make 
choiſe of a good S1/ , neither roo ſtiff, nor too 
light ; and withal that it is very rich by mixing 
good ſtore of old rotten Dawg amongſt the Earth, 
This Earth put into your Pots defigned for your 
F/owers, and therein fet the Layers, cither as you 


take them off in Seprember , or clic in March ,\,, 


being the Spring time ; but before you Plant 
them, cut away with a pair of Sceſſers trom rhe 
Layers all the Dead Leaves, and the Tops thar 
arc too long;and when you take them up ro (er into 
the Pers, let the Farth be abour the Roots , and 
ove them conyement Watering , but not too 
much whereby to rot the Roots, Let the Pots 
be to placed to have the Morning Sw» only , for 
that of the Afternoon doth more hurt than good; 
until mid Apri/ water in the Morning , and after 
when the S» grows hot,in the Evening ; and the 
Pozs with Flowers fo ſoon as the Sun 1s gone off 
them. 

The Fat and Richnels of the Farth in Pots, is 
{ooner waiſted than in Beds , to that every Year 
thcre ſhould be a new ſupply of treſh and good , 
by raking away as much ot the old Earth, as 
you can withour hurting the Roors , and putting 
in more in the room ; and alfo rake away rheic 
Roots that are killed by the Cold. 

When the Flowers begin to Spindle,nip off ſuch 
that arc ſmalleſt, leaving one or rwo of the big- 
geſt ar each Roor to bear F/owers,by which means 
the F/owers will be fairer. 

From mid Jwne ro mid Fu'y is the beſt Seaſon 
for laying J/yflowers, and if wel! watered, they 
will rake Roo? mm abour ſix or cight Weeks, and 


Pride of Hol- © 


Your great care to preſerve theſe tender Plants 
is in Winter,from Rains , Snows, pinching Froſts, 
and cold North and Eaſt Winds ; therctore be 
provided with a Winter Houſe,to ſer them in,as be- 
fore adviſed ; and in February and March when 
the Days are Fair and Warm , fer chem abroad a 
little ro Ayr ; and now and then a gentle ſhower 
of Rain to fall upon them , would much refreſh 
them ; bur be furc to rgke them in at Nzzbrs; and 
in April you may fer them abroad where they 
afe to ftand , filling up the Pors that want 
Earth , and cutting away the dead Leaves. 

Bur thoſe that have not the conveniency of a 
Houſe , may place the Pots cloſe to a South, or 
Weſt Waf, where with Boards made Penthouſc- 
wiſe, they may be defended from the aforeſaid 
injurics of the winter Weather , which Boards 
may be to take off ar Pleaſure ro Air them; And 
this way by ſome Floriſts is eſteemed better than 
to put them in Fuſes. 

Julyflowers or Cornations are allo raiſed by 
Seed , for which obſerve theſe Directions; abour 
Oftober cut off the Stems with the Cods of thoſe 
Flowers you deſign for Seed , which hang up in 
{ome dry upper Room until Spring, then rub 
out the Seed , and Sow it, which will bear in 
the Flower Seaſon. 


CLOVE JOLTELOWERS. 


He Clove is a more hardy F/aver , and will 

endure to grow in Beds well cnough, bur 

in the Snowy Froſty Weather ſhake off the Snow 

from them,and lay abour the Roots fome mouſhy 

Straw , which is a great preſervative of them. 

They are encreaſed by Layers , as other Julyflow- 
ers ; but not by See. 


PINKAS. 


is F/ower is of ſeveral forts , and both 
ſingle and double, the latter being the beſt; 
and of thoſe the double Feathered Pink of Auſtria 
is of moſt eſteem, being of different colours , 
bur generally White and Keds. They arc encrea(- 
cd by Slipings , and arc moſt uſed ro ſer onthe 


edge of Borders , for which uſe is alſo the Mat- 
ted Pink. 


6o SWEET JOINS, and SWEET WILLIAMS. 


de are of ſeveral forts , and all bear 
p n_ _— on one Head or Stalk: uy 
variert lours ; Cn_Y white 


red, with a mixture of both. They F/ower in 
June before Pinks ; they arc raiſed by Seeds, and 
the Slipings alfo will grow. 

The 


| 
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The double Sweer Folms , and the Pelver Wrl- 
liams arc pretty Flowers, 


Colombines. 


Heſe are of many forts, differing in Form 

as well as ſhape , being raiſed trom Seeds; 

the double are of moſt cfteem, and are general- 

ly White, Blew, Murrey , Red or Purple, or a 

mixture of fome of theft. Thoſe of moſt re- 

pate are the double inverted Colombines, the dou- 

ble Roſe , the Degenerate , and. the Virginia Co- 
[ ombine. 

They F/ower abour the end' of May, when 7u- 
lips go out, The Seeds are Sown in Beds in 
Aprit , and from thence Tranfplanted, fo thar it 
will be the next Year erc they bear Flowers, nor 
will they continue double well aboye three years 


without Degenerating, or turning ſingle. 
ths is a common F/ower, and chiefly differs 
in its colours ; the beſt forts arc rhe white, 


the white Variegated , the red and the yellow 
onap-Dragon. 


T's; are raifed from S-eAs , and bear Flow- 
5 


SNAPDRAGON. 


ers the ſecond Year after Sowins: alfo the 
ps taken oft and ordered as the double Sroch- 
Julyflowers, will grow and bear Flowers. 


FOX GLOVES. 


His Flower 1s of feveral forts, as to the ſize 
and colour , the chict are the Pwr colon- 


hs 
1 , the Orange Tauny, the great white, and the 
great 1e//ow Fox Glove, All which are raiſed by 
Seeds, and bear Flowers the ſecond Year. 


Corn Flowers and Blew- Bottles. 
This is a common Flower, and grows in Fields. 


FLOWER GENTLE. 


His is of two forts, the greaterand che le(- 

ſer, and of cach many Diverſities and 

Colours. They Flower in A»zxf, and are raifed 
by Seeds as orhers arc. 


SC ABIONS. 


His F/ower is of ſeveral forts and Colears , 

the chict are the white Flower Scabion , 

th: red Scabion of Auſtria , and the red Indian 

Scabion. They are raiſed by Sceds, and ordered 
as other tuch like Flowers. 

LARAS HEELS. 

His is as well double as ſingle , being alfo 

ot tcyveral {orts : anc railed trom Seeds 

utually ſown in .4prz/ , the chict forts are the 


double upright Larks Zeeland the Indian Creſſes, 
or yellow Larks Feel. 
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DOUBLE POPIES. 


= is 2 very commor Flower , and almoſt 
in every Country Garden; it bears Flowers 
thar areRed , Purple, Scarler, Leadcolour, Bluſh 
or Whire, and one fort that is very ſmall, with 
the Flowers very double , they Flower in June. 
10 MARTGOLDS. 
S is a Flower of a great Encreaſe , and 
when once Sowed in a-Ground , will pre- 
ſerve it felt being hardy to endure the cold Fro/?s, 
the Seed lying in the Ground! all the Winter. 
There are- feveral forts, the chief of which are 
the Corn Marigold of Pern, called the Flower of 
the Sur, the double Garden Maryzold, the Afri- 
can or French Marygold,and the le{s double French 
20 or African Marygold. 


BLEW BINDWEEFD, or the BELL-F LOWERS. 


T is fo called by rcafon of the F/owers coming 

fortly from the long Sta/ts, and for ſhape 

( when blown ) reſemble Be//s, one fort being 

called Canterbury Bells. 

Not much unlike theſe in the manner of grow- 

ing is the Mervil of Peru , bur the Flowers of 

30 different Colours; they are raiſed from Seed 

Sown the beginning of April, in Hot Beds, and 
from thence Tranſplanted. 


APLESof LOVE 


ſs are received more for the beauty of 
the Aples, or Berries, than for their Flower; 
which are of a 7e//ow Colour. 


40 GARDEN LVUPINS. 
ſe are of ſuur forts , one with yellow 
Flowers, another with white, and two with 
blew ; they bear Peaſe like Bloſſoms of a blew 
Colour ; and are Sown i April. 

Not much unlike theſe are the Scarlet Kidney 
Beans , which of late Years are very common 
in Gardens. | 

Thus having given you a Summary of the 
go Flowers mentioned by Mr. Rea,with ſome ſhorr ac- 

count thereof; In the next place, I ſhall obſerve the 

fame Method in grving an abſtract of Greexs;reter- 
ing the moſt curious Florz/ts ro the Book it felt. 


_ 


_ 


CHAP. VIL 


5 Of Greens , to wit , Ever-Green 
Trees, that bear Flowers, Frutts, 
or Berries. 


&e BAYT-TREEZ is of ſeveral forts, viz 
the Common Bay-Tree, known to all ; 
-- the 


my 
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the Bay-Cherry , growing about ten or twelve 
foot high, as it were with a thick Buſh full of 
Boughs, adorncd with bright ſhining green Leaves 
with whitiſh flowers , which are ſucceeded by 
{mall Cherries, black when ripe. 

The W:1d-Bay is moſt proper to {pread againſt 
a Pale, or Wa//; It beareth dark green Leaves, 
with great Tufts of ſmall white flowers with 
Bluſh-edges on the Tops of the Branches , and 


hath alſo ſmall þ/ew Berries that ſucceed the x60 ſhining Dark 


flowers. 

The Roſe Bay-Tree is of two ſorts, the one 
bearing red flowers, and the other white, and 
- both with {mall Stems. 


The Indian-Bay ſeldom grows above four 
foot high , and hath a thick Buſh well Leavecd, 
. with flowers of a greeniſh white, ſucceeded by 


Berries like ſmall Ol/rves : "Tis a fine Plant, and 
by careful keeping in the Winter may be pre- 


ſerved; it is encreaſed (as moſt others are) by x 


Layers, every Slip having the great Leaves ſtript 
off, and ſetin March will grow. 

The Wild-Bay of Portugal is much different 
from the former Wild-Bay, the Leaves being 
browner, and the Flowers inclining to purple, 
bur the Berries are not unlike them. 

The Cherry-Bay flowereth in M ry, the Wild- 
Bay in Winter; but moſt beautiful in March and 
April; the Roſe-Bay, and [ndian-Bay in July. 

The ORANGE-TREE is a very tender 
Plant in our C/mmate, and muſt be ſet in Caſes, 
ſo that they may be Houſed in the Winter , as 
other —_ _ be; = by careful rendance 
It 15 of preat Y , being at one time 
flowers and fruit both and ripe ; bur with 
us it 1S in its Beauty in the Spring. 
Young Plants may be raiſed the Xernels, 
fer in rich Mould in Caſes in March , and ten- 
= kept; they may alſo be grafted in the 
Bud. 


The STRAWBERRT-TREE is a flow 7 


grower , om exceeding five fart in height ; 
the Leaves are Green, like the Bays , and on the 
End of Branches grow the flow:rs with 
long Stalks, being little white Bottles like thoſe 
.of the Lily of the Yally , which are ſucceeded 
by red Berries, which are ripe in Ofober and 
November ; this Tree being then in its greateſt 
Beauty. 

This is a choice Plant to raiſe cither from 


Seed , or Layers ; but being paſt their tender ” 


young Age, are v1 and will grew very well 
under any warm Wall. 

The MIRJTLE-TREE is a very tender 
Plant, but by careful Houſing may be preſerved 
in our cold Climate. There are ſeveral forts ; 
The Br oad-leaved Myrtle groweth in a thick 
Buſh about four or five foot high , full of Bran- 
. ches, with {weet and fine bright ſhining Leaves, 
with Flowers at the Joynts of the Branches. 

The Leſer-leaved Myrtle groweth like the 
former, bur not ſo high. 

The Box-leaved Myrtle diftereth only but in 
the Leaves, which arc like co thoſe of 


Box. | 
The Double-flowered Myrtle differeth not from 
the Broad-leawed Myrtle, only it is not fo large 
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and tall ; and the Flowers are white, very thick, 
and double, and of a dclicare ſweet Scent. 

The Great Spaniſh Laurol-leaved Myrtle is 
larger than any of the former ; the Leaves are 
of a whitiſh Green , and for flowers and fruit 
lixtle differing from thoſe of the Broad-leaved 
Myrtle. | Ba > 
The ſweet Indian yellow FESSAMIN ig 
not above rwo foot high, adorned with fair, 
Leaves , with fair . yellow 
Flowers of a fweet Scent, like unto the white 

The Yariegated, or Striped P HILLIREA 
is 2 curious Plant, far exceeding the ordinary 
ones, uſed for Ever-green Hedges : It will grow 
ro the height of a Man, thick with ſmall 
Branches, and Leaves, cdgcd or ſtriped yvith 
white. 

Theſe and the like Greexs muſt be ſer in Caſes, 
or Boxes , and ay apr pr in u Con- 
{c at the a oO co inter ; 
bur at firſt ſer - th only in the Nights, and 
about March , when the Froſts are paſt, open 
the Doors , to give them Sun and Air to refreſh 
them ; and abour the end of April ſet them our, 
waſhing them clean from the Duſt and Cob- 
Webs, which they did contrat in the Houſe. 
In the hot Seaſon cover the Earth with Moſs, zo 
keep it moiſt, watering them as occaſion requires ; 
and whilſt they are in the Houſe forger not to 
Water them gently, eſpecially in November , and 
after long Freſts; but let not the Water touch 
the Leaves. Y 

Alſo every Spring and Autumn, that is, before 
the ſetting the Plants forth and Houſing rhem, 
you take ſome Earth our of the Caſes, 
opening the reſt with a Fork, or 7ool, nor hurt- 
ing the tender Roots, ſupplying the place thereof 
with good rich Mould, that is one part Earth, 


o and rwo parts rotten Dung. 


The 'Layers of the hardieſt Greens are to be 
tranſplanted abour Mid March, and the more 
tender about the end of April: Let the Earth 
be very rich and fine ſifted before it is put into 
for the ſerting the Layers; and ar the 
bottom of the Caſes pur ſome ſmall Stones , 

B or the like , ro draw away the 
from the Earth , which will clſc pre- 
judice the Roots ; and ſer not the Plants roo 
deep in the Earth: When the are ſer, water 

and keep them ſhelrred the Sun and 
a ſvn” they have taken Root , which will be 
bour 


in the Air and Weather. 


CHAP. 


AGE IC UBT VASE 


CHAP. VIIL 


Of Flower - Bearing Trees, and 
Shrubs, that fall their Leaves 
inWinter, and renew them again 
in the Spring. 


He Doruble-Fl-wered CHIERRT is in all 

parts like the common Engliſh Cherry- 

Tree, only in the Flowers, which in this are large, 

thick and double ; of a fine white Colour , 

many growing togeth2r , which fall off withour 
bearing Fruit. 

There is another Double-Bloſſom'd Cherry, cal- 


led in France M:riſziere, of the common Black- 20 


Cherry, that hearth a large double flower, as big 
as the leſſer Double white Roſe. 
The DPouble-flowered P EACH-TREE 1s 


not much unlike the common Peach-Tree, on- 


ly its F/owers, which arc double , confiſting of 


three or more rows of Leaves of a rediſh Bluſh- 
colour. 

The Doubl--Bloſſom'd Wild POMGRA NATE- 
TREE gproweth, if pruncd up, abour ſeven foo? 
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about a Yard high, is beſet at certain diſtances 
vvith Tufts of ſmall green Leaves, and amongſt 
them many ſmall vyhite F/owers vvith purple in 
the midſt. It lowereth in and about the end of 
April, is hardy, and is encreaſed by Lay- 
ers. | | 
The MIZERTON, or Dwarf-Bay, groweth 
in a thick Buſh full of Branches, with Leaves 
and ſmall Flowers growing thick together ; ſome 


10 of a pale luſh Colour, others of a white, and 


others of a red ; and yyhen theſe fall off, ſmall 
Berries come forth, vyhich yvhen ripe are red. 
Theſe Bloſſoms begin about the end of Fanuary, 
and continue till the end of March. It is an 
hardy Plant , is raiſed by ſowing the Berries, 


vvhich lyc long in the Ground, not coming up 
till the next Spring, and the Year following may 
be tranſplanted. | 


ROSETREE S. 


Here are divers excellent forts of ROSES, 
vyhich former Ages yvere Strangers unto, 

An Account thereot 1s as followeth : 
The Engliſh Red Roſe, common to all; the 
Roſe of the World, of a pale Bluſh vvith red 
Spots ; the ZHwngarian Roſe, yyhich is of a - paler 


red than the common Roſe, and hath many faint 
Spors in the Leaves; the Red Province Roſe , 


high ; otherwiſe is a thick Buſb full of ſmall 30 vvhich hath its F/owers large , rhick , and double, 


Branches with ſome Thorns thereon, and many 
ſhining green Leawves,and art the ſides and cnds of 
the Braxch2s come forth divers hard, hollow and 
reddiſh Cups, and out of them beauriful F/wers 
of a brizhr Crimion colour as big as Province 
Roles. 

The Double White PIPE-TREE, or FAS- 
MIN F. of Arabia, is a rarc but render Shrub, 
having divers long, ſlender, yer tiff Branches, 


whercon grow fair long Leaves of a freſh green 49 


colour, rwo ſtanding at one Joynr one againſt 
another, and at the ends of the Branches ſhoot 
forth divers Flowers, cach in an Hoſe, like thoſe 
of thc common white F1/mine, and of an excel- 
lent [cemt. 

The PERSIAN JASMINE comes up 
with many ſmall Woody Branches , bedeck'd 
vvith finc ſmall Leaves, and purplith blew Fw: 
ers, of a {weet ſcent. 

The Tree of PARADICE of a dark ycl 
lowiſh Colour, ſet vvith long whitiſh green Leaves, 
bearing along the Branches divers ſmall Flowers 
of a greenith yellow. 

The Tree of NIGHT-SHADE is about a 
Yard high, vvith a Woody Stem , vvith many 
green Branches , beſet vvith ſmall long Leaves, 
and at the Joynts chereof it putreth* forth two 
or three F/aw2r5 togerher of a Star-like form, and 
upon the decay of the Flowers come ſmall 
green Berries, that in December are red. 

The Shrub $ PI RA4 rifeth up with divers 
Woody-ſialks abour a Yard high , and at the 
Tops of the Stalks come forth divers pale Peach- 
colouces! © /nvors chick fer rogether. It flowereth 
in As, cndurcs the Winter, and is encreaſed 
by Laycr5. 


WONDY $:. TOHN's-WORT groweth 


vvith no great Scent; the Ked Belgick Roſe, of a 
fine deep Red, vvith the F/owers very thick and 
double; the Dwarf Red Roſe , called by ſome 
the July Flower Roje, vvhich grows low, vvith the 
Flowers thick but f{inall, and 1s of a pleaſant Car- 
nation Colowr, and vvcll ſcented ; the double Yel- 
vet Roſe, vvhich harh two or three rows of Leaves 
of a dark Velycr-red Colour; the Marble Roſe, 
much of the nature of the Yelvet Roſe, as to its 
nay bur different in Flower, vvhich is 

, more double, and of a lighter Red; the 
Roje vvithourt 7 horns , or the Virgin Roſe , much 
like the Marble Roſe , only vvithout Thorns, and 
the F/owers are not fo thick and double, and of 
a pale Colour; the Frankford Roſe , vvhich hath 
large thick vvhitiſh green Leaves, vvith the Flow- 
ers very thick and double, which are of a 
blewiſh red , and very ſtrong Scented ; the Cis 


namon Roſe which is very carly , coming in May ; 


5O jt is but ſmall, and oi a pale red; the Da- 


mask Roſe well known to all, non2 being fo 
common nor of ſo much uſe, cf{pecially for ma- 
king Roſe-Water ; the party Coloured Damask Roſe 
commonly called 7Tork and Lancaſter , differeth 
in thar the F/owers are parted and marked with a 
pale bluſh , inclining to a white upon the Da- 
mask Colour ; the Chri/ta! Roſe litcle differeth 
from the Tork and Lancaſter only 'tis better mar- 
ked ; the Damask province Roſe 1s very large, 


60 thick and double, and 6f a deeper bluſh ;- the 


Monthly Roſe, much like the Damast Roſe, bur not 
ſo ſweer, it commonly bears three rimes a year, 
viz. in Jane, about mid An7zſt, and about the 
end of September ; the Bluſh Bel:ick Roſe, or the 
white Provinceas being of a pale bluſh. Thus 

much for Red Roſes. 
The Sinz/e Tellow- Roſe, by ſome Floriſts eſteem- 
Ooo ed 
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The haps 
4 Pale, or Wa : 
with great Tufts of {mall white flowers with 
Bluſh-edges on the Tops of the Branches , and 


hath alſo ſmall b/ew Berries that ſucceed the x60 ſhining Dark 


flowers. 

The Roſe Bay-Tree is of two ſorts, the one 
bearing red flowers, and the other white , and 
both with ſmall Stems. 

The Indian-Bay ſeldom above four 
Lures, ah and hath a thick well Leaved, 
with flowers of a greeniſh white , ſucceeded by 
Berries like ſmall Olrves : Tis a fine Plant, and 
by careful keeping in the Winter may be pre- 


ſerved; it is encreaſed (as moſt others arc) by zo or Boxes, and carefully Houſed in 


Layers, every Slip having the Leaves ſtripr 
off, and ſetin March will - - og 
_ The Wild-Bay of Portugal is much different 
from the former Wild-Bay, the Leaves being 
browner, and the Flowers inclining to purple, 
but the Berries are not unlike them. 
The Chberry-Bay flowereth in May , the Wild- 
Bay in Winter ; but moſt beautiful in March and 
April; the Roſe-Bay, and Jndian-Bay in July. 
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the Flowers are white, 'very thick, 


o< edulis foo fagte » 2d 
Spaniſh Laurol-leaved Myrtle is © 


larger than any of the ; the Leaves are 
of a whitiſh Green , and flowers and fruit 
lixtle differing from thoſe of the Broadleaved 
Myrtle. .. » 

"The ſweet Indian yellow FESSAMIN is 
not above rwo fagt high, adorned with fair, 
Leaves , with fair . yellow 
Flowers of a fweert Scent, like unto the white 

The Yariegated, or Striped P HILLIREA 
is a curious Plant, far exceeding the ordinary 
ones, uſed for Evergreen Hedges : It will grow 
to the height of a Man, thick with 
Branches, and Leaves, cdgcd or {triped vvith 
white. 

Theſe and the like Greexs muſt be ſer in Caſes, 
our Con- 
won F bn, of the cold Winter ; 
bur at ſer them in only in the Nights, and 
about March , when the Froſts are palt, open 
the Doors, to give them Sw and Air to refreſh 
them ; and abour the end of April ſet them our, 
waſhing them clean from the Duſt and Cob- 
Webs, which they did contrat in the Houſe. 
In the hot Scaſon cover the Earth with Moſs, zo 
keep it moiſt, watering them as occaſion requires ; 


The ORANGE-TREE is a very tender 30 and whilſt they are in the Houſe forger not to 


Plant in our Climate, and muſt be ſet in Caſes, 
ſo that they may be Hpuſcd in the Winter , as 
other Greens muſt be ; and by careful rendance 
it is of great Beauty , there being at one time 
' flowers and fruit both green and ripe ; but with 
us it 1S in its Beauty in the Spring, 
Young Plants may be raiſed the FXernels, 
fet in rich Mould in Caſes in March , and tcn- 
-— auth they may alſo be grafted in the 
Bud. 


The STRAWBERRT-TREE is a flow 
grower , ſeldom excccding five fart in height; 
the Leaves are Green, like the Bays , and on the 
End of the Branches grow the flow:rs with 
long Stalks, being little white Bottles like thoſe 
.of rhe Lily of the Yally , which arc ſucceeded 
by red Berries ,. which are ripe in Ofober and 
November ; this Tree being then in its greateſt 
Beauty. 

This is a choice Plant to raiſe cither from 


Seed , or Layers ; but being paſt their tender * 


young Age, — and will grew very well 
under any warm Wall. 

The MTIRITLE-TREE is a very tender 
Plant, but by careful Houſing may be preſerved 
in our cold Climate. There are ſeveral forts ; 
The Broad-leaved Myrtle groweth in a thick 
Buſh about four or five foot high , full of Bran- 
, ches, with {weert and fine bri ſhining Leaves, 
with Flowers at the Joynts of the Branches. 

The Lefſer-leaved Myrtle groweth like the 
former, bur not ſo high. 

The Box-leaved Myrtle difftereth only but in 
the Leaves, which arc like to ok of 
Box. 

The Double-flowered Myrtle differeth not from 
the Broad-teawed Myrtle, only it is not fo large 


TRE, 


Warer them gently, eſpecially in November , and 
after long Freſts; but let not the Water touch 
the Leaves. 


Mid March, and the more 
abour the end of April: Let the Earth 
rich and fine ſifted before it is pur into 
for the ſerting the Layers; and ar the 
of the Caſes put ſome ſmall Stones , 
of Brick, like, to draw away the 


64 k& 
les x 


i or the li 
from the Earth , which will clic pre- 
the Roots ; and 


{er not the Plants roo 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Of Flower - wigs Trees, and 
Shrubs, that fall their Leaves 


inWinter, and renew them again 


in the Spring. 


He Donuble-Fl:wered C IERRT is in all 

parts like the common liſh Cherry- 

Tree, only in the Flowers, which in this are large, 

thick and double ; of a fine white Colour , 

many growing togeth:r , which fall off withour 
ng Fruit. 

There is another Double-Bloſſom'd Cherry, cal- 


led in France Meriſziere, of the common Black- 20 


Cherry, that beareth a large double flower, as big 
as the lefſer Double white Roſe. 
The Double-flowered P EACH-TREE 1s 


not much unlike the common Peach-Tree, on- 


ly its F/owers, which arc double , confiſting of 


ree or more rows of Leaves of a rediſh Bluſh- 
colour. 

The Doubl--Bloſſom'd Wild POMGRA NATE- 
TREE groweth, if pruned up, abour ſeven foo? 
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about a Yard high, is beſet at certain diſtances 
vvith Tufts of Leaves, and amongſt 
them many ſmall  vyhite F/owers vvith purple in 
the midſt. It flowereth in and abour the end of 
April, is hardy, and is encreaſed by Lay- 
ers. | Es My oY 425 
The MIZERTON, or Dwarf-Bay, groweth 
in a thick Buſh full of Branches, witly Leaves 
and ſmall F/owers growing thick together ; ſome 


10 of a pale luſh Colour, others of a white, and 


others of a red ; and yyhen theſe fall off, ſmall 
Berries come forth, yvhich yvhen ripe are red. 
Theſe Bloſſoms begin about the end of Fanuary, 
and continue till the end of March. Ir is an 
hardy Plant , is raiſed by ſowing the Berries; 
vyhich lye long in the Ground, not coming up 
rill the next Spring, and the Ycar following may 
be tranſplanted. | 


ROSETREE S. 


Here are divers excellent forts of ROSES, 
vyhich former Ages yycre Strangers unto.” 

An Account thereof is as followeth: - 
The Engliſh Red Roſe, common to all; the 
Roſe of the World, of a: pale Bluſh vvith red 
; the Zungarian Roſe, vyhich is of a paler 
red than the common Roſe, and .hath many faint 
Spors in the Leaves; the Red Province Roſe , 


high ; otherwiſe is a thick Buſh full of ſmall 30 vvhich hath irs F/owers large , rhick , and double, 


Branches with ſome Thorns thereon, and many 
ſhining green Leaves,and at the ſides and ends of 
the Braxches come forth divers hard, hollow and 
reddiſh Cups, and out of them beautiful F/wers 
of a bright Crimſon colour as big as Province 
Roſes. 

The Double White PIP E-TREE, or FAS- 
MIN EF of Arabia, is a rare but tender Shrub, 
having divers long, ſlender, yer ſtiff Branches, 


whereon grow fair long Leaves of a freſh green 40 


colour, two ſtanding at one Joynr one againſt 
another, and at the ends of the Branches thoot 
forth divers Flowers, cach in an Hoſe , like thoſe 
of the common white Jaſmine, and of an excel- 
lent cent. 5 

The PERSIAN FASMINE comes up 
with many ſmall Woody Branches , bedeck'd 
vvith fine ſmall Leaves, and purplith blew Fw: 
ers, of a {weet ſcent. 


The Tree of PARADICE of a dark yel- 5 it is but ſmall, and CT PRO 
, non 


lowiſh Colour, ſet vvith long whitiſh green Leaves, 
bearing along the Branches divers ſmall Flowers 
of a greeniſh yellow. | 

The Tree of NIG HT-SHADE is about 4 
Yard high, vvith a Woody Stem , vvith many 
green Branches , beſet vvith ſmall long Leaves, 
and at the Joynts hereof it putrerh* rwo 
or three F/awers togerhet of a Star-like form, and 
upon the decay of the Flowers come ſinall 
green Berries, that in December are red. 

The Shrub $ PI RAA riſeth up with divers 
Woody-ſtalks abour a Yatd high , and at che 
Tops of the Stalks come forth divers Peach- 
colources Flowers thick et together. It flowereth 
Awguſt, endures the Winter, and is cncreaſed 

y Layers. 
won DT $:. FOHN's-WORT groweth 


vvith no great Scent; the Ked Belgick Roſe, of a 
fine deep Red, vvith the F/owers yery thick and 
double; the Dwarf Red Roſe , called by ſome 
the July-Flower Roje, vyhich grows low, vvith the 
Flowers thick but f{mall, and is of a pleaſant Car- 
nation Colowr, and vyell ſcented ; the double Yel- 
vet Roſe, vyhich hath two or three rows of Leaves 
of a dark Velyer-red Colour; the Marble Roſe, 
much of the nature of the Yelvet Roſe, as to its 
ing; bur different in Flower, vvhich is 
arger, more double, and of a lighter Red; the 
Roje wvithour 7 horns , or the Virgin Roſe , much 
like the Marble Roſe , only vvithout Thorns, and 
the Flowers are not ſo thick and double, and of 
a pale Colour; the Frankford Rofe , vvhich hath 
large thick vvhitiſh green Leaves, vvith the Flow- 
ers very thick and double, which are of a 
blewiſh ted , and very ſtrong Scented ; the Ci» 
namon Roſe which is very carly , coming in May ; 
| the Da- 

mask Roſe well known-to 2 being fo 
common nor of fo much uſc, c{pecially for ma- 
king Roſe-Water.; the party Coloured Damask Roſe 
commonly called, Tork Lancaſter , differeth 
in thar the F/owers are parted and marked with a 
pale bluſh , inclining to.a white upon the Da- 
mask Colout ; the Chri/tal Roſe lircle differerh 
from the Tork and Lancaſter only 'tis better mar- 
ked ; the Damast province Roſe is very large, 


| 6o thick and double, and 6f a deeper bluſh ;- the 


Monthly Roſe, muck like the Damask Roſe, bur not 
ſo ſfweer, it commonly bears tlirce rimes a year, 
viz. in June, about mid Auzaſt, and about the 
end of September ; the Bluſh Belzick Roſs, or the 
white Prbvinceas being of a pate bluſh. Thug 

much for Red Roſes. 
The Sing/e Tellow Roſe, by ſome Floriſts eſteem- 
Ooo ed 
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ed but a wild Roſe ; The Scarlet Roſe of Auſtria 
groweth much like the former, with ſingle F/ow- 
ers,which within are Scarlet, and withour ſide of 
a paic Brimſtone Colour. The double yellow Roſe 
hath its F/-wers ofa pale yellow, and grows ſome- 
thing like the Damask Province Roſe. 

The common white Roſe is of two forts, the 
one double, the other ſingle,and both well known. 

The Bluſh-Riſe differs nothing from the White 
but in Colour, which is a very pale Bluſh. 

The double Muſk-Roſe hath its Flowers, thar 
come forth on long foot Szalts at the End of 
the Branches many rogerherin a Tuft, not very 
double, and of a whitiſh Colour and ſtrong Scent- 


ed ; They Flower in Auzuſt. 


| The Ever-green-Roſe , fo called by reaſon the 
Leaves fall not off in the Winter, bur ſtay on un- 
til thruſted off art the Spring by the new. 

The Great Apple-Roſe hath a great Stock, and 


AGRICULTURE. 


rows not aboye two foot high; It is of ſeveral 
orts, ſome þbcareth a reddiſh, Flower; ſome a white 
and ſome an' Aſh-colotiir Flower, they are all 
ſtrong ſcenxed. 

The Cistus is alſo a ſmall Woody Plant, and is 
of rwo forrs, the Male Ciftus, and the Gum Ciſtas, 
which is the biggeſt and greateſt ſpreader. This 
is a tender Plant not enduring the cold Winter, 
which the Dittany will. 


* 


Other Flower-bearing Trees, and Shrubs. 


e Horſe Cheſnut, of ſome eſteem for irs 
beauriful fair green Leaves, as allo for its 
Flowers in May. 

FUDASTREE hath its Flowers before its 
Leaves,chree or four ſtanding together like Peaſe- 
Bloſſoms, of a fine purpliſh bright red, which are 
ſucceeded by long flat' Cods; This is apt to put 


many Branches, with the Flowers ſmall and fſin- 20 forth Sxckers, by which as alſo -4 Layers 'tis en- 
IX 


ole, ſtanding on prickly Bottoms, which after 
the Flowers are fallen,grow great, red, and” of the 
faſhion of a Pear. 

Mr. Rea ſaith, that Roſes arc increaſed by lay- 
ing of Layers, that is, the Branches put in the 
Earth with good rotten Dung about them to grow 
the faſter ; or by /zcculating the Buds of them in 
other Stocks ; and the beſt Srocks are thoſe of 
the Damask, the white and the Franckford; and 


creaſed; It ſeldom grows above fix foot high. 

BEAN TREFOILE is0f two forts, the 
greater and the leſſer, and both pur forth yellow 
Flowers,much like thoſe of Broom, bur leſlcr and 
pailer , which are ſucceeded by flat thin Cods. 

The great Baſtard Sena i with Bladders, hath 
its Flowers in May, much like thoſe of Broom, af- 
ter which appear clear thin and tranſparent Blad- 
ders with black Seeds. 


about Midſummer, or when good Buds can be got. 30 Spaniſh Broom purs forth its Flowers towards 


The Stocks of Budded Rojes muſt be carefully 
kept from Suckers. But the beſt Szocks tor the 
Musk and Tellow-Roſe, and all thoſe double and 
1g ww hard are the /wzet Brier. 

When the Roſes have done bearing, the Tops 
ſhould be cur with your Garden-Shears ſome- 
thing neer, and three or four days aftcr the change 
of the Moon, and then they will bear again abour 
Michaelmaſs ; and towards the Spring cach Branch 


ihould be cut again with a Prunimg-Xnife cloſe to 40 Nut with a gree 


the Leaf-Bud , and what is dcad or ſuperfluous 
thould be raken away. 


FASMINES, HONIFSUCAXLES, and 
ſome other wood y Flower-bearing Trees. 


Aſmines arc of ſeveral forts, the white Jaſmine 
ſufficiently well known and much eſteemed 
tor its pleaſant Scent ; The Catalonian or Spaniſh 


the top of the Branches in May, which are much 
like the common Broom, but larger, and the Cods 
arc long and ſmall. There is another kind that 
bears white Flowers. 

The BLADDER N77, ifpruned up, and 
kept from Suckers, will grow to abour ſix foot 
high ; its F/owers are white and ſweet, many 
hanging down on along Stalk: after them green- 
iſh Bladders, cach containing one ſmooth ſmall 
n AXernal; the Leaves arc like 
thoſe of Elder. It is encreaſed by Suckers. 

The GILDER,orGILDERLAND ROSE; 
is a pretty larg ſpreading Tree, at the top of rhe 
young Branches comes forth a round Ball of many 
ſingle white Flowers cloſe ſer rogether. Ir is a 
hardy Plant, and is encreaſed by Suckers. 

The SPRING 4, or PIPETREE is of 
ſeveral ſorts, but none very tall ; the chicf differ- 
ence is in the F/owers, one putting forth blew 


Jaſmine , hath its flowers much larger than the 50 Flowers, another white, and another a kind of a 


tormer, and ſ\veeter, with Bluſh-coloured Edges: 
The double Spaniſh Faſmine much like the firlt , 
but the Flowers double ; The 7 ellow- Jaſmine is 
a great encreaſer, bearing ſmall long hollow Flow- 
ers. The Indian Scarlet-Jaſmine hath its Flowers, 
that come forth atthe cnds of the Branches many 
rogethet , which are of a deep Scarlet, veined 
with ſmall yellow Lzes. ; 

The double Fomiſuckle is fo common, that e- 


fair Purple F/ower, atthe end of the ſmall Bran- 
ches many together. 

CHRISTS THORN growceth about five 
or ſix foot high, hath many ſlender Branches, (ct 
with broad and round Leaves veined alſo thick ſer 
rogerher on a long Stalk ; This is that with which 
our Saviounwas {aid to be crowned. It is encreaſed 
by Layers. 

The MIRT LELEAVED SUMACH 


very.one knows it,neverthelels it is to be eſteem- 60 riſeth from the Root yearly , with many ſmall 


ed, for its ſ\veet Flowers. The Utalian Foni- 
Suckle is a very great ſpreader and bearer, but 
not of fo tweer a ſcent. 

Virgins-Bower is much of the nature of the 
Honiſuckle ; The Flowers arc ſome Red , and o- 
thers Purple ; ſome double , and others ſingle. 

Baſtard-Dittany is a {mall Woody Plant that 


Branches about four or five foot high, at the- 
top of the Branches come forth divers Flowers , 
which are ſucceeded by ſmall black Berrzes. 

The LARCH TREE is a very flow 
grower, and not common ; beareth _—_— its 
green Leaves beautiful Crimſon coloured Flowers, 
very pleaſant ro behold. A 
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I ſhall conclude this Chapter with ſome E- 
ver-G reen/Trees worth ' the taking notice of. 


EV ERGREEN TREES. 


The C1 PRESS TREE proweth pyramid;- 
cal, and is much uſed in Gardens ; 'tis propt up 
by a Pole which runs up in the midſt , to whi 
it is bound about with Wyer, but being a 7ree 1o 
common, is known to all. | 

The 7 RE & of LIFE isa flow gtower, yet 
hath many hanging-down Branches, on the rops 
of which in May are ſmall downy yellowiſh F/ow- 
ers with ſtanding ſmall ſcaly heads. This Plant is 
encreaſed by Layers. 

The EV ERGREEN OAX is of a flow 
growth,and nor very large; It beareth ſmall Moſſy 

yellowiſh Flowers in the Spring , and in ſome 
laces ſmall blackiſh Acorns. This is encreaſed 
& Layers. 

HO L LT 'is common every where, bur there 
is a fort that hath Green ſhining Leaves, vario - 
ly marked with a yellowiſh Colour. 

B OL is of ſeveral Sorts, the common Eng/ii/h 
fort is known to all; the Gilded Box, le 
Leaves are edged with yellow, and the Dwarf 
Box, which is much ſmaller than the former; and 
of this there is a gilded kind eſteemed the beſt of 
all. All Sorts are caſily raiſed; for every Slip 
letin March will take root and grow. | 

PTIRACANT HA, or the Evergreen Haw- 
thorn, it perthitted to grow , will be abour ſix 
foot high, full of Branches, beſet with Leaves ſnipr 
about the Edzes, and long ſharp Thorns; The 
Flowers. come torth in the Spring in Cluſter ; to- 
gether, as the Berries are that ſucceed,being of a 
bright red: Ir is encreaſed by Suckers, Layers, and 
by ſowing the Berries like as you do Haws. This 
Green with Phy/lirea or Privet, makes a very good 
Ever-green Hedge. , _. 40 

The ST AFF TREE is a (mall grower, and 
bears on a little Stalk four or five yelowiſh green 
Flowers, which turn into {mall Berries; hike Black 
Cherries ; 'tis of chicf uſe for Hedges mixt with 
Pyracantha, and is encreaſed by Layers. - .- 

The Ever.Green PRIVY E [ groweth low in 
a thick Buſh full of Branches, and Leaves; the 
Flowers come forth many of them rogerher at the 
Joyuts, being ſmall and white, which are ſucceed- 

by lictle Black Berries. | 

PHILLIRE A or Mock Privet is of ſeye- 
ral Sorrs, and all very good ; the Flowers which 
are many together, are of a Greeniſh yellow, atter 
which come {mall black Berries. 

This Green, as allo the Ever Green-Prievet is 
excellent for Hedzes in Gardens, by reaſon they 
may be cur, and brought to carry to any Form 
by the Garden ſhears, and fo keptin any compals 
by Laths or Rods. | 

The LAWRE L and the BAT are vety com- go 
mon,and well known, and much uſed for-feveral 
occaſions, the former being of much eſteem! for 
the adornment of Fowſes. They grow beſt :a- 
gainſt che ſides of Pales, or a Wal; or a Houſe, 

and in the Shade. 
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CHAP... 
how to propagate and manage 
them, as to Planting, Grafting, 
Inoculating, Pruning, &c. with 
an Account of each ſort of 
ere.is no greater Improvement to be made 
on-Grou - than the planting it with _ 

Trees, eſpecially if rightly —_ red, and -g0o 
ſorts of Fruits made choile of; which for the g&+ 
nerality ſhould be thoſe that are durable, -and 
will keep the Winter Seaſon: and alſo fuch that 
are molt fit to make Cider and Perry of: - The 
ng and trouble of planting is: inconfiderable 
ro- the great profit accrewing thereby. But the 
Ruſtick People will not eafily be perſwaded to go 
out of their old way, nor be ar one Peny charge 
in expectation of a | future Gain; Therefore it 
were to be wiſhed that when any Ldlord ters a 
Leaſe of any Ground, he would tie the .7enant by 
Covenant ſtridly to 'plant . ſuch a. quantity of * 
Pruit Trees ' on the Premiſes every Year in his 
Hedsg Rows,or ſuch like vacant places'that" wilt be 
no way prejudicial ro the manazement of hisCrops, 
were it bur four 7rees to an Acre, which is but 
an inconſiderable charge; and they - are ealily 
preſerved from the Injury of Catt/e by buſking 
or railing them about, which may be done by 


his own hands at ſpare Hours. Bur to proceed 
to the ordering and Raiſing them. Us 


How to propagate Frait-T, rees. ' 


Ivers ways may be uſed for the raifing of 
' Fruit-Trees, as by Grafting, Ireculating, or 

budding ; allo by Layers, Suckers, and Slips ; and 

likewiſe from the Seed, Nut or Kernel. - © 


GRAFTING. 

"=. Art of Grafting, as alſo Innoculating doth 

| e. the Species of *the moſt curious 
Fruits, and mcliorates. their -Guj/ts or Taſts ; for 
Fruits that are raiſed from theXern:ls do produce 
moſt commonly a kind of wild Frait.ungratefub 
to the Palate , participating of the wildneſs of 
the Stock, on which the 7ree was Grafted. 

Sometimes Apples,and Pears may happen to be 
good; being raiſed from the XHerne/-; bur” tor Cherr 
ries,  Plumbs, Aprecocks, Peaches, Sc. produy 
ced from the. Stone, or Kernel, unlefs Grafted; ct 
Inoewlated; are eſteemed but of ſmall va | 


Things to be obſerved in Grafting. 


firſt buſineſs is to be provided--with 
Stecks, which mult be according ro the na- 


_ 
: 
E . 


ture of the 7ree, you intend to Graft; for Apples 
che 
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the Crab ſtock is the beſt; allo Socks raiſed from 
every ſower Fruit may do , for. they bear the 
beſt, and foundeſt Fru?, and the Tree will be 
the larger, and grow freer from the Canker. 

If you would have Dwarf Trees, make choiſc 
of the Paradiſe Apple,cither raiſed from the Ker- 
xels, or Layers, for the Branches arc as apt to 
takeR oot as thoſe of Cod/ins ; Bur by reaſon the 
Paradice Apple is a flow grower, you ma 


to preſerve them from the cold Frofts , which 
when the Weather grows warm, as about April, 
muſt be taken off. You muſt keep them clean 
from Weeds, and in two Tears they will be fittg 
remove into other Beds , ro be Planted at preater 
diſtances for the conveniency of Graft , 
Cherry-ſtones are to be Sown ,, an x. OY as 
Apple kernels : But before you Tranſplant any 
theſe Stocks, you muſt cut off ſuch Roors as 


y 
the Cyon thereof on a Crabſ/tock cloſe to the Ground, 10 run down , as allo the Tops and ſide Branches , 


and when it is grown to the bigneſs of ones Fin- 
- ger, graft about cight Znches higher thereon, ſuch 
Fruit as you would have, which will quicken 
the growth of the Paradice Apple, and cauſe the 
Fruit to be better. 

PEARS are to be grafted on Stocks raiſed 
from the Xerne/ , the White T horn commonly u- 
fed is not good. | 

PLUMS arc to be Grafted on Plum 


placing them in Rows , cloſing well the Earth 
abour them ; and be ſure to ſir each kind apart, 
for the knowing what Frait it is. When they 
are grown to a ſufficient bigneſs, of about an ch 
in Diameter, they may be fit to Graft in the 
Cleft ; and ſer not the Roots too deep, as being 
more Troubleſom to remove. | 
Crab, or Apple-ſtocks thus raiſed , are better 
than thoſe that come from the Wood,or any other 


Stecks raiſed from Suckers,or the Stones, of which 20 ways. 


ſorr the great white Pear-plum is eſteemed the 
beſt ; and indeed any that have very large Leaves 
and Shoots, are good either to Graf? any choiſc 
Plums upon , or for the Budding of Peaches and 
Aprecocks. 

CHERRTES are beſt to be Grafted on 
black Cherry Stocks; bur Stocks of a better Nature 
may be raiſed from the Stones of the Black-Feart, 
the Duke, the Amber , and the Morello Cherries. 
For the Grafting the 
Stocks of the common Engliſh Cherry is ſaid to be 
the beſt, bur it is not ſo good for aWallas the 
Morelbo,or other forts,as growing too high. 

MEDLERS arc beſt to be Grafted on 
Pear-Stocks. 

Q7INCES are raiſed by Cuttings, or Suckers , 
which being {cr in good Earth, and kept watered if 
the Seaſon proves dry, will not fail to grow-; and 
-when they have taken Root in Winter, remove 


The Nurſery thus ſet , may be ready after 
one Year to [xmoculate, and after rwo or three 
Years to Graft. 

Trees * ws on a Gennet Moyl, or Ciderſtock, 
preſerve the raſt of adelicate Apple, cſpeci- 
ally the Pippin; buton a Crabſtock the Tree laſts 
longer , and hath a more tart palatable reliſh; the 
ſame Rule - may be obſerved in the choiſe of 
Stocks for Pears , Plums , Cherries, Aprecocks , 


and Early Cherries, the 30 &c. for the more Acid the Stocks are , rhe more 


life ir gives the Fruit. 

Alchough the Fruit doth generally take after 
the Graft, yet it is fomwhat altcred by the Srock, 
cither betrer or worle. 

The Pear Grafted on a Quince-ftock, produceth 
its Fruit better the ſame kind upon a wild 
Pear-ſftock, and fairer , much better coloured; and 
cauſerh the Trees to bear ſooner , and more 
Fruit. 


them into your Nurſery; and in a Year or two ,, The Soyl of the Ground deſigned for the Nur- 


they will be fit to Graft Pears on for Wall-Fruit, 
being eſteemed berter than Pearſtocks,as not grow- 
ing ({o high. | 

APRICOCKS, PEACHES and NECTE- 
RINES are uſually /nneculated in Plum-ſtocks 
raiſed from Suckers,, or the Stones; and thoſe 
of the white Pear-plam,as aforclaid is the beſt, as 
alſo for Budding of Apricocks, and Peaches ; but 
for the Netterine a Pear-ſlock is moſt pro- 


FP COOSBERRIES and CURRANS, as alſo Ser- 
vices are Inncculated on their own kind. 

FILBERTS are raiſed from Nuts of 
their own kind , the like are Walnxts. 


For the raiſing Stocks. 


Being provided with what ity of Stones 
Kernels you deſign to Sow about Oftober 


fry. to be conſidered , which ſhould be 
__ ould , not too rich, nor too barren , 
and that which lycth warm, will cauſe the Stocks 
rothrive the better. 

Gather your Grafts of Plums , Pears , and 
Cherries from mid January, to mid February , 
bur thoſe of Apples may continue till March. 

Chooſe ſuch as are of two Saps , that the old 
Weed to the knot may be placed in the Stock ; 


thoſe of one Years Shoot will ſerve in default of 


the other ; bur ſuch will be longer before they 
come to bear. Make choiſe of ſuch Grafts rhar 
are ſtrongeſt , and from fach Branches that are 
fulleſt of Fruit Buds , and apteſt ro bear ; and 
bind every fort of Graft in bundles by ir (elf , 
with the Name of rhe Fruit writ on a Parchment 
Label , leſt you ſhould forget the fort ; and 
for your care a Book ſhould be kept, 
where 6 fur is entred down. Theſe Grafts 


(-being then a good Seaſon ) let there be a Bed gg ſhould be putin the- Barth by themſelves abour 


of Earth well prepared and dreſſed, and therein 
Sow the KXernels of Crabs or ſuch like Apples , 
and cover them with fine Mould ſifted over two 
or three fingers thick. And for Fruitſtones you 
may prick them down in Rows two or three Fig- 
gers deep, with the ſharp ends downwards ; and 
in the Winter cover the 2e«'s ayer with long Dung 


half ways ,: for preſerving them freſh until you 
ſhall uſe chem. 


Grafting is an Artificial placing the Cyor , or 


Graft of one kindupon the Stock of another, fo 
as the Sap of the Srock may without Impedi- 
ment come to nouriſh the Graft. Ir is therefore 


neceſfary (the Sap paſſing betwixt the Bark ay 
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the Wood ) that they be exiftly joyted, and well 
bound together, which may. be thus 


The time and Manner of Grafting. 


e beſt time ro Graft is in February, and 

March , but forward Fruits may be Graf- 
ted in January; and ſome backward Fruits in the 
beginning of April , provided the Spring be 
roo forward ; for the Temperature of the Sea- 
ſon doth very much conduce to the growth or 
proof of the Graft , as mild Weather in Decem- 
ber , or January may be better than Froſty Wea- 
ther in February ; and indeed ſuch kind of Wea- 
ther is not firto Graf? in. 

Grafts of any kind being cut before they be- 
gin to Spring, may be kept many Days; and 
carryed a good diſtance , being bound up in bun- 
dles in MoB 
Stuck in a Turnip ; and although rhey are a little 
withered, yet they will prove not the worſe. 

Having your Stocks or Grafts in readineſs , as 
alſo all your 7ools and Materials , as the Pru- 
ning-Knife , Pen-Knife , a fine Saw, a Mallet and 


a Wedge, alſo Ruſhes, ſtrong ſoft Flags,or Wool-_ 
together ;* 


len Tarn to bind the Graft and Stoc 
and C/ay well tempered with ZZors- , to keep 
it from C hoping in dry Weather , "be Wax for 
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not 10 it round with your 
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of the greater Stocks , and differs only, in this, 


that where you cleave the Stocks and faſten the 
Grafts within the Cleft in rhe other way , here 
with a ſmall Wedge made of vory, Box, or ſome ' 
hard Weed cut Taperwiſe, with a thin point you 
force into the Stock between the Rind and the 
Wood after the Head thercof is fawn off, and + 
the pared away. Then take the Graf?, 

and ar the ſhoulder or profleſt part thereof , cur 
all Grafting-Xnife ; and 

take off the Rind wholly downwards , preſer- 
ving as much of the inward Rind as you can ; 
then cut the Word of the Graft about an TZnch 
in length, and take away half thereof to the 
Pitch, and the other half Taper ic away , and 
ſet in the place you made with your Wedge, be- 
tween the Bark of the Szock and the Wied , that 
the ſhouldring of the Graft may joyn cloſe to the 
Bark , or Rind of the Stock ,-and then cover it 


, and the ends wraptup in Clay , or 0z with Clay,as before directed. This way is beſt 


to be uſed when the Stock is too big to be cleft , 
and where the Bark, or Rird is thick ; and here. 
you may {et into one Steck many Grafts , and 
that of ſeveral forts,if you fo think fir. | 
Your great care muſt be to keep the Top of 
the Stocks cloſe covered for ſome time, until the 
Bark it {elf hath covered it ; for otherwiſe the 
Rain will Rot the Stock. And do not leave the 
Grafts above four or five Inches above the Stocks, 


ſmaller Trees , you may | to your work, 30 forif too long, they draw more feeble , and are 
e 


which may be performed 

The firſt and moſt uſual is Grafting in the prkk 
eſpecially for the middle ſized Stocks , and after 
this manner ; Firſt ſaw off the Head of the Stock 
in a ſmooth place,which for Wal or Dwarf Trees 
ſhould be within four Fingers of the Ground,and 
for Standards much higher according to the growth 
of the Stock ; then pare away with your Anjfe 
the Roughneſs that the Saw hath left on the Head 


veral ways. 


more expoſed to the injuries of the Weather, nei- 
ther do they proſper ſo well. And obſerve to 
Graft your Cyons on the fide of the Srcck, that 
may rective the leaſt damage from the South-weſt 
wind, ſo that it may blow into the S:oct, and 
not from it. 

There is another way of Grafting,called Shou!- 
der, or Wi/IPGRAFTING fit only for 
{mall Stocks , and to be performed ſomwhat la- 


of the Stock , which done, cleave the Head a , ter than the former ; and this may be done two 


little beſides the Pith , and pur therein a long 
Wedge of hard Wood to keep the Cleft open ; 
which cut {ſmooth with the point of your Knife, 
chat the ſides may be even; then cut the Graf? 


on borh ſides from ſome Knot or Bud in form of 


a Weaze., in length propottionable to the Cleft 
with ſhouldrings ; which Graft being ſb cur, place 
exaQly in the Cleft, that the inward Bark of the 


Cyon may cloſely joyn to the inward part of 


Rind, or Bark of the Stock, in which lyes the 
principal skill of the _ then draw out the 
Wedze : But if the Stock pinch hard, leſt it 
ſhould endanger the dividing the Rind of the 
Graft from the Wood, to the ſpoiling the Graf?, let 
the inward ſide of the Graft that is within the 
Wood of the Stock be lefr the thicker , that fo the 
Woody part of the Graft may bear the Streſs; or 
there may be a ſmall Wedge left to keep it from 
pinching the Graft roo hard ; and likewile leave 
the outſide of the Graf? a lirtle the thicker ; and 


ſeveral ways; firſt by cutting off the Head of the 
Stock , and ſmooth ir as in Cleft-Grafting; then 
cut the Graft from a Xnot, or Bud on one 11de flo- 
ping, abour one Znch and a half long , with a 
thouldring ſmoothand even ſloping by Degrees , 
that the lower end may be left thin; place the 
ſhouldring of the Graft upon the Head of the 
Stock , and mark the lengrh of the cut part of 
the Graft; and with your Xnife cut away ſo much 
of the Bark, as the cut fide of the Graft did 
cover , but touch not the Wood of the Stock : 
then place both together, that rheir Saps may 
exatly joyn; then bind them together with your 
Ruſhes , Flags , or Tarn , and cover the Heads 
over with Clay, as afore direed. | 
The other way of Whip-Grafting, is where the 
Grafts and Stocks are of an cqual fize, the 
Stock muſt be cut ſloping upwatds from the one 
ſide to the other ; and the Graft after the ſame 
manner from the ſhoulder downwards , that the 


in this buſineſs great care is required. The Graft 60 Graft may exactly joyn with the Stock im every 


being thus fixed into the Szock ; your next and 
laſt buſineſs is ro cover the Head of the Srzock, 
with the Tempered Clay or foft Wax forthe ſmall 
Grafts , and leave not the Grafts too long, | 

There is another way of Grafting much like 
the former, which is Grafting in the Bark or Rind 


part ; which done, bind them about with your 
Flags or Ruſhes , and put Clay about them as 4- 


This way of Whip-Grafting is eſteemed berrer 
than Grafting in the Cleft, and for theſe Reaſons, 
I. This way requires ſmaller Socks ; 2.1 is leſs 

Ppp i 
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injurious tothe Stock and Graft ; 3. The Wound 
is ſooner healed , and is botter defended from 
the injuries of the Weather ; and 4. It is more 
caly to learn, and tobe performed. 

There is another way. of Grafting called Graf- 
ting by Approach, or Ablatation, this is done 
in April, "arcs later according to the State of 
where the 
Stock you intend to Graft on, and the Tree from 


the Spring, Ir is to be 
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Of INNOCYU LAT I NG, or BUDDING. 


His way of Zzmoculating, or Budding is b 
many preferred before Grafting, by which 

means ſeveral forts of delicate Fruits are 

gated and meliorated, which catitict bs dane þ 

Grafting in the Root ; as the Peach, Aprecock*or 

Nefarine rarely thrive any other way than this, 


which you take your Graft or Cyon , ftand fo 10 becauſe few Stocks can feed the Graft with Sap fo 


near t that they may be conjoyned; then 
take the Sprig or Branch you intend to Graft , 
and pare away about three Inches in length of 
the Rind , and Wood near the Pith ; cut "alſo 
the Stock or Branch on which you intend to Graft 
afrer the ſame manner , that they may 
joyn exactly together , and that the Sap may 
meet ; and fo bind them about, and cover them 
with Clay,as aforeſaid. 


So ſoon as you perceive the Graft and Stock ro *® in the Stock, and 


unite and incorporate together, cut off the Head 
of rhe Szocks, hitherto left on, about four /nches 
above the binding, and in March following the 
remaining ſtub alto rogether with rhe G w. or 
Cyon underneath, cloſe to the grafted place, that 
it may on.y ſubſiſt by the Stock. 

Some uie to cut off rhe Head of the Stock at 
firſt, then joyn the Cyor thereunto, after the man- 
ner of Shoulder-Grafting , differing only in not 


carly in the Spring as the Graf? requires ; but be- 
1 "rightly ed in the fulneſs of the Sap 
2 flome fails. 


The Stocks ro Innoculate on are to be the 
ſame kinds , as dire&ed to Graft on, bur the 
Peach takes beſt on its own kind, and the Ne- 
farine on a Peach Stock. 

F 9 hg mfertigp 2 apt from Mid- 

ummer to mi , When the Sap is ſtrongeſt 
eaſieſt ro be raiſed, and 
tis beſt Ce in a dry Seaſon, __ 
Evening, for Ram is | ro Buds; 
allo the Buds muſt fon: A nopncnnc nor tender, 
bur ſufficiently grown. Thoſe of the Aprecoct are 
the ſooneſt dw Monk om ſtrong, 
and well. n-Shoors of the ſame Year. 

The 7ools, or Inſtruments required in this cu- 
rious Art are the ſharp pointed Penk-nife, a Quif 
cut half away and ſharp.and ſmooth ar the 


ſevering the Cyon from its own Stock ; both ways 3® end, to divide the Bud and Rind from the Stalk, 


are good, but the firſt moſt ſucceſsful. 

/ This manner of Grafting is chiefly uſcd in ſuch 
nice and render Plants, as arc not aptto take 
any other way,as Lemmons, Oranges, Pomegranets, 
Vines, Jeſſamines, and the like. , 

You mult remember that thoſe Grafts that arc 
bound you muſt unbind about Midſummer , 
otherwiſe the Band will injure them. 


There is a new way of Grafting, which is thus 


——_—_— Yarn, Flags,or the like to bind them 
with all. 

Having your /nſtruments and Buds in readineſs, 
you may proceed to your Work after this man- 
ner, on ſome of the Stock, either near or 
further from Ground, according as you in- 
tend it , cither for a Wall, Dwarf Tree, or Stand- 
ard, and from the middle thereof gently Slir the 
Bark, or Rind, about an Inch long in form of a 


done ; Take a Graft or Sprig of a Tree you de- 49 T, not wounding 


ſign to propagate, and a {mall picce of the Root 
of another 7ree of the ſame kind, or very ncar 
it, and Whip-Graft them together, and bind 
them well, and you it where you intend ir 
ſhall ſtand, or elſe in your Nurſery, which piece 
of Root will draw ſap and feed rhe Graf?, as doth 
the Szock after the other ways. 

Be ſure to untic the two But-Ends of the Graft 
and the Rvo?, and rhat the Rind of the Root joyn 


to the Rind of the Graft. By this means the $, 


Roots of one Crab or Apple-Stock may ſerve for 
twenty or thirty Apple Grafts. In like manner 
you may do for Cherries, Pears, or Plums. 

And thus you may raiſe a Nurſery of Fruit- 
Trees inſtead of Stocks ; and it is cſteemed better 
for rhe raiſing of Tender Trees, thar will hardly 
endure the Grafting in the Stock ; for here the 
are not expoſed to the injury of the Sun, Wind, 
or Rain; Alſo Trees, thus Grafted will bear ſoon- 
er, and the better for Dwarf-7 rees. 

This way is calily performed, and may be 
done in great quantities in a little time within 
Doors, and then planted in the Nurſery in Rows 
and Beds, as you do your Stocks. 


ing the Stock ; then nimbly pre- 
pare the Bud by cuting off the Leaf,and leave on- 
ly the Tayl,abour an Inch from the Bud;then 
Slit the Bark, on each ſide the Bud, a licthe diſt - 
ance from the Bud, and take away the Bark, a- 
bove and below the Bud, like a Sheil/d, rhar ir 
may the more caſily go down, and unite be- 
rween the Bark, and the Stock ; then with your 
Quill dexterouſly rake off the Bark and Bud, that 
you leave not the Root behind; for if you fee a 
Hole under the Bud on the inſide, the Root is 
gon; caſt it away, and another, When 
your Bud is ready, raiſe the Bark of the Stock on 
cach fide in the Slit (preſcrving as carefully as 
you can the inner thin Rind of the Stolk) purin 
with care the Bud between the Bark and the 
Stock, thruſting it down until the top joyn to 
the croſs Cur, bind it cloſe with your Tarn, 
or Flags, but not on the Bud it ſelf. 


There is another way of Dmoculating which 
bo is m__——_ than the former, from 
which it differs only that the Bark is Slit upwards, 


from the croſs Cut, and the Bud put upwards, 
leaving the lower end longer than may ſerve, 
nnd hd po ny ee 
u , and joyn Bar ro 

= of the Srock, and bind it as before diret- 


There 
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There 'is alſo+- anorher ways, which is:to cut) 


the Edges of 'the-Burk abou: the :Bud.- Square, 
and cut the Bark of the Stock + fit) to receive 
it binding it faſt; and this isa ſure and caly way. 

Abour three-Meets; or a Month after [moculat- 
ing unbind the Buds, and in the unbinding them 
you may ' ſee which are-good by: their lively'ap- 
pearance: In' March following cut oft: rhe. Srock 
abour three Fingers above the Bud, and the-next 


year cur it cloſe, that the /Bud may cover the.Szock 10 


as Grafts uſually do. 


Fruits raiſed from Seeds, Stones, Nuts, 
and Kernels. 


Uch Fruits that are raiſed from Seeds, Stones, 
\ Nuts and Kernels , are: Almonds, Services, 
Cheſmets, Walnuts, Filberts and common Nuts; 


likewife Oranges and Lemmons; all which are to 2O 


be ſown in Beds, and from thence tranſplanted 
into your Nurſery-at convenient diſtance; where 
they are' to: ſtand- until fir ro- be tranſplant- 
ed. 


The beſt way to raiſe -W A'L L NT T-TREES 
is from the Nut ; which from the time of gather- 
ing you may keep in a Bed of Sand, or Earth, 
until March, and then plant them; and if > 
can, in the places- where you intend they 


grow, (for tranſplanting them» doth much check 3% The Ground being 


their growth). You muſt have a great care to pre- 
ſerve them from Mice which are great deſtroyers 
of rhem. 

FILBERTS and N7T & are raiſed alſo 
from the Nut the ſame way as Wail-Nuts ; the 
hke are Cheſnats, Ge. 


Fruits raiſed by Layers, Slips and Suck- 


ers. 


ere are ſeveral forts of Fruit Trees raiſed 
| with more caſe from Layers, Slips and 
Suckers than Graft ing, Innoculating , or from 
Seed, and ſuch are Fines, Fiat, Malberies, Bar- 
beries, Currans, Ras berys, Goosberys, (Quinces, Cod- 
lins, Gennet-Moyls, &c. 

For VINES any ſhoot of the laſt Year (cl: 
pecially if a ſhort piece of the former Years 
groweth be cut with it) will grow, 
February about a foot and a half within the 
Ground long-ways, and not above two or three 
Buds at the moſt out of the Ground ; bur you 
muſt be very careful ro keep them watered in 
the hear of the Summer. 

The FIG-TREE yields Suckers, which is 
the uſual way to ce them. 

The MU LBERRTTREE is very diffh- 
culr ro raiſc; 'tis beſt thus done. Cut a Bowgh 


40 welly, or Chalky 
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The-B:A RB E RT Tree is tailed from Sucker 5 
laid into good. Earth,, as before directed. 

RASBE-RRIS, GOOSBERRTS and 
CURRANS are allo raiſed from Suckers, be- 
ing all great encreaſczs. : 

The CODLIN, as allo the GE NN ET. 
MOT L are cafily raiſed by Suckers, and Shps, 
being apt to thrive in any Ground, but that which 
is-moilſt is-beſt agr:able with their nature. 

QUITINCES, like. unto Codlins, are caſily 
propagated from. Suckers, which being ſt. inany 
moiſt -place, will ſoon draw Root. | 


Of Tranſplanting Trees. 


_— beſt Seaſon to Tranſplant and ſet Trees 
; isfrom Mid-Oober to. the end of January, 
it-crhe Weather be open; and if the, Spring is not. 
too forward in February. 

In taking them up out of your Nurſery be care- - 
ful chat the Roots benot cur, or: broken, eſpecially 
the Spreading Roots,. and let.the Roots be lett lon- 
ger than the Heads, and: the more vyays they 
Spread, the better; bur ſuch Roots as run down- 
vyards. may be taken oft; likewiſe the ends. of 
thoſe that you find-tov long; as. alſo moſt of the 
{mall Threads vyhere they groyy too thick : you 
mult likewiſe prune as vyell the Branches as the 


Roots. 
vyhere the 7rees 
arc to. be ſer, raiſe a ſmall Hill in, the Center of 
cach. Hole, vvhich ſhould: be, vvide made , and 
thereon ſer the Tree, opening and ſpreading the 
Roots round about it, and cover them vvith the 
beſt Earth, and. ſhake the 7ree, that the Roots 
, not holloyy, treading it doyyn to faſten 

em. 

Plant not too. deep, eſpecially in ſuch Ground 
that 1s claysſh, cn———_ ſpewy ; as allo Gra- 
; bur as near the ſurface as you. 
can, or above it, raiſing the Earth about the 7 ree ; 
which vvay one Sr. Foftas Child of Wanſteadin Eſſex 
a. great Planter hath oblerved (to the admiration 
of Beholders) his Ground lying upon a Gravel ; 
forif Zrees are too deep planted, they generally 
pine away. 

Ic is very neceſfary to be obſcrved that the 
Ground yyhere you plant your 7rees ſhould be of 
a richer, and higher Mould than the Narſery from 


ing laid in 5© vvhence you take them; otherwiſe "they yyvill 


not thrive ſo yvell. It is alſo a great check 
to take them out of a warm Nurſery and tran(- 
plant them in an open vvideField free trom ſhelter. 
As near as you can, chooſe young thriving 7rees, 
_ than ———— large,for an Orchard of 
ſuch young ones vvill ſoon overtake one planted 
mere Fo at the ſame time. 
The Mode of ng is novy. upon a Square, 
ſo that you have a Row; look vyhich vvay you 


off, as big as a Mans Arm, which cut into pieces 60 yvill; and for diſtance thirty or forty® foot is 


abour a Yard long, . and lay into the Ground 
(thar is rich) about a Foot deep, with" one cnd a- 
bout a handful broad out of the Ground, and af- 
ter a Year or two being kept watered in a 
Summer Seaſon , divers you gs may be 
drawn with Roots fit to tranſplant, and the old 
Roots will yer ſend out more. 


very vvell, for thea you may make ſome benefit 
of the under Ground, cither by Graf or 7ilage; 
Likevvile the Trees bane woes mis of the 
Sun and Air than vvhen planted ro near or irregu- 
lar, and by conſequence vvill thrive the bet- 
ter , and the Frait vvill be the fairer and berrer 
caſted. | 

You 


F 
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You may fer your Apple Trees at thirty foot 
diſtance , and between every Tree ſet a Chery 
Tree, which Method is now much uſed ; for 
by the time that the Apple Trees will ſpread ro 
require the place of the Chery Trees, the Che- 
_ ries will have done bearing,which will be in about 
Twenty Years time ; and then they may 
be cur down and grubbed up , fo that you have 
then a fine Apple-Orchard. And be ſure ler the 
Rows be of one intirc fort of Fruit and not mix- 
cd , which is very convenient for the gathering 
the Fruit , and laying them together in forts. 

PEARS arc tobe let as 57 Trees, witha 
Chery betwixt ; But for P/ams they may be (ct 
in the Anz/es of the Ground, or in Hedg- 
rows. 

FILBERT S arc beſt to be ſet to qnake 
a Walk , the like may Walnuts ; and Codlins arc 
{cr 7 a cloſer diſtance , being good ro make 
FTrdvrrorwe, K 

WWALLERP TT arcto be Planted at fuch 
+ diffance as the light of the Wa/7 , and the Na- 
i117 of the Frutt requires; tor the Iygher the 
{1.77 the nearer together , and the lower the far- 
ther , that they may have room to {pread in 
breadth , which they want in hcight. 


Of Pruning, Plaſhing, and ordering of Trees. 


ing ; And when you cut your ime, leave rwo 
Knots, and cut at the next Interval; for uſual- 
ly the two Buds yield a Bunch of Grapes, and 
when( through ) they are cloſe cur,as for 
Beaury ſake, they commonly bear few or no 
Grapes. 

The Pruning of Trees doth much depend on 
the Diſcretion of the Perſon, who is to conſider 
the growth of every Tree; and what may moſt 
conveniently be taken away withour- leaving the 
Walls bare. 


Droers neceſſary things to be obſerved about Fruit 
Trees. 


He Roots of ſuch Trees that Thrive not , 

nor bear well,may be laid open aboutNo- 
vember; and if the Ground be poor in the Spring, 
lay thereto good Fat Moald; bur if the Ground 


20 be too rich,{o that the Tree ſpends it (elf in Leaves 


and Braxches, and bcars bur little Fruit ; then 
pur to the Roots, Lime, Aſhes, or ws | Manure 
_ _, Salt and Dry, being mixcd with the 
 Arth, 

Digging abour the Roors of the Trees , 
adds much to their Fertility , and prevents 
Moſs. 

Stones laid in heaps abour the Roots , preſerve 
them cool and moiſt in Summer , and warm in 


Tis found by Experience ,that the Pruning of 32 Winter ; and caule great Fertility. 


Trees , and taking away their dead and un- 
neceſſary Branches , doth much better their 
growth. 

It you would not have the Graf7s and 7 wigs 
to mount up too high, you may pinch off their 
tender Tops, which will cauſe them to pur forth 
ſide Branches, 

In March is the beſt time to take away the 
{mall and Superfluous Branches , giving them a 


If your Orchard 1s not Naturally warm Scated, 
and defended from Winds by Woods , Hills , or 
the like ; I would adviſc you when firſt you 
Plant your Orchard, to raiſe about it a good 
White-Thorn Hedge , which in a few Years will 
be a good ſhelter. Alſo at ſome diſtance beyond 
the Hedge Plant a Row of Wal-Nut , Cheſnut , 
Popler or Lime-Trees , which growing highcr 
than the Hedge, will the berter break off the Wind; 


T.nce cloſe behind the Bud , which is much ro be 4D Bur Plant the 7rees at ſuch a diſtance from the 


obſerved in Pruning. 
The old 7rees may be Pruned in Ofober, and 


November ; and thence forward until the riſing of 


the Sap. 

Wall-Trzes are to be pruned in Summer, taking 
away thole Su perfluous ſhoots of the ſame Years 
growth , that hinder the ripening of the Fruz: ; 
and in the M77»ter after the Fall of the Leaf you 
may prune and take away the reſidue of the 


Hedge , that the dropings of the Leaves may 
not fall upon it , which will ſpoil its grow- 
ng. 
\ the Tree be Bark-bounl, and doth nor thrive, 
ſlit the Bark down the Body of the 7ree with 
your Anife in April or May , which will cure 
It. 

If the cleft where the 7ree was Grafted,or any 


other wounded place be negleRed , the Rain 1s 


Branches that arc unneceſſary , placing thole that 5© apt to engender the Canter , which is hard to 


| arc fit toremain in order. 

Some are of Opinion that the beſt rime for this 
buſineſs , and to nayl the Bowghs to the Wa/is in 
February, after the great Froſts are paſt , except 


Peaches and Nectarmes, which muſt be pruned 


when the Buds begin to pur forth ; for if tooner, 
it will endanger the killing them. 


In pruning of Trees ( cipecially Wall-Tree: ) 


be ture to leave the ſmall 7 wig.s that are ſhort and 


cure,if- far gons ; and if curting off the Cantered 


Branches will not do( it being to much infected). 


the beſt way is to cutit down for the Fire, and 
Plant another in irs Room. 

In Dunging of Fruit-Trees, the Soyl ſhould be 
laid not cloſe to the Body, bur at fome diſtance 
where the Roots run ; and ſtrong and hot Dung 1s 
not ſo good, as that well rotred and cold , cipe- 
cially for hot Grounds, but the Soyl of the Srreers 


Knitted to Blotſom the ſucceeding Year ; for 1f 6© is far berter. 


you oblerve tuch 7 wigs have the moſt Fruit, be- 


ing ufually of rwo Years growth. But cut off 


all pgrois Shoots that will nor be caſily brought to 
the Wal. D 


In Pruning the I N F leave ſome new Bran- 


ches cvery Year , and take away ( if too many ) 


tome of the old.which will much further its bear- 


For cauſing old decayed Trees to bear well a- 


gain, about the end of Offober, or beginning of 


November, Prune the Trees from their decayed, 
bruiſed , and Superfluous Branches ; allo icrape 


off the Mof,which is as bad as /vy is ro the Oat; 


then dig rhe Earth about the 7rees ar leaſt a 
Yard round , and about a Spit deep ; and let it 


lye 
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AGCGRICULTY. URE. 24.3 
ye open all the Winter until mid-March , then The Tear Apple. The Cotten Apple. 
give the 7 rees —— at leaſt a Barrel Apple. The Pome Roy. 
to a Tree, then Apple. The rg "Is 
E cover it aver with the So 7. then ouch = _— 

My ree atering , ummer 
h Bs ni f to bear, to _ Adrairs,. abit. waſte, | 
\. The Si, us 
"To prevent the Bliteing of Fruit, when you «i —_— - The Spi/ing. 
find there is an ,Of a y Wind, ; The Maſter Fo 
take three or four Armfulls of Muſty Way, 10s Dev * ple. >The Maſter : 
Fern , and that fide 6f thie Orehard"thar the Wd y Gente "The tomy 
blows on ,' lay 'the ſaid ſtuff in three or- four The Flower of Kent.  ' The French Goodwin. _ 
ces, according to the bigneſs of the Orchard, and The Henrietta Maria. © \ The Woreefter Apple.” 
ſo ſer Fire to it ; and the Wind will drive the The 0/d wife.” pa 
Smoak and — all the Trees 5 and The Gillyflower. Sops in Wine. © 
thusdo every Day fo long as the- Wind continues The Gaunt Apple. - Paradice Ap 
in that - #nd'it will” al} Blires,, The XKitchin LAY The Fig Apple, 
and all manner of Flies and Catterpilers that The Powe! op on without Core, or X Dine | 
The White C and withour Bloſſom, the 


theſe Winds _ 
Orchards thar lye low , ; ood near Rivers have 29 The Gray Colter. 


their Frait wateriſh , and ſubject ro periſh; 
ro prevent which," in Pol or November lay o- 
the Reors of the Trees abour a Yard 'and a 
= pn” , and at leaſt a Spir deep, 
fill up the es with Chalk dlct ir lyc o 
all the Winter for the Froſt to it, to 
Incorporate the better with the Earth ; and about 
the end of March throw the Earth a nay the 
Chalk, and give cach Tree a,good Wi 
your Fruit will be of a raſt for g 
and will alſo —ka jay and laſt as long as if grown 


on higher Ground. 


Having given you ſufficient foſtrudtions. for The Winter Burgomer. The Avtho oy Pear. 
the. Ordering , Grafting, and Imoculating of Fruit= The Orange Burgomer. The Berry' Pear. 
Trees , I ſhall —— this Chapter by. giving,.an Brezid Heri. The Merle Pear. 
Account of the ſeveral ſorts o ae Pears , - Beure de The Wind/or Pear . 
Plams, Oe. The Green Beure Pear. The Musk Pear. 
The Violet Pear. The Xing Pear. | 
Sorts of APP LE-TREES. The Binfeld. The Summer Poppering. A 
40 The Greenfield. The Green Poppering. ; i 
Rear are the Variety of Apples, as indeed ' The Great Muskt Pear. The Royal Pear. 
of all other Fraits,forme coming "Earl for The Great Raſſet of Renes. The Pinp Pear. 
Summet Fruit , and others late for Winter Fruit, The Amodotte. The Prick Pear. 
A Cartaloguc of. the choiſcſt is as follow- The Bloody Pear. The Whorwaod Peir. 
cth. The Rouſelet. The Colveil Pear. 
= Winter Bon _—_ The Tradeſcans Pear. 
The Juniting., The Ruſſet Pepin. | \ + The Slipper Pear. 
The Xing Apple. The Summer Pepin. The Pourtail. \ ) V The Tweto? Pemry Pear. 
The Margaret or Magda- The Beauford Pepin. - The Dead Mans Pe. ear. The Inglefield Pear. 
len. The Lincoln Rennet. «co The Winter Musk. * The Norwich Pear. 
The Famagu#ta. The Golden Rennet. The Dionier. The Orang Pear. 
The Giant Apple. The Great Rentet. The Double Flowered The Swaife Pear. p 
The geod Flouſewife. The Xentiſh Remnet. Pear. The Nonſuch Pear. 
Pome de Rambures. The Rufſet Rexnnet. The Dutate. | 
The Winter Queening, The Red Ruſſet. _ 
The Quince Apple. The Round Ruſſet Har- The Pears for Baking. 
The Carliſle Fihim. vey. | 
The Bridewater| Pe epin. The Harm Ruſſet. Too French Warden. The Painted Pear. 
The AXirton Cetin an Nonſuch. Spaniſh Warden. The Tunip Pear. 
The Golden Pep The Royal Pearmain. 6g Do - we. Warden, The Canterbury Pear. 
The Xenti/h The Summer  Pearmain. The Red Warden. The Bel Pear. 
The Holland hin The Winter Pearmaie. The White Warden. The Black Pear of War *© 
The Green Pepin. The Lowins Pearmain. The Green Wardey. cefter. 
The Roman Pepin. The The ne Parkinſons Warden. The Winter Katherin. 
The Frexch Pepin. Godboults Warden. The Baking Greenfield. 
The /talian Pepin. The pars, Bit. The Red Roman Warden. The Great Sarrein. 
The Black Pejm The Blarbril The Quince Pear. 
Qqgqg Other 


Fruit coming our of the 


The Red Cofter. | ſides of the Branches, as 
The Yiolet Apple. big as a Pepin. 
Several ſorts of PEARS. 
For the Table. The Prihating Pear. 
The Red Geneting. 
The Summer BonChriſti- The Diego Pear. | 
en. "The Green Chiſſel. YE, 
30 Burgomet de Buga. The Katherine. £2 
The Great Burgomet. ou Katherine. / 


The Summer Burgomet. The Rufſet Katherine. 


a 
=} 


q 
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Other choiſe Pcars brought out of France. 
The Ambrette.  Brouta Bon. 
The Awverac. Petite Cuiſſe Madame. 
The Amadote. Double Flear. 
The Burgomot de laGril- Epine dC . 

liere. rondente de Breſſe. 


The omot de Suiſſe 
The BurSne de Bugs. 
u 


Beurre de Autumn. fieur. 
Beurre & FEyver. ; oe. 
Bezidery. e 
<p" oa 4 
Bon Chretin d Eſpagne. 
Bos Chretien d he Mink 
Bour don Muſque. 
Several forts of PLUMS. 
Yellow and white Plums the Red Date. 
The Amber Primordian. the Nutmeg Plum. 
The Prunef/a. Blew Plums. 
The Diapered Plum. the Violet Plum. 
The Marbled Plum. the Primordian. 
The Peaſcod Plum. the Perdrigon. 
The White Date. Greeniſh Phums. 
The 7elhow Date. the Damofine. 
The White Pear Plum, the Green Ofterly. 
The Dutch Plum. the Green Pardriges. 
The Apricock Plum. the Yerdech. 
The White Mirabolin. the Peaſcod Plum. 
Red Plums. Black Plums. 
The Red Primordian. "The Morocco Plum. 
The Red Muskle Plam. the Barbary Plum. 
The Cheſton Plum. the Black Damoſine. 
The Aims Plum. the Black Prunelbo. 
The Queen Mother Plum. the Muſcle Plum. 
the Damaſce Plum. the Catalonian Plum. 
the Foderingham Plum. the Pole Plum. 
the Imperial Plum. the 7; urkey Plum. 
the Gaunt Plum. the Black Tear Plum. 
the Red Peaſcod Plam. the Pruine Damon. 
Several forts of CHERIES. 
The May Chery. the Black Spaniſþ. 
the Early FlandersChery the Bleeding Heart. 
the Latter Flanders Che- the Prince Royal. 
ry. the Portwgal Chery. 
the Flanders CluſterChe- the Kings Chery. 
ry. the Corone. 
the Preſerving Chery. the Biquar. 
the Moref. the White Spaniſþ. 
the Duke. the Amber. 
the Arch Duke. the Hungarian of Zwerts. 
the Carnation. the Cilregi Birrielone. 
the Lukeward. the Dwarf Chery. 
the Black Heart. the Black Chery of Or- 
the White Heart. leance. 
the Red Heart. 


ACRICULTURE. 


Of ſeveral ſorts of QUINCES. 


the Engliſh Appleuince. the Liows Quince. 
the Barbery Quince.. the Portugal Pear Qzince. 
the Brunſwick Quince. thePortugal | 


Several forts of APRICOCKS. 


common ſforrs known to all. 

x The Alger Apriceck is a {mall forward 
rar. 

The Maſculine Apricock alſo an carly Frut. 

Ihe Low rot rauch like the Maſcaline. 

The White Apriceck better than the common forr. 

Tha rang Aarioeth, enked from its deep co- 


The Roman Apricock, a fair Fruit ro 
_ p good 


Several ſorts of PEACHES. 


IO 


20 


Peach is of rwo ſorts, one 


e Nut 
| white and firſt Ripe , rhe other red on the 
e next the Sw. 


The Troy Peach, alſo an carly Fruit , and lar- 
ger than the Natmeg-Peach. 
The Savoy Peach hath a fair Fruit , is carly 
30 Ripe , and of a rediſh yellow colour. 

Modena Peach comes from the Stone, is 

of a yellowiſh colour, and exceltent taſted. 

The Orleance Red Peach leaves the Stone, be- 
ing a fine Stone. 

The Morelos Peach cleaves from the Stone, and 
is a fair red{ided Fra. 

The Navar Peach cleaves from the Stone, and 
is of a whitiſh colour. 

The Magdalen Peach is mach of the Nature of 


40 the Navar. 
The Carnation Peach is a = Srandard. 
The Alberges Peach leaves , andis a 
fair yellow Fruit. 


The Violet Mak Peach is red onthe out ſide, 

and yellow within. 
Perfian Peach is a fair yellow Fruit, but 

cleaves to the Stone. 

The white Monfreur is red within, and white 
withour. 

The Burdeaux Peach is a large Fruit of a dark 

, but red arthe Stone. 

The Yerona is a very good red Peach. 

The Smyrnais a very good ; mn Peach. 

The Rambovillet is a good dark yellow Peach. 

The Peach de Pavie is a good yellow Peach, 

The Slane Peach is a good yellow large Peach. 

The Fryers Peach isan excellent Fruzt. 

The Crown Peach is a fair Frut. 

The Newington Peach is a fair and excellent 
60 Fruit , of a greeniſh white, and red next the 

Sun. 
The Bifiice Peach is ſomerhing of the Nature 
of the Newington, asis the Crown Peach. 
= Queens Peach is a good large Fruit , of 2 

| colour. 

TR Fe Fonkis a vedy nook eatted Fruit, 
ef a fair xediſh yellow colour. 4 


59 


Ce 
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The / iolet. Muſcat of a fine Violet colont, and 


is 2 good Fray, 
The Calrave Peach is 2 good red coloured 
Frut. | 


The Roman Peach is 2 fair yellow coloured 


Freiat. | | 
The Man Peach is an excellent raſted Fruit: 


Of FINES, and the ſeveral ſorts of 
GRAPES. 
He finall Black Grape is firſt ripe, 'ris a 


well-raſted Fruit , and fer thick on the 


The Musk Peach is a large beauriful and good Bunches. ATT 


taſted frutt. 


The Quince Peach {> called as reſembling the 10 ches of great 


Quince. 
The Portugal Peach is 2 rediſh —_ 
Peach. ' = | 
_ Lawvay Peach is the {ame with the Never 
Peach. 
The Peach Deſpot is yellow (ſpatted wich red. 
- The Royal Peach isa large fruit like the (Zycens 
each. 


Several ſorts of NECTORINES. 


e Green Nedtorine is of two forts, the 
u bigger and rhe leſſer, which is of ſmall c- 
ecm. 


The T:4aw Nedorine is alſo of two forts, the 
large and the ſmall, whych is the beſt , and cym- 

1 fxom the Stone. | 

The Whites Neforine is not much better than 
the great yellow. 


The White Muſcadine Grape beareth large Bun- 
Grapes, both of a ſweet and plea- 
{ant raſt. Of this Grape there are two forts; of 
whiely ' one more ſweet and pleaſant than the 


The Cazada Grape ,ror' Parſley Vine, ſo called 
as having its Leaves much like thoſe of Parſley; it 
is a White Grape, thinly ſet on Bunches , and 
late ripe. . | 

The Blood-Red Grape is very good for our 
Clime. Of which are ſeveral ſorts ; viz, 


20 the ſweet Alicant or Spaniſh Tint Grape, the greee 


black Orleance, whictis a very harſh and 

gent Grape ; which is- uſually mixt with the Whize 

Grape,to give its colour for the rough Claret. 
The Red Muſcadine requires much Say, and is 


—_— 

The Rayfi of the Sux Grape requirs alſo much 
San, and when ripe, is a Red, large, and good 
taſted Fruit , bur hath lirtle Juice, being yery 
fleſhy ; it is excellent to preſerve and pickle. 


Paper White Netftorme is @ ſmaller fruit 30 The Burſarobe Grape requires alſo very much 


than the Whie, bur better raſted. 

The Painted Nedorine is of a good taſt, and is 
full of xed Spots. * 

The Red Roman Neforine is a fair and well 
talted fruit, of a Musky ſcent, and of a fine 
red colour on the our ſide. 

The Red Nedorine is an excellent fruit, and 
leaves the Stone, 

The Marrey Neforine is of a yellowiſh colour, 
and not ſo good as the Roman. 

The Tawny Nedorine is an excellent fruzt, be- 
ing red on the out-fide , and yellow withig. 

The Ruſſet Nettorine is of a Brown Ruſſert co- 
lour on the out-ſide, and red at the S/ove. 

The Orbine Nedorine isa well taſted fruit, be- 
ing red on the out-ſide. 

All theſe aforcfaid Netorines and Pearhes are 
treated of by Rea, fol. 210, and 212. 

Peaches and Nedtorines are more tender than 


Apricocks 2 and che fruit requires More the Sun 5© 


to ripen them.; ſo that they mult be Planted on 
the hotreſt Waf, that is, ſuch that hath the 
moſt influence of the Su. 

If you ſuffer the middle Stem to grow upright , 
the ſide Branches will not proſper , but decay for 
want of Nouriſhment, the top ie. nes do 
Sap. Therefore when the Tree is young bow down 
the Head, and ſo Nail it tg the Wag, which will 
ſtop the Sap and cauſe the 7ree to pur forrh ſide 
Branches. 

Such 7rees that are old, and decaying , cut 
down in Mirch as low as convenience will alloy , 
leaving fomeBranches to draw up. the Sap, and 
cover the Wound with Clay ; and the Stock will 
put forth. new Laxces, and in a Year or two come 


to bear frat again very plentitully, 


Sun , otherwiſe it will nor ripen with us : It is 
an excellent large white and well taſted 
Grape. 

The Frontiniack is a white Musky ſweet Grape, 
and requires ſo much $4» with us,thar it ſeldome 
comes to perfeftion. There is alſo the Red 
Frontiniack which is much of the nature of the 


te. 
The Mufcat Grapes are very good, and great 


49 bearers, bur require ſo much Swz that they ripen 


very late. | 

The Burlet is a very large White Grape, chicf- 
ly fit for Yinegar , as fſeldome being here 
ripc. 

"There are divers other ſorts of Grapes found 
in Fraxce, 1taly, and other Countreys, which are 
not fit for our Climate ; as indeed many of theſe 
aforeſaid, ſo that 'tis unneceſſary to repeat their 
 Fiwplraetice biſ d lly, or ſt 

Vines proipecr in a dry, gravelly, or {ton 
Ground ; the wer, ſtiff or clayith Soy! being _ 
agreable to their natures; bur the ſandy light Soy/ 
is the beſt. They affe&t much Sur, and delight 
ro be ſheltered from the cold Winds. Every Win- 
_—_ Roots ſhould be opened , and 4/hes or 

rotten , put thereto , being well mixt 
ich the Each From Chriſtmaſs to the end off 
February is the Seaſon to the Yines, as 
before directed ; but nor until they have had two 


60 Years growth. About the end of Auguſt clear 


the Fines from thoſe S Leaves ran 
ches that obſtruct the ripening of the Grapes, 
Vaizes are eaſily cncreaſed by pages Sow new 
Braxches in the Earth, or by Cuttings, which wichiri 
DEI EIZSIS 
; oy 
muſt be yearly pruned, as the Yires. 


Thus 
A 
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Thus much may ſuffice concerning, the plant- 
ing of Vines about your Houſe and Walls. . I 
will not be amiſs, ſinceT am enrted on thus Fruit, 
to lay down ſome Rules for the ordering 4 Yme- 


y 114.And the rather for that it is now into 


which I ſhall ſer down,as reccived from the hahds 
of that Honourable , worthy , and truly experi- 
enced Perſon-in theſe, and the like affairs; Charles 


Howard Eſquire, Brother to the late Duke of 10 
| Norfolk. | | 


again ; for roo--man 
beſt, 
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old Stock; bur prune inot cloſe-to the Srock, ex. 
cept ſuch Branches that > rok ys have to ſhoor 

| y i from a Stock will 
hurt the Root ; therefore leave but a few; and the 
ings are-from 'a Branch that ſpreads 
moſt in the midſt of the Tree, and nor from the 


ma2, mage nr axch, having, five or fix Joynrs 
from the old Stock. 45 


Of the FIG-TREE. 


Fiſt, Yeu:nhtt be:propided wich -2 dryipiece TP fe Fig:7Hee is of ſeveral ors, and al 
oy 4 bd moſt 


of Ground, of a Chalky botrom, cov 

2 lizht Mould” on the” Top, bur a far fandy Soy! 
is beſt ; which ſhould be on the ſide of a Hill, cx- 
poſed to the South Sas. Let the Ground'be well 
digged , broken ſmall, and cleared from Weeds 
in the Summer before Michaelmaſs ; then from 
November to March, when the Weather 15 fair and 


flowering Fig; 


to be planted againſt the Wa#, where 
they may have the benefit of the Swe. Theſe 
following are the chicf ſorts. 
The great blew Pe; The Dwarf Blew Fig; The 
the white dwarf Fig; the Ke- 
dock Fig, and the Marcelles Fig ; of all whi 
the great blew Fig is moſt fir for our Cl 


open -, plant your rooted imzs of 'a years 26 and iscaſily encreaſed from Su:ters and by Lay- 


Rootin ſtreight Rows, at abour a Yard aſlunder, 
and very ſhallow; yer {o that the Roots be cover- 
ed. 'The firſt Summer de not prune them , bur 
ler them grow, only keep them clean from Wee ds, 
and fer Stakes cloſe to cachRoot about a foot high, 
ro which faſten the ſtrongeſt oor, and let the 0- 
ther branches fall down as they will. In April, 
or the begining of May following, juſt as they 
begin ro bud torth their Leaves, bow the top of 
each /ine archwiſe to the next Stalk, and there 
faſten it, and from this bowed Branch will come 
out new Shoats, which will produce Grapes that 
will hang down tothe Earth, which will be the 
ſweeteſt. And this is all that is done to them un- 
til pruning time, which is from the cnd of Janua- 
ry till March; and then cur away the Branch that 
was tied the laſt year to the Stalk, and arched 
down as low as an Eye, but one or two at the 
moſt, and tie up another of the ſtrongeſt Bran- 


rs. 


Of the SERVICE TREE. 


common Service-Tree grows wild in 

many places; bur there is a kind like the 
Hors-Cheſmut, common in France, whoſe Fruit is 
much larger and better | than the common. ſort. 
They are raiſed from the Berries which muſt be 


39 ſown as Haws in Beds; they are alſo encreaſed 


by Suckers or Sets. 


Of the MULBERT-TREE. 


is Tree is of ſeveral Sorts; the Fruit or 
Berries being of three colours, viz. black, 

white and red. 
TheB/ack groweth to a large well Spread Tree, 


ches tor the Stock, inſtead of the former, prun- 40 _ Fruit at firſt is green, and when ripe, is 


ing away all the other Branches within an Eye or 
two of their Bottoms ; tor the fewer Branches you 
leave ro the Root, the more Grapes you ſhall have 
the following Year. 

Every Year the Ground in your /ineyard muſt 
be well diged, but not very dcep, and caſt the 
freſh Mould in the Paths tro the Roots of the 
Vines, laying all plain and even and free from 


Weeds: Alſo in Summer you muſt Hoe up the 
Weeds , tor the barer the Earth is kepr in the Al- 50 


leys, it is the better ; bur abour the Roots the 
Earth muſt not be ſtirred in Summer, nor in the 
bearing time; but the elder the YVineyard is, the 
deeper it ſhould be diged, and turned up yearly, 
and old rottzn Dung or Aſhes ſhould yearly in 
February or March be mixt with the Mould ; but 


uſe not too great a quantity of Dunz. 
be planted in our 


The beſt-kinds ot Yines to 
Clime for a Vineyard, are the white and red Muſ- 
cadine, and the Frontiniack. 

When your //zxes begin to decay through age, 
plant Young ones in their rooms; but they will 
continue a great while before Age decays them. 

Keep the 7ine-/tocks about a Foot high, from 
whence, let the Shoots yearly come forth, pruning 
all the Bransbes, except one or two of the ſtrong- 


eſt, within an Eye or two of the head of the 


"I 


The White Mulbe 
thiner ſer with Br 
and of a ſweer aſt. * 

The Yirginian Mulbery growerh to a large Tree, 
- pad is long and red, and of a pleaſant 
ta | 


The CORNELIAN CHERTTREE. 


is Tree hath its Flowers,or Bloſſoms (mall , 

yellow,and comes carly, but the Fruit is 
late ripe being ſhaped like a imall 0/ze ; and for 
colour ſome are of a ſhining red , others yellow, 
with red Sides, and ſome almoſt white. The 
"I is chiefly uſed Phifrcally , being preſcr- 
ved... 


groweth not fo large , is 
s, and the Freit is (maller, 


The BARBERYTREE. 


þ germane rw Tree , but there are two 
ſorrs ſomething rare ; the firſt hath many 
Branches of Berries that are withour Stones, and 
ſome on the ſameBuſh withSroxes.The other differs 
from the 'common , 'in that the Berries are as large 
again, and far better for ing. Theſe Plants, 
are exceeding great cncreaſers from a 


AGRICU 


The MEDLER TREE. 


is Fruit is of no great Eſteem, and would 

be leſs did it not come when all others are 
gone. There are faid ro be in France, Medlers 
without Stones; and had we this ſort, it would be 
of ſome Eſteem. 


The FILBEARD TREE. 
| th Tree is well received amongſt all; there 


are three forts, more rare than the com- 
mon known us, Viz. 
The White Filbeard is the moſt common. 
The Red Filbeard alſo common. 
The Filbeard of Conſtantinople, which is much 
= the White, but hath irs Xernel larger and 
cr. 


Oz iS more avgrcable to the Conſtitutions of the 


The NUT TREE. 


e great round Nut which is thicker 
| ſhelled and bigger than any other ſort, the 
Kernel being as big as other Nuts, with their Shells 
on. 

The great long Soft-ſhel”d Nut hath its Ker- 
nel as bi as an cs op and very well taſted. 

All theſe forts of Nuts and Filbeards are plen- 
rifully raiſed from Suckers , as well as ſown of 
the Nuts. 


Goosberry Trees. 


if Ns are common in all Gardens, and eaſily 
encreaſed from Suckers ; the beſt forts are 
theYellow and White Dutch Amber. There is 
a'fort which is a ſmall Red Berry, of no great 
ny but the large preſerving Goosberry is of 
cem. 


Curran TI rees. 


eſe like Goosberrys are common, and eaſily 
encreaſed from Suckers ; the beſt forrs are 
the large Red and White. There is alſo a Black 
ſort, which as yet is ſomerhing rare, and indeed is 
like fo to continue, as not being much received, 
only for a curioſity more than for ule, as the 0- 
thers are, which makes excellent Wine, if well 
ordered , being of a very ſtrong body , and 


Having treated of the ſeveral ſorts of Fruzts, 
in the next Chapter I ſhall ig Say to uſe ; 
laying down ſome Directions the making 
Wines, Cyder, Perry, Gc. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the uſe and benefit of Fruits 
for the making of WINES, 
CYDER;, PERRY, MEAD ; 

1 Co9T, 


He Planting of Fruct Trees is without doubr 

one of the greateſt Improvements that can - 
be made of the moſt parr of our Ground, the 
Fruit ſerving both for Meat and Drink eſpecially 
Apples for the making Cyder, which if well pre- 
, and rightly made of Cyder Fruits, is a moſt 
elicate Liquor, not much inferiour to Wie, and 


Engliſh Bodies. E 
CTDER nextto Wine may juſtly claim the 

preheminence of other Liquors. here ate divers 

ways uſed for the _— it, and fundry ſorts of 

Fruits of which it is made. 

The Fruits moſt fit for this Drink, may be 
comprehended under two forts, or kinds, viz. 
either curious Table Fruits,as Pippins, Pearmains, 

Codlins,and the like, or the wild, harſh, and com- 

30 mon Apples fit only for Cyder, as the Red-Streak, 
the White Muſt, the Green Muſt, the Gennet-Moyl, 
Fliots, Summer- Fillet, Winter- Fillet, Stocken Apple 
&c. The greater part of which are ſo harſh and 
unſavory, that Swine will ſcarce eat them,yer at- 
fords an excellent tart and winy Liquor, far ex- 
ceeding the Pippin and Pearmain; and are alſo 
of {© — ons a Body that the Cyder will keep, be- 
ing well preſerved, ſeven Years. 

Bur there are ſome that prefer the Pippin, 

o Pearmain, and the like curious Table Fruit, $0 
make the beſt Cyder , as having in them a more 
Cordial and Pleaſant Juice, than the harſh Apples, 

By obſervation it is found, that the more Red > 
is in the Rind of an Apple,the berter it is for Cyder, | 
and the Paler the worſe; and no {ſweet Apple that 
hath a tough Rind, is bad for Cyder. I 

For the making of Cyder ler your Apples hang 
on the Trees unnil they be throughly ripe, gather - 
them withour Br«z/es, and before you make Cy- 

50 der of them, lay them in heaps in conyenient : 
places, free from Rain, or Dew, where they may Eh 
{iveat for about a Fortnight, and the harſher and x 
more ſolid the Fruzt is, the longer they may ly, 
This Swearing takes forth their Aqueous Humich 
ty which is injurious to the Cyder. 

Such Fruit that are —_— Wind-fafls, or an 
ways injured or bruiſed, diyide from the ſound, 
for it is better to have two/ſorts, the one excel- 
lent, and the other indi t, than both ordi- 

. And be ſure to take away all the Stalks, 

60 Leaves and Rotten Apples from either fort; for 
the Stalks, and Leaves will cauſe an ill Taſt, and 
the Rotten Apples make ir deadiſh. | . .. 

Abour twenty four, or twenty five Buſhels of 
good Cyder Apples thus ſweated will make 3 

og fhead of Cyder, and if taken from the Z#*, 
about twentyrwo Buſhels. 

"WEE 
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Theſe Apples thus prepared,may be cither ground 
ina Hor e Mill, like: as Tamers gind their Bark, 
or elſe beaten in a Trough with Beaters of Wood 
rather than Stone; and rhe more they are ground, 
or beaten.the better; but the Grinding is perferred 
before the Beating them. | 

After the Grinding, the Pulp ſhould be pur in- 
to a hair Bagg, or Baggs,and ſo put to the Preſs, 
of which there are ſeveral forts, but the Screw- 

Preſs is eſteemed the belt. 


Being Pre/t , ſtrain it, and pur it into your 


' Veſſel, which muſt be ſo placed that ir may 


2 


/ until 


ſtand ro ferment, allowing but a ſmall Yent-ho/e 
that the Spirits waſt not ; fill not the Veſſel quite 
it hath done working; then fill ir of the 
ſme ſort, which muſt be kept for that purpoſe,and 
opit well, only with caution at the firit, leſt ir 
rcak the Veſlcl. 

The beſt Veſſels for the Tuning up the Cyder 


ait, the Veſſel broader at the one end than ar 
the other, and to ſtand on the leſſer end with 
the Bung-hcle on the top; the reaſon is, that the 
drawing the Cyder through bur ſlowly, the Skin 
and Cream contracted by its Fermentation,de{- 
cends and wholly covers the Liguor by the ta- 
pering of the Yeſſel, and _ preſerves the 
Spirits of the Cyder to the laſt, which otherwiſe 
would waſt and expend themſelves. 

Some Cyder will bear a mixture with Water, 
without injury to its preſervation, and others 
will not; {o that you ought to underſtand the 
nature of the Fruit before ſuch a mixture is 
made ; and be ſure ler it be done in the grinding, 
and not afterwards ; for then it will berrer in- 
corporate with the Cyder. 

Some areof opinion, that before you preſs the 
Cyder, alter it is ground or beaten , the Liquor 
and ut ſhould ferment together in a Vat 


for that purpoſe, cloſe covered, for about rwenty- 4 


four hours , which is faid much to enrich the 
Liquor. 

"The other ſorts of Fruits for the making the 
C "yder, as the Pepin, Pearmain, Gilyflower, Cod- 
lin , and the like Summer or 7able-fruits, arc 


very good palatable Cyder for a Year, bur will 


not laſt good longer, as wanting the ſtrength of 


body that the others have. 
In the Preſſing, as alſo in the Grmmdirg or Beat- 


IO 


and to preſerve it, are theſe; rhe Barre/-Bords *© 


JO 
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of the main cauſes of ſo much bad Cyder in this 
Kingdom. 


PERRT. 


Erry F, Liquor or XZ, TY5 y received 

as Cyder , nor i is it {o grarefſul 
the "A | ke 
The beſt Pears for this Liquor are ſuch that 
are not fit to be caten for their harſhneſs, and 
therefore are commonly planted in Hedge-Rows, 
as the warp” Kg. the Horſe Pear, the Bareland 


Pear, and the Choakt Pear; and the redder chey 
are the betrer they are. | 
Pears muſt be thi ripe cre gathered ; they 


muſt be laid on Heaps to ſweat as the Apples ; 


and for the grinding or Beating, Preſſing, and | 
Twming them u " So roo -p, hpry. oe 
Rules as for Cyder. 


Crabs and Pears make a good 


Liquor , for the Crabs help to preſerve the 
Perry. 


Some Obſervations concerning Cyder and 
Perry. 


Earmains make but a ſmall Cyder of them- 
ſelves. 

if the Veſſel be rainted, boyl an Ounce of 
Pepper in Water, enough to fill the Veſſel, and 
let it ſtand therein two or three days. 

New Veſſels give the Cyder or Perry a deep 
Colour, and an ill Taſt; therefore Wine-Cask 
are eſteemed rhe beſt : Bur for want of ſuch, 
put a little Muftard-ſeed ground with ſome of 
the Cyder into the Yeſſel, and it will help it. 

Two or three Eggs put into a Hogs-head of 
Cyder that is ſharp, ſometimes helps it ; and 
two or three rotten Apples put into the Cask will 
clarity thick Cyder. Alſo thick Cyder or Perry 
by a ſecond Fermentation may be made good 
and clear; but that which is acid is ſeldom re- 
covered. 

Ginger helperh Fermentation , promoterh its 
duration, and gives a more brisk Spirit. 

Boyl Cyder immediately after the Preſs, be- 
fore Fermentation. 

The Cyder that runs from the Ground, or 


ing theſe Frui7s, the fame Mcthod is uted as be- 52 beaten Apples before they are in rhe Preſs, are 


fore directed ; but the Cyder or Muft is not ro be 
immcdiately Tanned up, but ſhould ſtand in the 
Vat at leaſt twenty four hours, or more, acccrd- 
ing as the Apples were more or lefs pulpy, and 
muſt be cloſe covered with 7Hair-cloths or Sacks, 
ro hinder roo much evaporation of the Spirits ; 
nor muſt it be kept fo cloſe in-as to cabl Fer- 
mentation, in Which time the more groſs part of 
the Feces will precipitate or fall ro the Bottom, 
which othcrwile would have 
by an over Fermentation, and have made it flat 


_ and ſowre. 


Then at a Tap, three or four Izches from the 
Bottom of the Yar, draw forth the Cyder, and 
Tun it up, wherein is yet a ſufficient quantity 
of the groſs Lee or Feces to Fermentation ; the 
want of the right underſtanding whereof is one 


prejudiced the Cyder 6© 


much the beſt. \ 

Fill nor the Veſſels quite full, that there may be 
room for the Cyder to gather a Head. 

The mild and re of the Wea- 
ther is of much concernment in the Fermentation 
of Cyder. 

beaten-Bran caſt in after Fermentation, thick- 
ens the Coat or Cream, and is a great preſerya- 
_— ." oh WE tas 

Cyaer that 1S1n danger © poyicd, ma 
be preſerved , or om cd by Arik into 4 
FHogs-head about a Gallon of Wheat, or 
ſome Muftard-ſeed in about 'a Pint of 
Cyder, or Sack, which is better. 

Stone 7rowghs are not good to beat or grind 
Cyder in, becauſe they Fruic the Kernels roo 
much , which gives an ill Taſk co Gs GO 


by 5 
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And after they arc ground or beaten, let them ed, and preſs them in a Hair Cloth as your s, 
ſtand a Day or two before they are preſt, which or Pears, aſter their grinding or Bearing, Ler t 
will cauſe it to have a better Colour, and doth Liquor ſtand inthe Var to fertle, and then draw 
alſo cauſe it a little to ferment and maturate in the it off into Bottles, which muſt be ordered as for 
Pulp. Alſo after it is preſt 'tis good to let the Cyderand Perry, and well ſtopt with good Corks. 
Cyder ſtand in a Vat covered, to ferment abour ' P LY MS make a good Wine , but not fo 
rwenty four Hours, before it is tunned up, and Þbrisk and fine as the Cherries;the Black Pear-Plum 
then draw it by a Tap from the Vat within a- 15 the beſt. | | | 
bout two /xches from the Bottom, leaving the MY LBERRIES makea rich,and high co- 
Feces or Dregs behind, which will not be loſt , 10 loured Wine, and of a ftrong Body ; It is very 
if you pur it upon the Chaff, for then it meliorates g90d to / pur to (mall or pale Wines to add a 
the Pur, or Water Cyder, if you make any. Tinfture. | 
Your Cyder, or indeed Perry, being Twmed RARSBERRIES is an excellent pleaſant Wine; 
up, leave a ſmall Vent open for ſome Days, un- and if mixt with other Liquors, an excellent 
til its windy Spirit is ſpent, which otherwiſe will high Flavour and Guſt unto rhem. The uſual 
break the Barrel, or find fome other Vent that Way to make this Wire,is to boyl up the Juice with 
will always abiJe open, to the ſpoyling of the Sugar , and pur it upin Bottles. Of this Juice 
Cyder, if you find it not our and ſtop it. rwo or three Spoontuls are ſufficient, ro pur into 
If Cyder or Perry proves thick and ſowriſh, 2 Bottle of Claret, which will give it the Guſt of 
put inro the Cask at the Bung-hole ſome Apples, 20 Rarſberry Wine. 
which will cauſe a new Fermentation, and very _G& OOSBERRIES extradted in their due 
much quicken the Cyder, provided you draw it ime, being neither roo ripe nor too green, and 
off into another Yeſſ! within a few Days after. mMixt with Water and Sugar, make a palatable 
Bur if ir be only a little ſowriſh, or drawn off in Wire; it is uſually made without boyling, be- 
another Veſſel, rhe way to correct or preſerve ir, cauſe thar contraQts a brown Colour, and Warer 
is to put about a Gallos of Blanched-Wheat into iSaddedto it , co —_— the ſtrengeh. After 
A Hog ſhea, and {o according ro thar proportion m_—_ It thus; Ler t Gooſberries be bruiſed, 
into a greater or leſſer Veſſel. t not too much, which force from the Pulp 
Mixture of Fruits makes good Cyder or Perry, through a Hair-cloth: The Juice that comes our 
provided they be of an equal ripenes, and well zo Put into an Earthen Por, the which ler ſtand for 
i from rotten ones, as alſo from Leaves, four or five days to fettle, rhen draw it clear off 
Stalks,or the like. into Bottles , putting to each Bottle two Ounces 
The beſt way to preſerve Cyder long , is to Of fine Sugar, and ſo Bottle it up. 
Botrle it; in doing which obſerve theſe DireQions; CURRANS are alſoa ftrong Wine; It is to 
You may Rortle it in two or three Days atter it be mixt with {ome Warter and Sugar, and 1S beſt 
is well ſctled, and before ir hath throughly fer- © be boy led; when it 1s well ſetled, let it be 
mented ; -or you may Bottle ic in March follow- Put up into Bottles; and well Corked. 
ing, which by rhe curious is adjudged the beſt QUINCES make a ſtrong and excellent 
time. Aftet it has been botled a Week, provides Wine , which is thus made; Slice them , then 
ir be new,put into each Borrle a Piece of fine Loat- 40 prels them in a Hair-cloth ; the Juice muſt ſtand 
Sugar, as big as a Nutmeg, which will make ir 12 Vat, or Veſlel, to ſettle as the other Li- 
brisk ; bur if you Bortle it not till March, then quotrs, before ir is Botled up. If Sugar , and 
ou may put in the Sugar at the time of the Bor- ome Aromarick Spices were put in, it would 
ing. Your great care is required in the well Cork- much add to the pleafantneſs of the Taſt. 
ing them, for if they take vent your Cyder or MEAD or MET HEGL IN being right- 
Perry (and indeed any {orr of Liquor whatſoever) ly ordered, is an excellent Liquor, the pureneſs 
will be dead, and by conſequence ſpoyled. There- and whiteneſs of the Honey is the chief cauſe of 
fore chuſe your ofr ſpungy Corks, that will Irs clearnels. It is made ſeyeral Ways. 
ſwell, and to prevent their flying tye them abour —Tihall give you Inſtructions for the making it 
the Neck of the Bottle with Pack-thread. ar three ways, which are adjudged the beſt. 
In Summer you may keep them in cold Foun Take one part of Clarified Zoey, and ei 
tains, or in your Cellers covered ovet with Sand, Parts _ clear — Spring Water ( 
and in Winter to prevent their breaking with rhe for weak Mead a far leis quantity of Honey, ) 
Froſt, covet them with Straw, and by this good boy! them well together in a Copper or other 
ordering. thetn you may keep them many Years, Velſcl,untill good part be conſumed; then take it 
provided the Frat be 200d, and of » irons off the Fire, and when it is almoſt cold Tun it 
y. up, and it will work of ir felf; Then fo ſoon as ir 
has done working, ſtop up the Veſkel very cloſe, 
Of Wines made of the Juice of Fruits. and if you have » bury it under 
Fa for about rwo Months; if not, keep ir 
Herries make a fine, cool and pleaſant Drink in 2 low place, and this will rake away the aft 
for the Summer Seaſon, bur being of no and fell of the Honey and Wax, and give it 


' ſtrong Body, will a— yet the Morefo 2 Flavour like Wine. 
Y 


Cherry will keep, and for Br this doth far ex- If you would have ir of an Aromatick Taſt, 
ceed the Black Cherry,being of a curious Taſt and a *2 about 12 Gatlons you may add theſe Ingre- 
_— Cordial; for the making this Wire gather dients, viz. Flowers of Roſemary, and Marzerom, 
uch Cherries that are ripe,and not rotten of bail, of cach 2 fmall Handful; a Handful —_— 
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of Thime,one Ounce of Nutmegs and Cloves,  tages, my - can render a Seat m' re deleQable 
an Ounce of Cinamon, and of Ginger, and Car- than when fituate amongſt pleaſant Trees and 
dimum of cach to Drams ; ſlice the Natmegs, Groves, withour which it lieth unpleaſant , and 
and Ginzer, and bruile the C/oves. | naked , as being expoſed ro the Winds , and 
Another way is, To twclve Gallons of ſcum'd Weather. 

Mu/t or Liquor, as aforeſaid, take one Ounce of There are ſeveral Sorts of 7rees, very uſeful 
Ginger , * Ounce of Cinamon, of Cloves, and and , profitable, as well as ornamental ; moſt of 
Pepper of cach two Drams ; let all theſe be grols which I ſhall rear of: And firſt with 7imber. 
beaten, the one half ſowed in a Bag, and the o© Trees. 

ther looſe; and Ict them boyl in the Liquor a- 10 


bout half an Hour. 7 IMBER-TREES. 
Some mix their Honey and Water until it will 
bear an Egg, by which rule you may make it He 7rees reckoned for 7imber arc the Oak, 
ſtronger or weaker at your pleaſure. the Elm, Aſh, Beech, Walnut, and Che- 
Another way is, To ſixteen Gallons of Muſt take mat. 
one Ounce of Thime, one Ounce of Fg/antine, The Oat hath the preheminence of all others, 


2 an Ounce of Marzerom, and as much of Roſe- for its ſtrength and Durableneſs; and for thar 
mary; 2 Ounces of Ginger, one Ounce of Ci» reaſon is __ uſe of for building of Ships, for 
namon , and of Cloves and Pepper of cach 3 an which the Fxg/iſh Oak excels all other Na- 
Ounce, all groſs beaten ; of theſe Ingredients let 4 tions. It is a 7ree that will grow and proſper 
the one halt be boyled in a Bag, and the other in any fort of Land, either good or bad, as on 
looſe, as aforcſaid. Clayey, Sandy, or Gravelly Ground , whether 

Another way, To about cight Ga//ons of Wa- dry or moiſt, warm or cold ; but that which is 
ter, and one Gallon of Honey, as aforeſaid, add moſt agreable , is the black , deep and faſt 
three or four li, of Reaſons of the Swr, ſtoned, Mold, and rather dry, and on a riſing Ground, 


withour any other Ingredients or Spices. than low and moiſt. They will alſo grow on 
Note that all Green Herbs arc apt to make hilly and ſtony Ground, though but ſlowly. 
the Methez/in or Mead flat or dead , and the For the Propagation you may ſow Acorns in 


Cloves make it high coloured. The icumming B24 well dug and prepared ; the Seaſon for which 
it in the boyling 1s injurious, for that being of 30 is ſoon after they are full ripe; for they muſt 
the nature of Yell, helps it ro Ferment and pu- not lye long after they are gathered, for the 
rify ; bur tis cuſtomary with moſt to rake off withering Spoyls them. The Spring following 
the Scum in the boyling, and for ſetting it to they will come up and be fit to tranſplant into 
work, to uſe Yeſt, which is not fo good. your Nurlery at convenient Diſtanccs, until they 
| are fit to plant intro your Grounds : Bur it is, and 

- _ , hath been the common Opinion, eſpecially a- 
mongſt the Countrey People, whoſe Cuſtom is 

F—_azP XL ro follow their Predeceſſors Foor-ſteps, right or 

wrong that the Oat of all other 7rees will nor 

40 grow tt (ct; bur 'ris a vulgar Error, for they will 


| Of the Benefit by Raifing and grow and thrive as well as any other forts of 


. , Trees, as hath experimentally been found, not 
planting of T imber-T rees 5 and only by thoſe raiſed from the Acorn, as atorelaid, 


other © rees uſeful for Bulding, but alſo by Sers drawa up in /7-4g-rows, or 0+, 

Fowel TAL Mot -, ther places, and tranſplanted ; bur theſe prove 

ewer , and OIner ecrmante k generally crooked, ſo that you ſhould cur off 

"0, fe \, the Shoot cloſe ro the Ground when you plant 

it, and in the place thereof will ſhoot up ano- 

ther that will grow ſtreight. 

Any and conſiderable are the advantages 59 Beſides the great benefit by the Word for Buil- 

by Word and 7rees, for 'tis experimen- dings, Pails, Rayls, Mills, Sluces, &c. enduring 

rally known that an Acre of Mountainous and both wet and dry, Wind and all Weathers, it 1s 

barren Ground not worth cultivating , being of ſuch uſe, that 7amners cannor dreſs their Lea- 

planted with 7rees, and Coppices, will be worth 7her withour rhe Bark ; likewiſe the Maſt, that 

an Acre of indifferent good Ground well Hu is, the Acorns, arc of great advantage for the 

banded; Alfo it improves and melioratres Ground, fatning of Swine, and that Bacon fo fed (elpeci- 

if cleared and ploughed : And 7rees being ally it they are fed with Peaſe ſome time after) 

planted in ZHede-rows are very commodious to is of a delicate ſweer Taſt; and it falred with 

keep off cold Winter Blaſts that nip the Corn, Salr-Peter inſtead of Bay-Satt, will be little in- 

- and pinch the Carttle ; and alſo qualific the dry 60 ferior to rhe Weſtphalia Bacon, ſo highly elteem- 

Winds and parching Heat of the Summer. It al- ed. Acorns arc alſo very good feed for Ra 
ſo affords Timber for the building and reedify- bets. 

ing of Houſes, and Out-houſes ; as alſo tor the The Elm is a Tree eaſily propagated, grow- 

making of Carts, Ploughs, and other Urenſils, ing in moſt ſorts of Ground ; but ir molt 

rogether with a ſupply of Fewel, ſo deficient in delights in light, looſe, and moitt Land, and on 

many Champain Countreys. the Banks of ſuch level, and fertile Grounds, 

- And beſides theſe, and many more Advan- whether gravelly or chalky, it proſpers well nk 


og, owx"* 
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This Tree is raiſed from Suckers, which ſhoot 
from the Roots in great plenty, which may be 
ſlipped off, and tranſplanted ; or it the, Roots 
of an Eln, that is felled, be cur into. pieces , 
and pur into Earth, they, will ſend forth Suck- 
crs. 
Ic is a Tree very fit for Avenues, or Walks, by 
reaſon of its growing ſo ſtreight, upright and 
high, over-ropping all others, as alſo ſo near ro- 


gether; and is of that flexibleneſs that it may be 10 uſed by the Cab; 


brought to grow in any Shape. 
It iris Falſe berween November and February, 


it will be all heart, or Spine, having little or no 


Sap; and is of great uſe for making all things 
that lie always wet, or always dry. 

The ASH is a quick growing Tree, thriving 
in any fort of barren , .montainous and dry 
Ground,burt not ſo well for 7imber, as in Coppice- 
Woods, nor will it thrive fo well as on good 


Ground, or ſuch that is of a chalky, and white 2o Swme: 


Soyl. 4 
"Tis raiſed from the Seed, or Keys , which 
muſt be gathcr2d when they begin to fall about 
Oftober , and fo fown in Beds, as you do your 
Acorns or FHaws,and the ncxt Spring come Twelve- 
Month they will appear, and thrive very well; 
bur they muſt be removed , and fer thinner 
whilſt they are ſmall, by reafon of their ſpeedy 
deep rooting, You muſt nor cut off the Tops 


| It is a Wood of a fine, clean and white Grain, 
and not apt to flir or rend, which occaſions it 
to be {b much uſed by Turners, Foyners, Wphol- 
fterers , and the like Handy-crafts. The Maſt is 
very good and ſweet Fecd Swine , Deer, 
Pheaſants, | 
The WALNT7-TREE is aWood of a fine Grain, 
and of a curious brown Colour , being of excel- 
lent uſe for curtgus Works, and therefore much 
-makers, Gun-ſmiths, and ſuch 
like Artificers. Ir delights in a good deep Mould, 
and is raiſed from the Nut, as before directed in 
the Chapter of Fruit-trees, , -—_ | 
The CAHESNY7 delights.in a light Ground, 
or in a moiſt Grayel, bur will grow in any Soy; 
It is alſo raiſed by the Nut as the Wal-nut : itis a. 
durable Wood for Building, and its Fruit is godd 
for the 7ab/e, eſpecially roaſted in the Embers ; 
and is eſteemed excellent for the Fatning of 


Of Trees for Fewel, and other uſes. 


e BIRCH is a Tree that will grow and 
thrive in any place, as well on the hot, Gra- 
velly and ſandy Ground, as on the cold, wer, 
and mooriſh. Tis raiſed from Suckers, planted 
ar conyenient diſtances, five or ſixe Foot aſunder,. 
which ſoon will grow up to Trees. Afﬀeer the 


of the young linall 4/hes,by reaſon it is a ſappy 39 firſt Year they ſhould be cur within an 7rch of 


Plant; bur for the greater Sets it is good ro' cut 
them near the Ground, for then they will ſend 
forth new Shoots that will be berrer and larger. 
You may alſo havg Plants drawn by thoſe thar 
draw Quick-ſetts, which will prove very good ; 
bur not like unto thoſe that are raiſed in a Nur- 
{cry,as aforcſaid. 

If you would raiſe theſe Trees on Hills or 0- 
pen Grounds, the bcſt way is to ſow the Seeds 


the Ground, which will cauſe them to ſhoor our 
the ſtronger. | pres 

The Wood is uſeful fot Turners ;. and makes 
good Charcoal. | A -- | 

This T7ree yields the beſt Sap, and moſt in 
quantity of any in the Kingdom, which being 
prepared, cither with $4z7ar or ZZoney, makes a 
pleaſant Liquor , which now bears the name of 
Birch-Wine. It is thus to be drawn from the 


in the place, cither before, or after the Plough ; 40 Trees ; Cur off ſome of the ſmall Branches, and 


and if in Coppices, or in ſuch places where the 
Plcuzh cannot paſs, then ro prick in amongſt the 
Ridges of Hafel, or the like ſhruby ſtuff, which 
will detend it from Cattle until che7rees are grown 
up. | | 
The Seaſon for ſetting the 4b for uſe, is from 
November to February; tor it the Sap be bur a 
little in the Tree the Worm takes it, and ſoon 
Spoils the Wood. 


The Aſb is a ſpeedy grower, and is of gene- 59 when the Sun 


ral uſe for Carpenters, Foyners, Wheelrights, Coog- 
ers, Turners, and other Artificers , and is alſo 
much uſed by Gardiners for Arbours, Paliſadeo- 
Hedges, Hop-poles, &c. and for firing no Wood 
is comparable to it, either green or dry. 

The BEECH delights to grow in gravelly, 
ſtony, ſandy and watm Ground; and on the ſides 
and Tops of high Hills, and chalky Moun- 


tains. 


hang Bottles with the ends of the Branches fo cut 
put into their months, into which the Chriſtallin 
Liquor will diſtil. You may alſo: bore a Hole in- 
to the Body of the 7ree, putting therein a Tap, 
ro which hang a Bottle to receive the” ſaid 
Liquor. And by either of thefe ways good quan- 
tities thereof may be extracted in the Months of 
February and March when the Sap. aſcends, and 
before the Spring of the Leaf. Ir will run beſt 
ſhines warm, or when the Wind 
is South, or Weſt. This Liquor thus extracted , 
and well prepared,makes a very good and. palate- 
able Wine. | 
The MAPLE delights moſt in a found and 
dry Soyl, either in Woods or Hedgrows. Ir is 
raiſed from the Keys, as the 4/h. The Wood is 
very good for Thrners and Joyners, being of a 
fine , light, and White Grain. NIN 
The 2, 1CX#BE 4 Mdelights ina light 


This 7ree will grow to a gteat bigneſs, ahd is 60 Ground, in Mountains and Woods. "Tis a quick 


raiſed from the Maft, as the Oak; as allo from 
young Plants drawn up, and Planted as before 
directed; for the Oat, whilſt it is very young it 
grows but ſlowly, but when it is gorren our of 
the way, no 7ree thrives better; and although 
it be ctooked, knotry and ill ſhapen, whilſt it 
15 young, yct it will be otherwiſe when it comes 
ro its full growth. 


growing Wood, of chief uſe for Fewel , and is 
raiſed from the Sertrs; or thie Berrys, which-when 
tipe, may be {own. 

The YH ORN-BE AM agrees beſt with 
Barren, cold and hilly Grounds ; *tis to be raiſed 
by Sers , which when fer, muſt be cur within 
halfa Foor of the Ground,and _ the Seds _ | 

SS 


\ 


"and t 
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in Offober , which "are ripe in Augall. It is a 
very hard Wood, and fir for MiEwrights, If plan- 
ted: at about a Foor or cighteen Inches aſunder 
in a ſingle. Row, it makes a fine Hedge, for ir 
grows tall, with Leaves to the Foot of rhe 
Stems. J | ang . , 

\ The HASEL, groweth in any kind of 
Ground, and chiefly in Coppices ; tis raiſed from 
the Nut, or from Sets, as the Filbeard, and is 
of principal uſe for Fewel 


Of Aquaticks , or Trees growing in wa- 


tery places. 


.4 . 


e POP L AR thrives beſt on the Banks 
KK of Rivers, or Ditches, but not in the Wa- 
ter, as the Willow; "Tis raiſed from the Branches 
cut off, and thruſt into the Ground ; bur cur 
not off the Top, until they have ſtood two or 
three Years, and then they may be headed ar 
eight, ten, fifteen, or rewenty Foot high; or you 
may let them run up withour cropping, which is 
more ornamental, but not ſo pro table. They 
my be planted at three or four Foo? aſunder, 
and will grow very well. 

The Woods good for Turners, as well as for 
Fewel, being very profitable , and a great grow- 


IO 


cr. | 
The ASPEN TREE litrle differs from 39 


the Poplar ; only it will grow in dry places, and 
not in wet; it is raiſed by Suckers, and muſt be 
ordered as the Poplar, not cutting off the Head, 
the firſt or ſecond Year. 

The ABELE TREE is a kind of white 
Poplar, bur of. a finer Grain, 'tis raiſed of Slips 
from the Roots, as alſo from Layers, and Cur- 
ings ;. tis a ſpeedy grower, and therefore very 
profitable to Plan. 


4H CRIEULTVURE. 


The W1THY is a lary Tree, and ſhould be 
planted on' high Banks, by reafon their Roors 
run very deep in the Earth. 

The ' SALLT is a very quick grower, and 
c_ in Mooriſh Grounds , as the Wi- 
ow. 

The OS FR requirs conſtant Moiſture, end 
4 muſt be planced in fuch —q that are 
u ro ent overflow! are rail- 
ion the or Sets char ſhould be cur a- 
bour February, and” thruſt into the Ground, much 
after the way as the Wilow-Sers. They are very 
profitable and uſted by Barker-makters, Gardimers, 
Gre. ah Acre being eſteemed ro be worth as much 
as an Acre of Wheat. 


Of TREES for FENCING. 
Encing and encloſing of Ground being of 


os F ſuch great benefir as already hath been dif- 


courlcd, it will be ro treat of ſuch Trees 
as are requiſite for the ſame, with DireQtions 
how to raiſe, and order them; and firſt of the 
White-Thorn, 

4 The WHITET HO hot green _—_— 
or Fencing , being a ſtron urable Hedpe ; 
tis to be raiſed from Plants, of by ſowing the 
Haws in Beds dug and prepared, as before dirc- 
Qed, and from thence (when {prung up) to be 
Tranſplanted, which is the ſureſt and beſt way; 
for the Garden-Quick (being that which is ſowen) 
is clteemed far before the Plants drawn up in 
Hedg-rows and Fields, and will thrive much be- 
ter, as being young and not ſthnted.The beſt way 
to ſet your Quick ſers is on the flat, the Ground 
being well dug and finely ordered, and let the Bor- 
dure conſiſt of three Kows, and your Sets plan- 
ted at about nine rches diſtance , which will 
make a ſtout Hedge; If you are not well ſto- 


The W1L LOW delights in wet and mooriſh 4 red with Quick fers, two Rows may ſerve. Be 


Grounds, bcing commonly ſet on rhe Sides of 
Ditches, or Rivers ro receive the benefit of the 
Water to nouriſh them. They arc raiſed of Sers,or 
Lopings, the greateſt care being to chooſe thoſc 
that are ſmooth, and of a fine green, which ſhews 
them ro be Kindly, and free from the Carker. 
They are to be cut Taperwile, at the lower parr, 
which is to be thruſt into the Ground, a deep 
Hole orig ace in the Ground by an 7ron Crow, 
he 


muſt be thar _ the Earth is well cloſed abour ir, 
otherwiſe it will not draw root ſo well ; and alſo 
be carctul that you raiſe not the Bark, or Rind, 
from the Wood. Your Scts being thus ordered, 
let them be buſht about to be preſerved from the 
rubing of Catt/-, to looſen them for two or three 
Years , and afterwards they arc paſt all danger : 
You muſt alſo keep them clean from Suckers, 
Which draw away the Sap that ſhould aſcend ro 


the Branches for their nouriſhment, and ar 6o the Drippi 


four or five Years of Age the Hlcads ſhould be 
Lopped, which will make them grow the ber- 


= 
The WIllow is of t profit, and uſcful for 
divers occaſions, beſides for Fewel; fo that "tis ob- 


ferved that a W:ilow will buy a Horſe, before an 
Oak will tay a Saddle. 


beiag thruſt down therein ,great care 50 requires. 


ſure to keep the Bordure c\ean weeded, and ho- 
ed, which is a furtherance to their grow- 
ing ; otherwiſe they will be choaked up. After 
rwo Seaſons you may cut them, which will cauſe 
them to ſhoot out the berrer, and thicker; and if 
the Seaſon is dry, forget not to water them, 
which is a preſerver. And laſtly proviſion, 
muſt be made to preſerve them from the Injuries 
of Cattle, by raiſing Fences on cach ſide, if it {o 
common way to plant Quick is 
onthe Bank, and a Hedge on the Top, which is 
not {o good, for theſe reaſons; Firſt , being on 
the dry Bank the Sun hath more power, and ſo 
ſiccicates the Earth , that there is not that Moiſ- 
rure to houriſh the Quick, as that planted on the 
Flat. Secondly, The Bank being ſhelving, that 
Rain in the Summer Scaſon that ſhould refreſh 
it, falkth away mto the Ditch; and Thirdly, 
In the Winter Scaſon, which generally is wer, 
that fall from the Hedge planted 
on the op of the Bank , do kill: ; And 
theſe are the Reaſons why there is 1o many 
Gawls in thoſe , Which arc not to be 
ſcen in thole planted on the Flar. 

TheBL AC X-7 HO RNisa good Eenceand 
raiſed as the White-Thorn. 

The #0 LL 7, for ſight, ornament and de- 


fence, 


any hg of the Be 
yer mm | lc is-railed: of! the Ber- 
bent and of Sees, as the White-Thorn ; but the 
Sets.arc more diffealr: to--grow,, unleſs they: arc 
plantcd: late in: rhe $ e, and well! a 

The PT RACANT HH'isan excellent Fence, 
having ſtrong/prickly Branches, and*.tlie Leaves 
are always green. 
cafic to be: raiſed, either: fromthe bright Coraliine- 
Berries, which hang: moſb part - of i tho Winter on 
the Trees, or: from» Suckers. or Slips. The- Ber- 
ries lye in. the: Ground as long: as thoſe of rhe 
White T horn. 

The ELD FR makes a good Fence for a 
Shelrer, bur: not: for Security-, as- not being; (6 
_ the Cuttings (et will grow; being kept wa- 
s 

The FDRZES, called 
make a ſtour Fence, and (© ſtrong, that nothing 
can enter it. The beſt way for raiſing this Fence, 
is ro cig the Ground where you intend your 
Fence, and ſow the Seed in Rows, made- with a 
Rill-Plaugh, or with a Hoe; three or four Rows 
are fufhcient. This willgrow upon a dry Bank, 
and be far better than any dead- Hedge. 

H you have any barren Ground', not worth 
Plowing and Sawing, it is 
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Iris: quick-of''growth , and 19 
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gs, which-being laid 
in. Water. ſome. Days', and>then laid- before {bme 
gentle Fire, will -open ſo that you may' get-out 
the Seeds, which muſt be ſown in Beds, as before 


Kernels taken out of | 


The Fir. may be raiſed from. Slips, it groweth 
lotry-and. ſtreight ; bur. the Pz her bears the 

Our: of thele Trees are made. Zurpentine,Roſin, 
Pitch, and T ar, | =; ff 

The HO RS E-C HES N@ T profpets well 
in Exg/and;delighting in Ground: that is'not tog 
dry; the beſt is a-rich-Garden-Mould. ' It is a 
quick grower, being raiſed: by Layers, and affords 
a plealant ſight in the Spring , when irs 7urpen- 
tize Buds. put forth into- curious Leaves , and 
bears a Cluſter of fine Flowers, Ry LE 32k 
- TheLOC@S, LARCH, and PLA NTA4- 


we Furees, 20 HSE are not in much eſteem amongſt us; bur 


The. CT PRESS is a curious 7ree, and de- 
| moſt in a warm- and/dry. Ground.” It is 
raiſed: from the —_— ſown in March , and well 
endures removing, may be brought ro grow 
in any fifkion, Gigs Pyramidal ; "which is the 
uſual way, or in Hedges kept clipr.. 

The CA DAR is 2 Tree not common amongſt 
us, but grows in great plenty in America. It is 


good —_— ro 
Plow and Sow ic with Furz-ſeed for Fewelling, 30 raiſed of the Seeds, and may grow in our Cl 


as for Brewinz, Baking, or the like uſes. 

All theſe forts of Z/edxes arc to be ordered 
and kept, as before direted for the White- 
{ hors. 


Of Trees for Ornament of Gardens, Ave- 
nuts, Parks, and the like. 


He LIME is of all Trees the moſt beau- 40 the Shade , 


tiful for Walks, and moſt uniform both as 
to irs height and (j ing Branches ; and if ſet 
be any . > _ pleaſant dark Shade ; 
s oms in June July are very fragrant 
and plcaſing co the Scent. of 
It delights in a good rich and deep Soil : "Tis 
raiſed from Seeds or Berries that drop from the 
Trees wn Autumn, as allo from Suckers , as the 
Elm-Tree is. 


For the greater Ornament they are Cur or 50 


Headed at about cight Foot high, that thereby all 
the Trees may be of an cqual Height ; if (uf- 


bur 
fered ro mount up withour checking , they will 


eng quick 


become very tall in a ſhort ci 


ſpeedy growth. Alſo S 
wil rw, 7 fe in mo 

The FIR, PINE ÞPINASTER, 
PITCHTRE F, delights in cold, hi 
rock y Mountains ; bur Ground tl _—— 
and andy, is nor goa; dhy nh of 


mare, being a beautiful 7 ree. | 

The EUGH-TREE is an Ever-green, moſt 
commonly growing in Church-yards. "Fis raifed 
from. the Seeds fown in Beds, which will not 
come up till the ſecond Year. Ir is alſo raiſed of 
Suckers or Plants, but is difficult ro grow. The 
Wood is very hard , and fit for divers curious 
Works. a - 

The BA1-7REE delights ro grow belt in 
like unto the Lawrel; yer it will 
grow in moſt Places and Soils. Ir is raifed from 
Seeds, Suckers, Sets, or Layers, as the Law- 
rel. | | 
The P RIVET hath been formerly more 
uſed than at for Hedges berween Walks, 
as alſo for Arbors, being an Ever:-gre | 

The PHIL LTREA is a bea 1 Plant, 
always in its Verdure, and now much uſed'in 
Hedges, Arbors, or the like, inſtead of Privet - 
I delights in a warm fertil Soyl; 'tis a very 
quick grower, and may be raiſed of the Seeds or 
Berries, ſown in the Spring ; as allo of the Slzps, 
ſer like the Slips of Box. | 

The 4 LAT ERNTS profpers well in this 

| ; Ir js very beautiful and -uſeful for 
Hedges and Arbors, being green, with an carl 
Bloſſom. 'Tis raiſed from Seeds , and is a {wi 
grower. 


60 Certain Rules to be obſerved for the better 


/ wag the aforeſaid Trees in may of Nyr- 


2 54. 
ſooneſt, and thrive far faſter, which is contrary 
tro moſt; Fruit-Trees,and make the ſtreighteſt and 
faireſt Trees, 7 

The beſt time for ſowing your Seea's is in the 
Spring , for" then neither the Coldneſs of the 
Winter, nor the Mice and other Vermin will pre- 
judice them ; and for the better preſerving them 
trom drying, rotting or decaying, you may put 
them into Pots or Veſſels, with a mixture of 
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apt to periſh them ; neither cut off the Heads,nor 
roo many of the Branches or Roots of the Firs, 
Pines, or the like Trees, by reaſon of their aptneſs 
to ſpend their Gam , which is very injurious to 

In the tranſplanting of theSuckers Cons, Layers 
or _ of the Lime, Elm, Horſe-Cheſjnut, Birch 
and ſuch like 7rees fo propagated, you are to 
obſerve the ſame Seaſon , and Mer 


as you 


Earth or Sand not too dry,and at the Spring pou 10 do in the removal of the young Seedlings of 
as 


will find them ſproured, and be as forw 
{own in Autumn. 

The Maſts, or Seeds that you deſign to ſow 
ſhould be taken from good thriving Trees, with 
ſound Stocks; alſo the Szed ſhould be weighty, 
clean, and bright. 

The Ground for your Nurſery ſhould be well 
fenced in, and ſheltered from the - North and Eaſt 
Winds, and of a Soyl ſomething dry ; for Trees 
will better thrive, being remoy 
moiſt Ground, than our of moiſt into dry. The 
Ground muſt be well dug, and brought ro a fine 
mellow Mould, and clear from Weeds. Being 
thus prepared, fow your Seeds in ſmall Furrews 
or 7renches, about five Inches deep, and abour 
two Foot broad , with a convenient diſtance be- 
rwixt, for the better weeding and dreſſing the 
young Sets, and cover them over with Earth 
with a Garden-Rake , and let every fort of Seed 
be ſown aparr. 

The place where you ſow your Firs,Cypreſſes, 
Pines, and other tender Winter-Greens , ſhould 
ſheltered from the cold Winds , and ſuch S-eds 
thould not be fown above an Inch deep, and 
fincly covered over with ſifted Mould ; and for 
the more convenient removal of the Pine; you 
may ſet two or three Sceds in an Earthen Por 
without a Bottom, filled with rich Mould, ſct- 
ting them into the Ground up to the Brims. 


30 ſ 


the other Trees; only that for the ſliping or lay- 
ing of ſuch Branches of  7rees that had nor be- 
fore taken any Wer, the beſt time is in the Top 
of the Spring, when the Sap 18 newly riten, and 
the Trees ready to Bud. 

All EFver-Greens are to be removed mthe 
Spring, for the Cold would kill chem before they 
come to draw Root. | 

All Aquaticks, as the Willow, Poplar, Ofrer, Al: 


out of dry into 20 der, Aſpen, Withy; and the like, that are raiſed 


of Sets, are to be planted in the Months of 
January and February. 

In tranſplanting be careful to preferve the 
imalleſt Roo?s that gather rhe Sap, and in filling 
the Earth about the Roos keep them to a Level, 
with Earth between them ; for the well fcrling 
thele Roots conduceth much to the rhriving of the 
Tree; and leaveas much of the Root as you can, 
cuting only the 7op-Root , or down right Roots, 
—_ the reſt every way, that they may the 
berrer ger nouriſhment for the 7ree. 

Plant not roo deep , nor below the good 
Earth into Gravel , Clay, Sand , Water, or the 
like, but rather very ſhallow, and raiſc up the 
Earth about the Zrees in Hillocks, and as near 
as you can tranſplant into better Mould, as be- 
fore direfted ; and the Holes ought to be made 
—_ and deeper than the 7ree riquires, to the 
end it may be filled up with looſe Earth, which 


When they grow, leave only one, which in two 40 is berrer for the young Roots to Earth in. 


or three Years growth may be removed without 
hazard, and in time the Plant will rid it ſelf of 
the Pot. 

Theſe young Plants muſt be carefully kept 
from Weeds , and in a dry Seaſon water them. 
In the cold Winter Seaſon you may lay over 
them ſome Buſhes or Furzes, with Straw ſcattered 
over to preſerve them from the cold Winds. 

For the railing a Coppice from Maſts or Seeds, 
let the Ground be well Ploughed, as if for Corn, 


It the ſetting your 7rees, you ought to ob- 
ſerve a Diſtance anſwerable to the fort of 7rees, 
as the Oak , Walzut, and fuch like ſpreading 
Trees ſhould be planted at greater diſtances, ar 
leaſt forty Foot aſunder. The Cheſnut , Aſh, 
Beech, Fir, &c. may ſtand ſomething nearer, 
and the Elm, Hornbeam, as allo the Aquatichs, * 
will grow very near, even to touch one another. 

If you water | Trees ſoon after their Trans- 
planting, it conducerh much to their growing, 


and fow it with IWiater Corn , mixt with your 5* ſetling the Earth about the Roots, except ir be in 


Maſt , Nuts, Berries, and Seeds that you intend to 
ſow ; Let the Corn be reaged high , for rhe 
Stubblz is a great preſervative of the young 
Shoots in the Winter , and fo lay it up for a 


Coppice, tencing it about that Cattle annoy it 
nor. 


C oucerning T ranſplanting Trees. 


: [ He beſt Seaſon for Tranſplanting of Trees, 

iS ſoon after the Fall of the Leaf ; bur 

they may be removed any time after in open 
Weather, until February. 

Cut not off the Topsof the 4/h, Lyme, Syca- 

more, and the like Trees thatare pithy, the firſt 

Year of their remoyal , becauſe the Wet will be 


an extream cold Seaſon, and the Plant of a ten- 
der kind ; however be not wanting of watering 
any Sort in a dry Scaſon the firſt Summer after 
their planting.” And if the 7rees have been car- 
ried & —_ kepr long out of the Ground, al- 
though bound abour the Roots with: Straw 
Fern, Mat, or the like, as is uſual ; the beſt way 
to revive them is to lay them in Water ſome 
time before their Planting. 

For the preſervation of your Trees from Cat- 
tle it is convenient ro Fence them about with 
Buſhes, Boards, Rails or the like, with a Stake 
for keeping the 7ree fixt, that the Wind may not 
looſen it at the Root; and when you faſten rhe 
Tree to the Stalk, fix fome Moſs, t1ay, or the like 


to preſerye it from gauling, 


For 
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For the better preſerving of your young Trees 
from the heat of the Summer or of the Winter, 
lay about the Roots Fern, Muſby Straw, Hay or 
the like ; alſo Sroves arc very for the ſame 


purpoſe , and keep the Trees faſt at rhe Roots 
trom ſhaking with the Wind. 


Of Pruning , C utting, Shrouding and Fel- 
ling of 1 rees and Coppices. 


Pruning of Trees is the taking off all Super- 
fluous, = dead —berbwrygorm Sore rol 
nefit to the Tree; for the doing of which the beſt 
Seaſon is in (and adour) Janopy and rather 
whilſt the 7rees are Young, than otherwiſe; this 
is to be performed with a- Sharp BiZ, or Ax, 
making your Strokes — ent the ſlir- 
ing of the 7ree,or Bark, at the fall of the Branch, 

be ſure cut it off clean, ſmooth, and cloſe ; 
for by cutting it otherwiſe the Stump rotting, 
will leave a hollow Hole which will decay the 
Tree. 

Thoſe Trees not fir for Timber, bur ſuch thar 
are defigned for preſent uſe , for Fewel, &c. 
may be'Lopped, or Shrouded at conyenient fca- 
{ons. 

The harder Woods may be Lopped ar any 
time during the Winter ſeaſon, bur rhe Zim, the 
Aſh, and ſuch like Pirhy and foft Woods, are 
beſt ro be Lopped in the beginning of the Spring, 
leaſt rhe Winter Injure the Tree; and it is not 
good, to Lop them too often ; once in ten, or 
rwelve Years being ſufficient ; and for preſcr- 
ving the 7rees from decaying, cut the remainin 
Srtumps aſlope, and ſmooth, as before directed, 
thar they may caſt off rhe Water which rots 


them. 
Take not off the Head of any Agquatick, (be- 
fore Unlopped) growing upright {mooth aft- 40 


ter they-'are about the bignels of a Mans Leg, 
unleſs you have ſome Collateral Shoots to draw 
up - the Sap; for ir will endanger the 7ree. 

Theſe Aquaticks may be Cur, or Lopped every 
four or five Years, bur cur not too ncar 
main Stock, which oft times occaſions the dy- 
ing of the Tree ; eſpecially it roo great Lops; alſo 
it Landers new Shoots. muy may = —_— 
February, or the beginning of March, i 
for Sers, otherwiſe in the Winter before the Sap 55 
begins to riſe. 

The Growgh of Coppices is various, according 
tothe Nature of the Ground, fo that no'prefixr 
time can be ſer for the time of their ſtanding be- 
twixt Feling and Felling , for in ſome Grounds 
the Wood will be ata good growth art nine Years; 
in others at ren, eleven or twelve ; wheteas in o- 
thers not until fifteen or more, ſo that the bigneſs 
of the Wood muſt be your direQtion, which 
when grown to an indifferent ſize, ſhould be fel- ; 
—_— that it will not grow fo faſt as at 
rhe firſt. 

The Seaſon for falling Coppices is from Mid- 
September to Mid-March , and let no Carts and 
Florſes come into the Wood after March, for tear 


ot breaking, or bruiſing the Cions; and al- 
ſo let your Woods be fned and pecietedfecas 


2O 


alſo laſt 


cow; 
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Cattle cropping the young Shoors in the Spring , 
which is a y; for it will Stunt them. 


triming up ſuch as you ſpare for Stand- 
maybe left at the diftcrion of an 
If any 


pplH 
od iojuey: by: the 
that you perceive the 


neglected and receiy- 
of Cattle,or the like,fo 
ood to be ſtunted; the 


10 beſt way is to fellitdown, for let it ſtand hever' 


{o-long it will not thrive ; and after the felling 

by due care and well ordering,it will thrive as well 

as any other. | WR ay rw 
| For the Felling of 7imber-Trees you ſhould uld 


conſider if they are of full growth ; for after 
that it is ill Husbandry to ler | ſtand, bir for” 
the ion of the © growth', ahd- eticreaſe 


thereof for furure Ages, it is good — 
plant rwo young ones for every one felled. | 
the time of year is to be conlfilerad; for if you' 
deſign your Timber for Sale, then the beſt time for 
Oaks is from —_— to Midſummer , the = 
_—_— up, _ t the Bark will run, which 
is era vantage, bei | | 
EE 

rute ibiri Oaks bur at 
a Scaſon when the modern. run, but” for all 
Timbers Trees the Winter ſeaſon whilſt the Sap 
is down is beſt. 

If you would have Oaken Timber fot yout own 


0, 
3 uſe,then fell itin December, or Fanuary, at which 


time it is cleareſt of Sap, fo that it will not be 
{o much ſubject ro the Worm, neither will it caſt, 
twine, or rift,as if cut in the Summer, and ic will 
in any Building, and not be fo - 
apt to yeild under a burthen, for the more Sa 
is in it, the ſooner will itrot and decay. Ing 

Fell your 7:imber Trees not in the increaſe nor 
full of the Mopn, nor in windy Weather, for that 
oft times Spoyls the Tree. ' 

If you deſign to reſerve the Roots in the Earth; 
for a new encreaſe of Suckers, then fell the Tree 
as near the Earth as you can, for thar is the 
beſt 7imber; otherwiſe grub up all the Roots. 


I 


Of the ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts 3 
Fowls, and Inſeits; neceſſary to 
be kept, and the great Benefit 


accrung thereby. 


Country Mans chief Benefit conſiſts in the 


o | well ing his Grounds,with Cattle, Fowls,; 
Tnſefs ; 1 ſhall in this Chapter, rake Notice 


of rhoſe of moſt uſe and profir, omitting the 
Horſe (which may jaſtly elaim , Preheminence of 
of all others,) as having already treated thereof, 


more dt in the Treatiſe of Horſmarſbip, 
an yr eps cr Parr ar Peggy a0. 


Trr The 
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The boſt Cows and Owen bred in the Coun- 
ties of Tork, Darby, Lqnca (== ak Lincoln, 
Gloceſter,andSom*r/et oth for | 
of ſhape. Thoſe bred in Jark ſtore , 
Lancaſhire , and Stafford:-ſbire are generall 
with large well ſpread #aras ; T 
Livcoln-fhire are for the mot part pide, very tall 
and large, and moſt fit for labour ; Thole bred 
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giveth AfG/+ longeſt, is beſt borh for the Dary, 


{o teeming. X | 

CALVES may be bread theſe too ways ; 
The one to let them run with their Dams all the 
Year , which maketh the belt Caves, but is nor 
ſo profitable , as loſing the Cows Milt ; The o0- 
ther to take them from their Dams after ten or 


in Sowerſet-ſhirt, and Gloceſter-ſbire, are y rwelye Weeks; but for a Fortnight before you 
red, and for Shape much like thoſe of Linnew x0 wean them, let them have ſome Water put into 
ſhire ; Wiltſhire large Cati/c,bur ill Shaped Milt luke-warm to drink; then they are fit, if 
Herves and Fieads. Now for the breeding of in the Spring or Summer ſeaſon to put out to 


Store-Cattle, "ris not good to mix thoſe that are 
Red with the Black ones, far their Shapes and 
Gglours arc fo contrary , that their Iſſuc will be 


very uncamely yo the Eye. 


© Now for as much as the Males of all Crea- 
tyros are the'principal in the Breed and Genera: 


, the t care ought to be raken in 
the choik of the 


ſhould he as followeth ; He ſhould be of a quick 
and ſharp Countenance, his /Zorxs the larger the 
better, his Neck flelhy, with a broad and curled 
Forchead, his Fars rough within, with Hair hke 
Velvet, lis &yes black and large, his AMwzel large 
and broad at the upper Lip,but narrow and (mall 
at the neather, his No/tri/s wide and open, his 
Dew-lap extending from his nether Lip down co 
his Fore-booths large, thin and hairy, his Shou!- 


ders large, broad and dcep, his Breaſt rough and 30 


big, lis Back ſtrait and flat, even to the ferting 
on of - his 7Zay/, which ſhould ſtand high, of a 
good Length and buſh-hbaired ; his R-bs broad 
and wide , his Be/ly long and large, his Z/wcilc- 
Foxes round, making lis Buttocks Square, his 
Thighs round and well rruſt, his Legs ſtrait and 
ſhort joynted, his Xnees round and big, and his 
Aooves | and hollow. And having a Bu// 
with theſe good Shapes, or as many of them as 
you can, you necd not doubtot a good Breed , 
provided your Cows are tolerable good. 


COWS. 


The C OW ſhould be choſen of the fame 
Countrey as the Bx/Z, and as near as you can 
of the fame Colour, only her 7/4decr ſhould be 
white , with four Tetrs and no more, and not 
ficſhy, bur large and lank, and fuch a one will 
prove good to the Paz! ; her Belly ſhould be 
round and large,her Fore-head broad and ſmooth, 
with well ſpread /Zorns. The Cow affords great 
profit , as well for the Darie, as for Breed to 
thoſe that have good ſtore of Ground, and Fod- 
der ; for there is no greater profit to be made than 
by Cows, cither in raiſing and breeding them up, 
or by buying them when in Ca/f , and felling 
them with cheir Calf by their ſides, cipecially 


ncar Lmdox. 


The Dutch Cows arc very good for the Pail , 5 


giving as much as rwo Englith ancs, be- 
ing a large fort, much hke an Ox, but ill ſhaped 
Heads and Horns ; they commonly bring rwo 
Calves at a ume. 

The Red Cows Milk is eſteemed rhe beſt, bur 
the Black ones brings the beſt Calves. The youn- 
ger the Cow, the berrer for Breed. That Cow that 


Bull, which tor a curious Shape 2o Dams atter the firſt _ 


Draug 
52 for the Yoak, they 


Graſs , which muſt be ſhort and ſweer , by no 
means rank-; Burt if in the Winter ſcaſon, to be 
ted with fine, ſweet and ſoft Hay, which 
into low Racks, that, they may learn to 
thereon ; and it were not amiſs tro Houſe your 
Calves the firſt Winter in the cold Nights. It is 
cuſtomary with ſome to rake pay from their 
to bring 
them 4 04 Aurwny with flit Milk, made only luke- 
warm; tor co give them that which is hot 1s very 
dangerous ; but this way 1 hold troubleſome. 
Thoſe Calves that are Calved in four or five 
Days after the of the Moon, arc not good 
to rear ; bur fell them off ro the Butcher ; and 
the beſt time to rear Calves, is from Michae/maſs 
to Cand/emaſs. Thoſe Male Calves that you in- 
tend for Oxen, the beſt Seaſon ro geld them is in 
the old of the Morn, and when they arc fiftecn or 
rwenty days old, for then there is leaſt danger; 
and the Ox is faid ro be higher and laryer of 
SET awed antiadts ied r fs 
The OX s a very ec Beaſt ; 
beſides the great benefit made by them when far- 
ted for the Butcher , they perform the Office 
of the Horſe, both for ing and Carting , 
and therefore are much uſed in divers parts of 
this Kingdom ; and thoſe that once make uſe of 


40 them, ſeldom quit their Service, for that of the 


Horſe ; for they require not that care and charge 
in keeping ; and when they grow old, are farred 
for the Butcher, fo that there is not that loſs, as 
by Horſes, nor are they ſubject ro ſo many Diſ- 
caſes; "Tis true, they are ſlower in their Work, 
bur will perform as much with the allowance of 
more time , and that fault may be caſfily born 
wich. The larger your Oe» arc, the better both for 
he Feeding. In matching your Oxer 
thould be as ncar as poſh- 
ble of an equal ſize, ſtrength and Spirit; for the 
ſtronger (withour great care of the Driver) will 
the weaker , and the duller will injure 


are always lufty 

know'by a 7 ay! and 2 
the Hair of one ar bath be 
and will be long un feeding, 


ſelycsall over, 'trs 4 
Butcher, and will feed, 
that they take joy in themſelves ; 

ſo lick chemſetvia they ford nor, 


ſign'they are fic for the 
terms mc a 
—_ 
ore if you 


upon their Hides, it will 
and fall to 


lay their own 
cauſc them to leave |: 
For the of a fat 8eaft, hand 
hindmoſt Rib ; if it be fofr and __ 
Down, it ſhews he is outwardly well fed ; 
like doth ſoft Adwekle-bowes, and a. 
and knotty ; if his Cod be big and 
he is well Tallowed, and fodoth che C 
the Shoulders : if is ben Couy ating be Nath, 
and if that be big, round and (oft, 'ris a fignthe 
is well Tallowed. Many other Obfſervatons 
_ are to know far Carrie, but thei ſhall tut 


R—_ to keep Beaſts and other Cat- 


hevping of Carrie torkds moſt advantag e 
Fn there ſhould be ſeveral Cloſes of Paſture 


Grownd to put them in, which ſhould be well en- 
cloſed and fenced about with Ditches or Hedges, 


the better to ſever and the greateſt and 
ſtrongeſt Cattle from prac and {mall ones, 
in the Wincer, when are foddyed; 
tor if all forts and fixes ov , the 
and ones : will over- the 
driving them from place ro place, and rrampli 
and ſpoyling more Fodder than they cat; A 
+ Feddred abroad, if (evered as afore- 
laid, far le will ſerve them than if kept at 
Houle, and the Cattle will thrive the berrer ; 


beſides it is an improvement to the Ground. 

| Either Cattle, Horſe , or Sheep part into a 

Field alone, will cat down the Paſture c- 

_ except ir be overſtockt, and that is not 
good — "ris convenient to pur Horſes 
and Beaſts for there is ſome Graſs that 
an 4#forſe mT that a Beaſt will not : But 
Horſes and Sheep will not well together, 
both being ſweer Feeders,and cloſe Birers. Milch- 
Cows and Draught-Oxen feed cloſer and barer than 
thoſe that are Far. 

If a Milch-Cow have too much Meat, and grow 
far, ſhe will abate her Mk, and go to Bud; and 
if a Cow be fat at her Calving it endangers the 

ng her ; and where there 1s roo much Graff 
rhe Cartle feed rhe worſer, for a Bite to the Eatth 
is ſufficient ; for if it be long will bite off 
the Top and no more, for that is {weet, and che 


other lierh on the Ground and roes, {© that no 
Beaſt will cat it, but Horſes in the Winter. 


How to diſpoſe of Cattle at Paſture. 


Rules for Buying Cattle. 


LEE 


Oxes for the P , 
and free from Diſea/es, 
| Ab a 


- In buying 
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Lean Oxen for Graiſing, chuſe thoſe that are 
young, or ar leaſt thar are well Mouthed, 
and not w any Teeth; alſo ſuch that have 
broad - &zbs ,, a thick Hide, and looſe Skir'd. 
Alto in Cartle- either far-or lean, endea- 
panther). wr. argc F ke v1 for if they 
come off from betror Ground than that you 
deſign them for, —— will nor thrive, bur rather 


grow worltand likewite lce if rhey are free from 
Neck 0 ro | —onbutyar> cer Diſeaſe. | 
RO Now ' for the jon of Cartle -in by 
healrh, it is good to let them Blood: 
Calves ) every 


and Fall,” the Al bn 
in any of the lower Szgys ; and alfo to bjve 
ich made of the Pickle of penal aan mixed 

with an Head of Gariict. braiſed therein : And 
for your Calves, let them not go too carly to 
Grafs. Burt Diſeaſes Joaden Cat- 
cant 


tle, | ſhall rake-notice of ſome of rhe 
20 mon, with, Directions for rheir Care. 


= 


DISEASE S$ 


Of the Fever. 


Tz Diftewper ptecords cite fom'n Flux 
of cold Hutters engendted: through cold 
keeping , or from a Surfeit of Food thar..is raw 


rt 30and muſty. The Sizns of 'rhis Diſeaſe are a 


foaming at the Mouth, a Trembling, heayy Eyes, 
and Groani ” For Ode, Firſt let Blond hen ae 
a Drench « about # Quart of 4%, boikd with 
three or four Roots of Pltatir, and' tiyo Spoon- 
fuls of the beſt London'Treacle, and alfo {prinkle 
the Hay with Water. 


Of any Inward Sickneſs in Cattle. 


inward Sickneſs, or Take 
A Quart of Ate ; Drovpng boil an 
handful of Wormwogd, and half an handful 
of Ree; then ſtrain it, and pur therem two 
Spoonfuls of the Juice of Garlick, with the 
like quantity of the Juice of Hoaſe-leck, 2s alfo 
of London-7 reacle, which give the Beaſt ro drink 
luke-warm in a Drenching-#torn. 


Diſeaſes in the Gats, as CoftivenefS, Cholick, Flux, 


Ec. 


the Flux,Take an handful of Wood-Roſe- 
Seeds, dried and beaten to Powder , this * 
Ale , 


and give it to 


fy-ake, of Gnawing in the Guts, 
is che Water that CIR 
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Of any Swelling in a Beaſt. 


Or any outward Swelling 
with Oy! and Yimegar 

will afſwage it ; but if the. Swelli 

then boyl in the Water round Ariſtolochia. 


For a Cough, or Shortneſs of Breath. 


Ive the Beaſt for ſeveral Mornings 
one or two S 


bruiſed therein. 


"- Diſeaſes in the Lungs. 
He 
| Sickneſs , which doth appear by much 
panting and ſhortneſs of Breath, with a continual 
Couzhing. This Diſeaſe is cured by the aforcſaid 
Drink, preſcribed for a Cough. 


Loſs of the Cud. 


O recover the Cud , Take a lirtle ſowre 
Leaven and Loam, of which make a pret- 
tybig Bal, which cauſe the Beaſt ro ſwallow. 


To kill Worms. 


Ake Savin, chopt ſmall , and mix it with 
{weet Butter, and ſo give it in round Ball. 
And if you give the Beaſt ſome ſweet Wort, mixt 
with a little Black-Soap, in a Drenching-Horn , it 
will catiſe him to yoid the Worms. 
Vomiting of Blood. 


bad 


His Diſeaſe proceeds through rankneſs of 4® 


| Blood, got in rich Paſture after hard keep- 
ing, infomuch that the Blood will be ſeen to 
flow from his Mouth. For Cure , Firſt let the 
Beaſt Blood, and rhen give to drink Bolearmoniack 
and Ale mixt together. 


To cauſe a Beaſt to Piſs. 
- Smallage, or the Roots of Raddiſh, in a 


Quart of Ale, and give it to drink is pre- 592 


{ent help. 
7 he Over flowing of the Gall. 


| the Diſeaſe is known by the yellownels of 


the Eyes and Skin. For Cure, Give him a 
art of Milk, with Saffron and Turmerick mixt 
together , to drink after letting Blood; and this 
do three Mornings together. 


-A Cow that is Whetherd. 


His is occaſioned when a Cow after her 
Calving can't caſt her Gleaning. Now to 
caule her to Caſt ir, take the Juice of Bettony, 
Mugwort, and Mallows, of each three þ 
which mix in a Quart of Ale, and give it her to 


— 


, bathe the place 
ing hot, which 
be inward, 


rogether, 
$of Zar, diſſolved in 
a Uyart of new Milk, with an Head of Garlick 


s of Cattle are much ſubje ro 
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drink: Alfo gi her to car ſcorched Barly, and 
it will cauſe herto void it. 
Of Parging Cattle. 
is no Medicine  berrer than 
| —_—— pos ARES 
4s Of faintnefs in Labour in an Ox. 


F in the heat of the Day,or in his Labour he 

doth faint, looſe him, and drive him to ſome 
runing Stream to drink ; then give him two or 
three Oſpines full of parched Barley to cat, and 
he will ſoon fall tro his Labour again. 


Breeding Milk in Cows. 


F after her Calving ſhe can't ler down her Milk, 

give her a Quart of ſtrong Poſſet-Ale, mixr 

with Amniſeeds and Coriander-ſeeds beaten to 

Powder every Morning for ſome time , which 

_ not only bring down her Mi/k, bur much in- 
e It. 


TO 


Of the Rot in Cattle. 


is Diſeaſe is known by their Leancſs, and 

continually Scouring. Take Bay-berries 
beaten ro Powder, 7vy-Leaves, Featherfew, Myrh, 
| and Flder-Leaves, a good lump of dry Clay and 
Bay-Salt; mix theſe rogether in ftrong Urine. 
Ot this give the Beaf? to drink lukewarm abour 
half a Pint, and it will preſerve them. 


30 


Of Wounds in Cattle. 


Cure any Diſeaſe given by Edge-Tools, 

or otherwiſe, where the Ski is broke ; Take 

Hogs-greaſe, Turpentine, Tar, and Wax, of each a 

like ity, with a quarter ſo much of Yerd:- 

greaſe ; melr all rheſe rogerher into a Sa/ve,which 
{pread upon a Cloth, and lay to the Wound. 


To Cure a Beaſt that is Goared by another, or by a 
Stake. 


Ake Turpentine and Oyl, heat them, and fo 
Tent the Wound therewith. 


To draw out a Thorn, or Stub. 


Ake Black Snails and black Soap , beat them 
to a Salve, and ſo apply them to the Soar. 


Diſeaſes in the Eyes, as the Flaw, a Stroak, Inflam- 
mation, Pin, or Web. 


F 

60 nay general Soarneſs in the Eyes , Take 
the Water of Eyebright, mixt with the 

Juice of Fouſe-leek , and waſh them therewith. 

If a Haw breed therein, then cut it our, which is 
caſic to do: Bur if for a Stroak, Inflammation,Piv, 

or Web, take a new laid Egg, put out half the 
White, and fill it up with Salt and a little Gin- 
ger; then Roaſt it yery hard , and - 

ow 


% , 4 T ” L 
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Powder Shel and all: Of rhis Powder put into 
the Beaſts Eye, and it will cure it. 


Of Diſeaſes in the Neck, as Bruiſed, Gauled, Swolx, 


C. 


F any Oxes Neck hath any of the ſaid Infir- 
mities, occaſioned by the Toat, Take rhe 
Leaves of round Ariftelochia , which beat in a 
Mortar with 7afow, or freſh Greaſe , and anoint 10 
the place therewith. 


Of Leanefs of Cattle. 


Hen Cattle fall away, which may be 
known by their Fair. Firſt, let Blood ; 
then take ſweet Butter, and beat itin a Mortar 
with a little Myrh and the Shavings of Tvory,and 
cauſe him to ſwallow down two or three of the 
ſaid Ba/s faſting; and if it be in the Winter, feed 20 
him with ſweet Hay. 


2 The Muarrain in Cattle. 


| | His Diſcaſe proceeds from divers Cauſes, 
as from rankne(s of Bl-d , or Feeding , 


from corruption of the Air, from Floods, In- 
remperateneſs of the Weather, or from Infetion 

of other Cattle. To ent or cure this Diſ- 
eaſe, give all your Cattle (as well the ſound as ſick) 30 
this tollowing Medicine: Take of old Zrine a 
Quart, mix it with an handtul of Hens-Dung 
diſſolved therein, and give it them to Drink. 


F 


Diſeaſes in the Sinews, as Weakneſs, Stiffneſs , or 40 
Soreneſs. 


| es Cure, Take Mallows and Checkweed , 
which boyl in the Dregs of Ale, or in Yine- 
gar, and being very hor lay it to the place grieved. 


Of Hide-Boundnefs. 


His DiJeaſe is occaſioned through over- 
much Labour, and ill Keeping : For Cure, 50 
F 


irlt let Blood, then give him todrink a of 
Ale brewed with Myrh, and the Powder of Bay- 
berries, or of the Leaves. You muſt keep him 
warm, giving him ay that is a little Mow burnt, 
which will cauſe him to drink, and Drink will 
cauſe his Skin to looſen. 


Of the Worm in the Tail. 


Or Cure, waſh the 7ail in ſtrong Lye made 
of Urine and Aſhen Wood- Aſhes. 


Of Biting with a Mad Dog, or any other Venemous 


Creature. 


Or Cure, Take Plantain, which beat in a 

Mortar with Bolearmoniack, Sangais-Draconis, 
Barly-Meal, and the Whites of Eggs; This make 
upinto a Plaiſter, and apply to the Soar, renew- 
ing it once a Day, 


60 for 
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Of the Foul , or any other Grief in the Hoof. 


Ake Mugwort, beat itin a Mortar-with hard 

Tallow, and apply it rothe ZZoof. Alſo caft 
the Beaſt, and with, a Hay-Rope rub ſo hard be- 
tween the FHoof that you make it bleed; 
then anoint the place with Zar, Tarpentine, and 
Kitching-Fee mixt together ; then bind up the 
Foof, and keep him out of the Dire. 


Of Lice and Ticks. 


B& that are bred in Woods under Dropings 

. of Trees, or in barren unwholſom places, 
are ſubje to Lice, and 7icks. For Cure, Anoint 
their Body with freſh Greaſe, Pepper, Stawesacre 
and Quickſilver, beaten together until the Quick- 


ſilver be killed. 


S HE EF. 


HEE P deſerve the next place, if not the 
priority, for the great benefit accruing there- 
by (eſpecially if Fortune favours to keep them 
Sound ) in a threefold manner; Firſt for Foed, 
next by their Woo! for Clothing , and thirdly by 
Dunging and Manuring the Ground being Foulded 
thereon, to the great enrichment thereof. 
Therefore if you will ſtock your ſelf with 
good Sheep, you muſt have regard to the na- 
rure of the Soil where you dwell; for accord- 
ing to the Earth and Air, Sheep do alter their 
natures and properties ; the barren Sheep be- 
coming good in rich Soi/s, and the good Sheep 
barren in ill Soils; ſo that if you would have 
Sheep of a fine Staple of Wool, buy thoſe of 
Herefordſhire, about Lempſter parts; alſo in that 
part of Worceſterſhire bordering on Shropſhire ; 
yet theſe Sheep are very little of Bone , are black 
Fac'd, and bear {mall Fleeces. The Sheep abou 
Cotſal-Hills are better Bond',Shape, and Burthen ; 
bur their Staple is courſer and deeper. The 
Sheep in that part of Worceſterſhire joyning to 
Warwickſhire , and many parts of Warwickſhire, 
alſo all Leiceſterſhire, Buckinghamſhire, with part 
of Northamptoyſhire, and that part of Notingham- 
ſhire which is exempt from Sherwood Foreſt, are 
large Boned,are of a good Shape and deepeſt Sta- 
ple,cſ{pecially if they be Paſture Sheep ; bur their 
Woot is courſer than that of Cotſal. Lincoln- 
ſhire (eſpecially in the Salt Marſhes) have alſo 
large Sheep, bur not the beſt Woe/. All theſe large 
ſized Sheep (eſpecially Weathers) find good vent 
London Butchers , to the no ſmall 
of the Graſier. The Sheep in Torkſbire, 
and fo Northwards, are of reaſonable big Bone, 
bur of a Staple rough and hairy : And the Welfþ 
Sheep are eſteemed the worlt of all, 
they are both little, and of a worſe Staple ; 
bur their F/e/b is excellent for its ſweet raſt. The 
Sheep of Dorſetſhire are eſteemed for bringi 
rwo Lambs at a time, and are a good 


Sheep. 
Therefore the Natures and Properties of the 
Sheep of the ſeveral Counties being known, when 


you intend to ſtock your Grounds be ſure to 
bring 
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bring your Sheep from a worſe Soil ro a berttcr, 
and nat from a better to a worſe ; for the Ground 
or Lear on which the Sheep lieth, and gives him 
his Colour, is much to be - the.red 
Lear is cſtecmed rhe beſt ; the Dasti/þ that in- 
clines to a little reddiſh is rollerable good , but 
the -white or dirty Lear is altogether bad. In 
the choice therefore of your Sheep , chuſe the 
biggeſt Bed, with the beſt Woo!, provided your 


Ground be fit for them , as before taken notice 10 will be heavy , pale, and {| 


of. 

In the choice of your Sheep for Breed, be ſure 
have you pm 5 they cither mar, or _ a 
Flock; a r$S r be a 
of Body , with a i and arg Fe 24 
head, a chearful large Eye, broad Back'd, round 
Buttocks, a thick Tail, ſhort joynted Legs, and 
his Body well covered over with thick Woo! ; 
and above all, 'tis the Opinion of ſome to chuſe 
them. without Horns, for the Dodder wy 
prove the beſt Breeders, and their Iſſue do 
never endanger the Ewes in Teaning, as the 
Horned Sheep do. 

The beſt time .for your Ewes to Lamb in (if 
they be Paſture Sheep) is abour the latter end of 
April , and fo to the beginning 


January to the end of March, to the end 
Lambs may be ſtrong and able before May-day, 


to follow their Dams over the Fallow Grounds : 3® Scabs; and the uſual Cure 


For thoſe that Lamb yery early, require great 
carc in looking after, with no {mall charge to 
bring them up at Houſe with good Fodder. 

About Michae/maſs is a good time to Geld 
thoſe that you deſign for Weathers ; firſt making 
choice of the goodhieſt for Rams. 

The beſt time to Sheer Sheep is from June to 
Auguſt, and always Waſh them three days before 
Shearing. Ewes are g good Breeders 


- from three Years old, until their Mouths break. 4© 


For the preſervation of your Sheep, feed them 
for the generality upon lugh or Hilly Grounds, 
which are dry and fertil , with ſhort bur {weer 
Graſs. But if you arc conſtraincd - ro feed on 
low and moiſt Grounds which are Infectious, then 
bring not your Sheep from the Fold until the Sw 
is rilen, and that the Beams begin to exhale the 
Dew from the Earth ; and then ſuffer them not 
ro feed at firſt, but chaſe them gently up and 


down with your Des until they are weary ; and 50 
only 


this Chaſing not beaterh away thoſe Webs, 
Kells, and Mildews that hang the Graff, 
which occaſions the Rottenets of a Sheep , bur 
alſo ſtirrech up that Natural heat in a Sheep, 
which drinketh- up and waſteth that Moiſture 
which otherwiſe would turn to Rotteneſs ; beſides, 
a Sheep thus chaſed and wearicd , will fall ro his 
food with more deliberation. 

If your Shepherd once in about a Month , or 


when he hath occaſion to handle his Sheep , do 60 


rub their Mouths with Bay-Sa/t , 'tis a great pre- 
ſeryative againſt SickneSS. But foralmuch as Di/- 
eaſes are common amo them , I ſhall rake 
notice of the Principal, with DircRions for their 
Cure. =_ 


—_ 
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20 ſtamp it, and mix the Juice with Water and Yi- 


of Juxe; bur if 
they be Field Sheep, rhet from the beginning of from Wer and Rainy Weather, ſo that if 
"4 Keir they 


ann — — — — 


Signs to know a ſaund Sheep, as alſo an unſound one. 


F a Sheep be ſound and in health, his Eyes 
will be bright and chearful , the White pure 
without Spot, and the Strings Red, his Gums alſo 
will be red, his 7eeth whate , his Skin on his 
Brisket red, his Skin in general will be looſe, and 
his Woo! faſt fer on. Burt if unſound, his Eyes 
» his Breaſt and 
Gums white, his 7Teeth foul and yellow , arid his 
Wool cafie to pull off ; and when he is dead, his 
Belly will be of Water, his Fat yellow, his 
Liver purtrified, and his Fle/þ moiſt and wateriſh, 


Of Sickneſs in General, or the Fever among jt Sheep. 


Cure of this Diſtemper, change of Paſture 
is very profitable. Alſo, Take Puljol Royal, 


negar, and give cach of them about half a Pintin .- 
a Drenching* Horn luke-warm. 


Of the General Scab, or Itch in Sheep. 
His is a common Diſeaſe , and proccedeth 


be chaft or heated after the Wet hath fallen 
upon them , they commonly oreak. forth into 
{t Shepherds , 
is to anoint the place with 7ar ar1 Greaſe mixt 
together. Bur if at the firſt cor.,,ng you waſh 
their Skins with Puliol Royal ſteept in Water , ir 
will prevent the runing into the Scab. 


Killing Maggots in Sheep. 
Or Cure, Take Gooſe-Greaſe, Tar, and Brim- 


ſtone, mixt together on rhe Fire, and anoint 
the place therewith. 


Diſeaſes in the Gall, as the Taundies, Choler &c. 


eſe DiJeaſes are known by the yellownels 

of rhe Sheeps Skin. For Cure, Take Plan- 
tain and Lettuce, ſtamp them together, and mix 
the Juice with Yinegar , and give to cach Sheep 
about half a Pint ro drink. 


Of the Sturdy, Turning-Evil, or More-found. 
[= Diſtempers from rankneſs of 
Blood, which © the Brain, and other 
inward Parts. For Cure, Let them Blood in the 
Eye-Veins , Temple-Veins , and the No- 
ftrils, and then rub. the places with young Nettles 


Of Broken Bones,or Bones out of Joynt. 
Irſt , Ser it ſtrait and right; then bathe ir 
with Oy/ and Wine, and dip a Cloth in 
moulten Patchgreaſe, which roul abour ir; then 
Splint it as occaſion ſhall ſerve , and fo let it re- 
main for about nine. Days, and dreſs it again; 
and ar the end of the next nine Days the Sheep 
will be able to go. 
Of the Tayg'd, or Belt Sheep. 


He Cure of this is, with a Pair of Sheers to 
cut away the 7ags, laying the Soar _ 
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and raw ; then firew dryed Earth upon it , and 2 little ſtrong Ale, and give it her ro'frink, and 
after that Tar and Gooſe-greaſe wake rogerar. ſhe will ſoon Tear, or Lamb. | 


Of the Staggers. Of increaſing Milk in Ewes. 
His Diſeaſe proceeds by Surfeiting on Flow- . Othing encreaſerh Mzlk more than change 
. thorn Leaves , Oak Leaves , or the like, of Paſture, driving them fomerimes on 


which Lambs eſpecially are very ſubject unto, the Hils, and other times in the Yalkes, and 
and if not timely is Mortal. For Where the Graff is fiweet. 

Cure , Take Aſafetida diſſolved in Water, and 10 CES 

put the quantiry of half a Spoonful thereof in- To cauſe an Ewe to love her Lamb , or any others 
to cach Ear of the Sheep, or Lamb. Lamb. 


Looſe Teeth. Ake a little of the Glean of - the Ewe , and 

force her toeat it, or at leaſt to chew it in 

Irſt, let Blood in his Gums, and under his her Mouth, and ſhe will fall ro loveit. Bur if 
Tail; then rub his 7eeth with Earth, Sage, an Ewe hathcaſt her Lamb, and you would have 

and Sal. her to take another Fwes Lamb, take the Lamb 
The bofs of the Cud. that is Dead, an@ with it rub and dawb all over 


20 the Live Lamb, and fo pur it ro the Ewe, and ſhe 
Hat which reſtoreth the Cud to an Ox ora willtakeit naturally , as if her own, provided it 
Cow, will do for a Sheep. be not too old. 


Of Worms in the Guts of Sheep, or Lambs. Of any Sickneſs in Lambs. 


5 by- Diſeaſe is known by their beating their Ive them Mares-Mz{k, or Goats-Mitk, or its 
Bellies with their Feet , and looking upon own Dams M4 mixt with Water to drink, 
it. For Cure, Take the Leaves of Coriander and keep it very warm. 

ſtampr, mix the Juice with Hoey , guns it 


him to drink ; then chafe him a hrle, keep 30 To know the Age of a Sheep. 
him from eating two or three hours. | 
Ook into his Mouth, and when he is one 
Of Lumg-fick, or any Cough or Cold. Shear he will have two broad Teeth before; 


when he is rwo Shear, he will have four ſuch 
1 hy Diſeaſe is known by its Coughing, and like broad 7eeth ; when he is three Shear, he will 


ſhorrne(s of Breath; For Cure, Take Co/ts> have fix ; and when he is four Shear, he will have _ 
foot, and Lugwort ſtampr and ftrain'd, and the eight, and after rho'e Years his Mouth yyill be- | 


Juice mixt with a little ZZoney and Water, which gin to break. 


give the Sheep to drink. | 
'S] ; 
Diſeaſes in the Eyes, as the Haw, Dimneſs, or any h | S/W I N E. | 
Soreneſs. : 
_ WINE are of that great profit, thar he that 
Cure theſe Diſeaſes , drop into the Zyes hath Sheep, Swine, and Bees, ler him ſleep 
| the Juice of Selandine. or vvake is fure to thrive, being a great ſupport 
ro a Family, ing great variety of Meat, as 
To preſerve Sheep from the Rot. Pi s, Pork, Bacon, Brawn, befi their Offal, 
which is very good food. And Zogs require the 
is Diſeaſe is the worſt of all, as being In- leaſt in keeping y Beaſt ; for 
fetious, therefore great care ought to be' 5q their Food is courle and ord | being con- 


had to prevent it, which may be done by care, rented vvith any ng, {o they have but 
and following theſe Diretions. So ſoon as you their Belles full, as Whey, Flite Milk, Waſh,Grains, 


find that any aze tainzed, Take Adraces,which is Offal, Corn, Carots, P arſnips, Coleworts, Cabage- 


a certain Salt gathered from the Salt Marſhes in Leaves, Bean-tops, Sc. And it vvere not amiſs 
the heat of Summer, when the Tide is going off, i 
and leaving certain Drops of Sale Water on the 
Graſs, which the heat of the Sw» turns to Salr. 
With this Adraces rub the Mouths of all your 
Sheep once a Week, and it will preferve them 
ſound. Of this Adraces great pleney is in Spain; 60 
and may be eaſily made in divets Eng- 
land, where the Sea overflows at 7ides. 


would be ble: And ſome 
Opinion, that 'tis berter to keep all Boars 
Sows, and no Barrows ; for a Boar will re- 


To cauſe Ewes to be eaſily Delivered. mw 
Ake Bal/a-mint, or Horſe-mint , and put e&&- quire 


litle — Barrow, and is much 
ther the Powder, or the Juice thereof, inro bertrer, having more ee 
0 
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brinz your Sheep from a worle Soil to a bettcr, 
and not irom a better to a worle ; for the Ground 
or Lear on which the Sheep licth, and gives him 
his Colour, is much ro be - the red 
Lear is eſteemed the beſt ; the Daski/b that in- 
clines to a hittle reddiſb is rollerable good , bur 
the white or dirty Lear is altogether bad. In 
the choice theretore of your Sheep , chuſe the 
biggeſt Bed, with the beſt 1oo/, provided your 


Ground be fir for them , as before raken notice 10 will be heavy , pale, and (| 


ws ! | 

In the choice of your Sheep for Breed, be ſure 
have good Rams, for they cither mar, or make a 
Flock ; and for Shape, ould be long and large 
of Body , with a broad and well riſing Fore- 
head, a chearful large Eye, broad Back'd, round 
Buttocks, a thick Tail, ſhort joynrted Legs, and 
his Body well covered over with thick Woo! ; 
and above all, 'tis the Opinion of ſome to chulec 
them without Horns, for the Dodder = 
prove the beſt Breeders, and their Iſſuc do 
"never endanger the Ewes in Teaning, as the 
Horned Sheep do. 

The beſt time for your Ewes to Lamb in (if 
they be Paſture Sheep) is abour the latter end of 
April , and fo to the beginning of Je ; bur if 
they be 77e/d T7 , then from the beginning of 
January to the end of March , to the end cir 
Lambs may be ſtrong and able before May-day, 


WERICUETVURE 


Signs to know a ſaund Sheep, as alſo an unſound one. 


F a Sheep be found and in health, his Eyes 

will be bright and chearful , the White pure 
without Spor, and the Strings Red, his Gums alſo 
will be red, his Teeth whute , his Skin on his 
Brisket red, his Skin in general will be looſe, and 
his Wool! faſt fet on. Burt if unſound , his Eyes 
ed, his Breaſt and 
Gums white, his Zeeth foul and yellow, and his 
Wool cafic to pull off ; and when he is dead, his 
Belly will be full of Water, his Fat yellow, his 
Liver putrificd, and his Fle/þ moiſt and wateriſh, 


Of Sickneſs in General, or the Fever among ſt Sheep. 


Curc of this Diſtemper, change of Paſture 
is very profirable. Alſo, Take Paliol Royal, 


20 ſtamp it, and mix the Juice with Water and YVi- 


negar, and give each of them about half a Pintin .- 
a Drenching-Horn luke-warm. 


Of the General Scab, or Itch in Sheep. 


His is a common Diſeaſe , and proccedeth 
from Wet and Rainy Weather, fo that if 
they be chaft or heated after the Wert hath fallen 
upon them , they commonly orcak. forth into 


to follow their Dams over the Fallow Grounds : 3Þ Scabs; and the uſual Cure amongſt Shepherds , 


For thoſe that Lamb ycry carly, require great 
carc in looking after, with no {mall charge to 
bring them up at Houſe with good Fodder. 

Abour Michie/maſs is a good time to Geld 
thoie that you deſign for Weathers; firſt making 
choice of the goodheſt tor Rams. 

The beſt time to Sheer Sheep is from June to 
Auzu/t, and always Waſh them three days before 
Shearing. Ewes arc generally good Breeders 


from three Years old, until their Mouths break. 4©- 


For the preſervation of your Sheep, feed them 
for the generality upon lugh or Hilly Grounds, 
which are dry and fertil , with ſhort bur {weer 
Graſs. But it you arc conſtrained to feed on 
low and moiſt Grounds which arc Infeftious, then 
bring not your Sheep from the Fold until the Sun 
is rilen, and that the Beams begin to exhale the 
Dew from the Earth; and thcn ſuffer them not 
to feed at firit, but chaſe them gently up and 


down with your a until they are weary ; and 50 
0 


this Chaſing not only beaterh away thole Webs, 
Kelis, and Mildews that hang upon the Grafs, 
which occaſions the Rotrencts of a Sheep , but 
alſo ſtirrech up that Natural heat in a Sheep, 
which drinketh up and waſteth that Moiſture 
which otherwile would turn to Rotteneſs ; beſides, 
a Sheep thus chaſed and wearicd , will tall ro his 
fcod with more deliberation. 

If your Shepherd once in about a Month , or 


when he hath occation to handle his Sheep , do 60 


rub their Mouths with Bay-Sa/t , 'tis a great pre- 
ſervarive againſt Szctneſs. But foralmuch as Diſ- 
eaſes are common amongſt them , I ſhall rake 
notice of the Principal, with Directions for their 


Cure. 


is to anoint the ym with 7ar ar1 Greaſe mixt 
rogerher. Bur if art the firſt cou..ng you waſh 
their Skins with Puliol Royal ſteept in Water , ir 
will prevent che runing into the Scab. 


Killing Mag gots in Sheep. 
Or Cure, Take Gooſe-Greaſe, Tar, and Brim- 


ſtone, mixt together on rhe Fire, and anoint 
the place therewith. 


Diſeaſes in the Gall, as the Jaundies, Choler &c. 


f hn Diſeaſes are known by the yellownels 
of the Sheeps Skin. For Cure, Take Plan- 
tain and Lettuce, ſtamp them together, and mix 
the Juice with //inegar , and give to cach Sheep 
about half a Pint to drink. 


Of the Sturdy, Turning-Evil, or More-found. 


Heſe Diſtempers from rankneſs of 
Blood, which offends the Brain, and other 
inward Parts. For Cure, Let them Blood in the 
Eye-Veins , Temple-Veins, and through the No- 
ftrils, and then rub the places with young Nettles 
bruiſed. 
Of Broken Bones,or Bones out of Joynt. 
{rſt , Ser it ſtrait and right; then bathe ir 
with Oy/ and Wine , and dip a Cloth in 
moulten Patchgreaſe, which roul abour ir; then 
Splint it as occaſion ſhall ſerve , and fo let it re- 
main for about nine Days, and dreſs it again; 
and ar the end of the next nine Days the Sheep 
will be able to go. 


Of the Tag'd, or Belt Sheep. 


He Cure of this is, with a Pair of Sheers to 
cut away the 7ags, laying the Soar _ 
an 


_— 
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and raw ; then ſtrew dryed Earth upon it , and 


after that Tar and Gooſe-greaſe mixt rogether. 
Of the Staggers. 


"= Diſeaſe proceeds by Surfeiting on Zaw- 
thorn Leaves, Oak Leaves , or the like, 


which Lambs eſpecially are very fubje&t unto, 
and if not timely prevented is Mortal. For 


Cure, Take Aſafetida diſſolved in Water, and 10 


pur the quantity of half a Spoonful thereof in- 
to cach Ear of the Sheep, or Lamb. 


Looſe Teeth. 


Irſt, let Blood in his Gams, and under his 
Tail; then rub his Teeth with Earth, Sage, 
and Sal. 


The loſs of the Cud. 


Hat which reſtoreth the Cud to an Ox or a 
Cow, will do for a Sheep. 


Of Worms in the Guts of Sheep, or Lambs. 


His Diſeaſe is known by their beating their 
Bellies with their Feet , and looking upon 
it. For Cure, Take the Leaves of Coriander 
ſtampt, mix the Juice with Honey , PRI it 
him to drink ; then chafe him a htrle, a 
him from cating two or three hours. 


Of Lumg-fick, or any Cough or Cold. 


1 he Diſeaſe is known by its Coughing , and 
ſhorrne(s of Breath, For Cure, Take Co/ts- 
foot, and Lugwort ſtampr and ſtrain'd, and the 
Juice mixt with a little Zoney and Water, which 
give the Sheep to drink. 


; 4 
Diſeaſes in the Eyes, as the Haw, Dimneſs, or any 


Soreneſs. 


1 he Cure theſe Diſeaſes, drop into the Eyes 
| the Juice of Selandine. 


To preſerve Sheep from the Rot. 


His Diſeaſe is the worſt of all, as being In- 


keep ZO 


a little ſtrong Ale, and give it her to drink, and 
ſhe will ſoon Tear, or Lamb. 


Of increafing Milk in Ewes, 


Now encreaſerh Mzlk more than change 
of Paſture, driving them ſometimes on 
the Hills, and other times in the Yallzes, and 
where the Graſs is {weert. . 


To cauſe an Ewe to love her Lamb , or any others 
Lamb. 


Ake a little of the Glean of the Ewe, and 
force her to eat it, or at leaſt ro chew it in 
her Mouth, and ſhe will fall ro love it. Bur if 
an Ewe hath caſt her Lamb, and you would have 
her to take another Ewes Lamb, take the Lamb 


that is Dead, and with it rub and dawb all over 
20 the Live Lamb, and fo pur it ro the Ewe, and ſhe 


will cake it naturally , as if her own, provided it 
be not too old. 


Of any Sickneſs in Lambs. 


Ive them Mares-M;!k, or Goats-Milk, or its 
own Dams Mil4 mixt with Water to drink, 
and keep it very Warm. 
F 


To know the Age of as heep. 


Ook into his Mouth, and when he is one 
Shear he will have two broad 7eeth before; 

when he is two Shear , he will have four ſuch 
like broad 7eeth ; when he is three Shear, he will 
have fix ; and when he is four Shear, he will have 


eighr, and after rho'* Years his Mouth yyill be- 
gin to break. 


S/W I Xx E. 


WIN & are of that great profit, thar he that 
hath Sheep, Swine, and Bees, ler him ſleep 
or vvake is {ure tothrive, being a great ſupport 


to a Family, affording great variety of Meat, as 


Pigs, Pork, Bacon, and Brawn, beſides their Offal, 
which is very good food. And Zogs require the 
leaſt e in keeping of any other Beaſt ; for 


fetious, therefore great care ought to be 5q their Food is courle and ordinary', being con- 


had to prevent it, which may be done by care, 


and following theſe Directions. So ſoon as you 
find that any are tainted, Take Adraces,which is 
a certain Salt gathered from the Salt Marſhes in 
the heat of Summer, when the Tide is going off, 


and leaving certain Drops of Salr Water on the 


Graſs, which the heat of the Sw» turns to Sale. 
With this Adraces rub the Mouths of all your 
Sheep once a Week, and it will preſerve them 


rented vvith any thing, ſo that they have but 
their Bellies full, as Whey, Fliz- Milk, Waſh,Grains; 
Offal, Corn, Carots, Parſnips, Coleworts, Cabage- 


Leaves, Bean-tops, fc. And it vvere not amiſs . 


if a parcel of Land yvere planted vvith ſuch like 
Garden Food, on purpoſe to feed them. 

Now for the Keeping them, ſome are of Opinion, 
'tis betrer to have a Zog-yard with Styes in it; 
and there to keep them penned up, than to have 


ſound. Of this Adraces great pleney isin Spain, 69 their liberty, for then they waſt rheir Fleſh, and 


and may be eaſily made in divets 


of Eng- 
land, where the Sea overflows at 7ides. 


To cauſe Ewes to be eaſily Delrvered. 


Ake Bal/a-mint, or Horſe-mint , and put ei- 
ther the Powder, or the Juice thereot, into 


will not tat fo ſoon. Yet after Harveſt, to let 
them have the benefit of cating up the Cor# lefr 
on the Ground would be profitable; And ſome 


are of Opinion, that 'tis better ro keep all Boars . 


and Sews, and no Barrows :; for a Boar will re- 
quire as little keeping as a Barrow, and is much 
berrer, having more Meat in him , and # you 

make 


_ 
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make it into Brawn is far dearer; and for Sows, 
before they are fit to kill, may bring more Pigs 
than they are worth, and notwithſtanding be as 
fir for Bacon as Barrows, provided they are not 
too old, for a Sew will bring three Litters a 
Year, and commonly nine, ten, or twelve at a 
time ; bur the only reaſon againſt keeping too 
many , is the great trouble atrended with rhe 
charge of bringing up the P#zs, either fir for the 
Market, or for Store. 

For the choice of your Swine, both Boars and 
Sows that you Gelign for a Breed, let thera be 
long and large of , deep Sided, and Bellied, 
thick Necks and Thighs, ſhort Legs and thick 
Chined,well ſer with ſtrong Briſtles; as to their Co- 
| Jour ir matters not much, but the White , or 
Sandy are eſteemed the beſt, the P:de being held 
the worſt, as ſubje& to the Meaz/es. 

A $-w will bring Pigs froma year old unril ſc- 
ven ; and the P#zs be 
cd in or or about Lent, and in Summer, for in 
Winter the cold doth much pinch them and keep 
them back ; then having choſen our the beſt for 
Boars and Sows to breed on, Geld all the Males, 
and Spay the Females you deſign to Rear, for both 
will make the beſt Z7egs for fatning,and yield morc 
Lard. 

For Fatning of Swine it diffcreth much, having 
regard to the Ceuntry where you dwell; for thoſe 


that inh:vir near Woods, and places where Maſt ,o wet ; for Curc firſt let Blood uv the 


13 picnritul , rurn them unto the Maſt for fix, or 
eight Weeks, by which time they will be much 
improved as to Fleſh, and then pur them 
into $y-: ro fatten , with old dry Peaſe, which 
makes their Fart Firm and not to waſt away in 
boyling. Burt Swine farncd with Acorns, or Che/- 
nuts, or with Parſnips, makes the Fleſh of an 
excellent ſweet traſt; and if in Salting you uſe Salr- 
Peter mixt with Bay-Sal7, the Bacon will imitate 
that of the 1: ?phalia. 

Thole that dwell in Champain Countreys, or by 
Cities or great7 owns,deſlirute of Wood for M/t,4+ 
uſe to pur their ZZozs rhey deſign to fat into S/4es, 
and {o fecd them with Peaſe, Beans, Buck- 
Wheat, or ſuch that they have; but Buck-Wheat 
iS not good, making the Fat foft and ſubjet much 
ro walt, without, they arc kept ſome time before 
their killing only which Peaſe, or Beans; for 
midling ſrzed Port, three Weeks is enough to 
tatten them, and four Weeks for Bacon, 


To cauſe Hvgs to thrive. 


F your Z7'gs do not thrive (which is ſcen 

by rhe ſtaring of their Hair, and looking 
rugged) take halt a Peck, or more of Aſhes, boyl 
them unto Ly? ; then cauſe ſuch Zozs, to be 
laid upon a Form, and wath them with Lye , 
and curry them with an old Curry-comb until 
you find all the Scurf waſht from the Skin; 


then waſh them with clean Water, and Strew 60 


dry 4/kes over them, and this will kill the Lice, 
and cauſ(c them to thrive extraordinarily. Now the 
greateſt thing that hinders FZogs from thriving, is to 
I:t them Iiye in the Wer. 

There 1s no Crearure fo timerous in Sickneſs 
as the Swine,inſomuch rhat he forſakes his Mcart, 
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until he finds a Recovery. Now when you find 
your Swine to droop and forlake their Mecar, firſt 
ler them Blood under the 7ayl, and Ears, and if 
they Bleed not well, bear | 

ill cauſe them ro Bleed ; the Wounds 
and keep warm, and give to drink warm 
Waſh,well mixt with Bearly Meal, and red» Oaker. 


The Murren. 


is Diſeaſe is very common and danger- 

ous, if not carly prevented : For Cure 

ive them in their warm Waſh, Fens-dung, and 
yld Liverwort, with a little red Oaker. 


The Meazles. 


iS is alſo a common Diſcaſe, and eaſily 
cured ; Take Urine that hath been ſome 


to rear are thoſe tarrow- 02 time made, and mix it with red Oaker, until it 


be thick, and about an Ale-quart ; this mix with 
a Gallon of warm {weeet Whey, and give it them 
to drink , atter they have been kept all Nighr 
faſting, 


Of Leamneſs, Scurf, and the Mame. 


Heſe diſeaſes proceed from corrupt Blood oc- 
caſioned by ſcanty feeding, and lying 
tl; 

then with a Wol-Card, or Curry-comb bs 

well over to fetch off all the Scurf and Filth un- 
til they Bleed ; then take 7arr, Hogs greaſe and 

Brimſtone, well mixt together, and anoynt them 

therewith ; rhen cauſe good dry, ſweet Straw to 

be put into their Stye, and Jet them have good 
warm Food, which will ſoon recover them, and 
canſe them to thrive. 


49 To Cure Swine that are lugged in their 


Fats by Dops. 


Noynt the Ears with Yinegar, Sope and 

Tallow mixt , and if rt = 

want of looking after they Breed Magots, take 

{weet Wort, or Honey, and anoynt the Sore there- 

_ , and the Mazots will ſoon fall off and 
ye, 


ASSES. 


e Aſs is a very ſerviceable Beaſt for di- 
| vers affairs, is kept with little or no 


Charge, by reaſon of their hardineſs, mcan feed- 
ing , and worſe looking after ; =_ pm 
enduring Hunger, Thirſt, Labour Blows, 
were it not for their ill qualiry of Barking Trees, 
they would be more ſet by. Aſſes Milk is eſteem- 
ed an excellent reſtorative in a Conſumption. 


GOATS. 
IS Beaſt is alſo very pernicious to keep, 
for their Barking of 7rees, and other mi(- 
cheivous Tricks; fo that I cannot recommend them 
to any to keep, bur to fuch that live in rocky, 


moun- 
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Mountainuos places, hardly fit for any _ ; 


I ſhould here treat of the Coney, which is a 
very profitable Creature, and - a great help to a 
Family ; bur having diſcourſed thereof in a Chap- 
ter at large in the Treatiſe of Zſwnting, I ſhall o- 
mit it here, referring you to the ſame. 


FOWL, r POULTREYT. 


_—_ is no greater benefit than that which 
ariſeth by Fowl, and they are fo abſolure- 
ly neceſſary, that a Countrey Habitation cannor 
be deemed compleat that is not well ſtored with 
them; and as to the” charges in keeping them , 
'ris inconſiderable, if the great that may be 
made thereby (it well ordered) be rightly con- 
ſidered, as well by their Eggs and Feathers, as by 
their Bodies, and young Chicken ro the Poulteres; 
beſides the ſupplying your own 7able therewith; 
and to thoſe that live within a Days Journey to 
London, for a quick ſale of them, there can be 
no greater benefie made than by Fowl, tor they 
always meet with good Markets; allo the Lon- 
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ced Houſewife, Fowl that fir, be they Zens, Tur- 
—_— or Ducks, ſhould have places apart, 
where other Fow! cannot come to diſtrub them, 
which oft-rimes occaſions them to forſake their 
Exgs. Tisnot material to dire what places,. 
moſt ZZouſes having that convenience ; if nor, 
ſuch places muſt be made ; eſpecially -if grear 
ſtore are kepr. 

The beſt way to keep Eggs long and good, is 


i0ina Heap of old Malt, cloſe covered over. 


Feeding your Fowl. 


Or the feeding your Poultrey it is various : 
Buck, or French Wheat will ſoon fatthem : 

bur 'tis a looſe Fat, and will waſt upon the Spit. 
Hemp-ſeed is good to lay Eggs, the like doth Net- 
th-ſeeds, a little being mixt with the Oats or Bar- 
ley; and it is convement to- obſerve ſer times 6 


20 the feeding them , as early in the Morninvs; 


and juſt before their going to Roof, which will 
bring them to a good order, 'and ro become tame, 
and readily go to the Henhouſe to Reoft ; about 


don Poulterers will be deſirous to take them off the quantiry of half a handful of Oats, or Barly, 


your Hands. 
Of the Hen-houſe, and it Situation. 
e Hen-houſe ſhould be large, but with conſi- 


to each Fowl is ſufficient at one time, for if you 
feed your Store-Few!/ roo much, their fatneſs 
will hinder their laying; beſides they will lay 
their Eggs without Shells. There are ciyers other 
things very good to feed Porltrey, as alſo Zur- 


deration ro the quantity of Fow! you 30 keys with, as Parſnips, and Carots, which muſt be 


keep ; let it be high rooft, and withal ſtrong and 
ſecure builr for ing them from Thieves ; 


and with Shuts ro the Windows to keep our 
Vermine ; let there be diſperſed abour it Pens or 
C -p for the Fowl! to be 
an 


t in that ate with Ezg; 

thoſe for Geeſe, Turkeys muſt be larger 
and higher then for Hens ; and onthe fides of the 
Walls, and thwart the Houſe in convenient pla- 
ces ſhould be long Perches for Cocks, Hens and 


waſh, ſliced, and io boyled tender in fair Water ; 
then mix them with Meal made up into a Paſt, 
and feed them thetewith, which is an excellent 
far feeding; but not good for your Store- Fowl, 
only for ſuch as you deſign for the Spit. Sea-Brsket 
is yery good Food, being ſteeped in fair Water, 
over a gentle Fire until it is ſoft, and fo give ir 
them; ir is bought very cheap on Shipboard ar 
their return from Sea. Grains are very good Food 


Turkeys to Rooſt upon. As for the Geeſe and 40 for Ducks ; and itis obſerved, that it you pur in- 


Ducks they ſit on the Ground, or in the Pens ; 
and to the end the Fow! may the better get up 
to the Rooſts, let there be Pins (that is ſhort pie- 
ces of Wood) drove into the Was, with Steps, 
in imitation of Ladders, for them ro hop up to 
the faid Rooſts, which arc very commodious, cl- 

ally for the y ones. Let not the Floor 
= aved, or boarded, but of Earth made ſmooth, 
ml even like a Barn Floor. And it were conve- 
nient to have a Hole made in the Grownd/e! for 


the Chickens, and young Fow! to come in and our 5 


at, with a Shutter at night for the keeping out 
Vermin. The Coops, or Pens as very convenient 
to put in thoſe Fow!, that by the Servant thar 
rends them are found with at night, to the 
end their s may be preſcryed ; if they 
ſhould be fu ro make Neſts , and to lay a- 
broad, not one in Ten would be found good , 
for they will be _— to Weſels, or the like 
Yermin; or if found, 
And to keep all the Poultry in the Houſe uncil all 
have laid, will yl > prejudice to the reſt, as 
—_ deprived of their carly morning feeding 
for Worms; Bur for Geeſe when they have once 
choſen their Neſts , they will always lay there, 
{o that rhey nced not be pen'd up. . 

Burt according to the opinion of the experien- 


may be ſtale and uſeleſs. go they 


to the Paſt aforeſaid, a little Suzar, it much quick- 
ens their fatning. _ | 

It the Range for Powltrey and Turkeys is large; 
they will ger good part of their living by Worms; 
the Seeds of /Jerbs, Buzs, and the like. Ducts 
feed much on Duckgraves , as alſo on Frogs, 
Shegs, and ſuch like rhings that are hurtful to 
your Garden-plants, fo that they are very nece{- 
fary to be kept there ; and for Gee/e, their Frod 
is much on Graſs. 

For fatning of Peultrey 'tis the opinion of ſome, 


. that if they are kept in dark places, they will fat 


the ſooner. 

Stubble-Geeſe as allo Green-Geeſe are beſt fatted if 
kepr dark,and to be fed with ground Malt mixt with 
Milk. On their Rumps there is a {thall Bunch of 
Feathers which in the Nights they uſually ſuck 
with their Bi//s, drawing out a moiſture therear; 
which Bunch of Feathers, if cut away before 
are put up- to fatten, they will fat much 
ſooner, and with leſs Meat, fo thar-'tis {aid that 
the Jews knowing of this inconveniency, uſe to 
tyc them up in a C/oth , hang them in 4 dark. 

lace, ſtop their Ears which Peaſes to, hinder their 
Lenw any noyſe, atid fo feed them with Pe/lets 
made of ground Malt, or Barley ſteeped in Wa- 
ter; as allo to (et Gravel and Water by them, 
A 2 Which 
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which much whets. their Stomachs , and cauſcth 
them ro far ſooner. 


For Setting of Poultrey. 


"He beſt time for Sexging ing Poultrey , to have 

- the bell, ſt,and moſt kindly Chickens 
is in February, and in the Increaſe of the Moon, 
ſo that they may hatch in March; one Brood 
then Hatch'd being cſteemed worth two or three 
at any other time; yet they prove good if 
Hatch'd in any of the Summer Months ; and it is 
obſerved to be beſt ro Sct them on odd Eggs. Ir 
is a great advantage to Set Zwrkeys on Hen-Begy, 
for they Set a Month with their own, and in ſig 
Weeks they will hatch two Broods of ZHen- 
Eggs; and the firſt Brood may be put to ſuch 
Hens thathave but a few Chickens, or that have 
had ſome Misfortune-, by Adling their Eggs, or 
the like. 

Be ſure fo Set your Poultrey with New-laid 
Eggs, which you may cafily know by holding 
them up againſt the Sur, far ſuch will be clear ; 
alſo they are heavier than ſtale ones. And chuſe 


not the largeſt Eygs, for they take up too much: 


room, {o that you can't ſet under her ſo many. 
The Hens having Hatch'd their Chickens , rake 

them and the ZZex to be kept in ſome conye- 

nicnt place in the Houſe, and after a Day or rwo 


Io their Rumps,which mm time will corru 
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foul Water. Far Cure, Pull off the ſaid Sk;r, and 
rub the Tongue with Sar. 

LICE LO Poobirgy, © chiefly ang corrupt 
Feeding ; Cure is, by bathing in warm 
Water, with {mall Pepper muxt therein. 

Stimging by YVenenous Creatures appears by 
their ſwel/ing and drooping ; for Cure, anoint them 
with Rue and Butter. 

Poultrey are oft troubled with ſwellings in 

the whaje 
Body. Cure 15, to pull away the Feathess; 
opening the Soar and thruſt our the Core; then 
—_ place with Sat and Water, or Brine. 
To cauſc Hens to $17, bathe them oft in 
cold Water, and guuſt a fmall Feather through 
their Noftrils. Sway 

Hens that CROW are very unnatural; to 
remedy which keep them from other Poultrey, 
and feed them with ſcorched Rarley , or {mall 


20 [Wheat. 


For Hens that are Crow-tredden , there is no 
remedy bur to kill them. It is ro be known by 
the ſtaring of their Feathers , and hanging their 
Wings. 


6 B&B & 8 & 


'GS ES E, as aforeſaid, arc very profitable to 
be kept, their chict food being Graſs, ag 


give them imall Oarmea!, ſome dry , and ſome 39 that the worſt, as in Commons; they are not $0 


{tcept in it; and when a little bigger , larger 
Oatmeal, Crums ot White-Bread, Curds , Barly- 
Meal foaked, and che like , until they grow big 
cnough to cat Oats,or Barley; alſo to chop green 
Chives among[t their Meat 1s very good. Be ſure 
let them not want Water ,, for . 64 breeds the 
Pip. | 

If you would have Cramd Chicken, let them 
be pur into the Coops {o loon as taken from the 


be kept withour the convenience of Hang 
The nto Lay carly in the Spring, and the 
ann, aid CARTE I <y they 
will carry up and down S:raw in their Bitk. and 
when they will $7, they will keep their Ne/ts, fo, 
that then pur their own Eggs to them. In abour a 
Month the Eggs will be Hatch'd ; then keep them 
ſome time inthe ZZouſe, feeding them with Cards, 
Barley-M-el wet in Milk , ground Malt, or Bran 


Hen, that is, when the forſaketh them ; and the 40 moiſtned in Mk or Water ; and; having gathered 


beſt Cram is HWheat-Meal and Milk made into 
Dough, and the Crams ſteept in Milk, and fo thruſt 
it down with your Finger in ſmall Pe/ets. A 
Fortnight is tufficient to tat them in. 


Of Capons. 


Apons , Which arc the ge/t Cock-Chickens, 
jhould be gel? fo fon as the Hen hath letr 


a little ſtrength turn out. the Gooſe. with, her 
Goſlings to feed, &c. ſtill, obſerving to feed them 
as aforclaid, until they, are fit to ſhift for them- 
ſelves.In about a Menth they. will be fit to put up 
to Fat tor Green-Geeſe ;, and for their Fatting. teed 
them thrice a Day, that IS, Marning, Noon, and 
Night , with, plenty of. Skeg-Oats boiled , with 
Milk, or Milk and Water mixt to drink. 

For the Fatning,of Gee/e let them take the be- 


them, if the Sroves be fo ſoon come down , or 50 nefit of the. Stable after, Harve/t,, which will 


elſe {o ſoon as they begin to Crow; for the Art 
of Geldins them is common, and ſoon learnt by 
ſeeing one or two ge/t. As for the Cramming, 
them for the 7ab/e, Take Barley Meal well litted, 
mixt with New-Milſk , which make into good 
ſtiff Dough, and to into Pellers , and feed t 

therewith , being wet in warm Mzk ; let them 
have rhcir Crops full, and tced them three rimes 
a day, viz. Morning, Noon, and Night, and in a 


make them fieſhy ; and then put them, up in 
Coops apart dark. kept, and let them haye always 
oy them. good Oats , or {pelted- Beans , and tor 
their Drink, Water - mixt- with Barley- Meal, and 
this will fatten them, in abour three Weeks, or 
you may. obſerve the ſame Directions, as aforc- 


For the pulling off, the, Feathers, as. ſome uſe, 
I holdiit nat good; being prejudicial ungp them. 


Fortnight, or three Weeks, they will be fat & 60 The general Infirmity, that Geeſe, age troubled 


nough. 
Diſeaſes that Poultrey are moſt ſubjet unto. 
He Pp is a white thin Ski, cr Scale grow- 


ing on the Tip of the 7ongue, which lua- 
ders their feeding , occaſioned from drinking 


_ 


<4, 
\ 
| 


with, is the Gargs/, being, a great ſtopping, of the 
Head. For Cure, Take three ar foyr Cloves of 
Garlick, beat them in a Mortar with iweet Butter, 
of which make lictle long Bay, and give rwa 
or. three, of then ro. her faſting, keeping her ſhur 
up for about two hours alzer, 


7 V) R- 
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= things which makes'their F#/z/þ unwholſom 3 The —4 
7.0 & 5 Mos Pea-Hen loves to lay abroad in Buſhes, Hedges, 
and the like ſceret places that the Cock 'may not 
His Fow! is very profitable, if you under- find her Zggs, for he will break them. They fit a 
ſtand how to order them rightly. The Month Fees her young withChee/e-Curds andBarly 
Young ones are very tender, and ſubject to the Meal mixt with Water, : They are very tender un- 
Cramp, clpecially if too tenderly kept, not per- til grown a little big, the leaſt Cold killing them, 
mitting them to go abroad with their Dams; fo fo that let them gor go abroad, bur in Sunſhiny 
that "tis obſerved , that a 7urkey that fits her or Warm Weather. This Fow! being- not. for the 
{c1f, and brings forth hcr Young wikew Houſing, 12 Di/b, 1 ſhall not preſcribe Rules to fat them ; but 
comes to more good, as nat ſubje&t ro the Cramp, As for their keeping, any Grain ſerveth them, and 


that (o often kills thoſe kepr in the Houſe, when that they will ger themſelves, if poſlible. WA 
they are put our in the Dew. They are generally . oe? 
incliged to rove or ſtray from their Dams, which SW ANS. 


are alſo very negligent of them ; for if ſhe hath | TY 
bur one following her, ſhe will not regard the =— is a ſtately , Bird, but ſeldom kept ; 
reſt, which oft proves the loſs of them,withour an for they require large Waters , and t 
Eye over them. | they will live ——_—_ they can get themlielves; 
Turkeys begin to Lay about March , and will bur in Froſty Weather they muſt be fed. When 
Sit about April , and Hatch in about a Month. 2o they make their Ne/ts, do not diſturb them. For 
They are very ſubje&t to Lay abroad, fo that feeding the Cigners forthe Diſh oblerve the fame 
carc muſt be taken to put them in the Hen-bhouſe, Rules as for Geeſe ; or it you have the conyeni- 
Cooping up thoſe that the Seryant finds with Z&zz ency of a ſinall piece of Ground with a Pond 
at Night, as afore-directed. in it, which is encompaſled with a Pale, or Wal 
The Young ones are fed with Curds, Milk, and you may feed them there, puring two 7roughs, 
Bread, and let their Drink be Milk and Water. one for old dryed Malt , and the 
When they have got ſtrength put them abroad for Barly and Water, and this way they will be 
in ſome warm place, and turn them not out till {ſooner fatted than in a Houſe. 
the Dew is off the Graſs, and fo ZHowſe them ar 


Nights. 3O Herns, Puets, Gulls, and Bitterns. 

For Fatting Turkeys, put them in Coops, and for £4 | ; 
the firſt Fortnight feed them with ſodden Barley, Erns, are nouriſhed for too rants \ 
or V.ats, and afterwards Cram them as Capons, as ro make 7raivs for entring Zawks, or elſe 
betore directed. tor the 7able ar Feaſts. The way to bring them 

up is to take them out of rheir Nets before they 
D:® cc £ can fly, and put themin a large high Bars that 


hath many high croſs Beams for them to Perch 

| His Fowl is no lf profitable than the reſt, upon; and to have on the Floor leveral Boords 

and leſs chargeable in keeping, generally about two Yards ſquare , with Rings in them, 
being ' their own Parveyers ; but 'tis good to 40 and there to place round ſhallow Tubs of Warter, 
feed them Mornings and Evenings to keep them and to the Boords ty great Gobbets of Dogs- 
tame, and to accuitom them to the Houſe, to Fleſh, according to the quantity you feed; and 
that when night comes they will be drawing hbe ſure to keep the place ſiweer, and oft ſhift the 
home ; theſe, or indeed any other Fow!, Water ; and let the Roof be fo that Rain may 
may be called home at any time when you de- fall in ſeveral places, which they much delight in; 
ſire, by a Pipe or any whiſtling Noiſe, and to bur if you feed any forthe Diſh, then inſtead of 
bring them to it, is always when you feed them, Dogs-Fleſh, give them Livers, or the Intrails of 
tro make ſuch a Noiſe, {o that when they hear Beaſts or Fowl, cut in pieces. And after this 
your P/pe, or Whiſtle,chey will immediately come manner you may feed the Ga/ls, or Bitterns. 
in exp<tation of Food; bur never call them, but 50 


Feed them, be it never fo little. Grains is very To feed Pheaſants,Partridges, and Quails. 
good for them. They arc great Layers when | 
they begin ; they Sit about a Month, and the ſe may be kept, and fcd in one large 
Daucklings muſt be ordered and fed , as your Geſ- Room, where you may have in diyers 


lings, only giving them Clivers chopt in Water, or Corners, Boxes for them torun in to hide them- 
Duckgraves,and when they are abroad will betrer ſelves, and in the midſt of rhe Room let rhete be 
ſhifr for themſelves than the Goſlings. Ducks, or placed three Wheat-fbeafs, two with their Ears 
Ducklings , ire calily fared , giving them good upwards, and the other with the Ears downwards, 


ſtore of any kind of Gratz. and near unto them ſhallow Tubs with fair Wa- : 
6o ter, to the end they may eat and drink art 
P & 4<-C 0 C:&& pleaſure, which will make them: foon far. 


As for the 24ai/, the beſt way is to keep them 

His Fowl is more for the delight of the £ye, in long flat Boxes, or Coops, with the Sticks or 

-& than profit ; however a few may be kepr, Wyers on the fore-ſide no wider than for them 

They are great Encmics to Fruit-Trees and Gar- to putforth their Zeads to feed, or drink out of 

dens, pulling off the Buds. They delight much rhe Troughs ; their Food is good imall Wheat, 
to feed on Toads, Newts , and fuch Venemous aud fair Water todrink. A. 

ou 
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You have been told ſcyeral ways how to take 
Pheſants, Partridges and Quails, in the Treatiſe 
of Fowling , to which I refer you; omirring it 
here ks ſo taken them, put them into 
your Room, as aforeſaid. 


- 


To feed Goodnits, Curlews, Gray-Plowers, 
and Knots, 


Inc Chiltern, or ſmall Wheat is very good ; 

let them be fed Mornings, Noons and Nights, 

and to have freſh clean Water; but the quicker 

way is to Cram them, and then uſe fine dreſt 

Wheat-Meal, mixt with Milk, with ſome of the 

ſaid Wheat, and fo made up into Paſt, and feed 

them with Crams thereof dipr in Water, giving 

chem their Gorges full ; and fo keep them feeding 
as oft as their Gorges arc empty. 


> PIGEONS. 


and ſcryiceable for the Table, but the wild 

ords the greateſt, by reaſon they pet their Food 
abroad, except it be in hard froſty and ſnowy 
Weather, when nothing is to be got, and about 
Mid-ſummer betore Peaſe are ripe, this Seaſon be- 
ing called Benting-time , as being then conſtrain- 


Pins cither wild or tame are very profitable 
a 


ed to feed on the Seeds of Bent-graſs ; and at 3© 


thoſe times they muſt be allowed. Food. 

Pigcons arc great lovers of Salt, fo that it is 
very good to {et a large Salt-pot in your Dove- 
Houſe, that is, temper up ſome Loom and Salt to- 
gether in a Por, and the Pigeons will feed there- 
on with great delight, and occaſion them not to 
torſlake your Dove-Houſe. 

. Aſſafetida being boyld in Water, and the 
Holes of the Dove-Hovſe waſhed 1|crewith , 


There is nothing more ad vantageous to be 
6. gt A and there muſt be a con- 
venient, and place made choiſe of for 
that purpoſe, which ſhould be ſquare, or rather 
more long than broad , and extending from Faſt 
to Weſt, and facing the South, to the end thar 
the Bees returning late Home at Night may the 
berrer ſee their way in. Bur ſome are of another 
opinion, and that is; to let them have the benefir 


10of the Morning Sun, as much as poſſible, thar 


time being the beſt to Floney ; but the 
ſureſt way is to let them have as much of both 
Morning and Evening Swn as the place will ad- 
mit of ; for the Morning Sw# makes them ſwarm 
carly in the Day. Let the Apiary be well defend- 
ed high Winds,eſpecially rowards the North ; 
hur ler not the Fences, be fo high as to hinder 
the Swr, nor fo ncar as to obſtruct rheir Flight ; 
alſo let it be remote from ill Smells, and not fre- 


20 quented by Poultrey : Let the Ground be k 


mowed, not digged or pared if it be Graſs, fe 
in the Summer it will bc too hot, and in the 
Winter too cold; and let it not be too remote 
from the /Youſe, that you may be often with them 
ar Swarning time,or upon ſeveral other occaſions. 
Likewiſe it would be very neceſſary to plant at 
ſome reaſonable diſtance from the Bees, Frut- 
trees, that they may pitch upon the Boughs in 
Swarming-time near at hand, 

The uſual way to ſet the Stocks of Bees upon, 
arc Stools, Benches, or Seats. 

The Stools arc placed at different Heights, but 
abour a Foot is well. They muſt be fer ſhel- 
ving that the Rain may run off, and made twoor 
three Inches wider than the /{rves, with a place 
before for the Bees to light upon. They may 
be made of Wood, or Stone, but Stone is not fo 
good, as being too hot in Summer, and roo cold 
in the Winter. The Sro0ls ought to ſtand abour 


will cauſe a {cent to be on their Feathers, fo qo hive Foot one from another ; in a ſtraic Rank 


that what company they light into, by their plca- 

ſing Scent they will draw home with them. 
Cumin Seeds boyled in Water and applyed as 

aforcſaid , will do the fame, being an excellent 


_ drawcr. 


Bur that which is adjudged the moſt effcftual 
(were 1t lawful) is a Salt or proud Bitch baked 
or roaſted with Cumin-ſceds, and ſet in the Dove- 
Houſe. 


Of BEES, and how to order them. 


Here is no Creature fo induſtrious, and 
takerh ſuch great pains as the Bee, go- 
ing out early and coming Home latc, never reſt- 


ing bur in cold and wet Weather; for Idleneſs is 


fo deteſtable a Vice amongſt them, that none arc 


tollerated rhereunto bur their Sovereign, every one 
being employed either abroad in gathering Ford, 


from Faſt to Weſt ; and if they are placed one 
behind another, they ſhould be cight or nine 
Foot aſunder , and the Stools of the one Rank 
to be placed againſt the open places of the other, 
and free from all incumbrances to hinder their 
Flight. 

Benches arc the moſt common in uſe,and known 
to every one ; but they are nothing near ſo com- 
modious as S/ools, being ſubjc to divers incon- 


5© Vemiencies. 


Seats arc eſteemed the beſt, for every Stock 
of Bees make a {mall Houſe of about rwo Foot 
Square , and ſomething higher, which ſhould be 
placed upon four Legs about a Fort aboye 
Ground, and covered with Boards or 7 yles, to 
caſt off the Rain, with the North fide cloſed up, 
the Eaſt and Weſt ſides ro be made with Dores 
to open and ſhut at pleaſure; and the fore part 
or South ſide ro have a falling Dore to cover the 


or at Home in building Combs,feeding their Young, 6o one half thereof, which is to be raiſed up as oc- 


or {ome other employ ; and no Creatures live to- 
gcther in that uniry and amity in one Houſe or 
Habitation, as having no ſingle propriety in any 
thing they ger or do , all being as it were in 
common amongſt them ; nor is their Labour 
compulſive, but every one endeavours ro out- 
vie the other in their induſtrious Labours. 


4 


caſion requires: and it likewiſe ſerves in the Sum- 
mer Scaſonas a Pent Houſe to ſhelter them from 
the extream Heat 'in the mid part of the Day , 
which is apt to melt their Zoney. 

On theſe Seats may be placed any fort of 
Hive, whether of Straw, Board, or Glaſs, which 


will preſeryc them to a longer _——— 
than 
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than it placed on Stools or Benches. 
Althoughin ſome Winter days the Sun ſhines 
ſeemingly warm and comfortable, yer it is not 


265 
the Prime Swarm is gone, abour nine or ten Everi- | w_ 


ings after , when another Brood is ready, the 
Hive being overcharged with them, the next 


p convenient to open the Doors to let them out, ,. Prince begins to tune in a treble woyce, and in a 
2 neither too carly in the Spring, before they can , day or two after the old Queen will make her re- 
, find employment for gathering of Honey 'ply in a baſe Note, as it were declaring her con- 
The moit uſual Zives are the Srraw; bur of ent for their Swarming. In the Morning before 


late there is a new invented one of Wood made 
in Squares, and fo ordered to be one Story above 


they Swarm they come down near the Stool, 
and there call ſome what longer, and art the time 


the other ; 1 cannot ſay much in praiſe or dif- 1 of their Swarming they come down to the Stool, 


praiſe of it; but the Invention did not much rake, 


the chicf deſign being to preſerve the Srccts of 


Bees, and yet take the Honey, which by the com- 
mon way arc ſmothered. 


Glaſs-Hives fuit the diſpoſition and nature of 


the Bee, whodelights to ſce their workmanſhip 
go forward, infomuch that by Obſervation they 
will be more laborious, as it were endeavourin 

to out-do one another in their diligence. Allo 


theſe ſorts of Hives afford great —_ to the 20 


curious by ſecing how they work, and order their 
alfairs to wondertul admiration. 

For the dreſſing the new //rves,the inſide muſt 
be very (mooth, and free trom Srraws and Sticks, 
which much offends them. As for the rubing 
them with (ſweet Zerbs , and ſplending then, 
(that 1s ſetting up the Sticks) it 1s common and 
well known to moſt Countrey People, fo that 


I ſhall paſs that by. 


and beginning their Notes more thicker and fhril- 
let, they all come forth in grcat haſt. 

It the Prime Swarm be broken, the ſecond will 
both call and ſwarm the ſooner , probably the 
next day, and after that a third, and ſometimes 
a fourth , and all within a Fortnights Space. 

Sometimes a Swarm will caſt another that 
Year ; bur if late, "tis not worth the keeping, ae- 


cording to the old Rhime, 


A Suarmin July, 
1s not worth a Hy. 


It is cuſtomary when Bees Swarm, to make 


a tinkling Noyle upon a Baſon, Kettle, Pan 
or the like, thereby the better to gather them to 


ſettle ; but by the Judicious and ſuchas have 
made trials concerning, the fame, 'tis found very 
ile and fooliſh, rather cauſing them to fly away; 


If you would have your S/ocks to encreale, 39 for all great Noyes are offenſive to them; there- 


make your 7ives ſmaller ; and 1t your deſign be 
to have good quantity of //omey, make them lar- 
per; for a few Z{ves well ordered and in a thri- 
ving condition, will afford Bees enough ro Stock 
many ot the larger F{ves. 

As for the Swarming, if the "_ be dry , 


cold and windy, it will much retard their Swarm: 


fore your buſineſs ſhould be only to watch their 
ſerling, and if they fly. alofr and are like to be 
gone, theri caſt up Duſt amongſt them to make 
them come down. 

The Swarm being ferled,as it were like a Cluſter 
of Grapes, and the Hive well rub'd with ſweet 
Herbs,&&c. ſhake them off the Bough into the F7ive, 


ing, nor will thcre be many that Year ; bur it it 


which ſhould be of a fit Size an(werable to the 
be mild and calm with gentle Showers, they will 


bigneſs of the Swarm to fill ir thatYear;and having 


Swarm carly and the oftner ; about mid My in 40 a Sheet,or ſuch like C/oth ſpread upon the Ground, 


an carly and kindly Spring they may begin, and 
then comes in your care to look after them; bur 
nay may have timely notice of their Swarming 

y obſcrving theſe Signs. They will hover abour 
the Doors in cold Evenings and Mornings, and in 
ſultry hot Mornings, and Evenings they will hang 
out; they will run haſtily up and down, caſt our 
their Drenes, and there will be a moittne(s upon 
tlie Stool. Alſo it the Weather be hor and gloo- 


ſer the Five thereon, for fome time, until the 
Bees are ſerled therein; or if the the Bouzh i& (mall 
on which they Swarm, you may cut it off, and 


pur it into the #/rve under the Sheer, as atorcſaid. 

[f the Swarm (eEparare, and light in two places, 
bur in ſight of one another , diſturb the leſſer 
parcel, and they will fly to the rett ; but if not 
in ſight , then Five them in two Z#/rves; then 


bring them together, anc! ſhake the Bzes our of 


my, and after a Shower orgloomy Cloud hath 59 one of the Hives on the Sheet whercon the 0- 


ſent them home, and that they hang out roge- 
ther, then expect a ſuddain Swarming. 


Bur on the contrary, it they continually lye 
forth, eſpeciallF”abour mid June, "tis a Sign of 


their not Swarming ; Allo much ſtormy and win- 
dy Weather obſtructs cheir Swarm , alcthoug 
they are ready, and cauſcrh rhem to lye our ; | 
ke doch Weather that hath been very hot and 
cry, tor ſome continuance. 


ther E/ive ſtands, and place the other ZZve on 
chem, and they will take to it. 

When Swarms come late, and are but ſmall, 
tis .convennient to unite them, by which means 
they will be more induſtrious iri their labour. 


The manner of uniting them is thus; Place the - 


Elive, whercing you have newly pur your Swarm 
you intend to drive into another, in a place that 
the Skirts may be uppermolt, and {er the other 


Now tor the cauſing them to Swarm, keep 4 upon him, bindiag them abour the Skirts with 4 


che Hives as cool as pollible, by watering the 


Ground near them, by ſhading the #/zves, by 
enlarging the Doors to give them Air , and by 


fOrcung, them into the Z/zves gently with a Bruſh; 


{uttering chem not to cluſter together 
As concerning the Signs of After-/warming, , 
chere 1s more certainty to be oblerved ; tor when 


long Zowel, and fo let them ſtand until Morn- 
ing, and the Hees will all atcend, that you may 
the next Morning fet the Reccrver on a Stool, and 
atter this manncr you may put two or three 
Swarms together ; but be fure to unice them the 
ſame Evening , or the next at {urthelt char chey 


YW Arm. 


Tyy For 
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For preſerving your ſelf from ſtinging in the 
time of Swarming, the beſt and ſurcſt way is to 
te pane. with a Net made of fine Thread or 

Silk, with a doſe Meſh, which caſt over your 
Head, Hart and all, compaſling your Face ; and 
| for your Hands have on Gloves. And if not- 
withſtanding you happen to be ſtung, pull out 
the Sting as ſoon as poſlible, and for rhe aſſwag- 
ing the ſwelling , heat a piece of Iron red 
hot, and hold it as near to the place grieved as 
poſlible , and for as long a continuance as you 
can endure it, and it will attrat out that 
Venom cauſed by the Sting. But the moſt com- 
mon way is to rub the Wound with the leaves of 
Houſe-leck , Mallows, Marygolds , Rue , Holly- 
hock and V inegar, or Salt «4, V inegar ; but none 
of theſe arc fo good. 

As ſoon as a Swarm hath entred the Z7rve, 
they loſe no time, but begin ro work and gather 
Wax for the building their Combs, ſo that it is a 
Sight worthy to be ſeen to obſerve how theſe 
poor Creaturs frame their curious Workmanſhip; 
which may be done, if put into tranſparent or 
Glaſs Hives , or in Wooden Hives that have 
Glaſs Windows. 

The beſt Seaſon to remove an old Stock of 
Bees, is about Michaelmaſs,that is, a little betore 
and a little after ; alſo about the end of Febru- 
ary, or begining of March at the lateſt. Let the 
time be in the Evening, when all the Bees are 
quict, and when the Wearhcr is” fair. The 
H{1v2 muſt be put on a Board, and gently car- 
ried to the place where it is to be ſer, for jog- 
ging Spoyls the Hive,looſning the Combs,and dil: 
turbing the Bees. 

Ir ott times happens, that through a cold, dry 
and unſcaſonable Spring, as alſo by a cold and 
early Winter, that B-es will not have a Stock of 
Honey ſufficient to keep them. 

In this caſe they muſt be fed, and rhe beſt 
Food is H ney mixt with ſweet Wort, which muſt 
be conveyed into the ves by ſmall Canes or 
Troughs dayly , until the approaching Summer 
affords them proviſion abroad. Inſtcad of F7o- 
ney you may give them Sugar. Some pives them 
Toaſts of Bread ſopt in Ale; others dry Meal, 
or Flower of Beans. 

There are ſeveral things very offenſive and in- 
jurious to Bees, as Smoak, ill Scent; and Smells, 
Noyſe, ill Weather, as Winds, Cold, Feat, and 
Rain, which may be prevented by well placing 
the Aptary; Noyſom Creatures , as Spiders, 
Snails , Frogs , Toads, Moths, &c. and devour- 
ing Creaturs and Inſetls, as Birds, Mice, Waſps, 
and Hornets are alſo injurious to them. 


SERICULETVOURE 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of External Injuries among ſt 
Cattle , and other Inconvemen:- 
cies that hap en to the Hus- 


bandman, with Remedies for the 
ſame. 


Injuries ſuſtained by Beafis and Vermine. 


IO 


OXES are found very Irious in 
killing and taking away forks, Paakoey, 
20 and oft times young Lambs , eſpecially near 

Woods and Foreſts ; fo that ſuch things can hard- 

ly eſcape them. . 

Now for the taking this ſubtile Creature di- 
vers Inventions are uſed, as by Traps, Gins, 
Snares,&c. as well as by Dogs,which having treated 
thereof in Z/unting, I ſhall omit it here. 

POLE-CATS, FITCHETS, W E4- 
SELS, and the like Vermin, are great Enemics 
to the Hen-Rooſts, Dove-Houſe , and Warren ; 

30 for taking and deſtroying of all which ſuffici- 
cnt | arc given in the XIX. Chapter 
in Hunting, 

RATS and MICE are great Encmies, not 
only in the Houſes, Granaries Barns, and Stables ; 
bur alſo in the Gardens, Orchards, and Fields. 

For deſtroying them within-Doors, 7raps are 
very good ; alſo Baits of Arſenick, or the Roots 
of white Hefebore, mixt with Sugar, and laid in 
their Holes or Haunts are very good; but that 

49 which is more effetual, ſeldom or never failing, 
is white Ar/nick beaten to fine Powder , whi 
uſe as followeth : Take Ray/ons of the Sw , ſplit 
and dip them in the Arſnick, and fo cloſe them 
again. Alſo, Take Apples Codled, and the ſoft 
+ mix with the Arſnick rogether with Sugar : 

kewiſe, Take fome Hoes-Lard, Flower of Malt 
and Arſnick mixt together ; to cach of - theſe 
three things pur a little quantity iaco an Oyſer- 
ſhel, lay them in ſuch places where the Rats 
come, and it will certainly deſtroy them. 

For deſtroying Field: Mice, fo injurious to Gar- 
dens in cating and ſpoiling the WaZ-Fruit , as alſo 
the Beans, Peaſe, and the like, obſerve theſe Di- 
reQions : Get a piece of a Deal-Board , which 
cut into thin ſlices, make them pretty ſmooth ; 
then cur twenty pieces fix Inches long, and 
as many three /zches long , as many 
rwo Inches long; then cut a Notch in the 
PE ſide of that piece ſix Inches long , about two 

Inches from the end, and a croſs Notch upon the 

flar fide within half an Zxch of the end ; then 

the other of two Znches , to cur it taper at one 
end , and a croſs Notch on the Flat ſide made 
within half an Zxch of the end; then the Stick - 
that is two Inches and an half muſt be taper ar 
one end, that ſo the croſs Notch may in the 

Stick of rwo Zrches reſt upon the top of the 

rwo 
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two Inches and an half; and then the rwo /nches 
'"muſt ac the Taper end go inro the Stick that is 
fix Inches, 'and the Notch of the fide will be a 
ſtay ro hold'up the 7ies; then take forty Tiles, 
and rhey will ſerve for rhe twenty 7raps, and 
fir them as near as you can to fall cloſe rogerher ; 
'Then rake the three Sticks , rhe fix Tuch, the 
three and the rwo Pxch Sticks, and place the three 
Inch Stick to the edge of the undermoſt bot- 
rom Tile ; then take r | 
place the Notch of it upon the Taper end of 
the rhree Notch Stick ; then take the ſix Zxcb 
Stick, and ſer the Taper end of the two Inch 
Stick in the Notch thar is at the end of the ſix 
Inch Stick ; then the Notch of the ſide of the 
ſix Inches muſt hook into the fide of the three 
Inch Stick , otherwiſe the weight of the 7ile 
will make the Sticks fly all apart; if it ſtand 
when it is ſer exactly like a Figure of 4, you 


ſhall ſee every part in the Frontice-piece. You 20 


muſt bait the end of the ſox Inch Stick with 
Lard, and dip it into Oatmeal , and bair bur the 
uppermoſt (ide; then having ſet them all alon 
the Hedges, or Wall-ſides, you will find g 
ſtore raken of them , for the Traps ſeldom mils: 
And in thoſe Traps where Mice are taken , when 
you ſer them again, you ſhould Bait them a- 
freſh with Lard and Oatmeal, as aforeſaid. 
Theſe 7raps are very good to: take 7itmice, 


which is a very deſtrutive Bird to the Buds of 30 


Trees, as alſo ro Wall-Fruit. 

MOLES, or WANTS, are preat Enemies 
to Gardens , Meadows, rand Corn-fields ; they are 
to be taken with 7raps , which are to be placed 
in the Moles Rocd , Paſſage, or Trench; and of 
theſe 7raps there are ſeveral ſorts, but the beſt 


that the Traps may be ſer again, for in-onn BuC 
ſeven or eight may be taken without re- 
moving the 7rap. 
Another way to take Moles. 


Jari taken a Doe-Mole, ral Beraked 
ng and haying made AY es mid- 
0 the main Trench , or Paſſage ; {et the Pot 


two Tnch Stick , and x0 that the trop may be even with the bottom of 


the Trench ; then fill it about half full with 
Mould, and put ſome great Worms therein for the 
Mole to live upon , and cover the Pot very cloſe 
that no Light come therein ; and the Buck-Mole 
will not fail to viſit the Doe in the Pot , eſpeci- 
ally if ir be ſer about March, which is their 
Bucking-time ; for then 'tis faid they will run 
about a quarter of a Mile after a Doe , and by 
this means (with rhe help of a few Pots) all the 
Bucks will be taken. ; wilt et 

If you Fume the Trenches with Brimſtone , 
Garlick, and the like unfayoury things, the Moles 
will forſake the Ground. The like they will do, 
if you puta dead Mpc into their Trenches. . 

The uſual places for their Beds and Haunts, 
are in Banks, and near FHedge-rows. | 

Mole-Ketchers are very expert in taking them 
in the Mornings and Evenings , when they ſtir, 
only with cheir Paddle-Staves. 


Tnjurious Fowl and Tnſefts. 


He Crows, Rooks, and Daws; as alſo Spar- 
rows, T itmice, Bulfinches, and the like ſmall 
Birds, deſtroy much Corn, as alſo Cherries ; the 
like do Fayes ani Miuzpiesr. There are divers 


is thus made: Take a picce of Board abour three Inventions ro deſtroy them, which are taken 


Inches broad; and five /nches long, with the ends 
made 'Taperwiſez on one ſide fix two ſmall 
Sticks like round Arches, at cach end one, la 

enourh for a Mole to go through; in the midſt 
of the Board make a Hole large enough to re- 
ceive a Gooſe-{2uill, into which a Peg of about 
rwo J/nches long is to be pur. You muſt 
* alſo be provided with a Zaz/e Stick, or ſome 
other bending Wood of about a _Tard and an half 
long, which 1s to be ſtuck in the Ground with a 
Link-of orſe-hair tryed ro it; and before you 
fix the Trap into the Moles Paſſage, put the Hair- 
Spring through the Hole in the midſt of the 
Board and place it round even with the oops, 
and wirh the ſaid Peg (gently put into the Hole 
to ſtop the Knot of the ZZazir-Spring;) then 
make the Trap faſt down by hooked long Sticks 
thruſt into the Earth, to the end that the Spring- 
Stick may not draw up the 7rap; and the 7rap 
muſt be exatly covered over with Earth , that 
there may be no Light appearin the ſaid 7renth; 
And when the Mole h that way , by thru- 


ſting ont the ſaid Peg that hangs looſly - bo 
u 


dicular downwards, and the Xnor pa 
the Hole, the Mole is become <= 


Spring. 

F ar this Method you may ſet what quantity 
of Traps your Ground requires ; which ſhould 
be rended every day Morning and Evening at 
their Working times, to ſee what are taken; and 


with 


—— a 'Y oe : 
_- = Q oh 
© EW. 
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notice of in the Treatiſe of Fowling, 
Kites and wild Hawks oft-times kill the 


O Chickens. 


Snails, Slugs, Waſps, Ants, Hornets, Ear-wigs, 
Caterpillirs, Ants,Snakes and the like are alſo yery 
pernicious to the Husbandman ; but they may 
calily be deſtroyed with a little care and 


pains. 
Injuries ſuſtained by the Heavens. 


Ith Winds are v icious to Fruits; 

Trees, Corn, Hops, Buildings c. eſpecially 
in plain; open; and high Countries; for a defence 
from which, the Eim (or other high Trees) is a 
great ſhelter ro ZZouſes ; and for Fruits and Hops 
good Wafs, Pales, and Hedges ate a Preſervarive ; 
and for Corn, there is no better way than good 
- +l_ and Encloſures, as before treated 
(9, 
i Thunder, Tempeſts, Hail and Lightning are 
preat enemies to the Fusbandman in divers re- 
pets, which being fo well known are unneceſia- 
ry to be nated. 

Blighting atid Mildews prove oft rimes faral to 
Corn; but if a good Shower of Rain immediatel 
follows, or that the Wind blow ſtiffly; it wa | 
or ſhaketh ir off. Bur this Il|-conveniency doth 
moſt attend Incloſures. Alſo the Sowing of Wheat 
early is a great prevention of Mi/dews : And 

Bearded . 
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Bearded Wheat is not ſubje&t thereto , as other 


Great and haſty Rains are very pernicious to 
Corn-Ground, ef + lly to ſuch that lye low, and 
at the bottom of 7ills , for which it is good to 
make Water-Courſes, or Drains, to carry it away : 
And a wet Harveſt is very bad, not only as to 
Expences, bur as to the ſpoyling the Corn, which 
the better to prevent the old Proverb, 


yery troubleſom. Now to preyent this, where no 
Springs can be found by digging of Wels , make 
Ciſterns which may be i cnough to hold 
as great a quantity of Water. as you think fir, 


+ which will caſily be filled, be ir never fo big in 


the Winter. 

For the making theſe Ciſterns , make a Bed of 
ood Clo, and lay thereon Bricks for the Floor ; 
- raiſe the Wall round about, lcaving a con- 


To make Hay whilſt the Sun ſhines. And ler the 10 venient ſpace berwixt the Bricks and the Earth, 


Corn be well ſhock'd up, which will very much 
xm tran 1 —_ of Rain. ihe 
Violent long Froſts are very prejudicial in 
ſevcral reſpects, eſpecially tro forward Fruits , 
Seeds, and Plants in the Spring. Alſo ſome 


| Lands (as cold Clayey Ground) are more ſubject 


to ſuffer by bitter FrofFs , than thoſe *that lye on 


-a warm Sand , or Gravel; alſo thoſe that lye 


moiſt, more than thoſe that lye dry ; and rhoſe 


that lye on the North and Eaſt fides of 77i1/s, 20 


more than thoſe that lye on the South and Weſt. 
And as a Remedy for this, Incloſures arc very 
good, being a great preſeryative to Corn, Trees, 
Plants, Wc. | 

Allo Horſe-Dung laid to the Roots of young 
and tender 7rees, and Plants , is a great prelcr- 
yative againſt pinching Froſts. Likewiſe Straw, 
Hawm, Fern, or Furz, will very much defend any 
thing from Froſts. Allo Mat, or Canvaſf, is very 


to ram in Clay as faſt 25 rhe Wa/l is made; but 
be ſure let the Bed of Clay be of a good thick- 
neſs, and well tem , that the Clay chop nor, 
for then ,it is ſpoiled, and will not hold 
Warer. 


CHAP. XIV. 


A KALEN DAR, or Monthly 
Direttions to the Huzsband.- 


man, 


' | Here is a peculiar time to be obſerved for 


good to preſerve Beds of tender Planis, or 3Ocially for ſuch that depend upon the mura 


Flowers, being arched over with Sticks, and the 


{aid Mat, or Canvaſs, laid upon it. The like it is 
for o:-Beds, for the railing of Sreds in the 
Spring. 

Fruit gathered into the Houſe is ſubjet to 
great damage by Freſfts, fo that to prevent tlus 
miſchict in a great mcalure calt Srraw over 
them. 

This Kingdom is much ſubjet ro Feat and 
Drowght in the Summer Seaſon, fo that to many 
Seats Water is much wanting, all ſtanding Poo/s 
being then drycd up, infomuch that Cattle are 


- drove to Water a conſiderable diſtance ro {ſome 


Spring or Riv'r; and noHater for the Houſhold 
Afﬀairs, but what is brought by a Car?, which is 


the moſt Afﬀairs in the World , bur = 
of 


Seaſons of the Year , being the cſlenial part 

AGRICULTURE, inſomuch that every Huſ- 
bandman ſhould have his Chart, or Draught, to 
ſteer by, and to reinforce his Memory , to that 
the multiplicity of his Afﬀairs may 'not occaſion 
his forgetting thoſe things that are neceſſary to 
be undertaken , always obſerving the Proverb, 
To take Time by the Fore-lock , for Time jet ſlip 
can't be recalled, fo that it is a great negligence to 


40 be roo late; and you ſhall rarely find a thriving 


HTS BANDMAN to be behind with his 
Afﬀairs , for if you expe a Reward of your 
Labours, P/ow, Sow, and Reap in due Seaſon. Bur 
to proceed ro the Monthly Kalendar , beginning 

with Faruary. 
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 ACRIAIC 
Sun-Riſc. | JANUARY 31 Da 
ont gn ANVANY 3609s 


New-Tears 


oOCaſtor and Polux riſeth in 
the 'Evening, 


O40 naw t » 


Lucida Corona, or the 
| Crown, is with the Sus. 
- {The Dog-Star riſeth in the 


Evening. 


£® Sun in A- 
11] qQuarins. 


T5 


JO 


- 


; a 
A Froſty January'is ſcaſonable,although ic proves 
the Rich mans charge, and the Poor mans miſery. 

Now it is time to Plow, or Fallow the Ground 
deſigned tor Peaſe,Beans,or Oats; and if the Wea- 
ther be Mild, ſow forward Peaſe, and ſer Garden- 
Beans, digging or trenching your Garden Ground, 
to make it mellow for your Crop in the Spring, 
if your time did not permit you in December. 

Now it is good time to water Meadows , and 
Marſh Grounds , and to drain Arable Lands by 
curting Water- Faurrows. 

If the Scaſon be Hard and Froſty , carry our 
your Dung on your Land , laying it on Heaps 
until the Weather be mild and open. 

Lopand Top Trees, and cut your Coppices and 
Hedge-rows. , . 

In opcy Weather remove and plant Trees and 
Vines, dig and trench Gardens, lay up your Bor- 
ders, uncover the Roots of ſuch Trees that re- 
quire it , putting Soil unto them. Alſo Prune 
your Vines and Trees, Nail and trim Wal-Fruits, 
cleanſe Trees from MofSand Succors, gather Cions 
for Grafts, and ſtick them in the Ground until 
Grafting time. Make Hot-Beds, and Sow your 
choice Salads, alſo Colly-flowers, Tc. ſecure your 
choice Flowers and Plants from the Cold 
Covers, Straw, or Dang. Earth up the Roots of 
ſuch Plants that the Froſt hath uncovered. Ser 
Rpiahſere Hedge and Ditch; Cut away Ant-hils. 
Houſe your weanling Calves and Colts. Be careful 
of your Ews and Lambs. Set Traps to deſtroy 
YVermin. Dig Weedy Hop-Grounds xemove Bees,and 


turn up Bee-Fives,and ſprinkle chem with {weer 
warm Worr, 


U 


IO 
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29 Days. 


or. Leonis riſcth in the 


T 

2 Candlema Evening. | 

5 _ 

6 ( 

7 ERS 

8 17 00,5- OO[Sun in Piſces, 

9 | 

I | | 

12 | 

13 bY 

14|Valentine 

tc | Tf 

1616. 4515. 45 Cor Hydre riſeth in thel 

17 Evening My 
18 The Lions 7ail riſeth int 
I | - the Evening, | 

20 Fomahant is with the Sun. | 
21 | | 

by. 

2 39 5- | 

2 a\ Matthias | & 
25 | | 4 

* | 
27 

28 

- | 


This is a buſie Month for ſowing of Peaſe, 
Beans,Tares, and Oats, being the principal Seaſon 


for Lenten Grain. out Dung, and ſpread it 
before the Plowgh ; but tor Paſture Grounds that 


are wer,chuſe the hard Froſts. Make haſt to Plant 
ſuch Trees that your occaſions'would not it 
you in January, for now the Sap xileth up,and then 
it.is roo late: You may alſo yer plant Quick-ſets. 
Set Ofers, Poplars, Willnvs, and other Aquaticks, 
this being a very good Seaſon. If the Seaſon is 
mild ſow Hemp-ſeed,as allo Muftard-ſeed. Cleanſe 
your Ground from Moles befoxe breeding time, 
which is in March,and ſpread the Mole-hills. This 
is ſeaſonable for cynting Coppices,Lopping of 7rees 
and plaſhing of Quick-ſets. If the Weather , 1s 
remperate Graft your forward Fruits,and cleanſe 


5O Fratt-Trees from Moſs and Cankers. Cut not your 


tender Wal Fruit until the Frofts are over. Trim 
up your Palliſade-Hedges and Eſpaliers. Lay 
Branches to take Root. Set Nuts, Fruit-Stones,and 
Kernels ,with other hard Seeds. Towards the mid- 
dle, or latter end of the Month fow Carots, Parſ- 
nips,Onions Sallating,Parſly Spinage,and other hard 
Seeds ; plant Cabages, Ligquorice ; plang out Colly- 
flowers into Warm-Beds. Make up FHot-Beds Be 
Cucumbers Melons & c. Sow Aſparagus. Gather off 


by 60 the Snails from the Wall-fruir,let Traps for taking 


Bull-finches that deſtroy the Buds of Fruit-Trees. 
Plane Hops if the Weather be mild , and dreſs 
them that are our of heart. You may yet remove 
Bees, and half open their Paſſages. This Month 
is good to ſew Fiſb-Ponds, and-to take Fiſh. 


Z zz MARCH 


of 

2; Bootes riſcth in E- 
j vening. | 
[21 | 

L2 . 

['F pi Virginis riſcs in the 

24 vening. 

; 5. z© 6. 30 Lady Day. | 
7 | 
8 
9 Second - | in the oy 

30 Wing of Yirgo riſeth 

31 | J in the Evening. 


MANXCH ji Diys. 
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2 
13 1 » 
\4 | 
5 
6 | 
4 | 
p | 
U 6. _ 00 Sun int Aries. Aquinottial: 
[1 
: Artturus riſeth in the E\ 
x3 » verang. 
: | 
k 1E3 
185. 6. 15Caff of the tight Leg 
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This Morth ufhers in the welcom Spring, and 
k it provedry, is eſteemed ominons of a ha 

year for Obra. In this Month and the next ſow 
all ſorts of French Graſſes, or FHay-ſeed, and if 


alſo rhe principal Scafon for Oats, Barley, Peaſe, 
Ec. Alſo ſow Carots, F arſnips,Turnips ,Cabage-ſeeds, 
Parſley Skirrets Onions, Leeks,Garlick Spinage,Purſ- 
1aine,Lettnce Raddiſh Sallery Smallage , Endroe Suc- 
cory, Maryzo/ds, with divers other Sammer Herbs. 
You may tranſplant moſt forts of ſweet Herbs, 
and Summer Flowers, Make your Fot Beds for 
Melons, and Cucumbers. Dreſs up and ſtring your 
Srrawberry-Beds, Uncover Aſparagzus-Beds , and 


4 - 4517- 15 


30 2 riſes with the Sw. 
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F- 1516. 45 
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264. 30/7- 307 irgiliz, or the Pleledhry 


2 L: 
3s 5 | 
Tf the Sprivg is forward, cleanſt and rid away 
the Wood from the Coppices , and fence them in 
ro preſerve them from Cattle. It is now ſealona- 


ble to Fel) fach Timber you imtend to Bark. If 
the Seaſon is dry Fallow your Ground , cleanfe 


the Weather be temperate Flax and Hemp. ft is 40 and ſcour your Ditches , and make haſt ro ſow 


your French Seeds that you could not do in 
March ; and you =_—_ alſo ſow Hemp and Flax 
in the beginning of this Month. Now is a good 
Scafon to ſow all Garden Seeds, if the Weather is 
dry: and when it is wet, plant your Garden 
Herbs, and ſow ſuch render Seeds that can't en- 
dure the cold Frofts. Sow Cucurmbers and Melons ; 
ſer Artichoaks, French-Beaws , and Enmgliſh-Beans. 
In the beginning of this Month Graft ſome forts 


tranſplant them. Slip and plant Arrichoats, and ;0 of Fruit in the Stock Gather up Snails and 


Liquorice. Platt all Garden-Herbs and Flowers © * 


thar have fhrous Roots. And fuch choice Flowers 
that are not natural for our Climate fow in Z7er- 
Beds. Now is a good time to plant Madder, and 
Saffron, As alſo Hops, and to dreſs them up. Sow 
Pine-Fernels, and the Seeds of all Winter Greens : 
Alſo Pinks and Carnations. This is the principal 
Seaſon for Grafting a'l forts of Frait-Trees, and 
cover the Roots ” ſuch 7rees that you laid open 


Slugs after Evening Showers, as alſo carly in the 
Mornings. Sow your Ammal Howers that come 
of Seed, that you may have Flowers all the 
Summer : Alſo fow the Seeds of Winter-Greens, 
and tranſplant ſuch Flowers with fbrous Roots 
that were left unremoved in March. You may 
now ſer forth your TO that are _ 
in your Conſervatory in inter , except O- 
rake Trees, and thoſe bring not forrh till May. 


inthe Winter. Carry Dung into your Gard-ns, and go Allo tranſplant and remove your Jafimines, Myr- 


Orchards. Deſtroy what Moles you could not in 
February. Itis yer ſeaſonable to fer Offers, Withws, 
and rhe like Aquaticks. Lay up your Meadows and 
Paſtures deſigned to Mr, and keep up your 
Fences. If the Weather be dry,Row! your Whear. 
'Tis a good Seaſon to Lop 7rees, and fell Coppices 
And this is the belt Seaſon to raiſe the beſt Brood 


Peultrey. 


tles,and rhe like tender Greens : 'And towards the 
end of the Month, if the Wearher be mild , clip 


your Phillyrea, and = fort of Winter 

Greens. t Hops, and Pole . Lay open 

your Bees to gather rhe ſteers of the Flowers. 
MAY 
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FIX. Gi or $corpionit Sets in the þ | | | 
aco ing. 2 : | 
, The Great Dog-Star 3 13- 4518.  I5 
4 | the Evening, 4 | 
5 | 5 | 
6 j4 I517- 45 6 
7 oh | | 
| | p The oy of cite" 
| Goat-Star appears. | ' n the Morning | 
0 a | 10\3- 4313. 17] rhe Sun. 
Ito in Ge: | r 1\Barnabas Sun ih Cancer Solſtice. 
2] mini _—_ Sets in the E 42 | { 
'S | vening, 3 'y 
4 Fomahant riſks in the Mbrn| |1 Areurus ſets in the Morn 
5! ing. I ing. 
| 
614. 00 [8. oo| L j1 | ; 2 
171 Midyle Star of Andromeda's| 25 |1 Hydra $ Heart ſets in 
18 Girdle Sets with the Sur. 18 Evetiing. .__ 
9 {4 1 Og. | x 
- 201J- A458. +] | 
ho | x | | | 
22 Cor Scorpionis riles in th 22, 
Evening. | 2.3 | 
| 24/70. Bapti 
F j 25 
3- 50 |8. 10 26 
30 [27 
| The Bulls Fye riſcs with 29|St, Peter The Right Foot of _ 
30 the Sur. | \30z- 308. x0! ſers in the Morning, 
3L 41 
This oft the Month mn the This Month is the principal Scafon for wafſhin 


Year ; the Fields and 7rees being in their Sum- and ſharing Sh:ep : And now begins the Husband- 
mer Liveries, anll Birds chant our their pleafunt mans Hay- Harveſt inhigh forward Meadoius. Fal- 
Notes to the welcoming in the Spring. low your Whear-land, which will killthe Weeds, 
If this Month proves ſealorrable and cool, ic end mellow the Ground. And cleanſe end ſcow- 
jayecth che Countrymans Heart in expectation 40 er your Ponds and Ditches fromthe Mud, the Sea- 
a happy Autumn; but if hot, it denotes Sick- fon being now warm to endure the Water. Ferch 
ne/s ro enlut. W your Corn be too rank; Mow is, home your Fewel before your Tecmisemployed 
or Fecd it down, with Sheep. in Harveſt affairs. Weed your Corn , tow Rape, 
It is a good time to wean Lambs, whole andCole;eed, as allo Turnep;ſeed. Have a great 
Ewes 298 intend to milk. Cutting or Crop- care to your Sheep for fear of the Rot , for M- 
| Trees, hinders them from thriving. dews,and Fouy-dews begin to fall. Garher Snazls, 
ou may ſow Bzck-Wheat this Monch, as all” Slugs, and Worms, and deſtroy Ants and other 
later Peaſe, and ſet later Garden Beans.Weed yout Vermin. "Tis a good time now to Jnoculate, 
Quick-Sets. Drain wet arid Marihy Grounds. and to pluck off the Buds where you would nor 
pep Cd er BEE EN ES 
your Fewet, ou pk; late, laying Weeds or Stones at 
our = from _— Katz, bas and the Room ro keep x rgns.FF'y Plant Fuly- Flowers, 
ike: and grub up ſuch Coppicts r and Roferhary, fer Saffron, low latter Sallading, In- 
as you intend ſhould riot grow again. Sc oculate Faſamine, Roſes, @c. gather Seeds that arc 
your Winter-fed Caztle, look after your Sheep if ripe,and preſerve them thatare cool and dry: Wa- 
the Weather proves rainy, fot fearof the Ror. ter the dry Beds. Take up your Bulbous Roots of 
Abour the end of rhe Month Mow your C/- Tulips, Anemonies, &c.,and tranſplant them. 
wer , St. Foyn, and other Prench Grafſes. Plant fuch Ground as youd:lign far a Zp-ground, an 
all ſorts of Winter Greens. bind fuch Zops to the Poles that the Wind hath 
Sow ſweet Marjarom, Thime, 's o hot Aro- 60 ſhaken offi Be careful of yours Bees, this Month 
matick Herbs, and Plants, and ſuch like render being the principal rime of their ſwarming, And 
Seeds. Allo fer Ga 260 Roſemary. Sow Pur- now is the time to diſtil Waters, to dry Herbs 
celain, and Lettace;alſo French Beansand uncovet for the Winter; and ro make Syrups, &c. 
your Melons and Cucumbers, excepting in Glaſſes. ; 
Jos op ſuch 7alzps char wt ack 
Stalk. Watch your Bees ready to , and 
bind up the Hops to the Poles , and make up 
the 22:h, after Rain. JULY 
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a Mi M JULY 31 Days. 


irſt Star of Oriens Belt ri 
with the Sar. 


Viſitation 
Mary . 


G00 Once ww rH ow 


4 OO 8. 


wm \S 


Q 


Evening. 


1814- - 45 


the Sun, 


ter Doz-Star riſes with 
the Sw. 


Syrius ries in the Morning, 
This Month and Auguft is the Husbandmans 


- buſy time, Hay Harveſt admitting no delay, el: 


gp thy fair Weather offers. 
Ga 


Sow 
this Month, your Rye will be ripe, eſpecially if 
the Year is 

In this Month Wheat and 7ops arc much ſub- 
jet to Mildews. 

It is now very good time to Inoculate choiſe 
Fruits, Roſes, &c. 

Cur off the Stocks of ſuch Flowers that have 
done bloſſoming, and cover their Roors with new 
rich Mould. 

Cleanſe your Wall Fruit from Snazls. 

Sow latter Sa/lading. Slip Stocks, and lay 7a- 
ly-Flowers and Carnations for encreaſe, watcring 
them, and keeping them from the hear of the 
Swn ; allo lay Myrtle and other curious Greens. 

Graft by approach, and Jnoculate Jaſrmines , 
Oranges, &c. Tranſplant and remove 7u/ips, and 
the ike Bulbous Roots. 

Streighren rhe entrance of your Bees, kill the 
Drones, Waſps, Flyes, Sc. that annoy them. 


Lucida Corona riles in the 


Le ſſer © Dog-Star riſes with 


50 ing of rhis Month is very 


60 and other Roots and P 
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22 
ZJ 
4 -—__ Caunda Leonis riſcs in the 
5 ad Morning with the Sar. 
30 27\Dog Days 7 
2 
235. 306. 30 
3 
; | 


l 

This Month is the Fusbandmans great expence 
for the bringing in of his Harveſt ;and if it prove 
dry and free from high Winds, great part of his 
disburſments will be abated ro Labourers; beſides, 


our earlieſt Hemp and Flax. the great advan _ by having the Corn 
2 anced Seeds : Towards the latter end of 40 cut _ 6 houſed. ou may yet Twy-fallnw, - 


carry on your for your Winter Cory, layin 
itin Ha a be frnead before the Plowgh. | - 
a good Seaſon for gelding of Lambs; and ſuch Ewes 
and Cows that you deſign not to keep for ſtore, 
put to fatting. About the end of this Month you 
may Mow your Rowen, or After-Marth Grafs, alſo 
your Clover, and other French Graſſes will be fit ro 
cut This is a good Month ro make Cider 
of Summer Fruits that will not keep. The begin- 
good to Ineculate in, and 
ro unbind the Bads of thoſe before Inoculated, if 
taken Sap.Pull up the Szcters from the Roots of 
Trees, prune away ſuperfluous Branches from your 
Wall Fruit-Trees, but leave not the Fruit bare, ex- 
cept the red Neforine, which is much mcliorated 
by its being expoſed ro the Sar. Ser Slips of 
Fuly-Flnoers;Tranſplant Flowers and GardenPlants 
as Herbs, Strawherrys,&c. Seeds of Flowers 
and Herbs. Sow Cabages, Colly-Flowers, Turneps, 
s for the Winter, and a- 
gainſt rhe next Spring. Alſo ſow ſuch Seeds that 
will endure the Winter. About Bartholomew-T ide 
iS a geod Scaſon to tranſplant all Bulbous Roots; as 
alſo Winter Greens. Gather Heps, look after your 
Bees, and ſtrei their es to ſecure them 
from Waſps, and thoſe that you intend not to 
keep,deſtroy for their 270125 
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Plejades Riſes in the FE. 


39 vening, 


Gentle Showers are now acceptable for the 

mellowing the Earth for the Plough, the Wheat- 
Seed Seaſon being now ; but dry and calm Wea- 
ther is beſt for the gathering your Winter-Fruits 
now ripe ; for according to Obſervation, Sow 
Wheat in the Dirr, __ 
Cattle ; put your Boars up to fat: Sew your 
Fiſh-ponds; beat out Hemp-Jeed; and Water your 
_— Gather Mafts; and pur your Swine into the 
Woods: Carry out what Dung you have to be 
ſpread on your Wheat-Land betore the Plough. 

Tis a good Seaſon to make Cider and Perry of 
ſuch Fruits that will not keep, or ſuch that are 
bruiſed, or the like, in the gathering; bur let your 
long laſting Winter- Fruit hang on the Trees till 
Michaelmaſs. Sow Cabages, Colly-Flowers, Turn- 
7Þs, Onions, &c. and tran plant {uch Cabetes, and 
Colly-Flowers that were ſown in Augaſt ; a 
plant A/paragus Roots, Artichoaks,and Strawberries. 
Hoe your 7wrnips, plant Tulips and other Bulbous 
Roots that you formerly -_ up; you may allo 
tranſplant all Fibrous Roots, Be careful of your 
choils Plants, and Winter Greeen, ſetting them 
in your Conſervatory. 

This Month purs an end to your gathering and 
drying your Hops, cleanſin 
H{awm, and to (ct rhem up tor the next Year. 

Look after your Bees, deſtroy the Waſps, &c. 
ſtreighten the Eatrances into their Hives, and de- 
ſtroy thoſe that you intend not to keep, taking 
away their Zſoney, 


Io 


20 |7 


30 


Rye in the Duſt. Geld ,, Ground for a f | 
Lay up your Barly-Land dry ,water-furrow, and 


Fo 


Poles from the ;;, 


. oy 
21 
22 | | \ 
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San - Riſe. \Sun-ſet. "OCTOBER 31 Days. 
MH. 
Spica Virginis Riſes in tal 
Morning with the Sz. 
455. 15 | 


S ©% Away rw 


I EY 
12/7. 005». OO 


14 Sux in Scor- 


Cauda Leonis ſets in the 
| 19 Evening. 


25 Criſpine. 


394. 39 


| 


This Month proves generally Windy, and fi- 
niſheth che Fall of the Leaf. + h | 
It is yet a good Seed-time for Wheat, and you 
may ſow your FHotſpurs on rich and warm 
Crop. 


drain your new ſown Wheat-Ground. 


The time is ſeaſonable for ſowing of Nuts, 4-- 
corns; as alſo other Berries, or Maſts for Coppices - 


or Hedgrows. 

Plant Quick-ſers, and plaſh your Quick-ſet Hed- 
ges. You may alſo begin to ſer Trees. 

Wean your Colts foaled of your working 
Mares at the Spring, and (ell off fack Shcep that 
you deſign not to keep. 

This is a good time for making Cider and Perry 


otran® of your Winter-Fruits, and finiſh the gathering of 


{uch like Fruits. 

Sow all ſorts of Fruit-XKernels, Stones and Nuts, 
as well for Trees as Stocks. Cut and prune Roſe- 
Trees. f 

Plant your Bulbous Roots of any ſort, and re- 
move Flowers and Herbs with Fibrous Roots, ik 
the former Seaſon was omitted. 

Plant ZZops, and 4ag up thoſe you dryed the 
former Month. 

'Tis 2 good Seaſon for removing Bees. 

Trench the ſtiffer ſorts of Ground for Orchar- 
ding, and Gardening to lye mellow in the Winter; 
lay open the Roots of old and unthriving Trees, 
or {uch that ſpend rhemſelyes roo much, or roo 
ſoon in Bloſſoms. 
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| | OVEMBER 30 Deys.| 
T | 
» 
3 | | 
4 | 

5 
6 7- 454 15|Leonard. | 
7 | | 
3 

4 9 fu | 
I Viroilie,or the Seven Stars, 
I ets in the Morning. 
I2 The Bu!ls-Eye (ets in. the 
I3/ grtarius. | p | 


Edmund 


| 


The middle Star of 4 
dromeda's Girdle riſes in 

| { the Moming. | 
Seed-time is now well over, and the Markets 
begin to fill with Corn. Fat your Swine for 
flaughter. Caſt out your Straw in moiſt 
:$ to rot for Darg. Plant 7imber and Fruit- 
Trees, if the Weather be © Fell Coppices,and 
Lop Trees ; break Flax and Hemp; d 
hifts ; trench and dig up Gardens, and fow for- 
ward Peaſe. Furniſh your Narſery with Stocks 
_ the Spring. Prune your Frut-Trees, and 
them from MoS. Cider may be made of 


20 | 

2I 

22 "RY 
23 Cor Scorpry -riſes in the, * 
: | Morning, 

2 

268 1013- 50 _ Bulls-Eye riſes in 


IG RICUET URE. 


= 
O 
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hard Fruits, that are not pulpy. Sow Nats and 


Freit-Stones. If the Weather is open plant Twlzps ; 
alſoReſes,and ſeycral other Plants and Flowers; and 
thoſe Seedlings, or Layers that are render, ſhould 
be covered with Straw, Matreſſes , Boxes, or the 
with Farch 

with Earth to rot againſt the Spring. Lay up 
Parſnips,Carots, Cabbages, Colly-fiowers, Gc. cither 
for uſe, or to tranſplant for Seed ar the Spring. 
Cover your Aſparagas-Beds, Articheaks, Straw- 
berries, and tender Plants with long Dung , or 
Horſe-Litter xo preſerve them trom Fro/?s. Now 


iS a good time to dig up Liguorice. 


| I it. Sun-Set DECEMBER 5 1 
MH M m9, 
—mttmmmmnn—_ 

4 | | | 

3 8. I 53. 45 Right Foot of Gemini 

4 | | in the Motning. 

5 | he lefler Dog4Star ſers i 

6 the Morning, | 

7 

s | 

9 | 

10! | | 

IF 

- 8. 17 3 Sn in Capricorn Solſtice: 

I | 1 

t4 | Arfurus ſets in the Even: 

I5 ing. | 

I 

7 Cor Hydra ſers in tal 

is | Morning. | 

r9 

20 8 S: -< | 


4 
| 
i 


Shoulder of a 


riles in the Evening, 

- $09St. John Evangeliſt. | 
28| [nnocents. | 
2 | 
3 Lefr Foot of Gemini 
31 riſes in the Evening. "1 

Now begins rhe. Country mans chargeable 
time for his Carrle, of foddering them 
abroad. Lop Trees , and fell Coppices ; all 


forrs of Trees, as well Fruit as others, provided 
y Ant- 40 they are ſuch as ſhed their Leaves. Let Horſes 


Blood ; far Cattle, and Swive. Deſtroy Ant-hills, 
overflow Meadows, and drain your Cormfe/dr by 
cutting WaterFurrows. It is a good time to Plow 
= >» ay Beans. Prune your = , if the 
cather be © Keep your Aſparagus Beds 
covered, as ; wr ga ff wn. the like ob- 
ſcrye for I Artichoaks, and Strawberries. 
dig Garden Ground to Mellow 


Trench 
che £01k aquinſt che Spring ; and if the Wea- 
Bung into your Hop-Garden to mix 50 ther be Mild fow Peaſe, and fer Bears for for- 


ward Crops. Set Traps for deſtroying YVermin, 
and pick the Suails away from your Wall- Fruct- 
Trees. Dig up Liqaorice, feed the Stocks of Bees 
that are weak, and cleanſe your Mop Gardens 
from Weeds. 
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OF THE 


FIGH FTINGCOCK. 


Which treats of the Choiſe, Ordering, Breeding, and Dieting of Cocks 


for Battle, 


OR the ing of this Work, firice 
__ of the Nobility and Gentry delight 
in this Noble Diverſion, I ſhall conclude 

with a compendious 7reatiſe thereof: 


a= 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Choiſe of Cocks. 


=_— beſt properties for the choiſe of Fighting 
| Cocks, is their Shape, Colour, Courage, and 
ſharp Heels or Spurs; as to their , Shape, the 
middle ſized ones are eſteemed the beſt , as be- 
ing ſooneſt and caſieſt match'r,as alſo theNimbleſt, 
and ge beſt of 
ones (called the Turn-Pock ) is difficult to find 
his equal; beſides they are for the moſt part hea- 


Vy, not ing that fport in their Battle: like- 
wile the (mall ones are weak, and tedious 
in Battle. 


The Shape. 


E ſhould be of a proud and upright Shape, 30 tufted on the Crowns, which ſhews 


with a ſmall Head, a quick large Eye,with 


a ſtrong Beak, crook't and bigar rhe ſetting on , 


the Beam of his Legs very ſtrong, and according 
to his Plume, Gray, Blew, or Tellow ; his Spurs 
long , rough and ſharp , a little bending in- 


wards. 


Fis Colour. 


'10 hath a dull: Heel, and hits ſeldom: Bur 


e; wheteas the large 20 * 


Heel, or as Cock-maſters call it, the narrow 


Heel, is ſeen im his Fighting ; for that Cock 
is. faid ag ay — 


4 


a HeeP'd Cock, ay he | 
CP 4 much betrer than: the-trueſt ES 
thar 


Cock which is both hard, and very ſharp Hee 
is to be eſteemed :aboye others ; therefore in 
your Choiſe chooſe ſuch - ang a pony 
Shape, good. Colour, true Yalour, and of amo 
ſharp and ready Heel. | 


Of Breeding. 


Or the Breeding theſe Cocks for: Batthe, it 
is much different from thoſe of the Dung- 
hil, for they are like Birds of Prey; in which the 
Female is of better eſteem than the Male; and {o 
in the Breed of theſe Cocks, be ſure thac the- 
Hens are right, that is; . they muſt be, . of a 
ight Plame, as Gray, Grifſel, Speck't, or Tebowiſf; 

& or Brown is not amiſs ; their Bodies 1 
and well pouked behind for large Ezgs, and well 
good- Cou- 
rage : If they have Weapons, "tis the better : Alſo 
they muſt be of a good Courage, otherwiſe their 
Chickens will not be good; And it is obſervable 
that the Hen from 2 Dunghil Cock, will 
bring a good Chicken; bur the beſt Cock from a 


Dnggs be 590 20mm geta good one; 
Thus havi | x thgy pw ee 
Hens, the fon of the Yeat to breed in, 


' is from the Increaſe of the Moon in February, to 


| black Breaſt is eſteemed the beſt; the * Bird is of far greater eſteem; than thoſe bred at 
ide is not {o good, and the White and Du worſt orher times. 

of all: If he is red aboutthe Head like Scarlet, 

tis a ſign of ——_ Luſt and Courage; bur it 

pale,"tis a fign of Faintneſs and Sickneſs 


Tt Gray pyle, Tellow pyle, or red with the 40 the Increaſe of the Moon in March ; for one March 
FP 


Let the Pex where ſhe ſits be placed warm, 
with ſoft ſweet Straw therein for her Neſt, they 
being much tenderer than the Durg hil- Hens ;and 
permit no other Fow! to come where ſhe firs, for 


His Courage. that will diſturb her. You ſhould obſerve , it- 
ſhe be buſic in turning her Eggs (eing. pod 
Is Comrage is ſhewed by his Walk, treading, fign) if not, do' it at fuch times as fberiſeth from 
and the pride of his going, and in his Pex 50 her Neſt ; and be ſure that ſhe hathy always Hear 
y his frequent Crowing : For 


ſharpneſs of his , and Water by her , leſt when the riferh the 


a [ - M p- s F - £1 *__ 4%... £4 
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ſhould ſtay long to ſeek Food , and ſo her Eggs 
would be chill and ſpoiled : Likewiſe in the place 
where the Sits , ler there be Sand, Gravel, and 
fine ſifted Aſhes to bathe and trim her felt in at 
pleaſure. 

In about three Weeks ſhe will Hatch , and ob- 
ſerve, that if ſhe doth not cover and keep the 
firſt warm till the reſt are Hatchrt , rake thoſe 


from her, and keep them warm in. Woo! by the * 


COCK-FIGHTING. 


can't ſit withour ſtradling, it will make him un- 
even Heel'd, and by conſequence no good {triker. 
Seeing therefore that the Perch is ot ſuch conſec- 
quence for the marring or making them ; the beſt 
way 1s to have a row ot little Pearches, not above 
{even or eight /nches long, and about a Foot from 
the Ground, ſo that with caſe they may go up 
ro them; and being ſet , mult have their Legs 
cloſe, rhe ſhorrnc(s of the”Pearch not admitting 


Fire until all are Hatcht ; and then pur them all 10 otherwiſe : And.it is a Maxim, That he that s a 


under her, keeping both the Hex and Chickens 
very warm , not ſuffering them to go abroad in 
the Cold for three Weeks, or a Month, for they 
are ſo tender thar Cold will kill them. 

Let them have plenty of Food , as Oatmeal, 
Chee/e-Par:n:s , fine ſmall Wheat , and the like, 


and a large Room to walk in with a Boarded 


Flor ; for thatoi Earth, ar Brick, is too cold or 
moiſt. Atter three or four Weeks, let them walk 


in your Court-lard, or Garden, to pick Worms, 20 


provided there is no Snks,or Puddles of ſtinking 
Water, which is as bad as Poyſon for them to 
drink, engendring corrupr Diſeaſes. 

After this manner keep them until you can 
know the Cock-Chickens from the Hens ; and 
when you. perceive their Combs, or Wattles to 
appear, cut them off, anointing the Soar with 
{weet Butter until well; and this will make them 
have fine, ſmall, ſlender , and ſmooth Heads ; 


cloſe ſitter, is exjer_ a narrow ſtriker, 

You mult alſo be carcful , that wlien your 
Cock doth Leap from the Pearch,that the Ground 
be ſoft whercon he ligheth; for hard Ground 
cauſcth Goutineſs. 


Of Dyetting and Ordering Cocks. 


| 3 the Dyetting and Ordering a Cock for the 
Battle, which is the principal thing ; (for 
the beſt Cock Undyetred, is not able ro encounter 
with the worſt that is Dyetted;) obſerve theſe 
Directions. 

The beſt time to take up your Cocks is abour 
the latter end of Auguſt ( for from that time ro 
the latter end of May, Cocking is in requeſt) and 
having viewed them well , and that they are 
ſound, hard Feathered, and full Summed , pur 
them into ſeveral Pens. Now for the truc ma- 


whereas if you let the Combs grow to their big- 3o king them, ir were convenient to viſit ſome 


\ neſs, and then cut them off, it will cauſe them 
to have gouty thick Z7-ads, with great Lumps ; 
neither is the Flux of Blood good , for the leaſt 

loſs of Blood in a feathered Fow! is very dan- 
- gerous. 

Ler the Cock-Chickens go with their Zens till 
they begin to fight wich one another ; bur then 
ſeparate them into ſeveral Walks,and that Walk is 
the beſt that is freeſt from the reſort of others. 


Cock-Maſter; tor an ocular ſight is far betrer 
than a verbal Direction ; only let me tell you, ir 
ſhould be made of cloſe Boards well joyn'd to- 
gether, all | bur the Fore-ftront , which mult be 
made open , like a Grate; the Bars about two 
Inches apart; and before the Grate rwo large 
Troughs of ſoft Wood, the one for Water, and « 
other for Meat; the Door of the Grate to be 
made to lift up and down, and of ſuch largeneſs, 


Ler the any &- be upon ſoft dry Ground, 4© 25 With caſe ro pur the Cock in and our, and to 


or upon Boards; for to feed them upon Pave- 
menyts, or on Plaiſter-Floors , will make their 
Beaks blunt and weak, fo that it will hinder 
their holding faſt. Any white Corn, as Oats, 
 Buly, or Wheat, 1s good Fogd for a Cock in his 
Walk ; ſo are Toaſts, or Cruſts of Bread ſtcepr 
in Drink, or Wine; for it will both {cowr and 
cool them inwardly. 


It your Chickens begin to Crow at abour 


cleanſe the Per daily, to keep it fweer. The Per 
ſhould be ar leaſt three ſort high, and two foot 
iquare; of theſe Pexs many may be joyned in 
one Front , according to the uſe you haye for 
them. 

For the firit three or four Days that they are 
pur into their Pens, feed them only with old 
White Bread, the Cruſt pared away, and cut into 
lictle ſmall ſquare Bits, with which feed them ar 


ſix Months old clear and loud , or at un- 50 Sun-riſing, Noon, and Sun-{er, giving them abour 


ſcaſonable times, 'ris a ſign of Cowardiſc 
and Falſhood , fo that they are not worth the 
_ rearing; for the true Cock is very long before 
he can ger his Voice, and then he obſcryes his 
Fours. 

To one Cock four or five Fens are ſufficient ; 
for they are of ſo hot a Nature, and will Tread 
{o much, that they ſoon conſume their Natural 
{trengrh. 

Arttwo years old you may 
Battle, as not being before pertet and complear 
in every Member ; for to ſuffer him ro Fight 
when his Spurs are but Warts, you may know 
his Courage, but not his Goodaels. 

You mult alſo be circumſpect about the Pearch 
whercon he Rooſteth; for if it be too ſmall in 
the gripe, or crooked, or fo ill placed that he 


an Handtul at a time; and be fure, let them nor 
be withour good freſh Water. | 

After they have becn thus fed four Days, and 
their Crops cleared of the Corn,Worms, and other 
courſe Feeding , in the Morning take them out 
of their Pens, and putting a pair of Z/ots upon 
each of their Feels, which Hots are ſoft bum- 
baſted Rouls of Leather covering their Spurs , 
that they can't hurt or bruiſe one another , and 


r a Cock to the 65 fo ſetting them down (that is, two at a time) on 


the Green Graſs, let them fight, and buffer each 
other a good while, provided they do not wound 
or draw. Blood of cach other , and this is called 
Sparring of Cocks. The reaſon of thus exer- 
ciſing them is, to chafe and hear their Bodies, to 
break the fat and glut within them, and to cauſe 
it tO COME away. 

Your 


COCK-FIGHTING. 


Your Cocks having Sparred ſufficiently , and 
that you ſee them Pant, and grow Weary, take 
them up, and unry their Hots; then being pro- 
vided with deep Straw-Baskets, made for that 
purpoſe, with ſweet ſoft Straw to the middle; 
pur into each Basket a Cock , covering him over 
with the like Straw to the top ; .then pur 'on the 
Lid cloſe, and fo let him ſtove and ſwear rill the 
Evening : But before you put him into the Baſ- 
ket, give him a pretty b 
with white S«gar-Candy, and ſome Roſemary finely 
chopt, and this :Scouring will .bring away his 
Greaſe, and breed Breath and rn 

In the Evening (about four or five of the Clock) 
take them our of the Stoving-Baskets, and lick- 
ing their ZZeads and Eyes all over, put them into 
the Pens ; then take a good Handful of Bread 
ſmall cur, put ir to cach in their 7rowghs, and 
Piſs therein , fo that the Corks may take the 
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breaking and cleanſing him from Greaſe , Glut». 
and. Filth, which lying in” his Body cauſeth Pur- 
ſine(s- and Faihtneſs-, fo that he can't ſtand out 
the latrer end of a Battel. PECE 

Thus having fed your Cock the firſt rm a 
obſerve the ſame Rules the nexr. Fortnight ; ' bur 
for a Week do not Spar him, or give him Heats, 
above twice a Week, fo that three or four times 
in the Fortnight will be ſufficient ; and each time 


ig Lump of ſweet Butter, 10 Stove and Scour him according to the nature of 


his Heats, long Heats requiring longer Stoving, 
as alſo greater Scouring, Burt-if: you find him in 
your Breath, and requires but ſlight Heats, then 

ove him the leſs, and give him the leſs Scour- 


IMF. : 
For the third Fortnight , which compleats-the 
ſix Weeks (which is fufficient to prepare a Cock 
tor Batte/ ) teed him as aforeſaid ; hut Spar him 
not at all for fear of making his Z?ad tender 


Bread out of the warm 7rine, and this will 20 and fore, neither give him any violent exerciſe, 


{cour and cleanſe both their Heads and Bodies 
extreamly. 

The Bread that you muſt now and after- 
ward give them, muſt not be fine White 
Bread; b.t a ſort made for that purpoſe , after 
this manner. Take half a Peck of Wheat-Meal, 
with the like quantity of fine Oatmeal; mix theſe 
together, and knead them -into a ſtiff Paſt with 
Ale, the Whites of twelve Eggs, and half a Pound 


but only two or three times in the Fortnight, ler 
him moderately be chaſt up and down to main- 
tain his Wind ; and now and then Cuff a Cock, 
which you muſt hold ro him in your hands ; 
which done give him his Scovrinz well roul'd-up 
in Powder of Brown Sugar Candy; for the Cock 
being now come to his perfect Breath , and clear 
from filth in his Body, the Sugar Candy prevents * 
that Sickneſs which the Scouring would then 


of Butter. This Paſt being well wrought, make 30 cauſe, and alſo ſtrengrhens Nature againſt the 


into broad thin Cakes , and being three or four 
Days old, and the Bliſterings cut away , cur ir 
into little ſquare Bits, and fo give it the Cocts. 
There be ſome that will mix in the faid Bread 
Licorice, Annice-ſeeds, with other hot Spices ; but 
this is not good , as making them roo hot ar 
Hearr, ſo that when they come to the latter end 
of a Batte/, they are overcomie with their hear. 
Having fed your Cocks thus all the Night after 
their Sparring; the next day let them re 
give them their ordinary Feedings of Bread and 
Water ; then the next day (which is the ſecond 
day after their Sparring ) rake them into a fair 
event green Cloſe , there ſer down one of them, 
and having a Dunghill Cock in your Arms, ſhew 
it him; running from him, enticing him to follow 
you; and fo chaſe him up and down for abour halt 
an hour, ſuffering him now and then to have a 
ſtroak at him; and when you ſee him well 
heated and panreth, rake him up and ca 
to his Pen, the like do with the reſt*, and there 
give him this Scouring: Take freſh Butter (that 
15 withour Salr) half a Pound , beat it in a Mor- 
ear, with the Leaves of Herb of Grace, Hyſop, 
and Ro/emary , until the ZHerbs are incorporat 
therein, and that the Butter is brought to a 
green Salve, and of this give the Cock a Roul or 
two, as big as hecan well ſwallow ; then Szove 
him in the Basket, as aforeſaid, until the Evening ; 


Medicine. 


Matching and Fithting Cecks. 


He ſix Weeks Feeding being finiſhed, and 

- finding your Cock in /uſt and breath , he is 

fic ro fight; always obſerving that he have ar 
leaſt three Days reſt before Fighting, and be well 
emptied of Meat before you bring him into the 


, only 40 Fit. 


Being brought into the Pt, your. chief care 
muſt be in the Matching him , in which conſiſts 
the greateſt glory of a Cock-Mafter ; therefore in 
your Matching there are two things to be con- 
ſidered , viz. the Strength of Cocks, and the 
Length of Cocks ; for if he be too ſtrong, he will 
over-bear your Cock , not .permitting him to riſe, 
or ſtrike with any advantage ; and if he be too 
long, your Cock ſhall hardly catch his Head , 1o 


him 5© that he can neither endanger Eye, nor Life. Now 


for the knowledge of theſe two Rules, as for his 
Strength , "tis known by the thicknels of bis 


, Body , that Cock oy held ſtrongeſt which is 


largeſt in the Garth, which may be eafily known 
by the meaſuring him with your Fingers; and 
as for his Length, tis as cafily known by griping 
him about the middle, cauſing him to ſtretc 

forth his Legs ; bur it you doubt loſs inthe one, 
yet ſure to gain in the cher, you may venture a 


then take him out, put him in his Pex, and feed 69 Match. 


him as before directed. 

The next Day let him reſt and feed , and the 
Day tollowing Spar him again ; and this Method 
obſerve every other Day tor the firſt Forrnighr 
ro Spar, or Chaſ: him, as being the moſt natural 
and kindlieſt Feats; bur forget not to give him 
a Scouring after every Heat as aforeſaid, for the 


Your Cock being match'd thus, prepare him to 
the Battle : Firſt, with a pair of fine Cock-Sheers 
cut oft all his Main cloſe to+his Neck , from his 
Head to the ſetting on of his Shoulders; then 
clip off all the Feathers from his 7az/ cloſe ro 
his Kump, which the more Scarlet it appears, the 
better cſtate of Body he is in: Then take his 

Bbbb Wings, 
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Wings, extending them forth by the firſt Feather, 
clip the reſt Nlopewiſe with ſharp Points, thar in 
his riſing he may endanger the Eyes of his Ad- 
verſary ; then with a ſharp X#xife ſcrape ſmooth, 
and ſharpen his Beak ; and alſo ſmooth , and 

his Spurs : And laſtly , ſee thar there be 


no Feathers about the Crown of his Head for his 


Adyerlary to take hold of, and then with your 
Spittle moiſten his Head all over, and fo turn 
him into the Pzt to try his Forrune. 

The Battle being ended , your firſt buſineſs 


| mult be to ſearch his Wounds, and fuch as you 


find, ſuck out the Blood with your Mouth; then 
waſh them —— —___ them _ 
rankling, ently give him a bit or two 
your beſt Scoring , and fo Stove him up as hot 
as you can for that Night ; and => 9 yr 
take him forth, and it you ſee his Head 
ſwell'd, ſuck them with your Mouth as aforeſaid, 


and bathe them with warm Zrine. Then having 20 Bunches abour their Heads, blackiſh at one 


the Powder of the Herb Robert well drycd 


finely ſifted , Pounce all the Sore places there- 


bur rwice a day ſuck and dreſs his Wounds, 
feeding him as 

. Bur if your Cock hath received any hurt in his 
Eye, then take a Leaf or rwo of right Ground: 
Toy, that is, ſuch as grows in little Fufts in the 
oo _ this -* ct Mouth 
very ing out the Juice, whi Irti 
into his —— three times will "ky 
provided the ſight is not pierced ; and it will 


I10 allo preſerve the Eye from Films, Haws Warts,&Fc. 
If your Cock hatch Veined himſelf either by 


narrow Striking , or other 


the Wound, and preſently bi 
Down of a ZZare, and it will 
cure It. 
Aﬀrer your Wounded Corks arc forth ro 
their Walks, as being fir to go , and 


when you come to viſit them in about a Month 
or two after, if you find -any hard ſwelli 


"ris a ſign of unſound Cores; and then with a 
ſharp Pen-Xnife open them , and cruſh our the 
ſaid Cores ; then ſuck out all the Corruprion , 
and fill rhe Holes with freſh Butter , which will 
the Cure. 
And thus much for Cock-fighting. 
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HORSMANS HIP. 
fouth , the Curb right: j his Girts And the better to know rhe different Aids, le; 
thing in goas order; 3 and then him rake notice and remember, that there iS in 
in his Left Hand, ahd the Pwm- the Managed Horſe two Motions, viz. that of 
{le for a Lock of his Main) and the Shoulders, and that of the FZaunch ; now thar 
Hand fait -upon the hinder = of Shoulder is governed by the Hand, and that of 
him place humfelf in the Se.7 the Haunch by the Heel. 
leavour to get a habit of Going The motion of rhe Hand 1s thus, if he turns 
hcaſc and liberty, that his mo- to the right , he muſt rurn his Bridle: hand, & 
m forced or painful , nor the that his Nails come upwards , removing it little 
Y INCONVCnicHcec, Or apprehenſion or nothing our of rhe place : it to the '7Y he 
him , or faljing heavy into. the mult keep it in its own natural poſture w ichour 
ing hits with his right turning , only moving it a little to the lefr. Jn 
often the faults of unw dy, awk- both theſe motions he muſt feel his Horſe's Mouth, 
$ People. and work it inſenfibly as occaſion requires. W hen 
ounted, having the Reins in his a Horſe carries his head in the right place, and 
his Thumb upon them, and his ftedy, his Neck pliant, and obcys thele Aids rea- 
tween to (cparate 1 the right from dily, we lay he is well in the Hand. 
him take the en, or Button The motion of the Heel is as follows; when 
an. hfting up-his . -albary a heis Galopirg upon the Yo/te, Demi-volte or the 
$ ir ac juſt his Bridle, fo that 29 like, and would have his 77: orſe keep his Crop in- 
lon nor too ſhort, and "{ hold wards (which is neceſlary) he muſt ſtretch our 
xr place, which muſt be three his L-g on thar fide, to which he turns, and 
weadth above the Pummel of the move the other nearer to the Horſes Belly , fo 
aly before him. Let him pur that he may feel the motion. If he would make 
4'to foot in the true poſture of his /7or/e go ſideways upona right line, he muſt 
Florſem. He muſt be-placed in f irlt put his Shoulders in motion, and then ove 
ic Sad? . (nor rouching, if poſs the ſame 4745 with his Legs as before, and when 
r part of it) and reſt upon his ever his //-r/e (of himſelt, as by any accident) 
frorhs, keeping himiclt Wo throws his Crop this way or that way, by moy- 
as if he were on foot; his thoul- 30 ing one of his L-gs ro him, and ſtretching our 


=, 


T1 1 . {fomerthins forward, his the orher, he will retifie him. A Horſe that 


— 


d , hvldins .his Elbows (equally is well Man: rged will obcy rhele Aids, if rizhtly 


["<_-) 
() 


'D, 


# + 
\ 


ic a lictle diftance from his Bo- given, and then we fay he is well in the Z-el 
1 at abour 'three or four Fin- 
m the letr, graſping rhe hanulle In theſe Aids of the ZTand, and the Feel, lies 


meerd, with the point upwards, the Art of making a Managed Horſe pertiorm all 
o the Horles left Far, his Legs his Leſſons with exaCtne(s , which 1s not ſo eaſy 
yith his 7oef prefling © "NN upon A thing as ſome imagine, who think it a ZZor/e 
bis Zr/es Shoulders, his Heels bz perteRt, the Rider has nothing to do bur fit 
cer, and rvrned outwards, his 40 {till upon his Back ; becauſe if he doth bur fir 
hey were glewed , which with taſt, and keep in Action , they look after no 
of the Body, by obſerving time morc, not heeding whether he guides the Horſe, 
a Man firm þn Thorſeback: No- or the Horſe him. Bur let an ill Horſeman be upon 
ood 77or/erar more than to fit never fo good a Horſe and never fo well managed, 
and nothins ſhews more ridicu- if he Rides before a good Judge, or Fights with 
ne fit in a Rtarch'd and formal a good Hore/m.n, his weakneſs will certainly ap” 
| £4 | pear. Ler him theretore that begins to HP - 
poſture off the: Great \Sadd'e, make it his firlt buſineſs to get a good Sear, 
p himlelt in} what-ever 475 or true and exatt poſture , without ſtifne(s, or Mt 
/e -m—_—_ | allowing only for 55 fectarion, to gain which, let him add his own ob- 
anc the — as countgfpoile of {crvation to his Maſters directions, and making 
ng as necetiity requirfs. chotic of ſome well ſhaped Perſon (who is known 
die of the Body muft be ia G.:/- to be a fine Horſeman) let him obſerve his poſture 
nackwards, borh fgr the Grace- and motions, endeavouring to imitate them, for 
diture, anc. that the Zpr/o may we are apt to learn faſter from Examples before 
ep bimielf uponſ/ Is ZZ; our cyes, than from the beſt directions that can 
Wit 1a a Ar. ,|or any other be oiven. 
Iy always in ſtqp ping, for in In the next place ler him endeayour to get a 
| | Cajic ro the juſt hand upon a or/e, and to give his Aids 
3 60 true, and a propos , which muſt be done by a 
conſtant application, and a good Memory ; and 
by working with his ZZead, as well as his Body 
7 | And laſtly, I would adviſe him to ſtick ro ir rill 
PS; Which 11 h2 Goth, his Rider * iS {o far Maſter of a Horſe, that he is not on- 
&2p ume with him, lcaning back- ly\able ro Ride one that is Managed to his hand, 
2047 15 1m the Air, and forwards butrto reacha young Hor/e himſelf, For though 
ore, Wirnqut contuuon, or dif thyteaching a young Horle be roo great a drudgery 
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